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PREFACE 


Tue present book, apart from its greater extent and certain differ- 
ences of statement and arrangement, has, in general, the same plan 
as the author's Greek Grammar for Schools and Colleges. It is a 
descriptive, not an historical, nor a comparative, grammar. Though 
it has adopted many of the assured results of Comparative Linguis- 
tics, especially in the field of Analogy, it has excluded much of the 
more complicated matter that belongs to a purely scientific treat- 
ment of the problems of Morphology. It has been my purpose to set 
forth the essential forms of Attic speech, and of the other dialects, 
as far as they appear in literature; to devote greater attention to 
the Formation of Words and to the Particles than is usually given to 
these subjects except in much more extensive works; and to supple- 
ment the statement of the principles of Syntax with information 
that will prove of service to the student as his knowledge widens 
and deepens. 

As to the extent of all amplification of the bare facts of Mor- 
phology and Syntax, probably no two makers of a book of this char- 
acter, necessarily restricted by considerations of space, will be of the 
same mind. I can only hope that I have attained such a measure of 
success as will commend itself to the judgment of those who are 
engaged in teaching Greek in our colleges and universities. 1 trust, 
however, that the extent of the enlarged work may lead no one to 
the opinion that I advocate the study of formal grammar as an end 
in itself; though I would have every student come to know, and the 
sooner the better, that without an exact knowledge of the language 
there can be no thorough appreciation of the literature of Ancient 
Greece, or of any other land ancient or modern. | 

In addition to the authorities mentioned on page 5, I have con- 
sulted with profit Delbrück's Syntaktische Forschungen, Gilder- 
sleeve's numerous and illuminating papers in the American Journal 
of Philology and in the Transactions of the American Philological 
Association, Schanz’s Beiträge zur historischen Syntax der griechischen 
Sprache, Riddell’s Digest of Platonic Idioms, La Roche’s Gramma- 
tische Studien in the Zeitschrift für oesterreichische Gymnasien 
for 1904, Forman’s Selections from Plato, Schulze's Quaestiones 
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Epicae, Hale’s Extended and Remote Deliberatives in Greek in the 
Transactions of the American Philological Association for 1898, 
Harry’s two articles, The Omission of the Article with Substantives 
after obros, ðe, éxetvos in Prose in the Transactions for 1898, and The 
Perfect Subjunctive, Optative, and Imperative in Greek in the Classi- 
cal Review for 1905, Headlam’s Greek Prohibitions in the Classical 
Review for 1905, Marchant’s papers on The Agent in the Attic Orators 
in the same journal for 1889, Miss Meissner's dissertation on ydp 
(University of Chicago), Stahl’s Kritisch-historische Syntax des 
griechischen Verbums, and Wright’s Comparative Grammar of the 
Greek Language. I have examined many school grammars of Greek 
in English, German, and French, among which I would particularize 
those of Hadley-Allen, Goodwin, Babbitt, Goodell, Sonnenschein, 
Kaegi, Koch, Croiset et Petitjean. I am much indebted also to 
Thompson’s Greek Syntax. 

I would finally express my thanks for helpful criticism from Pro- 
fessor Allen R. Benner of Andover Academy, Professor Haven D. 
Brackett of Clark College, Professor Hermann Collitz of the Johns 
Hopkins University, Professor Archibald L. Hodges of the Wadleigh 
High School, New York, Dr. Maurice W. Mather, formerly Instructor 
in Harvard University, Professor Hanns Oertel of Yale University, 
and Professor Frank E. Woodruff of Bowdoin College. Dr. J. W. 
H. Walden, formerly Instructor in Harvard, has lent me invaluable 
aid by placing at my service his knowledge and skill in the prepa- 
ration of the Indices. 

HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 

CAMBRIDGE, 

Aug. 1, 1918. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE GREEK LANGUAGE AND ITS DIALECTS 


A. Greek, the language of the inhabitants of Greece, has been 
constantly spoken from the time of Homer to the present day. The 
inhabitants of ancient Greece and other Greeks dwelling in the 
islands and on the coasts of the Mediterranean called themselves (as 
do the modern Greeks) by the name Hellenes (CEA ves), their country 
Hellas (EAdds), and their language the Hellenic (ú EAXqvua] yAGrra). 
We call them Greeks from the Latin Graeci, the name given them by 
the Romans, who applied to the entire people a name properly re- 
stricted to the Dato, the first Hellenes of whom the Romans had 
knowledge. 

N. 1.+ Graeci (older Graici) contains a Latin suffix -icus; and the name 
Tpa:xol, which occurs first in Aristotle, is borrowed from Latin. The Roman 
designation is derived either from the T'eato,, a Boeotian tribe that took part in 
the colonization of Cyme in Italy, or from the I'oato,, a larger tribe of the same ' 
Stock that lived in Epirus. , 

N.2.— No collective name for ‘all Greece appears in Homer, to whom the 
Hellenes are the inhabitants of Hellas, a district forming part of the kingdom of 
Peleus (B 683) and situated in the S.E. of the country later called Thessaly. 
"EAM; for ‘all Greece’ occurs first in Hesiod. The Greeks in general are calleé 
by Homer ’Axaiol, ' Apyeto,, Aavaol. 

B. Greek is related to the languages of the Indians (Sanskrit), Per- 
sians (Zend), Armenians, Albanians, Slavonians, Lithuanians, Romans, 
Celts, and Germans. These various languages are all of the same 
stock, and together constitute the Indo-European family of languages. 
An important relation of Greek to English, which is.a branch of the 
Germanic tongue, is illustrated by Grimm’s law of the ‘permutation 
of consonants’: 


‘7 = th 


T = f K=h | B=p | š=t |y=) 6-5 | 0=d| x=g 
marp | Tpeis kapóla | T/pf- [17 aypbs épo 00p& | xýr 
father | three | heart thorp two acre bear. | door goose 


The above English words are said to be cognate with the Greek 
words. Derived words, such as geography, theatre, are horrowed. 
directly or indirectly, from the Greek (yewypapia, 0éa7pov). 
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C. At the earliest known period of its history the Greek language 
was divided into dialects. Corresponding to the chief divisions of 
the Greeks into Aeolians, Dorians, and Ionians (a division unknown 
to Homer), three groups of dialects are commonly distinguished: 
Aeolic, Doric, and Ionic, of which Attic is a sister dialect. Aeolic and 
Dorie are more nearly related to each other than is either to Ionic. 

Aeolic: spoken in Aeolis, Lesbos, and kindred with the dialect 
of Thessaly (except Phthiotis) and of Boeotia (though Boeotian has 
many Doric ingredients) In this book ‘Aeolic’? means Lesbian 
Aeolic. 

N. 1. — Aeolic retains primitive à (30); changes 7 before : to o (115) ; has 
recessive accent (162 D.), and many other peculiarities. 


Doric: spoken in Peloponnesus (except Arcadia and Elis), in several 
of the islands of the Aegean (Crete, Melos, Thera, Rhodes, etc.), in 
parts of Sicily and in Southern Italy. 


N. 2. — Doric retains primitive a (30), keeps 7 before: (115 D.). Almost all 
Doric dialects have -pes for -uev (462 D.), the infinitive in -uev for -var (469 D.), 
the future in -£ec from verbs in -{w (516 D.), the future in -zQ, -roua (540 a). 

N. 3.— The sub-dialects of Laconia, Crete, and Southern Italy, and of their 
several colonies, are often called Severer (or Old) Doric; the others are called 
Milder (or New) Doric. Severer Doric has 7 and w where Milder Doric bas e 
and ov (59 D. 4,5; 230 D.). There are also differences in verbal forms (654). 


Ionic: spoken in Ionia, in most of the islands of the Aegean, in a 
few towns of Sicily, etc. 


N. 4. — Ionic changes primitive à to n (30) ; changes v before « to e (115); 
has lost digamma, which is still found in Aeolic and Doric ; often refuses to con- 
tract vowels; keeps a mute smooth before the rough breathing (124 D.) ; has x< 
for s» in pronominal forms (132 D.). . 

N. 5. — The following dialects do not fall under the above divisions : Arcadian 
(and the kindred Cyprian, which are often classed with Aeolic), Elean, and the 
dialects of N.W. Greece (Locris, Phocis, Aetolia, Acarnania, Epirus, etc.). 
N.W. Greek resembles Doric. 

N. 6.— The dialects that retain & (30) are called A dialects (Aeolic, Doric, 
etc.); Ionic and Attic are the only H dialects. The Eastern dialects (Aéolic, 
Ionic) change ri to ot (115). ` 

N. 7.— The local dialects, with the exception of Tzaconian (a Laconian 
idiom), died out gradually and ceased to exist by 300 A.D. 


D. The chief dialects that occur in literature are as follows (almost 
all poetry is composed in a mixture of dialects): 


Aeolic: in the Lesbian lyric poets Alcaeus and Sappho (600 s.c.) Numer- 
ous Aeolisms appear in epic poetry, and some in tragedy. Theocritus’ idylls 
28-30 are in Aeolic. 

Doric: in many lyric poets, notably in Pindar (born 522 a.c.) ; in the bucolic 
(pastoral) poetry of Theocritus (about 310-about 245 m.c.). Both of these poets 
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adopt some epic and Aeolic forms. The choral parts of Attic tragedy also admit 
some Doric forms. There is no Doric, as there is no Aeolic, literary prose. 

Ionic: (1) Old Ionic or Epic, the chief ingredient of the dialect of Homer 
and of Hesiod (before 700 5.c.). Almost all subsequent poetry admits epic 
words and forms. (2) New Ionic (500-400), the dialect of Herodotus (484-425) 
and of the medical writer Hippocrates (born 460). In the period between Old 
and New Ionic: Archilochus, the lyric poet (about 700—650 s.c.). 

Attic: (kindred to Ionic) was used by the great writers of Athens in the fifth 
and fourth centuries sB.c., the period of her political and literary supremacy. In 
it are composed the works of the tragic poets Aeschylus (525-456), Sophocles 
(496-406), Euripides (about 480-406), the comic poet Aristophanes (about 450- 
885), the historians Thucydides (died before 396) and Xenophon (about 434- 
about 355), the orators Lysias (born about 450), Isocrates (436-338), Aeschines 
(889-314), Demosthenes (383-322), and the philosopher Plato (427-347). 


E. ‘The Attic dialect was distinguished by its refinement, precision, 
and beauty; it occupied an intermediate position between the soft 
Tonic and the rough Doric, and avoided the pronounced extremes of 
other dialects. By reason of its cultivation at the hands of the 
greatest writers from 500 s.c. to 300 s.c., it became the standard 
literary dialect; though Old Tonic was still occasionally employed 
in later epic, and Dorie in pastoral poetry. 


N. 1.— The dialect of the tragic poets and Thucydides is often called Old Attic 
in contrast to New Attic, that used by most other Attic writers. Plato stands 
on the border-line. The dialect of tragedy contains some Homeric, Doric, and ` 
Aeolic forms ; these are more frequent in the choral than in the dialogue parts. 
‘The choral parts take over forms used in the Aeolic-Doric lyric; the dialogue 
parts show the influence of the iambic poetry of the Ionians. But the tendency 
of Attic speech in literature was to free itself from the influence of the dialect 
used by the tribe originating any literary type ; and by the fourth century pure 
Attic was generally used throughout. The normal language of the people 
(**Standard Attic’’) is best seen in Aristophanes and the orators. The native 
Attic speech as it appears in inscriptions shows no local differences; the speech 
of Attica was practically uniform. Only the lowest classes, among which were 
many foreigners, used forms that do not follow the ordinary phonetic laws. The 
language of the religious cults is sometimes archaic in character. 

N. 2.-— Old Attic writers use ec for rr (78), po for pp (79), £v for civ with, 
és for eis into, y for e (Abyfor Aber, thou loosest), -9s in the plural of substantives 
in,-eós (BaciMjs, 277), and occasionally -ara: and -aro in the third plural of the 
perfect and pluperfect (465 f). 


With the Macedonian eonquest Athens ‘ceased to produce great 
writers, but Attic culture and the Attic dialect were diffused far and 
wide. With this extension of its range, Attic lost its purity ; wach 
had indeed begun to decline in Aristotle (384-322 B.c.). 

F. Koinè or Common dialect (Š kuv} SidAexros). The Koinè took its 
rise in the Alexandrian period, so called from the preéminence of 
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Alexandria in Egypt as a centre of learning until the Roman con- 
quest of the East; and lasted to the end of the ancient world (sixth 
century A.D.) It was the language used by persons speaking Greek 
from Gaul to Syria, and was marked by numerous varieties. In its. 
spoken form the Koinè consisted of the spoken form of Attic inter- 
mingled with a considerable number of Tonic words and some loans 
from other dialects, but with Attie orthography. The literary form, 
a compromise between Attic literary usage and the spoken language, 
was an artificial and almost stationary idiom from which the living 
speech drew farther and farther apart. 


In the Koiné are composed the writings of the historians Polybius (about 
205-about 120 u.c.), Diodorus (under Augustus), Plutarch (about 46-about 
120 4.».), Arrian (about 95-175 a.p.), Cassius Dio (about 150-about 235 A.D.), 
the rhetoricians Dionysius of Halicarnassus (under Augustus), Lucian (about 
120-about 180 a.p.), and the geographer Strabo (about 64 m.c.-19 a.p.). Jose- 
phus, the Jewish historian (37 a.p.-about 100), also used the Koinè. 

N. 1. — The name Atticist is given to those reactionary writers in the Koinè 
dialect (e.g. Lueian) who aimed at reproducing the purity of the earlier Attic. 
The Atticists flourished chiefly in the second century A.D. ° i 

N. 2.— Some writers distinguish, as a form of the Koinè, the Hellenistic, a 
name restricted by them to the language of the New Testament and of the 
Septuagint (the partly literal, partly tolerably free, Greek translation of the Old 
Testament made by Grecized Jews at Alexandria and begun under Ptolemy 
Philadelphus 285-247 B.c.). The word Hellenistic is derived from ‘EAAquords 
(from é\Anvit{w speak Greek), a term applied to persons not of Greek birth. 
(especially Jews), who had learned Greek. The New Testament is composed in 
the popular language of the time, which in that work is more or less influenced 
by classical models. No accurate distinction can be drawn between the Koiné 
and Hellenistic. 


G. Modern Greek appears in literature certainly as early as the 
eleventh century, when the literary language, which was still em- 
ployed by scholars and churchmen, was no longer understood by the 
common people. During the middle ages and until about the time of 
the Greek Revolution (1821-1831), the language. was called Romaic 
CPopaicj), from the fact that the people claimed the name of 
Romans ("Popato)), since the capital of the Roman Empire had been 
transferred to Constantinople. The natural language of the modern 
Greeks is the outcome of a continual development of the Koiné in its 
spoken form. At the present day the dialect of a Greek peasant is 
still organically the same as that of the age of Demosthenes; while 
the written language, and to a less extent the spoken language of 
cultivated Athenians and of those who have been influenced by the 
University at Athens, have been largely assimilated to the ancient 
idiom. Modern Greek, while retaining in general the orthography 
of the classical period, is very different in respect of pronunciation. 
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Aurens: De Graecae linguae dialectis (I. Aeolic 1839, II. Doric 1843). Gött- 
ingen. Still serviceable for Doric. 

Brass: Pronunciation of Ancient Greek. Translated from the third German 
edition by Purton. Cambridge, Eng., 1890. 

Borsace: Les Dialectes doriens. Paris-Liége, 1891. 

Bruemann: Griechische Grammatik. 4te Aufl. München, 1913. Purely com- 
parative. 

CHANDLER: Greek Accentuation. 2d ed. Oxford, 1881. 

GILDERSLEEVE AND MILLER: Syntax of Classical Greek from Homer to Demos- 
thenes. Parti. New York, 1900. Part ii, 1911. 

Goopwin: Syntax of the Moods and Tenses of the Greek Verb. Rewritten and 
enlarged. Boston, 1890. 

Henry: Précis de Grammaire comparée du Grec et du Latin. th ed. Paris, 
1894. Translation (from the 2d ed.) by Elliott: A Short Comparative 
Grammar of Greek and Latin. London, 1890. 

Hirt: Handbuch der Griechischen Laut- und Formenlehre. Heidelberg, 1902. 
Comparative. 

Horrmann: Die griechischen Dialekte. Vol. i. Der süd-acháische Dialekt (Ar- 

. eadian, Cyprian), Gottingen, 1891. Vol. ii. Der nord-achüische Dialekt 
(Thessalian, Aeolie, Boeotian), 1893. Vol. iii. Der ionische Dialekt (Quellen 
und Lautlehre), 1898. 

Krücer: Griechische Sprachlehre. Part i, 5te Aufl, 1875. Part ii, 4te Aufl, 
1862, Leipzig. Valuable for examples of syntax. 

Künwsn: Ausführliche Grammatik der griechischen Sprache. 3te Aufl Parti 
by Blass. Part ii (Syntax) by Gerth. Hannover, 1890-1904. The only 
modern complete Greek Grammar. The part by Blass contains good collec- 
tions, but is insufficient on the side of comparative grammar. 

MxisrER: Die griechischen Dialekte. Vol. i. Asiatisch-àolisch, Bóotisch, Thes- 
salisch, Gottingen, 1882. Vol. ii. Eleisch, Arkadisch, Kyprisch, 1889. 

MxisrERHANS: Grammatik der attischen Inschriften. 3te Aufl. Berlin, 1900. 

Meyer: Griechische Grammatik. 8te Aufl. Leipzig, 1896. Comparative, with 
due attention to inscriptional forms. Deals only with sounds and forms. 

Monro: A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect. 2d ed. Oxford, 1891. Valuable, 
especially for its treatment of syntax. 

RIEMANN AND GOELZER: Grammaire comparée du Grec et du Latin. Vol. i. 
Phonétique et Etude des Formes, Paris, 1901. Vol. ii. Syntaxe, 1897. 
Smyru: The Sounds and Inflections of the Greek Dialects. Ionic. Oxford, 1894. 
Van LsEUWEN: Enchiridium dictionis epicae. Lugd. Bat., 1892-94. Contains 

a full discussion of forms, and aims at reconstructing the primitive text of 
Homer. i 
Vuiron: Greek Verbs Irregular and Defective. New ed. Oxford, 1887. 


A. = Aeschylus. 
Ag. = Agamemnon. 
Ch. =Choephori. 
Eum. = Eumenides. 
Pers. = Persae. 

Pr. = Prometheus. 
Sept. Septem. 
Supp. =Supplices. 

Aes. — Aeschines. 

And. = Andocides. 

Ant. = Antiphon. 

Antiph. = Antiphanes. 

Ar. = Aristophanes. 
Ach. =Acharnenses. 
Ay. = Aves. 

Eecl. = Eeclesiazusae. 
Eq. = Equites. 

Lys. =Lysistrata. 
Nub. = Nubes. 

P. = Pax. 

Plut. = Plutus. 

Ran, = Ranae. 


Thesm.= Thesmophoriazusae. 


Vesp. = Vespae. 
.C.LA. = Corpus in- 
Scriptionum 
Atticarum. 
Com. Fr.— Comic Frag- 


ments. 

D. = Demosthenes. 
Diog. — Diogenes 

Laert. Laertius. 
E. = Euripides. 

Ale. = Alcestis. 

And. = Andromache. 

Bacch. = Bacchae. 

Cycl. = Cyclops. 

El. = Electra. 

Hee, = Hecuba. 

Hel  - Helena. 


Heracl. = Heraclidae. 


The dramatists are cited by Dindorf's lines. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 
H. F. = Hercules furens. 

Hipp. = Hippolytus. 
LA.  -Iiphigenis Auli- 
densis. 
I.T. = Iphigenia Taurica. 
Med. = Medea. 
Or. = Orestes. 
Phoen. = Phoenissae. 
Supp. = Supplices. 
Tro. = Troades. ` 
Hdt. = Herodotus. 
Hom. = Homer. 


The books of the Hiad are 
designated by Greek capi- 
tals (A, B, T, etc.); those 
of the Odyssey by Greek 
small letters (a, B, y, etc.). 

I. = Isocrates. 
1.G.A. = Inscriptiones 
Graecae an- 


tiquissimae. 

Is. = Isaeus. 
Lye. = Lycurgus. 
L. = Lysias. 
Men. = Menander. 

Sent. =Sententiae. 
Philem. = Philemon, 
Pind. = Pindar. 
P. š = Plato. 

A. = Apologia. 

Alc. = Alcibiades. 

Charm. = Charmides. 

Cr. = Crito. 

Crat. = Cratylus, 

Criti. = Critias. 

Eu. = Euthydemus. 

Euth. = Euthyphro. * 

G. = Gorgias. 

Hipp. M. — Hippias Major. 

Lach. = Laches. 

L. = Leges. 


Lys. = Lysis. 
Men. = Meno. 
Menex.= Menexenus. 
Par. = Parmenides. 
Ph. = Phaedo. 
Phae. = Phaedrus 
Phi. = Philebus. 
Pol = Politieus. 
Pr. = Protagoras. 
R. = Respublica. 
Soph. = Sophistes. 
S. = Symposium. 
Th. = Theaetetus. 
Theag. = Theages. 
Tim. = Timaeus. 
S. = Sophocles. 
Aj. = Ajax. 
Ant, = Antigone. 
El. = Electra. 
O. C. = Oedipus Coloneus. 
O. T. =Oedipus Tyrannus. 
Ph. = Philoctetes. 
Tr. = Trachiniae. 
Stob. = Stobaeus. 
Flor. = Florilegium. 


T. = Thucydides. 
X. = Xenophon. 


A. = Anabasis. 

Ap. = Apologia. 

Ages. = Agesilaus. 

C. = Cyropsedia. 

Eq. = de re eqaestri. 

Tk. = Hellenica, 

Hi. = Hiero. 

Hipp. = Hipparchicus. 

M. = Memorabilia. 

o. = Qeconomicus. 

R. A. = Respublica Atheni- 
ensis. 

R.L. = Respublica Lace- 
daemonia, 

S. = Symposium. 

Vect. =de vectigalibus. 


Ven. = de venatione. 


But Tragic fragments (Fr. or 


Frag.) are cited by Nauck's numbers, Comic fragments (except Menander's 
Sententiae) by Kock's volumes and pages. The Orators are cited by the numbers 
of the speeches and the sections in the 'Teubner editions. 

Other abbreviations: —x.T.A. = kal rà Xovrá (et cetera); scil. = scilicet ; i.e. = 
id est; ib. = ibidem; e.g. = exempli gratia; I.E. = Indo-European; )(- as 


contrasted with. 


PART I 


LETTERS, SOUNDS, SYLLABLES, ACCENT 
THE ALPHABET 


1. The Greek alphabet has twenty-four letters. 


Form Name Equivalents Sound 
asm 
A a adda alpha a 4: aha; à: father 
p g fra béta b beg 
Y y yáppa. gamma g go 
^ 8 daAra delta d dig 
E € ei, š (Š JiAóv) epsilon é met 
Z ¢ Cara zeta z daze 
H 7 ro. éta é Fr. féte 
© 6,8 Orta theta, th thin 
I 4 idra iota i ë: meteor; i: police 
Kk kárra kappa ek kin 
ÀA A Aáp fda lambda l let 
M p põ mu m met 
N v v nu n net 
E é éet (&) ai c lax 
O o ov, ó (Ó uikpóv) Omicron 6 obey 
H x met (mt) pi p pet 
P p po vho T run 
X os olypa sigma | 8 such 
T r TOU tau i tar 
Y v $ (Š yiàóv) Wpsion = (u)y ù: Fr. tu; à: Fr. sûr 
^? ¢ pet ($2) phi ph graphic 
X x x< (xO chi ch Germ. machen 
Y y vé (Ui) psi ps gypsum 
Q o 8 (8 péya) öměga E note 


a. Sigma (not capital) at the end of a word is written s, elsewhere c. Thus, 
cewyuós earthquake. 

b. The names in parentheses, from which are derived those in current use, 
were given at a late period, some as late as the Middle Ages. Thus, epsilon 
means. simple e, upsilon ‘simple u, to distinguish these letters from w, oi, 
which were sounded like e and v. 
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c. Labda is a better attested ancient name than lambda. 


2. The Greek alphabet as given above originated in Ionia, and was adopted 
at Athens in 403 s.c. The letters from A to T are derived from Phoenician and 
have Semitic names. The signs T to 2 were invented by the Greeks. From the 
Greek alphabet are derived the alphabets of most European countries. The 
ancients used only the large letters, called majuscules (capitals as E, uncials as 
€); the small letters (minuscules), which were used as a literary hand in the 
ninth century, are cursive forms of the uncials. 

a. Before 408 s.c. in the official Attic alphabet E stood for e, 7, spurious ec 
(6), O for o, w, spurious ov (6), H for the rough breathing, XZ for E, #2 for v. 

A was written for y, and V for X. Thus: 


EAOXSENTEIBOVEIKAITOIAEMOI &3o£ev rý BouÀ kai Ta po. 
XSYAAPAOCEZXSYNEAPAOSAN Evyypadiys £vvéypayav. 
ECPITEAEIONENAIAP'OTOAPAYPIO ¿zurñóetov evar dard roO dpyvptov. 


3. In the older period there were two other letters: (1) F: faf, vau, called 
digamma (i.e. double-gamma) from its shape. It stood after e and was pro- 
nounced like w. p was written in Boeotian as late as 200 s.c. (2) 9: kómrma, 
koppa, which stood after v. Another s, called san, is found in the sign Q, 
called sampi, i.e. san + pi. On these signs as numerals, see 348. 


VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS 


.4. There are seven vowels: a, e, 7, t o, v, œ> Of these « and o are 
always short, and take about half the time to pronounce as ņ and o, 
which are always long; a,¿ v are short in some syllables, long in 
others. In this Grammar, when a, ų v are not marked as long (a, i, 
v) they are understood to bé short. All vowels with the circumflex 
(149) are long. On length by position, see 144. 


a. Vowels are said to be open or close according as the mouth is more open 


3 D. Vau was in use as a genuine sound at the time the Homeric poems were 
composed, though it is found in no Mss. of Homer. Many apparent irregularities 
of epic verse (such as hiatus, 47 D.) can be explained only by supposing that z 
was actually sounded. Examples of words containing z are: dcrv town, &vat 
lord, ávóáve please, exw give way (cp. weak), cikos: twenty (cp. viginti), txa- 
eros each, ¿xwv willing, 2dropat hope (cp. voluptas), oua. am like, £o, of, € him, &£ 
Six, Éros word, eirov said, tpyov, tpdw work, &vvuuc clothe, fr. reo-vips (cp. vestis), 
épéw will say (cp. verbum), torepos evening (cp. vesper), lov violet (ep. viola), 
Eros year (cp. vetus), dvs sweet (cp. suavis), ióetv (oia) know (cp. videre, wit), 
ts strength (cp. vis), iréa willow (cp. vitis, withy), oikos house (cp. vicus), oivos 
wine (cp. vinum), ës his (193), 8xos carriage (cp. veho, wain). Vau was lost 
first before o-sounds (épdw see, cp. be-ware). p occurred also in the middle of 
words: kMégos glory, aired always, öfis sheep (cp. ovis), kXgels key (Dor. wrats, ep. 
Clavis), &£vros stranger, Arfi to Zeus, xaħpós beautiful. Cp. 20, 31, 37 D. 122, 123. 
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or less open in pronouncing them, the tongue and lips assuming different posi- 
tions in the ease of each. 


5. A diphthong (8í$0oyyos having two sounds) combines two vowels 
in one syllable. The second vowel is ¿or v. "The diphthongs are: 
Git, Ely Ol, Q, N, 9 ; av, €v, ov, yv, and u. The of the so-called improper 
diphthongs, à, 5, e, is written below the line and is called iota sub- 
script. But with capital letters, is written on the line (adscript), 
as THI OIAHI = rý oôn or 'Qiàj to the song. All diphthongs are long. 


a. In g, n, @ the « ceased to be written about 100 s.c. The custom of 
writing + under the line is as late as about the eleventh century. 


6. e, ovare either genuine or spurious (apparent) diphthongs (25). Genuine 
et, ov are a combination of e + 1, o + v, as in Aetzro I leave (cp. Morra I have left, 
35 a), yéver to G race (49), ¿kóXouños follower (cp. xédevdos way). Spurious e, 
ov arise from contraction (50) or compensatory lengthening (87). Thus, éptde 
he loved, from épthee, Gels placing from 6evr-s; ¿@[Nouy they loved from édiNcov, 
whois voyage from mos, óoús giving from Əovr-s. 


open 


From à to « and 
from @ to ov the eleva- 
tion of the tongue grad- 
ually increases. w, o, 
ov, v are accompanied 
by rounding of the lips. 


7. The figure of a 
triangle represents the 
relations of the vowels 
and spurious  diph- 
thongs to one another. 


v v (i.e. Germ. ĉi) 
close 


hii 
~ 


8. Diaeresis. — A double dot, the mark of diaeresis (aipecis sepa- 
ration), may be written over « or v when these do not form a diph- 
thong with the preceding vowel: mpotornu I set before, vy to a ship. 


BREATHINGS 


9. Every initial vowel or diphthong has either the rough (°) or 
the smooth (^) breathing. The rough breathing (spiritus asper) is 
pronounced as A, which is sounded before the vowel; the smooth 


5 D. A diphthong wv occurs in New Ionic (óvrós the same from à airós 68 D., 
exwurod of myself = égavroÜ 329 D., Owiva = laua wonder). Ionic has yu for 
Attic av in some words (Hom. vyis ship). 

8 D. In poetry and in certain dialects vowels are often written apart which 
later formed diphthongs: máis (or máis) boy or girl, IIgAefógs. son of Peleus, ú 
(or é) well, ’Aldys (or ' Atóys) Hades, yévet to a race. 

9 D. The Ionic of Asia Minor lost the rough breathing at an early date. So also 
before p (13). Its occurrence in compounds (124 D.) is a relic of the period when 
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breathing (spiritus lenis) is not sounded. Thus, ópos hóros boundary, 
6 os óros mountain. 


10. Initial v (2 and v) always has the rough breathing. 


11. Diphthongstake tbe breathing, as the accent (152), over the second vowel : 
aipéw hairéo I seize, afpe afro I lift. But e, 7, œ take both the breathing and 
the accent on the first vowel, even when : is written in the line (5): ôw =" Abw 
I sing, ¿ms =“Adns Hades, but Aivelas Aeneas. The writing ålðmos (' AfónAos) 
destroying shows that a: does not here form a diphthong; and hence is some- 
times written at (8). 


12. Incompound words (as in rpoopay to foresee, from apo + ópüv) the rough 
breathing is not written, though it must often have been pronounced: cp. é£éópá 
a hall with seats, Lat. exhedra, exedra, rohviorwp very learned, Lat. polyhistor. 
On Attic inscriptions in the old alphabet (2 a) we find EYHOPKON eùöpkov 
faithful to one's oath. 


13. Every initial p has the rough breathing: jwrep orator (Lat. 
rhetor). Medial pp is written Af in some texts: ILópfos Pyrrhus. 


14. The sign for the rough breathing is derived from H, which in the Old 
Attic alphabet (2 a) was used to denote A. Thus, HO ó the. After H was used 
to denote 7, one half (F) was used for h (about 300 n.c.), and, later, the other 
half (4) for the smooth breathing. From F and 4 come the forms and °. 


CONSONANTS 


15. The seventeen consonants are divided into stops (or mutes), 
spirants, liquids, nasals, and double consonants. They may be 
arranged according to the degree of tension or slackness of the vocal 
chords in sounding them, as follows: 

a. Voiced (sonant, i.e. sounding) consonants are produced when the vocal 
chords vibrate. The sounds are represented by the letters 8, à, y (stops), ^, p 
(liquids), &, v, y-nasal (19 a) (nasals), and ¿ (All the vowels are voiced.) 
p with the rough breathing is voiceless. 

b. Voiceless (surd, i.e. hushed) consonants require no exertion of the vocal 
chords. These are m, r, x, é, 9, x (stops), o (spirant or sibilant), and y and £. 

c. Arranged according to the increasing degree of noise, nearest to the vowels 
are the nasals, in sounding which the air escapes without friction through the 
nose; next come the semivowels v and : (20 a), the liquids, and the spirant c, in 
it was still sounded in the simple word. Hom. sometimes has the smooth where 
Attic has the rough breathing in forms that are not Attic : `Atðns (“Acdys), the god 
Hades, @dro sprang (&dopar), &pvüis together (ep. Gua), 3éNos sun (Tos), pos 
dawn (Eos), ipné hawk (iépa£), obpos boundary (épos). But also in dua£a wagon 
(Attic dga£o). In Laconian medial z became * (A): évixaé = évixnoe he con- 
quered. 

10 D. In Aeolic, v, like all the other vowels (and the diphthongs), always has 
the smooth breathing. The epic forms types you, Üpja, tune (325 D.) are Aeolic. 
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sounding which the air escapes with friction through the cavity of the mouth ; 
next come the stops, which are produced by a removal of an obstruction; and 
finally the double consonants. 


16. Stops (or mutes). Stopped consonants are so called because 
in sounding them the breath passage is for a moment completely 
closed. The stops are divided into three classes (according to the 
part of the mouth chiefly active in sounding them) and into three 
orders (according to the degree of force in the expiratory effort). 


Classes Orders 
Labial (lip sounds) r B @ Smooth m Tr kx 
Dental (teeth sounds) T 6 6 Middle B 6 y 
Palatal (palate sounds) «< vy x Rough ó$ 0 x 


a. The dentals are sometimes called linguals. The rough stops are also 
called aspirates (lit. breathed sounds) because they were sounded with a strong 
emission of breath (26). The smooth stops are thus distinguished from the 
rough stops by the absence of breathing. ‘ (h) is also an aspirate. The middle 
Stops owe their name to their position in the above grouping, which is that of 
the Greek grammarians. í 


.17. Spirants. — There is one spirant: o (also called a sibilant). 


a. A spirant is heard when the breath passage of the oral cavity is so nar- 
rowed that a rubbing noise is produced by an expiration. 


18. Liquids. — There are two liquids: A and p. Initial p always 
has the rough breathing (13). 


19, Nasals.— There are three nasals: z (labial), v (dental), and 
y-nasal (palatal). 

a. Gamma before x, y, x, š is called y-nasal. It had the sound of n in think, 
and was represented by n in Latin. Thus, &yxbpa (Lat. ancora) anchor, dyyedos 
(Lat. angelus) messenger, oplyé sphinx. 

b. The name liquids is often used to include both liquids and nasals. 


20. Semivowels. —., v, the liquids, nasals, and the spirant o are 
often called semivowels. (¿ becoming £, and p are also called spirants.) 


a. When : and v correspond to y and w (cp. minion, persuade) they are said 
to be unsyllabie; and, with a following vowel, make one syllable out of two. 
Semivocalic ¿ and v are written ¿and v. Initial. passed into‘ (A), as in Wrap 
liver, Lat. jecur; and into ¢ in (vyóv yoke, Lat. jugum (here it is often called 
the spirant yod). Initial y was written ¢ (3). Medial 1, y before vowels were 
often lost, as in riud-(.)w I honour, Bo(v)-6s, gen. of Boü-s ox, cow (48). 

b. The form of many words is due to the fact that the liquids, nasals, and c 
may fulfil the office of a vowel to form syllables (ep. bridle, even, pst). This is 
expressed by À, £, z, P, g, to be read ‘syllabic A,’ etc., or sonant A’ (see 85 b, c). 


o 


21. Double Consonants. — These are Z, é and y. £ isa combination 
Of oë (or 8s) or & (26). £ is written for xc, yo, xv; V for mo, Bo, do. 
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22. TABLE OF CONSONANT SOUNDS 


Divisioxs — |Physiological Ditferences Labial Dental Palatal 
Nasals Voiced i [ y y-nasal (19 a) 
Semivowels | Voiced u(r) ey) 
Liquids Voiced À p* 

TERM Voiced ot 

Spirants I Voiceless c, s 

(| Voiced B (middle) | à (middle)| » (middle) 
Stops l Voiceless = (smooth), 7 (smooth)! « (smooth) 

, Voiceless Aspirate| $ (rough) 8 (rough) x (rough) 
Double Í Voiced € I : 
consonants (| Voiceless v š 
* p is voiceless. Í æ was voiced only when it had the ¢ sound (26). 


ANCIENT GREEK PRONUNCIATION 


23. The pronunciation of Ancient Greek varied much according 
to time and place, and differed in many important respects from 
that of the modern language. While in general Greek of the classical 
period was a phonetic language, i.e. its letters represented the sounds, 
and no heard sound was unexpressed in writing (but see 108), in course 
of time many words were retained in their old form though their pro- 
nunciation had changed. The tendency of the language was thus to 
become more and more unphonetic. Our current pronunciation of 
Ancient Greek is only in part even approximately correct for the 
period from the death of Pericles (429 s.c.) to that of Demosthenes 
(822); and in the case of several sounds, e.g. é, $, x, 0, it is certainly 
erroneous for that period. But ignorance of the exact pronunciation, 
as well as long-established usage, must render any reform pedantioal, 
if not impossible. In addition to, and in further qualification of, the 
list of sound equivalents in 1 we may note the following: 


24. Vowels.— Short a, i, v differed in sound from the corresponding long 
vowels only in being less prolonged ; e and o probably differed from y and w also 
in being less open, a difference that is impossible to parallel in English as our 
Short vowels are more open than the long vowels. à: asa in Germ. kat. There 
is no true ë in accented syllables in English; the a of idea, aha is a neutral , 


vowel €: aséin bonté; somewhat similar is a in bakery. m: as ë in fête, or 


24 D. In Lesbos, Boeotia, Laconia, possibly in Ionia, and in some other 
places, v was still sounded oo after it became like Germ. ë in Attic. ` 
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nearly as ein where. Y: nearly as the first e in meteor, eternal. o: aso in Fr. 
mot, somewhat like unaccented 6 in obey or phonetic (as often sounded). w: as 
o in Fr. encore. Eng. 6 is prevailingly diphthongal (0%). v was originally 
sounded as u in prune, but by the fifth century had become like that of Fr. tu, 
Germ. thür. It never had in Attic the sound of win mute. After v had become 
like Germ. ü, the only means to represent the sound of the old v (oo in moon) 
was ov (25). Observe, however, that, in diphthongs, final v retained the old 

sound, : 


25. Diphthongs. — The diphthongs were sounded nearly as follows : 


at as in Cairo av as ow in out qv as 6h!-00 
ec as in vein ev as e (met) + oo (moon) cv as 6h!-00 
o. as in soil ov as in ourang „v asin Fr. huit 


In e, m, @ the long open vowels had completely overpowered the « by 100 n.c., 
so that « ceased to be written (6 a). The. is now generally neglected in pro- 
nunciation though it may have still been sounded to some extent in the fourth 
century B.C. — The genuine diphthongs e and ov (6) were originally distinct 
double sounds (ZA/-i, óh/-o0), and as such were written EI, OT in the Old Attic 
alphabet (2a): EPEIAE éred4, TOY TON rovro». The spurious diphthongs 
ev and ov (6) are digraphs representing the long sounds of simple e (French é) 
and original v. By 400 ».c. genuine e and ov had become simple single sounds 
pronounced as ei in vein and ou in ourang; and spurious e and ov, which had 
been written E and O (2a), were now often written EI and OT. After 300 B.c. 
e gradually acquired the sound of e? in seize. ev was sounded like eA/-00, qv 
and ev like ëh!-oo, 0A/-00, pronounced rapidly but smoothly. w. is now com- 
monly sounded as wi in quit. It occurred only before vowels, and the loss of 
the « in óós son (43) shows that the diphthongal sound was disliked. 


26. Consonants. — Most of the consonants were sounded as in English (1). 
Before ¿, Kk, y, T, e never had a sh (or zh) sound heard in Lycia (Avia), Asia 
C Asi). o was usually like our sharp s; but before voiced consonants (15 a) 
it probably was soft, like z; thus we find both xótuos and xóegos on inscriptions. 
— t was probably = zd, whether it arose from an original cò (as in ’A@jvafe, 
from ’A@nva(v)s-de Athens-wards), or from dz, developed from dy (as in tuyór, 
from (d)yvyóv, cp. jugum). “The z in zd gradually extinguished the d, until in 
the Hellenistic period (p. 4) £ sank to z (as in zeal), which is the sound in 
Modern Greek. — The aspirates $, 0, x were voiceless stops (15 b, 16 a) followed 
by a strong expiration: wh, rh, ch as in upheaval, hothouse, backhand (though 
here h is in a different syllable from the stop). Thus, ¢evyw was w'ebyw, 08 
was 7'édw, éxw was É-k v. Cp. ép ë for ér(1) `@, etc. Probably only one h was 
heard when two aspirates came together, as in éx6pós (éxr'pés). After 300 A.D. 
(probably) $, 0, and x became spirants, ¢ being sounded as f (as in Murros 
Philip), 0 as th in theatre, x as ch in German ich or loch. The stage between 
aspirates and spirants is sometimes represented by the writing r¢ (= pf), T6, kx, 


26 D. Aeolic has có for ¿ in todos (ótos branch). In late Laconian 6 passed 
into ¢ (cmploy = Onplov wild beast). In Laconian and some other dialects B 
became aspirant and was written for p. ë became a spirant in Attic after Christ, 
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which are affricata. — The neglect of the k in Latin representations of ¢, 6, x 
possibly shows that these sounds consisted of a stop t A. ‘hus, Pilipus = 
Birros, tus = 0úos, Aciles =’ Axieis. Modern Greek has the spirantic sounds, 
and these, though at variance with classical pronunciation, are now usually 
adopted. See also 108. 


VOWEL CHANGE 


27. Quantitative Vowel Gradation. — In the formation and inflec- 
tion of words a short vowel often interchanges with its correspond- 
‘ing long vowel Thus 


SHORT a € t o v 
LONG y (à after e, « p, 31) " ç o v 
Tud- éá-o Piré-w ixüvo 89Aó-o $-cis 
I honour I permit I love I come I show nature 
Tipy-cw ea-ow PrH-cw fküvov 69A ó-c o $Ü-ua. 
future future future imperf. future growth, 


28. Difference in quantity between Attic and Epic words is due chiefly either 
to (1) metrical lengthening, or to (2) different phonetic treatment, as kaApós, 
riw become Epic xàAós fair, rivo I pay (31 D. 1), Attic carbs, riw. 

29. The initial short vowel of a word forming the second part of a compound 
is often lengthened: orparnyés general (orparós army + &yew to lead 881 d). 


30. Attic n, a.— Attic has y for original & of the earlier period, 
as yyy report (Lat. fama). Ionic also has y for original a. Doric 
and Aeolic retain original a (papa). 


28 D. Metrical lengthening. — Many words, which would otherwise not fit 
into the verse, show in the Epic e for e, ov (rarely oo for o, and à, i, v for 
4,1, V. Thus, eiváXws in the sea for éváNos, elapwwós vernal for éapwós, brelpoxos 
eminent for vmépoxos, eiNjXovÜa have come for éXMáXov6a, o)Aópevos destructive, 
accursed for ddduevos, obpea mountains from pos, OvAvurow of Olympus from 
“Odvyros. o before a vowel appears as o. in mvo breath. Similarly, hyáðeos 
very holy for dydéeos; but hveuóeis windy (from &veuos) has the y of úrývrepos 
under the wind (29), and riOjpevos placing (for ri8éuevos) borrows y from rlény.. 

A short syllable under the rhythmic accent (‘ictus’) is lengthened metrically : 
(1) in words having three or more short syllables: the first of three shorts 
(ob\épevos), the second of four shorts (imeíooxos), the third of five shorts (åre- 
peicia boundless); (2) in words in which the short ictus syllable is followed by 
two longs and a short (OvAduroo). A short syilable not under the rhythmic 
accent is lengthened when it is preceded aud followed by a long ; thus, any vowel 
preceded by p (mvelo breathe = mvefw), ç or v before a vowel (rpobūpiyo:i zeal). 

90 D. 1. Doric and Aeolic retain original a, as in u&Xov apple (cp. Lat. mdlum, 
Att. uio»), x&pv£ herald (Att. k$pv£). But Doric and Aeolic have original 7 
when 7 interchanges with e, as in ri@nu I place, rl0epev we place, maTnp prépa 
mother, mouv souéwn shepherd. 

2. Tonic has y after e, ;, and p. Thus, yereh, oxi}, huépn. 
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a. This is true also of the à which is the result of early compensative length- 
ening, by which -arc-, -acA-, -acp-, and -agv- changed to -às-, -àA-, -au-, and 
-av-. (See 37 b.) But in a few cases like rds for rávs, and in mâsa for rdvea 
(118) where the combination avc arose at a later period, à was not changed to n. 
$$&rac for bpFvar to weave follows rerp&vat to pierce. 

b. Original à became 7 after v, as gu} growth. In some words, however, we 
find a. 


31. In Attic alone this » was changed back to a: 


1. When preceded by a p; as 4uépà day, xópa country. This appears to have 
taken place even though an o intervened: as áxpóüga a musical piece, 
&6póa. collected. 

Exceptions: (a) But pem was changed to py: as xépy for kopen maiden. 
(b): Likewise py, when the result of contraction of pea, remained: as &pn 
from pea mountains. (c) And poy was changed to ppm: as xéppy for kbpon 
(79) one of the temples. | 

2. When preceded by e or «: as yeved generation, oxi shadow. 

This change takes place even when the 7 is the result of the contraction 
Of ea: as bya healthy, évàe& lacking, for vy from bye(o)a, évóefj from 
évdee(a)a; also, if originally a f intervened, as véa for vera young (Lat. 
nova). 

Exceptions: Some exceptions are due to analogy: iy healthy, ebovf) 
shapely (292 d) follow ca$$ clear. 


32. In the choruses of tragedy Doric à is often used for y. Thus, 
parnp mother, pix soul, yâ earth, 8óeravos wretched, EBay went. 


33. The dialects frequently show vowel sounds that do not occur 
in the corresponding Attie words. 


94. Transfer of Quantity. — yo, ya often exchange quantities, be- 
coming ew, ex. Thus, AydJs (Epic Aads folk) becomes Aeós, as móànņos 
becomes «óAeos of a city; reĝvyóros reÜveSros dead; Bacidia Baoıhéa 
king. ‘ : 


88D. afore: iapós sacred," Aprams (for " Apregus), Tpáme turn Dor. ; efora: 
` @épcos courage Aeol., Épowv male, dpéw see, réccepes four (= rérrapes) Yon.; a 
for o: óukarlo: (for diaxdo10r) 200 Dor., dd under Aeol.; o fora: orpbros (eTpa- 
TOS) army, dv (dvd) wp Aeol., réropes (rérrapes) four Dor.; € for: écowr inferior 
(Trey) Ion.; «for o: ’AréAAwy Dor. (also AróAAev); € for e: uétev greater 
Ion. ; efor v: képvav mix (= kipyávat for kepavvóvac) Aeol. ; v fore: ¿crlm hearth 
Ion. icrí& Dor. (for écríà), xptoros (xpvscos) golden Aeol, fbs god Boeot., 
kooplw arrange Dor.; w fora: mloupes four (rérrapes) Hom.; v for o: örva 
name Dor., Àeol, ám? from Aeol.; @forov: dy accordingly lon., Dor. 
84 D. Often in Ionic : 'Arpetóeo from earlier 'Arpefóao son of Atreus, ixérew 
from ixérao suppliant. This ew generally makes a single syllable in poetry (60). 
The yo intermediate between ao and ew is rarely found. 
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35. Qualitative Vowel Gradation.— In the same root or suffix we 
find an interchange among different vowels (and diphthongs) simi- 
lar to the interchange in sing, sang, sung. 


a. This variation appears in strong grades and in a weak grade (including 
actual expulsion of à vowel— in diphthongs, of the first vowel). Thus, pép-w 
I carry, $óp-o-s tribute, pap thief, $ap-é-rpà quiver, al- p-o-s chariot (two- 
carrier), Nelr-e I leave, Né-Xovr-a I have left, \er-eiv to leave. 'The interchange 
is quantitative in $óp-o-s $óp (cp. 21). 

b. When, by the expulsion of a vowel in the weak grade, an unpronounce- 
able combination of consonants resulted, a vowel sound was developed to render 
pronunciation possible. Thus, pa or ap was developed from p between conso- 
nants, as in ma-rpá-c. from marp-ct (262) ; and a from r, as in abró-ua-ro-v for 
adTo-py-TOV automaton (acting of its own will), cp. név-o-s rage, pé-pov-a I yearn. 
So in dvopatvw name for dvoyrtw ; Cp. övopa. 

c. A vowel may also take the place of an original liquid or nasal after a con- 
sonant; as éAvca for ENŬO p. This p, N #, v in b and c is called sonant liquid 
or sonant nasal. š 


36. TABLE OF THE CHIEF VOWEL GRADES 
Strong Grades Weak Grade Strong Grades Weak Grade 
1. 2. 1. 2. 
à. € :0 — ora d. &: o a 
b. e:o t e. nia eora 
C. ev: ov u f. e o 
I UR Ibecame : yé-yov-a Iam born yi-y v-o-par I become 
rpéro I turn : Tpow-4 Trout è-rpám-nv Iwas put to Slight 
b.. me(0-o I persuade :omé-moif-a. I trust (568) si6-avós persuasive 
c. éNeú(0)o-o-uaa I shall go: ¢d-Hov8-a Ihave gone iv8-o-v I went (Epie) 
d. ga-pl (Dor., 80) I say : gw-vh speech $a-uév we speak 
ë f rÉ-0n-)4 I place : 0o-pó-s heap . &e-ró-s placed, adopted 
tO phy-vo-m I break : č-ppwy-a I have broken é-ppdy-n it was broken 
ói-8u-y. I give 5l-do-pev we give 


N. 1. — Relatively few words show examples of all the above series of grades. 
Some have five grades, as ra-rijp, ra-rép-o, ei-má-rwp, eb-má-rop-a, wa-T p-ós. 
N. 2. — e and « vary in merávvüja T ÍTymt spread out. 


COMPENSATORY LENGTHENING 


87. Compensatory lengthening is the lengthening of a short vowel 
to make up for the omission of a consonant. 


37 D. 1. Ionic agrees with Attic except where the omitted consonant was f, 
which in Attic disappeared after a consonant without causing lengthening. 
Thus, £etvos for Eévos stranger, eiveka on account of (also in Dem.) for évexa, 
opos boundary for ópos, koüpos boy for kópos, potves alone for nóvos. These 
forms are also used generally in poetry. 
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The short vowels a € i o | v 
are lengthened to a €t l oo | v 
Thus the forms Táv-s |é-pev-oa ékNiv-oa toys Óeuyvvr-s 
become ras Zpeva ÉkNtva Tous decxvbs 
the Iremained| J leaned’ the showing 


a, Thus are formed xretvw I kill for krev-ue, pôelpw I destroy for $6ep-w, 
déretpa giver for dorep-ra, kNivo I lean for wrrv-ww, dropipw I lament for ddropup-w. 
. b. a becomes 7 in the e-aorist of verbs whose stems end in à, p, or >, when 
not preceded by : or p. Thus, égay-ca becomes @-pyva I showed, but émepav-ca 
becomes émépava I finished. So cedhvn moon for cedac-vy (céħas gleam). 
€. The diphthongs e and ov due to this lengthening are spurious (6). 


38. à arises from a upon the loss of its , (48) in del always (from alel), 
áerós eagle (alerós), Met weeps (kXalec), ¿Ma olive-tree (édala, cp. Lat. oliva). 

a. This change took place only when a: was followed by p (alfel, aigerés from 
dgseros, kNatce: from khagiei 111, 128) or ı (OnBals the Thebaid from OnBads); 
and only when ç or ¿ was not followed by o. 


SHORTENING, ADDITION, AND OTHER VOWEL CHANGES © 


39. Shortening. —A long vowel may be shortened before another long 
vowel: Baoihéwy from Basihwv of kings, vedv from vov of ships, reOveds from 
TcÜvnós dead. 

40. A long vowel before ;, v, a nasal, or a liquid + a following consonant 
was regularly shortened: văðs from original vavs ship, éué-yev from é-uwyg-vr 
were mixed. The long vowel was often introduced again, as Ion. »yôs ship. 


41. Addition. —a, e, o are sometimes prefixed before A, u, p, F (prothetic ` 
vowels). Thus, d-Ac&l@w anoint with oil, Nimos fat; é-pv6pós red (cp. Lat. ruber), 
é-elxoo. from é-(p)elkost ; ó-uóp'yvüguc wipe; ¿-x0és and x6és yesterday, t-xris weasel 
(xriién weasel-skin helmet) are doubtful cases. . 


42. Development. — A medial vowel is sometimes developed from A or » 
between two consonants; thus a, Aa; ap, pa; av (35 b). Also (rarely) in 
forms like Ion. Bápeyxos = Att. Bpáyxos hoarseness. 


2. Doric generally lengthens e and o to n and w: Eros, dpos, kOpos, wdvos, 
So paca muse from povca for povra, THs for róvs the, jul am for écu, xuMoi 
1000 for xerAc, Ionic xe. (In some Doric dialects £ drops as in Attic (£évos, 
pos); and avs, ovs may become ds, os: deoréras lords, rós the.) 

3. Aeolic has as, es (a genuine diphth.), o« from avs, evs, ovs. Thus, maia all 
(Cretan rdvea, Att. mca), Mowe they loose from Xóowra Elsewhere Aeol. prefers 
assimilated forms (čuevva, ÉkNwva, Eévvos, Evvexa, Sppos, čupa, xéo). Butsingle y, 
p are also found, as in kópa, uóvos. Aeolic has @Oéppw, kMvvo, ddopdppw; Cp. 87 a. 

39 D. In the Ionic genitive of A stems (214 D. 8) -ew» is from -ywy out of -&v. 
So in Ionic BaciAda from BasiMja king. So even before a short vowel in Hom. 
pies, Hpwe hero (cp. 148 D. 8). 

GREEK GRAM. — 2 
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43. Disappearance. — The + and v of diphthongs often disappear before a 
following vowel. ‘Thus, $ós from viós son, Bo-ds genitive of Boü-s ox, cow. «and 
v here became semivowels (z, v), which are not written. Cp. 148 D. 3. 


44. a. The disappearance of e before a vowel is often called hyphaeresis (tpal- 
pests omission). Thus Ionic vooods chick for veoacós, ópr for éoprh festival ; ddeds 
fearlessly for d5eéws. Here e was sounded nearly like y and was not written. 

b. The disappearance of a short vowel between consonants is called syncope 
(evykomá cutting up). Thus rimrw fall for mi-rer-w, marpós father for warépos. 
Syncopated forms show the weak grade of vowel gradation (35, 36). 


45. Assimilation. — A vowel may be assimilated to the vowel standing in 
the following syllable: BigMorv book from BvBMor (BóBXos papyrus). 
a. On assimilation in distracted verbs (ópów see, etc.), see 643 ff., 652. 


EUPHONY OF VOWELS 
CONTACT OF VOWELS AND HIATUS 


46. Attic more than any other dialect disliked the immediate 
succession of two vowel sounds in adjoining syllables. To avoid 
such suecession, which often arose in the formation and inflection of 
words, various means were employed: contraction (48 ff), when the 
vowels collided in the middle of a word; or, when the succession 
occurred between two words (hiatus), by crasis (62 ff.), elision (70 ff.), 
aphaeresis (76), or by affixing a movable consonant at the end of 
the former word (134). 


47. Hiatus is usually avoided in prose writers by elision (70 ff.) ; but in 
. eases where elision is not possible, hiatus is allowed to remain by different 
writers in different degrees, commonly after short words, such as ð, el, Ñ, Kal, 
nh, and the forms of the article. 


43 D. So in Hdt. kéera: for kelera: lies, Ba6£a for Baeza. deep. 

44a. D. Cp. Hom. feol A 18 (one syllable). + becomes ¢ in Hom. róxMos (two 
syllables) @ 567. «rarely disappears: ó$uov for O09,uov belonging to the people 
M 213. 

47 D. Hiatus is allowed in certain cases. 

1. In epic poetry: a. After v and v: gov dugls, ob éco. 

b. After a long final syllable having the rhythmic accent: soe é8£Aovca 
C V NM IL v). 

c. When a long final syllable is shortened before an initial vowel (weak, or 
improper, hiatus) : àkrg é#' Ym (ev o c — — ). 

d. When the concurrent vowels are separated by the caesura; often after 
the fourth foot: ¿AN &y éuQv óxéwv ériPjceo, | ipa inat; very often between 
the short syllables of the third foot (the feminine caesura): as, dAX áxéovsa 
KdOnoo, | éu@ 3 érimelfeo pöly ; rarely after the first foot: aùràp 6 yyw A 333. 

e. Where ¢ has been lost. 

2. In Attic poetry hiatus is allowable, as in 1c, and after rf what ? ed well, 
interjections, mepi concerning, and in oj8é (unde) els (for oddels, pydels no one). 
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CONTRACTION 


48. Contraction unites in a single long vowel or diphthong two 
vowels or a vowel and a diphthong standing next each other in 
suecessive syllables in the same word. 

a. Oceasion for contraction is made especially by the concurrence of vowel 
sounds which were once separated by c, v (F), and + (17, 20a). 


The following are the chief rules governing contraction: 


49. (I) Two vowels which can form a diphthong (5) unite to 
form that diphthong: yévei = yéver, ai8di = aio, kufjtüpov = KAjBpov. 


50. (II) Like Vowels. — Like vowels, whether short or long, unite 
in the common long; ee oo become e, ov (6): yépaa = yépā, prrénre 
= ure; epiree = edirer, dyAdopey = SyAodpev. 

a. v is rarely contracted with u (ds + tiov = dpidiov small snake) or v with v 

. (és son in inscriptions, from ù(:)ús = viós, 43). : 

51. (III) Unlike Vowels.— Unlike vowels are assimilated, either 
the second to the first (progressive assimilation) or the first to the 
second (regressive assimilation). 

a. An o sound always prevails over an a or e sound: o or o before or after a, 
and before m, forms e. oe and eo form ov (a spurious diphthong, 6). Thus, 
Tiuáouev = TipGper, aldda = ald&, pwa = ipe, Tipdw = ripa, Snddnre = dyAGTe ; 
put pirdonev = pidodper, Snrberov = Sydobroy. 

b. When « and e or m come together the vowel sound that precedes prevails, 
and we have & or q : ópae = dpa, ripáyre = ripáre, pea = bp. 

c. v rarely contracts: v+ u= v in Ix0óàoy from ¿x@vtšov small fish; w + € 
Strictly never becomes v (273). "T 

52. (IV) Vowels and Diphthongs. — A vowel disappears before a 
diphthong beginning with the same sound: prám = pyat, die = 
diet, Snroo = Syot. 

53. A vowel before a diphthong not beginning with the same 
sound generally contracts with the first vowel of the diphthong; the 
last vowel, if & is subscript (D): Tīpde = rip, Tipdoyney = Tt pev, 
Aelrreat = Aeímy, pepvyoipny = pepvpay. 

a. But e-+ ov becomes ov: giddor = $000; o + €t, o + become ov: àqgAós, = 
Suro, naby = Sydo?. 

54. Spurious eand ovare treated like eand o : ripáew —ripár, dn dbey= Syrody, 
tindovoer=Tipae: (but ripáe —riug and 53A6ec — ^ot, since e: is here genuine ; 6). 


50 D. ¿+ c— t occurs chiefiy in the Ionic, Doric, and Aeolic dative singular 
of nouns in «s (268 D.), as in róku = wédt; also in the optative, as in $6i-i-ro = 
iro. 
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55. (V) Three Vowels.— When three vowels come together, the 
last two unite first, and the resulting diphthong may be contracted 
with the first vowel: thus, ripa is from ripo-y out of riga-e(o)u ; but 
YIepikAéovs from IFepixAéeos. i 


56. Irregularities. — A short vowel preceding a or any long vowel or diph- 
thong, in contracts of the first and second declensions, is apparently absorbed 
(235, 290): xptoea = xpve& (not xpbr9), dardda = ard& (not drdS), by analogy 
to the a which marks the neuter plural, ypicéais = xpvcats. (So judas = djuás 
to show the -as of the accus. pl.) Only in the singular of the first declension 
does eà become m (or a after a vowel or p): xpicdas = xpvafjs, apyupéa = áp'yvpá. 
In the third declension eea becomes cà (265); ¿ea or vea becomes «à (và) or vy (vq). 
See 292 d. 

Various special cases will be considered under their appropriate sections. 


57. The contraction of a long vowel with a short vowel sometimes does not 
occur by reason of analogy. Thus, v»t (two syllables) follows v«ós, the older 
form of veós (275). Sometimes the long vowel was shortened (39) or transfer 
of quantity took place (34). f 


58. Vowels that were once separated’ by o or ¿£ (20) are often not con- 
tracted in dissyllabic forms, but contracted in polysyllabic forms. Thus, @e(z)ós 
god, but Oovkv8tógs Thucydides (6eós + kõõos glory). 


59. TABLE OF VOWEL CONTRACTIONS 
[A fter ec or ov, gen. means genuine, sp. means spurious.) 
ata =a yépaa = yépa eta =? beat = Mn 
apa =a das = as whence Aver 
ata =a BeBdaor = BeBaor | =a xpicéats = xpUcats 
a + a =a pváac = pva? (56) 
ate =¢ pag = pve ete = et (sp.) piddere = duNetre 
ate = Tipáere = Tiare € + et (gen.) = ex (gen.) ótÀ ée, = pire? 
a e (gen.) = @ Tipdaer = Tipe € + ec (sp) = et (sp) piddecy = diet» 
a+ ec(sp.) = a Tipáew = Tidy e€ +m =m prrénre = duMjTE 
a+y7 =a Tiudnre = Tipüre e +n =y pirén = ph 
“+n EE? Tin = rive e+e = et (gen.) 'yévet = yéver 
a +: = at képat = képai € +o = ov (sp.) QiMéouey. = pthoduev 
ae =&ë patrepos = pdrepos | € + ot = ot gréare = pidoire 
a+o =o Tiudouev = riuÓuev | € + ov (sp) = ov piréover = piroiice 
a+o =e Tipo = up |e + u = eu év = eb 
a + ou (sp.) = c ériuáe(o)o (55) edo = e prréw = pĝ 
= ériped e +e =e xpucép = xpUcQ 
a+o =w Tiu c = Tine gta =m Adn(o)as = Ng 
e +a = % telxea == Telyn ne =m Ttuñevros = Tiufjvros 
=a óc Téa = 6072(56)| N + ec(gen.) = m chee = oy 
e + =m ómA éa = cM) n+ et (sp) = m Tipjes = Tips 


$8 D. In Hom. óeios of fear from 3ée(c)-os the first two vowels unite. 
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TABLE OF VOWEL CONTRACTIONS — Concluded 


n+” =m pavanre = $avire |o +n = ot óyÀóg = Sn oi 
gta = tn - ff =e àƏós = gs 
n+ o =e peurnoluny = ° +: = 08 ax or = $xof 
uepvQumov| o + o = ov (sp.) T Mos = mos 
ate =m [2 v5 = Ks o + ot = ot Snorer = Snrotper 
t +e =: Xlios = Xios o + ov (sp) = ov (sp.) óyAóovat = OqAXobc 
° +a = o aidéa = aldd o +o Da óqAóm = bn AW 
=a årħóa | — arhd o+yg = TÀÓQ = TAG 
(56) ute = ¿x0u[6oy = ix bbd.0v 
° +e = ov (8p-) hoe = éófjNov |u+U EET] bus (for vids) = Üs 
o + et (gen.)= oc 69er = nro? ota = Hpwa = pw 
o + et (sp.) = ov Snddery = Sndodv we =Q pwt = jpe 
oct" =% Ondénre = öre | o + w =a 9d (Hom.)= 66 


N. — The forms of jīyów shiver contract from the stem pryw- (yielding o or e). 


SYNIZESIS 


60. In poetry two vowels, or a vowel and a diphthong, belonging 
to successive syllables may unite to form a single syllable in pronun- 
ciation, but not in writing. Thus, Barca missiles, roAews city, IInXyid- 
dew son of Peleus, xpicé golden. This is called Synizésis (cvvitnors 
settling together). š uk 


61. Synizesis may occur between two words when the first ends 
in a long vowel or diphthong. This is especially the case with 8j 


59 D. Attic contracts more, Ionic less, than the other dialects, The laws of 
contraction often differ in the different dialects. 

' 1. Ionic (Old and New) is distinguished by its absence of contraction. Thus, 
mÀóos for mAoüs voyage, reíxea for rely walls, ócréa for dora bones, dowdy for 
gdh song, åepyós for dpyés idle. The Mss. of Hat. generally leave ee, ey uncon- 
tracted ; but this is probably erroneous in most cases. Ionie rarely contracts 
where Attic does not: óyóóxorra for óyóofkovra eighty. 

2. «o, ew, eov generally remain open in all dialects except Attic. In Ionic ew 
is usually monosyllabic. Ionic (and less often Doric) may contraot eo, eov to ev: 
ced from odo of thee, picoi from Pirdover they love. 

3. ao, Go, aw, Go contract to & in Doric and Aeolic. Thus, 'Arpelóa from 
'Arpeló&o, Dor. yeA&vri they laugh from yeddorrs, xwpav from xwpdwy of countries. 
In Aeolic oà = à in Ba66evr. (Ion. Be66evro) = Att. Bonboðvrı aiding (dative). 

4. Doric contracts ae to n; am ton; ae, ay to y. Thus, zm from »íxae con- 
quer! p from épde: and dpdy ; but de = à (dds from ¿éMos, Hom. héros sun). 

5. The Severer (and earlier) Doric contracts ee to 7, and oe, oo to w. Thus, 
grdjrw from piheérw, SqhGre from SyAdere, Urzo from irro-o (290 D.); the Milder 
(and later) Doric and N. W. Greek contract to e, and ov. . Aeolic agrees with the 
Severer Doric. 
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now, 4 or, $ (interrog.), uý not, éreí since, ¿yë T, à oh ; as Fob O 18. 
ÁO 
a. The term synizesis is often restricted to cases where the first vowel is long. 


Where the first vowel is short, e, « were sounded nearly like y ; v nearly like w. 
Cp. 44a. ‘The single syllable produced.by synizesis is almost always long. | 


CRASIS 


62. Crasis (pacts mingling) is the contraction of a vowel or 
diphthong at the end of a word with a vowel or diphthong begin- 
ning the following word. Over the syllable resulting from contrac- 
tion is placed a’ called cordnis (kopovís hook), as raAAa from rà dAdo 
the other things, the rest. 

a. The coronis is not written when the rough breathing stands on the first 
word : 6 dyOpwros = &vOpwros. 

b. Crasis does not occur when the first vowel may be elided. (Some editors 
write 7&XAa, eto.) 


63. Crasis occurs in general only between words that belong together; and 
the first of the two words united by crasis is usually the less important ; as the 
article, relative pronoun (8, d), mpó, kat, 64, o. Crasis occurs chiefly in poetry. 

a. It is rare in Hom., common in the dialogue parts of the drama (especially 
in comedy), and frequent i in the orators. 


64. m,7,k become ¢, 0, x when the next word begins with the rough breath- 
ing (124) : +? huépa= Onuepe the day, kal ol and the = xot (68 c). 


. 65. Iota subscript (5) appears in the syllable resulting from crasis only when 
the first syllable of the second word contains an «: èyò olda = éygda I know 
(but v óp'yáro = rópyáve the instrument, 68 a). 


66. The rules for crasis are in general the same as those for contraction 
(48 ff.). Thus, 7d óvoua = roğvopa the name, 6 èv = obv, à vep = vep oh man, 
apd Éx wy = mpolxev excelling, TÒ iuártov = 6olpártov the cloak (64), à ¿yó = dyó. 

But the following exceptions are to be noted (67-09) : 


67. A diphthong may lose its final vowel: oi ¿uol = odpol, cot orl = covarl, 
pov stl = potori. Cp. 43, 68. 


68. The final vowel or diphtliong of the article, and of rol, is dropped, and an 
initial a of the next word is lengthened unless it is the first vowel of a diph- 
thong. The same rule applies in part to xat. 

a. Article. —ó åvńp = drip, of &vüpes = dvdpes, al dyabal = dyabal, 9 ddpOea = 
GAGea, ToU dvdpbs = Tavdpbs, TQ avdpl = rávàpl, 6 aúrós = abrós the same, rod 
abvrod = raro of the same. 

b. Tol. — rol dpa = rdpa, uévro: dv = pevráv. 

. €. kal. — (1) ae is dropped: kal a$rós = kaùrós, kal où = koù, kal 7 = x), Kat 
ol = xol, kal ixerevere = xixerevere and ye beseech (64). (2) ae is contracted 
chiefly before e and ev: kal év — káv, kal éyó = ky, kal és = kás, kal dra = 
kara (note however kal ef = xel, kal els = xeis); also before o in kal öre = xóre, 
kal Sirws = xümos (64). 
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N. — The exceptions in 68 a-c to the laws of contraction are due to the desire 
to let the vowel of the more important word prevail: vyp, not &vnp, because of 
avip. 

69. Most crasis forms of érepos other are derived from á&repos, the earlier form : 
thus, ó repos = drepos, oi Erepor = drepor ; but Tod érépov = Godrdpov (64). 


ELISION 


70. Elision is the expulsion of a short vowel at the end of a word 
before a word beginning with a vowel. An apostrophe (’) marks the 
place where the vowel is elided. 

GX (à) dye, dwr (a) évvéa, Ep’ (= èri) éavroü (64), €xoul (t) dv, yévorr’ (o) dv. 

a. Elision is often not expressed to the eye except in poetry. Both inscrip- 
tions and the Mss. of prose writers are very inconsistent, but even where the 
elision is not expressed, it seems to have occurred in speaking ; i.e. ðe etre and 
85 eire were spoken alike. The Mss. are of little value in such cases. 


71. Elision affects only unimportant words or syllables, such as particles, 
adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions of two syllables (except epi, &xpi, 
wéxpt, br. "I2 b, c), and the final syllables of nouns, pronouns, and verbs. 

a. The final vowel of an emphatic personal pronoun is rarely elided. 


72. Elision does not occur in 

a. Monosyllables, except such as end in e (r£, dé, yé). 

b. The conjunction ör: that (ör is &re when). 

c. The prepositions mpó before, dxpr, uéxpc until, and mept concerning (except 
before O. 

d. The dative singular ending : of the third declension, and in o:, the ending 
of the dative plural. 

e. Words with final v. 


73. Except ¿srt is, forms admitting movable » (134 a) do not suffer elision 
in prose. (But some cases of e in the-perfect occur in Demosthenes.) 


74. « in the personal endings and the infinitive is elided in Aristophanes ; 
scarcely ever, if at-all, in tragedy ; its elision in prose is doubtful. o is elided 
in tragedy in ofyo alas. 


68 D. Hom. has Spiros = 6 üpwrros, wirds = 6 adrés. Hdt. has ovrepos = ó 
Erepos, vip = ò výp, Gurol = oi abrol, rduré = Tò airs, rÓvroU = roD aùroÎ, éwurod 
= ëo aóro0, Svbpes = of dvSpes. Doric has «pal = kal èrl. 

72D. Absence of elision in Homer often proves the loss of £ (3), as in 
kara červ X 1. Epic admits elision in od thy, fd, in the dat. sing. of the third 
decl, in -c: and -a in the personal endings, and in -van -ofar of the infinitive, 
and (rarely) in pot, col, rot. ava oh king, and dva = dvdornh rise up, elide only 
once, /d¢ and never. Hdt. elides less often than Attic prose; but the Mss. are 
not a sure guide. epi sometimes appears as rép in Doric and Aeolic before 
words beginning with other vowels than «. öge? éddva: A 272. Cp. 148 D. 1. 

73 D. In poetry a vowel capable of taking movable » is often cut off. 
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75. Interior elision takes place in forming compound words. Here 
the apostrophe is not used. Thus, ovde/s no one from od8 eis, xafopaw 
look down upon from xara ópáw, peOinpe let go from pera touc (124). 

a. óói, rovri this are derived from the demonstrative pronouns 50e, roire 
+ the deictic ending 7 (333 g). 

b. Interior elision does not always occur in the formation of compounds. 
Thus, exwrroÜüxos sceptre-bearing from cxnrro + oxos (i.e. eoxos). Cp. 878. 

c. On the accent in elision, see 174. 


» 


APHAERESIS (INVERSE ELISION) 


76. Aphaeresis (á$aípecis taking away) is the elision of e at the beginning 
of a word after a word ending in a long vowel or diphthong. This occurs only 
in poetry, and chiefly after uý not, ý or. Thus, ui ' vraü6a, 1) ué, wapdtw ' yavróv, 
airy ' tjX0ev. In some texts editors prefer to adopt crasis (62) or synizesis (60). 
a is rarely elided thus. : 


EUPHONY OF CONSONANTS 


77. Assimilation. — À consonant is sometimes assimilated to an- 
other consonant in the same word. This assimilation may be either 
partial, as in é-réu-Onv I was sent for érewa-05v (82), or complete, as 
in éggévo I abide by for év-pevw (94). 

a. A preceding consonant is generally assimilated to a following consonant. 
Assimilation to a preceding consonant, as in Aŭ Í destroy for 9A-vo-j4, is rare. 


DOUBLING OF CONSONANTS 


78. Attic has rr for oo of Ionic and most other dialects: wparrw 
do for rpacow, Odatta sea for ÓáXacco, kpeírrov stronger for xpeicowv. 
a. Tragedy and Thucydides adopt zc as an Ionisin. On xaplecca see 114 a. 

b. rr is used for that oo which is regularly formed by x or x and « (112), 
sometimes by 7, 6, ands (114). On rr in 'Arruxós see 83 a. 


75 D. Apocope (dmoxory cutting off) occurs when a final short vowel is cut 
off before an initial consonant. In literature apocope is confined to poetry, but 
in the prose inscriptions of the dialects it is frequent. Thus, in Hom., as sepa- 
rate words and in compounds, äv, kár, máp (da, br rarely) for dvd, kará, rapa 
(áró, óró). Final +z is assimilated to a following consonant (but xar8avetv to die, 
not ka80aretv, cp. 83 a); so final v by 91-95. Thus, 4AMé£a« to pick up, ñu móvov 
into the strife; káBBae threw down, káXwme left behind, kakkelovres lit. lying 
down, xavaégais break in pieces, for car pá£ais = kar-pátais, cad 06, kabóUca. enter- 
ang into, kam meBlov through the plain, kày yévu on the knee (kag not kang), kàp 
pdov in the stream; 08BáXXew interrupt, dwréupe will send away. When three 
consonants collide, the final consonant of the apocopate word is usually lost, as 
kdxrave slew, from xáxkrave out of kar(é)krave. Apocope occurs rarely in Attic 
poetry. mór for worl (= mpós in meaning) is frequent in Doric and Boeotian. 


N. — The shorter forms may have originated from elision.: 
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79. Later Attic has pp for po of older Attic: Odppos courage = 
Oapoos, dppnv male = &pov. I 

a. But po does not become pp in the dative plural (ó#rop-s. orators) and in 
words containing the suffix -ss for -ris (&p-ois raising). 

b. Ionic and most other dialects have pe. po in Attic tragedy and Thucydides 
is probably an Ionism. Xenophon has po and pp. 


80. An initial p is doubled when a simple vowel is placed before it 
in inflection or composition. Thus, after the syllabic augment (429), 
&ppe was flowing from fée; and in kaAécppoos fair flowing. After a 
diphthong p is not doubled: ej-poos fair flowing. 

a. This pp, due to assimilation of cp (Z-ppet, kaMi-ppoos), or pp (éppijóy was 
spoken), is strictly retained in the interior of a word; but simplified to single p 
when standing at the beginning, 4e. péw is for ppée. In composition (ei-poos) 
single p is due to the influence of the simplified initial sound. 


b. A different pp arises from assimilation of po (79), pe (sounded like py, 44, 
117), and vp (95). 


81. £, y, ó are not doubled in Attic (cp. 75 D.). In yy the first y is nasal 


(19 a). 49, x, @ are not doubled in Attic; instead, we have m$, xx, rÓ as in 
Zam$ó Sappho, Bákxos Bacchus, ' Aréls (Atthis) Attic. Cp. 88a. 


CONSONANTS WITH CONSONANTS 
STOPS BEFORE STOPS 


82. A labial or a palatal stop (16) before a dental stop (r, ó, 6) 
must be of the same order (16). i 


a. Br, bT become wr: (rerpig-rac) rérpimrar has been rubbed from rpip-w 
rub; (yeypag-rac) yéyparraı has been written from ypdd-w write. yr, XT 
become kr: (Aedey-rar) AéNekra, has been said from Aéy-e say; (BeBpex-rar) 
BéBpexra: has been moistened from Bpéx-w moisten. 


80 D. In Hom. and even in prose p may remain single after a vowel: &-pete 
did from péfw, kaXML-poos. So icó-ppomos and isó-poros (by analogy to pómos) 
equally balanced. èk xev Bédea péov M 159 represents BéAea ppéov. Cp. 146 D. 

81D. 1. Hom. has many cases of doubled liquids and nasals: &AAafe took, 
&XNgkros unceasing, &upopos without lot in, Prroppecdjs fond of smiles, àyárvios 
very snowy, ápyevvós white, vvere relate. These forms are due to the assimila- 
tion of c and X, u, or v. Thus, àyá-vvi$os is from dya-evi$os, cp. sn in snow. 

2. Doubled stops: órr: that (cpoà-r0), ómmóre as (e poü-more), &00ewe feared 
(èd pere). 

3. oo in uéecos middle (for ue&ios medius, 114), édrlccw backward, in the 
datives of c-stems, as ézeoor (250 D. 2), and in verbs with stems in = (rpéece). 

4. One of these doubled consonants may be dropped without lengthening the 
preceding vowel: 'Oóvceós from ’Odveceds, pécos, drlow. So in 'AxiXeós from 
*AxOXeós. On 58, BB, see 75 D. Aeolic has many doubled consonants due t« 
assimilation (37 D. 3). 
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b. w5, $8 become BS: (xXem-ógv) kMéBómv by stealth from kMém-r-e steal; 
(ypadónv) vypágóu»v scraping from ypid-e write (originally scratch, scrupe). 
Kô becomes y8: (aAex-dyv) whéydnv entwined from mréx-w plait. 

C. xO, BO become oO: (éreur-Onv) éréupOny I was sent from méum-o send; 
(érpiB-6n) èrpipôn it was rubbed (rpiB-w rub). «6, 40 become x8: (érdex-6n) 
érhéxén tt was plaited (mXék-e plait); (édrey-0n) éXéx0 it was said (Aéy-w say) 

N. 1. — Cp. éwrd seven, BSouos seventh, épOjpepos lasting seven days. 

N. 2. — But éx out of remains unchanged: éxdléwu: surrender, ék8éo run out 
(104). 


83. A dental stop before another dental stop becomes c. 


dvucrbs practicable for árvr-ros from ávóre complete, tere you know for i-re, 
otc6a thou knowest for oió-0a; mémrewro. has been persuaded for wemei-ra«, 
éreloOnv I was persuaded for éme-0qv. 

: a. rr, 76 remain unchanged in ’Arrixés, Arbis Attic, and in xarOavetv die 
(75 D., 81). So rr for oo (78). 


84. Any stop standing before a stop other than +, 8, 0, or in other combina- 
tion than m$, xx, 79 (81) is dropped, as in xekója(8)-xa I have brought. “y before 
K, Y, or x is gamma-nasal (19 a), not a stop. 


STOPS BEFORE M 


85. Before u, the labial stops (=, B, $) become p; the palatal stops 
K, x become y; y before u remains unchanged. 


Supa eye for óm-ua (cp. drwra), Médea I have been left for XeXeur-ua from 
Aebr-e leave, rérpipuar for rerpiB-yar from rpip-w rub, yéypapypac for yeypag- 
pac from ypdd-w write, mémXeyua, for werdex-war from wrrék-w plait, rérevypar 
for rerevx-ua« from revx-w build. 


a. k and x may remain unchanged before z in a noun-suffix: áx-,j edge, 
Ópax-wó drachma. xu remains when brought together by phonetic change 
(12823), as in xé-xum-ka am wearied (kágu-vo). I 

b. yyu and pup become yu and ug. Thus, édfreyuar for éAnreyy-wor from 
xNeyx-pac (eAdyx-w convict), wéreypar for memeuu-pac from memeum-uo, (qr éreo 
send). 


86. A dental stop (r, 8,6) before x often appears to become c. 
Thus, vvopoar for jvvr-pat (àyór-o. complete), réppacpae for weppad-pa 
(dpá£e declare), wéreacpat for mereð-uar (ze(0-o persuade). 


87. On the other hand, since these stops are actually retained in many words, 
such as éperuóv oar, réruos fate, apduss number, c must be explained as due 
to analogy. Thus, #rvopat, réppacuar, rérecopae have taken on the ending -spar 
by analogy to -srai where c is in place (wédpacra: for wegpad-rar), So tover we 
know (Hom. tóuev) follows tore you know (for ió-re): cuh odor stands for 63-cun. 


85 a. D.’ So in Hom. txpevos fuvoring (ixdvw), dxaxmévos sharpened. 
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CONSONANTS BEFORE N 


88. B regularly and $ usually become u before v. Thus, cepvos 
revered for c<B-vos (a€f-opox), arvpvós firm for avvd-vos (eró$o contract). 


89. ylyvouar become, *yeyvóoko know become yivouat, yivdouw in Attic after 
800 s.c., in New Ionic, late Doric, etc. š 


90. Av becomes AA in Aü destroy for óA-vvja. 
À> is kept in-wi\vayar approach. On sigma before » see 105. 


N BEFORE CONSONANTS 


91. v before r, B, $, y becomes p: èurirro fall into for év-rirre, 
épBddAdw throw in for év-Badrrw, eudaivw exhibit for éy-paww, Eupvxos 
alive for év-piyxos. 


92. v before x, y, x, £ becomes y-nasal (19 a): eyxoAéw bring a 
charge for éy-kaXeo, éyypddw inscribe for év-ypadw, ovyxéw pour together 
for ov-xew, ovyfiw grind up for ow-giw. 

93. v before 7, 5, 0 remains unchanged. Here > may represent z: Bpov-r%} 
thunder (Bpéu-w roar). : ; 

94. v before u becomes p: čpperpos moderate for év-perpos, èppévw 
abide by for èv-pevw. 

a. Verbs in -vw may form the perfect middle in -oya: (489 h) ; as in mépas- 
pec (from $alve show) for meóav-uac (cp. wépay-ka, mépav-rai). 

b. Here v does not become c; but the ending -cva: is borrowed from verbs 
with stems in a dental (as rédpacua:, on which see 87). 


95. v before A, p is assimilated (AA, pp): cwAXoyos concourse for 
«vy-Aoyos, ocuppéo flow together for avv-peo. 


96. v before o is dropped and the preceding vowel is. lengthened 
(e to et, o to ov, 3T) : uéXas black for pedav-s, eis one for év-s, vi&eís plac- 
ing for tWev(r)-s, ros for róv-s. 

a. But in the dative plural v before -sı appears to be dropped without com- 
pensatory lengthening: uéħası for pedav-cr, dalyoor for darpor-oc divinities, ppect 
for $pev-c. mind. But see 250 N. 


CONSONANTS BEFORE È 
97. With c a labial stop forms y, a palatal stop forms £. 


. Aelpo shall leave for Mer-ow kijpué herald for xnpux-s 
Tpbjco shallrub ‘ rpip-ow I gto  shalllead *'* dy-ow 
Yypdyve shall write “t ypag-cw Pg cough “ Bayes 


90 D. Aeolic 86A^a council, Attic Bovdy} and Doric Bwrd (with compensatory 
lengthening), probably for Bora. i 
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a. The only stop that can stand before c is = or x, hence B, p become m, and 
y, x become xk. Thus, ypad-ow, å&y-cw become ypar-cw, dx-ow. | 


98. A dental stop before c is assimilated (oc) and one c is 
dropped. 
cwpact bodies for cwuaca. out of cwpar-o1, wool feet for mosol out of rod-c1, 
öpvisı birds for dpviooe out Of dpvid-or. So rdoxw suffer for macoxw out of 
nad-cxw (Cp. ra6-etv and 126). 
a. 9 and 0 become r before c: mo8-e1, dpvid-o. become sror-o1, ópyir-a1. 


99. « is dropped before ox in dda(k)-cKw teach (didax-rds taught). 
T is dropped before o¢ in Bra(r)o-pnula evil-speaking. 


100. vr, vd, vô before o form voc (98), then vo, finally v is dropped 
and the preceding vowel is lengthened (37). 


rao. all for ravo-o1 out of ravr-o1, rebetor placing for rievo-o. out of riBevr-c1. 
So ylyas giant for yryarr-s, Above: loosing for dAdovr-o1, oTelew shall make 
libation for owevd-ow, reicouar shall suffer for wevO-copat (révOos grief). 


101. a. èv in, civ with in composition are treated as follows: 
é» before p, c, or £ keeps its v: čv-pvðpos in rhythm, év-cxevdgw prepare, èv- 
febyvij yoke in. 
cúv before c aud a vowel becomes eve-: cvo-cd (cw help to save. . 
before c and a consonant or ¿£ becomes cu-: ov-cKxevdtw pack up, aó-pvyos ` 
yoked together. 
b. wav, máy before o either keep > or assimilate v to e: mgv-sopos all-wise, 
` mav-géànvos Or maccédnvos the full moon, warlv-cxios thick-shaded, waNio-curos 
rushing back. 


‘102. On pe see 79a. do is retained in dAcos precinct. po, XM may become 
p, ^ with lengthening of the preceding vowel: #yeipa I collected, #yyedra I an- 
nounced for 7yep-ca, Hy yed-oa. ç 


2 BEFORE CONSONANTS 


108. Sigma between consonants is dropped: jyyeA(c)6e you have 
announced, yeypád(o)0a. to have written, še(c)umvos of six months (ë 
six, uv month). 

a. But in compounds c is retained when the second part begins with c: 
éy-crovdos included in a truce. Compounds in dvc- ill omit o before a word 
beginning with o: dvexwros hard to cleave for dve-cxuoTos (exito). 


104. ¿£ out of (—éks) drops s= in composition before another consonant, 
but usually retains its < unaltered: éxrefyw stretch out, éxdliwu surrender, 


98 D. Hom. often retains «c : rocci, 8áacac6at for bar-caca (daréouat divide). 
102 D. Hom. has pse incited, képre cut, ééNca« to coop up, koa to put to 
Shore. i 
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éxpépw carry out, ék0bc sacrifice, éxogfw preserve from danger (not iéu), 
éxuavðávw learn thoroughly. Cp. 82 s. 2, 136. 


105. o before z or v usually disappears with compensatory lengthening (37) 
as in elul for éo-m. But cp stays if z belongs to a suffix and in compounds of 
öve- tll: vo-uevýs hostile. 

a. Assimilation takes place in IleAomórrgsos for IléAowos víjcos island of 
Pelops, vvu clothe for éc-voj« (Ionio etvüja), &ppex was flowing for é-cpe, 80 a. 

106. cò becomes £ in some adverbs denoting motion towards. Thus, 'A04- 
vase for ' A@jvas-de Athens-wards (26, 942 a). 


107. Two sigmas brought together by inflection become o: BéAcoe 
for BéAca-c« missiles, éreoe for éxec-o1 words (98), reXéra, for red€o-cau 
(from red€éw accomplish, stem reAeo-). 


a. oo when — 77 (78) never becomes c. 


108. Many of the rules for the euphony of consonants were not established 
in the classical period. Inscriptions show a much freer practice, either marking 
the etymology, as eévpaxos for eóppaxos ally (94), évkaXetv for éyxaAetv to bring 
a charge (92), or showing the actual pronunciation (phonetic spelling), as rèy 
(= rà») kakóv (92), The (= Thv) Bovdyjy (91), TOA (= roy) Abyor, čyõocıs for Exdo- 
ois surrendering (104), éxóépo, éx05c for expépw, éx60w (104). 


CONSONANTS WITH VOWELS 
CONSONANTS BEFORE I AND E 


109. Numerous changes occur before the semivowel ¿£ (= y, 20) before a 
vowel. This y is often indicated by the sign « In 110-117 (except in 115) 
Lis =y. 

,110. M becomes AA: dAXos for ¿Ags Lat. alius, ddAAouar for áo- 
pat Lat. salio, $éAXov for $vAtv Lat. folium. 


111. After av, ov, ap, op, 18 shifted to the preceding syllable, form- 
ing aw, ow, ap, op. This is called Epenthesis (émévOcows insertion). 
galyw show for $av-u, uéNawa black for peħav-ia, oralpw gasp for emap-twe, uotpa 

fate for pop-a. (So kħatw weep for kkag-uo 98 a.) One after ev, ep, u, tp, vv, 

vp, see 37 a. 


112. k, x. become rr (—co 78): d$vAárro guard for dvdak-tw 
(ep. pvàaký guard), repárro disturb for rapax-ww (cp. rapax) disorder). 


105 D. c is assimilated in Aeol. and Hom. éypevar to be for éo-pevas (eivai), 
&pyevvós white for áp'yec-vos, épeBevvós dark (épeBeo-vos, cp. "EpeBos), &pue we, 
Bupes you (dope, doves). Cp. 81 D. 

106 D. Aeolic has oô for medial ¢ in todos branch (Ojos), pedlodw make 
melody (ueMto). 

107 D. Homer often retains oo : féXeoat, rezu, rehéooat. 


‘ 
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113. (I) 7, & after long vowels, diphthongs, and consonants 
become o ; after short vowels tı, @ become oo (not = ++ 78), which 
is simplified to oc. 

alsa fate from air-.&, m&ca all from marr-a, péoos middle (Hom. uéscos) 
from ue0-,0s (cp. Lat. med-ius), rócos so great (Hom. réccos) from ror-zos (Cp. 
Lat. toti-dem). ` 

a. In the above cases 7, passed into rc. Thus mavr-ia, ravrea, ravoca, mávca 
(Cretan, Thessalian), ráca (37 D. 3). 


114. (ID) zs & become rr (= cc 78): péderga bee from uera 
(cp. ué, -iros honey), kopórro equip from kopv0-,o (Cp. Képus, -vos helmet). 

a. xaplecoa graceful and other feminine adjectives in -essa are poetical, and 
therefore do not assume the native Attic prose form in vr. But see 299 c. 

b. 77 from 7, 6, is due to analogy, chiefly of rr from xt. 

115. c before final ¿ often becomes ec. Thus, r(óge. places for 
TíÓgr.; also in wAovotos rich for màovr-ios (Cp. mAobros wealth). 

a. vr before final ¿ becomes ve, which drops z: Éxovo: they have for čxovri (37). 


116. 8, between vowels and y, after a vowel form £: thus, mito 
hope for ¿Amu-ro, welds on foot for s«8-,0s (ep. wed-io-v ground), åpráćw 
seize for ápmay-. (Cp. dprag rapacious). After a consonant y, forms 
8: épóo work from épy-w. . 

117. m, becomesrr, as in xaMérrw oppress from xarer-.w. pe becomes pp in 
Boppas from Bopéās Boreas. Here e was sounded nearly like y (44, 612). 


DISAPPEARANCE OF = AND F 


118. The spirant = with a vowel before or after it is often lost. 
Its former presence is known by earlier Greek forms or from the 
cognate languages. 


119. Initial o before a vowel becomes the rough breathing. 


émrrá seven, Lat. septem; nuous half, Lat. semi-; iorn put for sorn- Lat. 
Si-st-0 ; elréunv I followed from é-cem-o-unv, Lat. sequor. 


a. When retained, this = is due to phonetic change (as ovv for £óv, otyy silence 
for curyn Germ. schweigen), orto analogy. On the loss of * see 125 e. 


120. Between vowels c is dropped. 


yévous of a race from yeve(o)-os, Lat. gener-is, ter thou loosest from Aóg for 
Abe-(c)as édtov from é&Xve-(e)o thou didst loose for thyself, reto. for ribetos, 
efmy from éc-m-v Old Lat. siem, ad#Oe-ta truth from áXq6ea-ia. 


115 D. Doric often retains + (rlOnri, Zxorrt). cé is not from (Dor.) ré (ep. 
Lat. te), nor is eot from rot. 
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a. Yet o appears in some -m forms (ridecar, teraso), and in Gpacds = Oapots 
128. e between vowels is due to phonetic change (as ¢ for ec 107, doves for 
mhovrios 115) or to analogy (as £Avca for édda, modelled on édex-c-a), cp. 35 c. 


121. c usually disappears in the aorist of liquid verbs (active and middle ) 
with lengthening of the preceding vowel (37): goreda I sent for éored-oa, Epqva 
I showed for épav-ca, éjfjvaro for épar-caro. Cp. 102. 


122. Digamma (3) has disappeared in Attic. 
The following special cases are to be noted: 
a. In nouns of the third declension with a stem in av, ev, or ov (43). Thus, 
vais ship, gen. vews from vnf-ós, Bacrheds king, gen. Baothéws from Baothijf-os (34). 
b. In the augment and reduplication of verbs beginning with F: elpyagouny 
- I worked from é-repyafouny, Éowa am like from Fegowa. Cp. 431, 448. 
c. In verbs in ew for epo: óée I flow, fut. pet-couar. 


123. Some words have lost initial eg ` 4j0ós sweet (Lat. sua(d)vis), ob, ol, 
ë him, ös his (Lat. suus), š0os custom, 400s character (Lat. con-suetus). 


ASPIRATION 


` 124. A smooth stop (r, 7, x), brought before the rough breathing 
by elision, erasis, or in forming compounds, is made rough, becom- 
ing an aspirate ($, 6, x). Cp. 16 a. 

dg’ ob for dar(d) ob, vóx0' Sdqv for véxr(a) Ednv (82); 0&repoy the other (69), 
Boludriov for 7d iudrioy the cloak (60); pebinuc let go for uer (à) tuuc, avOddns self- 
willed from aùrós self and á5etv please. Ç 

a. A medial rough breathing, passing over p, roughens a preceding smooth 
stop: $povpós watchman from mpo-ópos, ppoddos gone from mpó and 686s, réBpurmov 
four-horse chariot (Terp + trmos). 


125. T'wo rough stops beginning successive syllables of the same 
word are avoided in Greek. A rough stop is changed into a smooth 
stop when the following syllable contains a rough stop. 

a. In reduplication (441) initial ¢, 6, x are changed to 7,7,«, Thus, rééeuya 
for $e-óev-ya perfect of devyw flee, TÍ-05-y4 place for 0.-0n-ue ké-x-va for xe-x-va. 
perf. of xáskw gape. 

b. In the first aorist passive imperative -0, becomes -rı after -85-, aS in XAú-02-T+ 
for Xv-05-6.; elsewhere -0, is retained (yr G6). 

c. In the aorist passive, be- and 6v- are changed to re- and rv- in é-ré-6qv was 
Placed (Tinu) and é-ró-05» was sacrificed (8w). 

d. From the same objection to a succession of rough stops are due duréxw 
dumioxe clothe for dug-, éxe-xewla truce for éxe-xeipi (from £yo and xelp). 


123 D. Hom. etade pleased stands for ép cabe from éopade. 

124 D. New Ionic generally leaves v, 7, x before the rough breathing: dz’ of, 
erly, robrepov. But in compounds (9 D.) $, 0, x may appear: ué0o8os method 
(uer after -+ 636s way). 
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e. The rough breathing, as an aspirate (16 a), often disappeared when eitber 
of the two following syllables contains $, 0, or x. éxw have stands for ¿xe 
= cexo (119, cp. &-oxov), the rough changing to the smooth breathing before a 
rough stop. The rough breathing reappears in the future éfw. Cp. toxw restrain 
for icxw from ot-cx-w, čechov foundation, but g50s seat, Lat. sedes. 

f. In pig hair, gen. sing. rpex-bs for @prxos, dat. pl. Opti; Taxus swift, 
comparative raxiwy (rare) or 6árrwev (Gaccwv) from daxiwy (112). 

g. In rag- (rdgos tomb), pres. 0ám-r-o bury, fut. 0d, pert. rébap-par (85); 
tpépw nourish, fut. Bpépw, perf. ré-0pap-uai; rpéxw run, fut. Opétouar; Tpv- 
(rpv$f delicacy), pres. Optrrw enjfeeble, fut. Opiyw; rigw smoke, pert. ré-Odp-pat. 

N. — The two rough stops remain unchanged in the aorist passive é@pépdnr 
was nourished, é0póo0nv was enfeebled, épávOnv was shown forth, óop8609v was 
set upright, é6éxOnv was charmed, ¿ka0do0my was purified; in the perfect inf. 
wepdvOat, kexaddp0ar, re0áo0a.; in the imperatives ypáóq0. be written, orpáQu6& 
turn about, $á0. say. 


126. Transfer of Aspiration. — Aspiration may be transferred to 
a following syllable: máexo for za6-cxw (cp. 98). 


: 127. Some roots show variation between a final smooth and a rough stop ; 
Béxopa receive, Owpobókos bribe-taker; áXeljw anoint, rros fat; mréxw weave, 
moxuós braid of hair; and in the perfect, as $xa from &yw lead. 


VARIOUS CONSONANT CHANGES 


128. Metathesis (transposition). — A vowel and a consonant often ex- 
change places: Ivvé the Pnyx, gen. IIukv5s, rikrw bear for rcrk-o (ep. rek-etv). 

a. Transposition proper does not occur where we have to do with ap, pa = B 
(20, 35 b) as in 6ápros and 6pácos courage; or with syncope (44 b) due to early 
shifting of accent, as in wér-ouar Jy, mre-pov wing; or where a long vowel follows 
the syncopated root, asin réy-yw ré-rug-xa I have cut. 

In béhna I have thrown (BáXXo throw), Brn is formed from Bede found in 
Béde-pvov missile. 

129. Dissimilation.—a. ^ sometimes becomes p when À appears in the 
same word: ápyaMéos painful for ddyadeos (Nyos pain). 

b. A consonant (usually p) sometimes disappears when it occurs also in 
the adjoining syllable: ópó$akros railing for Spu-dpaxros (lit. fenced by wood). 

c. Syllabic dissimilation or syncope occurs when the same or two similar 
syllables containing the same consonant succeed each other: áu$opeós a jar for 
dui-popers, Óápavvos bold for 0apso-cvvos. This is often called haplology. 

d. See also under 99, 125 a, b. 


126 D. Hdt. has év6a0ra there (évradda), év0cÜrev thence (évreü0ev), Kiddy 
tunic (xir àv). 

127 D. Hom. and Hdt. have abris again (ab0s), odki not (odx!). AM the 
dialects except Attic Have óékoyau. 

128 D. Hom. xpadln, xapdtn heart, káprwros best (kpáruaros), Bápüwros slow- 
est (Bpadds), Spards and -dapros from dépw flay, @-Spaxov saw from dépxopar See. 
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130. Development. — ô is developed between v and p, as in ávàpós of a man 
for dvpos from ávjp (cp. cinder with Lat. cineris); B is developed between z and 
p (or X), as in peonuBpla midday, south from pec-nupiă for pec-npepiā from pécos 
middle and $uépa day (cp. chamber with Lat. camera). 


131. Labials and dentals often correspond: ow} and ricis retribution ; 
.óvos murder, Oelvw strike. m and x: alwédos goat-herd, Boukbdos ox-herd. mr 
for 7 isfound in mróňepos war, rrédis city for móħepos, mróNs. Cp. Neoptolemus 
and Ptolemy. So x6 and x in yédv ground, xaual on the ground. 


132. The dialects often show consonants different from Attic in the same 
or kindred words. 


FINAL CONSONANTS 


133. No consonant except v, p, or o (including £ and y) ean stand 
at the end of a Greek word. All other consonants are dropped. 


a. Exceptions are the proclitics (179) é« out of, derived from é (cp. 104, 
136), and oix not, of which ov is another form (137). 

b. Examples of dropped final consonants: eua body for sonar (gen. sópar- 
os); wat oh boy for maiô (gen. maid-6s); yáħa milk for yadaxr (gen. *yáAakr-os); 
$épov bearing for pepovr (gen. $épovr-os); Kip heart for xnpd, cp. kapò-lā; &ddo 
for àMo5 (110), cp. Lat. aliud; &$epe-(7) was carrying, &epo-v(T) were carry- 

ing (464 o, e). 

c. An original final m preceded by a vowel becomes v, cp. imrov with Lat. 

equum. So ëv one from ¿u (349 a), Lat. sem-el, dua once. ; 


130 D. So in Hom. &é-ufXc-ka have gone from uħw from por- in É-uoA-o-v 
(128a). At the beginning of words this z is dropped; thus, 8Aócexe go, 
Bporós mortal for uBpo-ros (root ppo-, uop-, aS in mor-tuus). In composition u 
remains, as in &-ufporos immortal ; but &-Bporos immortal is formed from porós. 


132 D. + for c: Doric rú, rot, ré, di&xartor (diaxbowwr), ftkarı (etkoor), Ilorei- 
Say (Iloceiüó»). 
v “ +: Doric cduepor to-day (ríjuepov Attic, eñmepoy Tonic). 
k “ m: Tonic (not Hom.) kóre when, kórepos which of two? ókws, 
kócos, kf). 
K 7 : Doric móra (rére), xa (öre). 
Y B: Doric yXéóapor eyelid, yħåxwv (Yon. yAjxwv) pennyroyal. 
8 “ B: Doric d5eXbs (8foAós) a spit. ` 
T T: Hom. wrlovpes, Aeol. récevpes four (rérrapes); Aeol, mýňvi 
Jar off (ep. tyrdéce), méure five (mévre). 
0 “ r: see 126 D. 
$ “ 0: Hom. php centaur (Sip beast). 
P a: (rhotacism): late Laconian, Elean rip who, Thessal. Ge6p8o- 
Tos god-given. 
© ‘ 0: late Laconian ciós for ebs god (26 D.). 
v “ X: Doric év6etv come. 
GREEK GRAM. — 3 
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MOVABLE CONSONANTS 


134. Movable N may be added at the end of a word when the next 
word begins with a vowel. Movable y may be annexed to words 
ending in -ov; to the third person singular in -e; and to sri is. 

Thus, m&ctv ÉXeyev éxetva he said that to everybody (but râs: Néyoucr rabro), 
Aéyovew pot they speak to me (but Xéyourí uoi), €oriv Gos there is another 
(187 b), ’A@nvnow fjcav they were at Athens. 

a. Except éorl, words that add y do not elide their final vowel (73). 

b. Verbs in -ew never (in Attic) add -v to the 3 sing. of the contracted form: 
e? érole abróv he treated him well. But je went and pluperfects (as nde knew) 
may add ». j š 

N. — Movable > is called v épedxvorixdy (dragging after). 


135. Movable v is usually written at the end of clauses, and at the end of a 
verse in poetry. To make a syllable long by position (144) the poets add > 
before words beginning with a consonant. Prose inscriptions frequently use 
v before a consonant. 


136. Movable X appears in obres thus, e£ out of, before vowels, oso, 
¿< before consonants. Thus, ovrws émoíe he acted thus but oro mow? 
he acts thus; ¿£ àyopüs but èk rìs d&yopas out of the market-place. 

a. eùbús means straightway, cebú straight towards. 


137. oik not is used before the smooth breathing, ody (cp. 124) before 
the rough breathing: ov« édtya, où% póús. Before all consonants o? is written: 
où Tool, où pdduos. Standing alone or at the end of its clause o? is written ot 
(rarely ot«), as m às Yap oŭ; for how not? Cp. 180a. 

a. A longer form is ovx£ (Ion. ov«é) used before vowels and consonants. 

b. unxére no longer derives its x from the analogy of ovxére no longer. 


SYLLABLES 


138. There are as many syllables in a Greek word as there are 
separate vowels or diphthongs: thus, é-Ay-Oe-a truth. 


139. The last syllable is called the ultima; the next to the last 
syllable is called the penult (paen-ultima almost last); the one before 
the penult is called the antepenult (ante-paen-ultima). 


184 D. Hom. has éyó(») T, &yuja(v) to us, tumi(v) to you, opl(v) to them. The 
suffixes -pı and -0e vary with -piv and -6ev: 0eó@ (>), mpócÓe(v). Also xé(v) 
= Attic äv, vó(v) now. The Mss. of Hdt. avoid movable v, but it occurs in Ionic 
inscriptions. Hdt. often has -ĝe for -bev (mpóc6e before, bribe behind). 

186 D. Several adverbs often omit s without much regard to the following 
word: dupi about, dudls (poet.), uéxpi, xpi until (rarely uéxpis, &xpis), árpéuas 
and árpéuo quietly, words often (wodddxe Hom., Hdt.). 
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140. In pronouncing Greek words and in writing (at the end of the line) 
the rules commonly observed are these : 

a. A single consonant standing between two vowels in one word belongs with 
the second vowel: d-yw, co-gi-fw. 

b. Any group of consonants that can begin a word, and a group formed by 
a stop with z or v, and by uv, belongs with the second vowel: ré-rrw, ö-yôoos, 
d-oTpov, €-Xx0os ; mp&-yua, &-8vos, M-urq. 

c. A group of consonants that cannot begin a word is divided between two 
syllables: d»-8os, éX-mí(s, £p-yua. Doubled consonants are divided: 6dAar-ra. 

d. Compounds divide at the point of union: ele-óépo, mpoc-Qépo ; åv-áyw, ele- 
ayo, cvy-éxw. (But the ancients often wrote d-váyw, ei-cdyw, mpo-aeA8etv, é-£á'yo, 
du-cdpeoros. ) 

e. c, when followed by one or more consonants, is either attached to the 
preceding vowel (&-ow-ros), or, with the consonant, begins the following syllable 
(4-pi-oros). (The ancients were not consistent, and there is evidence for the 
pronunciation é-prc-cros. ) 

f. The ancients divided ¿k roúrov as é-x rov-rov. This practice is now 
abandoned. 


141. A syllable ending in a vowel is said to be open; one ending 
in a consonant is closed. Thus, in py-ryp mother the first syllable is 
open, the second closed. 


QUANTITY OF SYLLABLES 


142. A syllable is short when it contains a short vowel followed 
by a vowel or a single consonant: 6e-ós god, é-vd-pi-oa I thought. 


143. A syllable is long by nature when it contains a long vowel 
or a diphthong: xéó-pa country, dod-Aos slave. 


144. A syllable is long by position when its vowel precedes two 
consonants or a double consonant: irmos horse, ¿£ out of. 

a. One or both of the two consonants lengthening a final syllable by position 
may belong to the next word: 4AAos roħtrns, AAO kríjua. 

b. Length by position does not affect the natural quantity of a vowel. Thus, 
both Aé-£e I shall say and Mj-t&e I shall cease have the first syllable long by 
position; but the first vowel is short in Ac£c, long in Aw. š 


145. À stop with a liquid after a short vowel need not make 
the preceding syllable long by position. A syllable containing a 
short vowel before a stop and a liquid is common (either short 
or long). When short, such syllables are said to have weak position. 

Thus, in ddxpu, marpós, drdov, rékvov, rl pg the first syllable is either long or 
Short as the verse requires. In Homer the syllable before a stop with a liquid 
is usually long ; in Attic it is usually short. : 


144 D. p may be one of the two consonants: pds (p)olkov (—— u). 
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a. The stop and the liquid making weak position must stand in the same 
word or in the same part of à compound. Thus, in éx-Aóe I release the first 
syllable is always long, but in é-«^ve he heard it is common. 

b. B, y, š before u, or v, and usually before A, make the preceding syllable 
long by position. Thus, &yvós ( o) pure, BiBMov (u Ç u) book. 

N. — * Common' quantity has been explained as due to a difference in syllabic 
division. Thus, in zékvov, the first syllable is closed (réx-vor); while in ré«vov 
the first syllable is open (ré-x«vov). Cp. 141. 


146. The quantity of most syllables is usually apparent. Thus, syllables 


a. with », w, or a diphthong, are long. 

b. with e, o, before a vowel or a single consonant, are short. 

C. With e, o, before two consonants, or a double consonant, are long. 

d. with a, «, v, before two consonants, or a double consonant, are long. 


N.— But syllables with e, o, Or a, «, v before a stop and a liquid may be 
Short (145). Cp. also 147 c. 


147. The quantity of syllables containing a, ., v before a vowel or a single 
consonant must be learned by observation, especially in poetry. Note, however, 
that a, ¿ v are always long 

a. when they have the circumflex accent: más, ipiv. 

b. when they arise from contraction (59) or crasis (02): yépā from yépaa, 
dpybs idle from d-epyos (but &pyós bright), käyó from kal ¿yó. 

c. cand v are generally short before £ (except as initial sounds in augmented 
forms, 485) and a, į v before ¢ Thus, xfpvt, éxópita, mvitw, ápráqpo, ONri(w. 

d. as, «s, and vs are long when » or vr has dropped out before s (96, 100). 

e. The accent often shows the quantity (163, 164, 170). 


148. A vowel standing before another vowel in a Greek word is not neces- 
sarily short (as it usually is in classical Latin). 


146 D. In Hom. an initial liquid, nasal, and digamma (8) was probably 
doubled in pronunciation when it followed 2 short syllable carrying the 
rhythmic accent. Here a final short vowel appears in a long syllable: ¿m 
neyápowt (Uu wv Ţu), cp. 28 D. The lengthening is sometimes due to the 
former presence of c or p before the liquid or nasal; öre Mj£etv jj n- O (ep. 
&XNykros unceasing for d-cyxros), re jew -.. .. (cp. dppyxros unbroken for 
a-fpnxros). (Cp. 80 a, 80 D., 81 D.) 

147 D. a, uu in Hom. sometimes show a different quantity than in Attic. 
Thus, Att. os Tivw, $0dvo, Mw, nuu, Hom. kàAós, vivo, $0üvo (28), and Ajo 
and "iuc usually. 

148 D. 1. In Hom., and sometimes in the lyric parts of the drama;a syllable 
ending in a long vowel or diphthong is shortened before an initial vowel: dw ¿Mv 


(Co u), eixerac elvat (2 UU _), KAGOL pev á&pyvpóro£! (2 UU UU). 
Here « and v have become semivowels (20, 43); thus, efyera | yeiva«, cp. 67. 
~@, -n, -œ Were shortened like à, y, w. Thus, dowérw 8uBpy (ovun). 


2. This shortening does not occur when the rhythmic accent falls upon the 
final syllable: dvribép Odveqe (uvv vuv v) Gem (avu). 
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ACCENT 


149. There are three accents in Greek. No Greek accent can 
stand farther back than the antepenult. 

1. Acute (/): over short or long vowels and diphthongs. It may 
stand on ultima, penult, or antepenult: xoAós, daipuv, ávÜperros. 

2. Circumflex (^): over vowels long by nature and diphthongs. It 
may stand on ultima or penult: yj. feod, Süpov, rovro. 

3. Grave (`): over short or long vowels and diphthongs. It stands 
on the ultima only: rév dvdpa, rjv róyqv, oi Geol rijs "EAAdóos. 


150. The acute marks syllables pronounced in a raised tone. 
The grave is a low-pitched tone as contrasted with the acute. The 
circumflex combines acute and grave. 


151. Accented syllables in Ancient Greek had a higher pitch (róvos) than 
unaccented syllables, and it was the rising and falling of the pitch that made 
Ancient Greek a musical language. The Greek word for accent is mpocqólà 
(Lat. accentus: from ad-cano), i.e. ‘song accompanying words.’ Musical 
accent (elevation and depression of tone) is to be distinguished from quantity 
(duration of tone), and from rhythmic accent (stress of voice at fixed intervals 
when there is a regular sequence of long and short syllables). 

N.—The accent heard in Modern Greek and English is a stress-accent. 
Stress is produced by strong and weak expiration, and takes account of accented 
syllables to the neglect of the quantity of unaccented syllables. ‘Thus, shortly 
after Christ, év@pwros was often pronounced like a dactyl, pios like a trochee ; 
and mpdowmoy, évvéa, were even written mpócomov, évvija. 


152. The marks of accent are placed over the vowel of the accented syllable. 
A diphthong has the accent over its second vowel (roro), except in the case of 
capital e, n, œ (as “Aidys, 5), where the accent stands before the first vowel. 


158. A breathing is written before the acute and grave (of, #), but under 
the circumflex (à, obros). Accents and breathings are placed before capitals: 
"Opmpos, "Qoa... The accent stands over a mark of diaeresis (8): KAND 


154. The grave is written in place of a final acute on a word that 
is followed immediately by another word in the sentence. Thus, 
perà THY páx after the battle (for perá tyv paxnv). It is also some- 
times placed on ris, ri (334), to distinguish these indefinite pronouns 
from the interrogatives ris, ri 

a. Àn oxytone (157) changes its acute to the grave when followed by another 
word, except: (1) when the oxytone is followed by an enclitic (183 a); (2) in rls, 
rl interrogative, as rls otros; who'sthis? (3) when an elided syllable follows . 


3. The shortening rarely occurs in the interior of a word. "Thus, Hom. #pwos 
C v v), vibr (o o), in the Attic drama abryt (__ O —), Towfros (uu), 
rod (V _), often written roô in inscriptions (cp. 43). 
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the accented syllable: róx6' ig» (124), not »vx6' dAnv (17423); (4) when a 
colon or period follows. (Usage varies before a comma.) 

155. The ancients regarded the grave originally as belonging to every sylla- 
ble not accented with the acute or circumflex; and some Mss. show this in 
practice, e.g. rayxparys. Later it was restricted to its use as a substitute for a 
final acute. , 


156. The circumflex is formed from the union of the acute and the grave 
(^ =~), never from V. Thus, rats = máis, e = gb. Similarly, since every long 
vowel may be resolved into two short units (morae), rOv may be regarded as 
= rÓ». The circumflex was thus spoken with a rising tone followed by one of 
lower pitch.  uoüca, ójuos are thus = uóbca, dééuos ; uoo qs, Sjuov are = uóbo qs, 
Óééuov. In did00ca (i.e. 0:060ca) compared with didovs the accent has receded 
(159) one mora. 

a. The whole vowel receives the acute when the second short unit of a vowel 
long by nature is accented: Ai = Ali. 


` 157. Words are named according to their accent as follows: 


Oxytone (acute on the ultima): Op, Kadds, NeAvKds. 

Paroxytone (acute on the penult): ðw, Aeiww, AcAvkóros. 
Proparoxytone (acute on the antepenult) : dyOpwros, Torbevopev. 
Perispomenon (circumflex on the ultima): yj, 0eo9. 
Properispomenon (circumflex on the penult): pags, potoa. 
Barytone (when the ultima is unaccented, 158) : podra, pyryp, wédepos. 


158. A word is called barytone (Bapt-rovos deep-toned, low-toned) when it . 
has no accent on the ultima. All paroxytones, proparoxytones, and properi- 
spomena are also barytones. 

159. An accent is called recessive when it moves back as far from the end 
of the word as the quantity of the ultima permits (160). The quantity of the 
penult is here disregarded (rpérwuev). Cp. 178. 


160. Oxytone (és, sharp + róvos) means ‘ sharp-toned,’ perispomenon (mepi- 
omdpevos) * tarned-around ! (cireumflectus, 150). Paroxytone and proparoxytone 
are derived froin ó£érovos with the prepositions mapá and mpó respectively. Acute 
corresponds to Lat. acutus (ó£ea, scil. mposqóía). 


161. The invention of the marks of accent is attributed to Aristophanes of 
Byzantium, librarian at Alexandria about 200 s.c. The use of signs served to 
fix the correct accentuation, which was becoming uncertain in the third century 
B.c.; marked the variation of dialect usage; and rendered the acquisition of 
Greek easier for foreigners. The signs for the accents (and the breathings) 
were not regularly employed in Mss. till after 600 A.D. 


162. The position of the accent has to be learned by observation. But the 
kind of accent is determined by the following rules. 


162 D. 1. Aeolic has recessive (159) accent in all words except prepositions 
and conjunctions. Thus, eó$os, Zeds, i.e. Zéds, abros, Mime (= duretv), Alrovros 
(= Xuróyros), Eupes (= hueîs). 
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163. The antepenult, if accented, can have the acute only (¿v0pe- 
mos, Bacirea queen, oixoptraxos of a house-guard). If the ultima is 
long, either by nature or by position (144), the antepenult cannot 
take an accent: hence ávOpómov (176 a), Bacue(a kingdom, oixodiraé. 

a. Some nouns in -ews and -ewy admit the acute on the antepenult. Thus, 
the genitive of nouns in «s and -vs (móħews, móNeoy, Gorews), the forms of the 
Attic declension, as {ews (289). So the Ionic genitive in -ew (wodirew) ; also 
some compound adjectives in -ws, as dtcepws unhappy in love, byikepws lofty 
antlered. On dyrevwy see 186. 


- 164. The penult, if accented and long, takes the circumflex when 
the ultima is short by nature (vjeos, raza). In all other cases it has 
the acute (póßos, AeAvkóros, rovrov). 

a. Apparent exceptions are dere, oùrıs, 0e (properly õe). See 186. 

b. A final syllable containing a vowel short by nature followed by £ or y does 
not permit the acute to stand on the antepenult (oixo$óAa£); but the circumflex 
may stand on the penult (xfpv£). 


165. The ultima, if accented and short, has the acute (morapós) ; 
if accented and long, has either the acute (AeAvxós), or the circumflex 
(TleptxAjs). š 


166. When the ultima is long, the acute cannot stand on the 
antepenult, nor the circumflex on the penult. Thus, dv@pwrov and 
Bopov are impossible. 


167. When the ultima is short, a word, if accented 


a. on the ultima, has the acute: codds. 

b. on a short penult, has the acute: vopos. 

c. on along penult, has the circumflex: ó@pov. 
d. on the antepenult, has the acute: dvOpomos. 


168. When the ultima is long, a word, if accented 


a. on the ultima, has the acute or the circumflex: éyó, rods. 
b. on the penult, has the acute: A€wy, Gouov. 


169. Final -« and -o are regarded as short: poras fobXouai, mpómaXa, 
A»0pemo:. But in the optative -a: and -o are long (Atca:, Bovdevor), as in con- 
‘tracted syllables. So also in the locative ofxo. at home (but oko. houses). 

a. The difference in the quantitative treatment of -ai and -ot depends on an 
original difference of accentuation that may have vanished in Greek. -«: and 


2. Doric regarded final -o: (169) as long (áv6piómo)), and probably -a: in nouns 
(xépac); made paroxytones the 8 pl. act. of the past tenses (éóépov, éddvayv) and 
such words as waldes, -yuvatkes, mrókas; made perispomena the gen. masc. pl. of 
pronouns (rovrüv, àAAQv) and the gen. fem. pl. of adj. in -os (duporepav). The 
substitution, in the accus. pl., of -ás and -os for -ās and -ovs, caused no change 
in the accent (zácüs, &uméNos). 
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=o, when short, were pronounced with a clipped, or simple, tone; when long, 
with a drawled, or compound, tone. 


170. The quantity of a, +, v (147) may often be learned from the accent. 
Thus, in 6áAarra, movus, TIKUS, OUvajus, wus, the vowel of the last syllable 
must be short; in $í^os the « must be short (otherwise $?Aos). Cp. 163. 


ACCENT AS AFFECTED BY CONTRACTION, CRASIS, AND ELISION 


171. Contraction. — If either of the syllables to be contracted had 
an accent, the contracted syllable has an accent. Thus: 

a. A contracted antepenult has the acute: queóuevos = Pidovpevos. 

b. A coniracted penult has the circumflex when the ultima is short; the 
acute, when the ultima is long: $uXéovst = pobo rrebvrwv = düNobyrov. 

c. A contracted ultima has the acute when the uncontracted form was 
oxytone: éorads = éords ; otherwise, the circumflex: péw = Pid. 

N. 1.—A contracted syllable has the circumflex only when, in the uncon- 
tracted form, an acute was followed by the (unwritten) grave (155, 150). 
Thus, Tepexdéns = Hepexdfs, riudd = rigQ. In all other cases we have the acute: 
prtorrov = QuXobvrov, BeBads = BeBds. i 

N. 2, — Exceptions to 171 are often due to the analogy of other forms (236 a, 
204 e, 279 a, 290 c, 309 a). 


172. If neither of the syllables to be contracted had an accent, 
the contracted syllable has no accent: díAee = de, yévei = yéveu, 
mepírÀoos = mepírÀous. For exceptions, see 236 b. 


173. Crasis.— In crasis, the first word (as less important) loses 
its accent: ráya0d for rà dyaba, räv for rà èv, kàyó for xai éyo. 
a. If the second word is a dissyllabic paroxytone with short ultima, it is uncer- 
tain whether, in crasis, the paroxytone remains or changes to properispomenon. 
- In this book ropyov, r&AÀa are written for rò £pyov, rà Aña ; but many scholars 
write rodpyov, TÀ Na. 


174. Elision. —]1n elision, oxytone prepositions and conjunctions 
lose their accent: zap’ (for mapa) ¿uo9, GÀX (for Grd) éyd. In other oxy- 
tones the accent is thrown back to the penult: «óAA' (for modà) érafor. 

a. Observe that in 76d éraéor the acute is not changed to the grave (164 a, 
8). A circumflex does not result from the recession of the accent. Thus, $9, 
(not fy) iyo for dnui éyó. rwá and roré, after a word which cannot receive 
their accent (183 d), drop their accent: ovrw mor $y. 


ANASTROPHE 


175. Anastrophe (dvacrpody turning-back) occurs in the case of 
oxytone prepositions of two syllables, which throw the accent back 
on the first syllable. 
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a. When the preposition follows its case: tovrwy mép. (for mepi rodrwr) 
about these things. No other preposition than repi follows its case in prose. 

N. 1.—In poetry anastrophe occurs with the other dissyllabic prepositions 
(except dvi, dupl, 5d). In Homer a preposition following its verb and sepa- 
rated from it by tmesis (1650) also admits anastrophe (Aovcy äro for darodove7). 

N. 2. — When the final vowel of the preposition is elided, the accent is dropped 
if no mark of punctuation intervenes : xepoly bp huerépyow B 314. 

b. When a preposition stands for a compound formed of the preposition and 

éort. Thus, rdépa for Tápesri it is permitted, čv ior vests it is possible 
(vt is a poetic form of ér). : 

N. — In poetry, rápa may stand for mápew: or mápeuu; and &va arise! up! 

is used for àvácrqóu Hom. has gu = £veiwi. f 


CHANGE OF ACCENT IN DECLENSION, INFLECTION, AND 
COMPOSITION 


176. When a short ultima of the nominative is lengthened in an 
oblique case 


a. à proparoxytone becomes paroxytone: áAarra ÜaXárrus, dvÜpozros 
évOparov. š 

b. a properispomenon becomes paroxytone: podra povons, dapov 8ópov. 

c. an oxytone becomes perispomenon in the genitive and dative of 
the second declension: 6eós 0co9 ed Heðv eos. 


177. When, for a long ultima, a short ultima is substituted in 
‘inflection 

a. a dissyllabie paroxytone (with penult long by nature) becomes 
properispomenon: iw Abe. 

b. a polysyllabic paroxytone (with penult either long or short) be- 
comes proparoxytone: zadetw waideve, mAéko mAékopev. 


178. In composition the aecent is usually recessive (159) in the 
ease of substantives and adjectives, regularly in the case of verbs: 
Bdows àvá[laots, Geds deos, Ade àmóAve. 

a. Proper names having the form of a substantive, adjective, or participle, 
usually change the accent : "EXris (éarls), PAadxos ("yAavkós), Tédwy (ye) Óv). 

b. Special cases will be considered under Declension and Inflection. 


PROCLITICS 


179. Ten monosyllabie words have no aecent and are closely con- 
nected with the following word. They are called proclitics (from 
*pokMvo lean forward). They are: 

The forms of the article beginning with a vowel (6, $, of, ai); the 
prepositions èv, eis (és), ¿£ (ix); the conjunction e if; as as, that 

(also a preposition to); the negative adverb ob (oix, obx, 137). 
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180. A proclitic sometimes takes an accent, thus: 


a. oó at the end of a sentence: ds, 7 où; do you say so or not? was yap 
ot; for why not? Also où no standing alone. 

b. é£. év, and eis receive an acute in poetry when they follow the word to 
which they belong and stand at the end of the verse : xax&v EË out of evils = 472. 

C. ws as becomes és in poetry when it follows its noun: 6cós ds as a god. ws 
standing for ovrws is written és even in prose (où ós not even thus). 

d. When the proclitic precedes an enclitic (183 e): ëv rise. 


N. —ó used as a relative (for ds, 1105) is written à. On ë demonstrative 
see 1114. 


ENCLITICS 


181. Enclities (from éy«Mvo lean on, upon) are words attaching 
themselves closely to the preceding word, after which they are pro- 
nounced rapidly.  Enelities usually lose their accent. They are: 


a. The personal pronouns pod, pol, pé; ood, col, cé; ob, of, ë, and (in 
poetry) odio. 

b. The indefinite pronoun rìs, ri in all cases (including roð, rẹ for rivós, 
rut, but excluding rra = riá); the indefinite adverbs mov (or mobi), mý, rol, 
mofév, moré, mó, mós. When used as interrogatives these words are not enclitic 
(rls, rl, wod (or 600), wh, Tot, mró0ev, móre, mÓ, THS). 

c. All dissyllabic forms of the present indicative of eil am and prul say 


(i.e. all except ef and ¢7s). 
d. The particles yé, ré, rol, mép; the inseparable -ôe in ée, pivizis, etc. 
N. — Enclitics, when they retain their accent, are called orthotone. See 187. 


. 182. The accent of an enclitic, when it is thrown back upon the 
preceding word, always appears as an acute: Op re (not 0p re) from 
Onp + ré. 

183. The word preceding an enclitic is treated as follows: 


a. An oxytone keeps its accent, and does not change an acute to a grave 
(154 a): 8ós por, Kaddv oTi. 

b. A perispomenon keeps its accent: pÔ ce, tuy rwv. 

€. A proparoxytone or properispomenon receives, as an additional accent, 
the acute on the ultima: d&»v6pwmós Tis, &vOpcrmrol Tuwes, kousá Tiv; THTbY ue, 
maTõés reves. ` 

d. A paroxytone receives no additional accent : a monosyllabic enclitic loses 
its accent (xópà ris, pios nov), a dissyllabic enclitic retains its accent (xwpās 
Tubs, plroe rivés) except when its final vowel is elided (174 a). 


181 D. Also enclitic are the dialectic and poetical forms ped, odo, ced, Tol, TÉ, 
and rý (accus. = cé), čo, eù, &8ev, uiv, viv, opi; odly, pé, opwé, roy, opéwv, 
cpéas, epăs and cs, e¢śa; also the particles vó or wy» (not viv), Epic <é (rér), 
Oy», pi; and Epic éocl, Ion. eis, thou art. 
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N. — Like paroxytones are treated properispomena ending in £ or y when 
followed by a dissyllabic enclitic: x$pv£ éer( ; and so probably xfjpv£ tes. 
e. A proclitic (179) takes an acute: ëv rim, ef reves. 


184. Since an enclitic, on losing its accent, forms a part of the preceding 
word, the writing &v8pwros ris would violate the rule (149) that no word can be 
accented on a syllable before the antepenult. A paroxytone receives no addi- 
tional accent in order that two successive syllables may not have the acute (not 
piós êsri). 


185. When several enclitics occur in succession, each receives an accent 
from the following, only the last having no accent: ef rod ris twa tar éx0póv if 
ever any one saw an enemy anywhere T. 4. 41. 


186. Sometimes an enclitic unites with a preceding word to form a compound 
(ep. Lat. -gue, -ve), which is accented as if the enclitic were stilla separate word. 
Thus, obre (not obre), Hore, eire, kalrou obrivos, Priv, Qvrwov; usually rep (Gorep); 
and the inseparable -õe in 98e, roícóe, olkaóe; and -0e and -x« in cie (poetic at6e), 
valiyi obre, Qui, etc., are not real exceptions to the rules of accent (163, 164). 

a. olós re able is sometimes written ofdcre. obk obv is usually written obkovr 
not therefore, and not therefore ? in distinction from osxoüv therefore. — éyó ye 
and éuol ye may become éywye, euorye. 

187. An enclitic retains its accent (is orthotone, cp. 181 N.): 

a. When it is emphatic, as in contrasts: 2 col 7j TQ warpl cov either to you 
or to your father (éuod, éuol, ¿gé are emphatic: elwé «al épol tell me too), and 
at the beginning of a sentence or clause: $i yap I say in faci. 

b. erl is written gor: at the beginning of a sentence; when it expresses 
existence or possibility; when it follows ov«, uñ, el, Gs, Kal, dddd (or dA’), 
rodro (or roür ); and in &erw of some, Zorw öre sometimes. ‘Thus, ef Zor obras 
Uf it is so, rotro 6 čeri that which exists. 

c. In the phrases morè èv... morë dé, revès uév . . . Tues 8é. 

d. After a word suffering elision : roddol 9' eictv (for dé elei), rao ort. 

e. When a dissyllabic enclitic follows a paroxytone (183 d). 


N. 1.— When they are used as indirect reflexives in Attic prose (1228), the 
pronouns of the third person oó and ec: are orthotone, oi is generally enclitic, 
while £ is generally orthotone. 

N. 2. — After oxytone prepositions and £veke enclitic pronouns (except Tis) 
usually keep their accent (éri col, not ¿ri cot; &veka cod, not £vexá aov ; 6veká mov, 
not ëveka rod). éuo0, éuol, ¿ué are used after prepositions (except mpós ue; and 
in the drama ¿ué poc). I 


MARKS OF PUNCTUATION 


188. Greek has four marks of punctuation. The comma and period have 
the same forms as in English. For the colon and semicolon Greek has only one 
sign, a point above the line (°): of 3e hôéws émel8ovro* émrlerevov yàp airy and 
they gladly obeyed; for they trusted him X. A. 1.2.2. The mark of interroga- 
tion (;) is the same as our semicolon: môs yap ob; for why not? 


PART II 


INFLECTION 


189. Parts of Speech. — Greek has the following parts of speech: 
substantives, adjectives, pronouns, verbs, adverbs, prepositions, con- 
junctions, and particles. In this Grammar noun is used to include 
both the substantive and the adjective. 


190. Inflection is the change in the form of nouns, pronouns, and 
verbs which indicates their relation to other words in the sentence. 
Declension is the inflection of substantives, adjectives (including par- 
ticiples), and pronouns; conjugation is the inflection of verbs. 


191. Stems. — Inflection is shown by the addition of endings to the stem, 
which is that part of a word which sets forth the idea ; the endings fit the word 
to stand in various relations to other words in the sentence. The endings 
originally had distinct meanings, which are now seldom apparent. In verbs they 
represent the force of the personal pronouns in English; in nouns they often 
‘correspond to the ideas expressed by of, to, for, etc. Thus, the stem doyo- 
becomes Aóyo-s word, the stem Aeyo- becomes Aéyo-uev we say. Whether a stem 
is used as a noun or a verb depends solely on its signification ; many stems are 
used both for nouns and for verbs, as riva- in rij honour, riga- in ripd-w 
I honour; éXrib- in éXm((8)-s hope, éXrlfo I hope (éNrió-w9). The pure stem, 
that is, the stem without any ending, may serve as a word; as xoópà land, Xé*ye 
speak! X6&ye oh word! 


192. The stem often changes in form, but not in meaning, in nouns and 
verbs. Thus, the stem of Aóyo-s word is Xo*yo- or Aoye-, Of rarhp father is rarep- 
(strong stem) or marp- (weak stem); of Aeimo-uev we leave is deuro-, Of é-dimo- 
pev we left is Maro-. The verbal stem is also modified to indicate change in time: 
Tivh-oo-pev we shall honour. 


193. Roots. — The fundamental part of a word, which remains after the 
word has been analyzed into all its component parts, is called a root. When 
a stem agrees in form with a root (as in moô-ós, gen. of moús foot) it is called a 
root-stem. A root contains the mere idea of a word in the vaguest and most 
abstract form possible. Thus, the root Aey, and in another form doy, contains 
the idea of saying simply. By the addition of a formative element o we arrive 
at the stems Aeyo- and Xoyo- in Aéyo-ue» we say, Abyo-s word (i.e. what is said). 

44 
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Words are built by adding to the root certain formative suffixes by which the 
stem and then the word, ready for use, is constructed. Thus, from the root Av 
are formed Aj-sw-s loosing, Aó-rpo-v ransom, Av-ri-kó-s able to loose, hu-OF-var to 
have loosed. The formation of the stem by the addition of suffixes to the root 
is treated in Part III. The root itself may assume various forms without change 
of meaning, as Mey in Aéy-o-uev we say, roy in Aóy-o-s word. 

N. — Since Greek is connected with the other Indo-European languages, the 
roois which we establish in Greek by analysis of à word into its simplest form 
often reappear in the connected languages (p. 1, A). Thus, the root pep of $épo 
I bear is seen in Sanskrit bhárümi, Lat. fero, Germ. ge-béren. The assumption 
of roots is merely à grammatical convenience in the analysis of word-forms, and 
their determination is part of comparative grammar. Roots and suffixes as such 
never existed as independent words in Greek, or indeed in any known period of 
the parent language from which Greek and the other Indo-European tongues 
are derived. The theory that all roots are monosyllables is ill supported. As 
far back as we can follow the history of the Indo-European languages we find 
only complete words; hence their analysis into component morphological ele- 
ments is merely a scientific device for purposes of arrangement and classification. 


DECLENSION 


194. Declension deals with variations of number, gender, and case. 


195. Number.— There are three numbers: singular, dual, and 
plural. The dual speaks of two or a pair, as và ódaAuo the two 
eyes; but it is not often used, and the plural (which denotes more 
than one) is frequently substituted for it (of ó$faApot the eyes). 


196. Gender. — There are three genders: masculine, feminine, and 
‘neuter. 


a. Gender strictly marks sex-distinction. But in Greek, asin German and 
French, many inanimate objects are regarded as masculine or feminine. Such 
words are said to have ‘grammatical’ gender, which is determined only by their 

` form. Words denoting objects without natural gender usually show their gram- 
matical gender by the form of the adjective, as paxpds Aóyos a long speech, 
, naxpà viros a long island, uaxpdv reixos a long wall. 

b. The gender of Greek words is usually indicated by means of the article: 

ó for masculine, 7 for feminine, ró for neuter. 


197. Rule of Natural Gender.— Nouns denoting male persons are 
masculine, nouns denoting female persons are feminine. Thus, 
Š varys seaman, ó orparudrys soldier, $ yvvá woman, $ kóp maiden. 

a. A whole class is designated by the masculine: of dvOpwro men, i.e. men 
and women. 

b. ÉxcrPri0NS TO tus RuLE or NATURAL GENDER. — Diminutives in -1oy 
are neuter (199 d), as rò áv6pómiov manikin (ó dvOpwros man), ró mablov little 
child (male or female, 6 or h wats child), rò yovaiy little woman (h yuy woman). 
- Also the words réxvov, réxos child (strictly ‘thing born’), &võpároðov captive. 
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198. Common Gender. — Many nouns denoting persons are either masculine 
or feminine. Thus, ô rats boy, 4j mais girl, 6 Geds god, 1j Beds (h Ged. poet.) goddess. 
So with names of animals: 6 Bods ox, ù Bods cow, ó mros horse, h tmmos mare. 

_a. Some names of animals have only one grammatical vender without regard 
to sex, as à Awyés he-hare or she-hare, 4 ddwmnt he-fox or she-fox. 


199. Gender of Sexless Objects. — The gender of most nouns denot- 
ing sexless objects has to be learned by the endings (211, 228, 255) 
and by observation. The following general rules should be noted. 


a. Masculine are the names of winds, months, and most rivers. Thus, ò Bopéas 
the North Wind, 6 ‘ExarouBausy Hecatombacon, ó Kn$waós Cephissus. 

N.— The gender of these proper names is made to correspond to ó vepos wind, 
à phy month, ó rorapós river. In the case of winds and rivers the gender may 
be due in part to personification. 

b. Feminine are the names of almost all countries, islands, cities, trees, 
and plants. ‘Thus, $'Arrucj Attica, ù AfXos Delos, Ù Képivbos Corinth, h mirus 
pine, h &umekos vine. The gender here follows that of 2 y$ or h xópa land, 
country, ù vfjcos island, h rods city, 1 Ops, originally tree in general, but later 
oak (rò 8évbpor is the ordinary word for tree). 

c. Feminine are most abstract words, that is, words denoting a quality or a COn- 
dition. Thus, 4 åperh virtue, h Brora good-will, h raxórus swiftness, h édwls hope. 

d. Neuter are diminutives (197 b), words and expressions quoted, letters of 
the alphabet, infinitives, and indeclinable nouns. Thus, 7d iets the word * you,’ 
Tò vO acavróv the saying ‘learn to know thyself,’ Tò édrga alpha, Tò maceúeuy 
to educate, Tò xpeàv necessity. 

N. — But some names of women end in ~oy (197 b): $ TAvképtov. Glycerium. 


200. Remarks.—a. Most of the exceptions to 199 a-b are due to 
the endings; eg. h Afm Lethe, h Bróg Styx (rivers of the Lower World), rò 
"Apyos Argos, ó Kaħvõdv Calydon, rd *INov Ilium, oi Aeddol Delphi, 6 Xorós lotus. 

b. Change in gender is often associated with change in form : ó AvKos he-wolf, _ 
d AdKawa she-wolf, ó moths poet, h movírpu. poetess, ó Bloros and $ fior? life, 
à rpómos manner, Ù rporíj rout. 

c. The gender of one word may influence that of another word of like mean- 
ing. Thus 4 visos island and $ Mos stone are feminine probably because of 
h y8 land and 4 wérpa rock. 


201. Cases.— There are five cases: nominative, genitive, dative, 
accusative, and vocative. The genitive denotes from as well as of, 
the dative denotes to or for and also by, with, on, in, at, etc. The 
other cases are used as in Latin. 

a. The genitive, dative, and accusative are called oblique cases to distin- 
guish them from the nominative and vocative. 


202. The vocative is often like the nominative in the singular; in 
the plural it is always the same. Nominative, vocative, and accusa- 
tive have the same form in neuter words, and always have « in the 
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plural In the dual there are two forms, one for nominative, accusa- 
tive, and vocative, the other for genitive and dative. 


203. Lost Cases.— Greek has generally lost the forms of the instrumental 

and locative cases (which have become fused with the dative) and of the ablative. 

" The Greek dative is used to express by, as in Big, Lat. vt; with, as in Mois with 

stones; and in, on, as in yg on the earth. From may be expressed by the geni- 

tive: móppo Zmáprus far from Sparta. When the genitive and dative do duty 

‘for the ablative, prepositions are often used. Instances of the forms of the 
lost cases are given in 341. 


204. Declensions. — There are three declensions, which are named 
from the stems to which tbe case endings are attached. 
1. First or A-declension, with stems in& 1 
2. Second or O-declension, with stems in of 
8. Third or Consonant declension, with stems in a consonant or in t 
and v. š 


Vowel Declension. 


The nominative and accusative are alike in the singular and plural 
of all neuter nouns. The nominative and vocative are alike in the 
plural. 


GENERAL RULES FOR THE ACCENT OF NOUNS 


205. Substantives and adjectives accent, in the oblique cases, the 
-same syllable as is accented in the nominative, provided the ultima 
permits (163); otherwise the following syllable receives the accent. 
ldecl  0&Xarra, Gaddrrys, Oaddrry, ÓáXarrav, Oddarrat (169), Paddrrass, 

Oaddrras. 
2decl.  &»üpwmos, ávÓpómov; avOpsrw, dvOpwror, EvOpwrot (100), åvðpórwv, 
avOpwros, ü»Üpo'rovs. 
3 decl. rAdwy, Adovros, Movri, Adovra, AéovTes, hedvTwy. 
Adj.: Eos (287), abla, dkiov, üElov, délas, dtlw, atia, dtlwy, dtlors. 
xapters (299), xaplevros, xaplevri, xaplevra, xapiévrov. 


206. The character of the accent depends on the general laws (167, 168, 
176). Thus, vim, vikat (169); Sapov, Sdpov, Spa; cSpa, cópaTos, cwudTwv, 
odpara, 


207. Oxytones of the first and second declensions are perispomena in 
the genitive and dative of all numbers: cu, cxids, ck, oxiGv, oxais; beds, 
fcoü, Geg, OeGv, Beos; Pavepbs, Pavepod, pavepy, pavepSy, pavepots. 


208. The genitive plural of all substantives of the first declension has the 
circumflex on the w of -wy, Thus, rikn vixdv; 0dxXarra 0nXarrÓv; Twodirys TON- 
TOv ; veüvlàs vea viv. 


209. The fem. gen. plural of adjectives and participles in -os has the same 
` accent and form as the masculine and neuter. Thus, 8íkaios, gen. pl. óualew 
iÇin all genders) ; Xuógevos, gen. pl. Avouévwy (in all genders). 
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210. CASE ENDINGS OF NOUNS 
VoweL DECLENSION CONSONANT DECLENSION 
SINGULAR 
Masc. and Fem, Neuter Masc. and Fem. Neuter 
Nom. -s or none -v -s or none none 
Gen, -S OF -to -os 
Dat. ; -t - I 
Ace, -v i -y Or -& none 
Voc. none “Vv none or like Nom. none 
DUAL 
N. A. V. none -£ 
G. D. ET] -olv 
PLURAL 

N. V. -t a -ES -d 
Gen. : “ov -ov 
Dat. as (Am) C “Ob, “TOL, -ETOL 
Acc. -vs (-Gs) -& -VS, -ds -ğ 


a. The stem may undergo a change upon its union with the case ending, as 
in the genitive plural of the first declension (218). Cp. 258, 264, 268, ete. 

b. In the vowel declension, - of the nominative plural is borrowed from the 
inflection of pronouns (éxetvo-t). 


SUBSTANTIVES 
FIRST DECLENSION (STEMS IN @) 


211. Stems in ë are masculine or feminine. The feminine nomi- 
native singular ends in -a, -à, or -5; the masculine nominative singu- 
lar adds -s to the stem, and thus ends in -äs or -ys. 


212. Table of the union of the case endings (when there are any) with the 
final vowel of the stem. 


Fem. Sine. Masc. Sine. Masc. Fem. Pr. |Masc. Fem. DUAL 
Nom. @ ora m jās -s a-t N.A.V. a 
Gen. Gsory-s -s|  &ao(Hom.8-o) | dv(foréwv,d-ev)) G. D. a-v 
Dat. Gt orm-+ n- jT- T a-is OF a-ri (v) 

Ace, ū-v or á-v T-v ü-v -v as (for a-vs) 
Voc. & oră « |a & orm a-t 


Observe the shortening of the stem in vocative singular and plural, in nomi- 
native and dative plural, and genitive and dative dual. 
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213. Accent. — For special rule of accent in the genitive plural, see 208. 
The genitive plural is always perispomenon since -v is contracted from -é-ov de- 
rived from original (and Hom.) -á-ev (51). Final -œ is treated as short (169). 

a. The form of the gen. pl. is taken from the pronominal adjective, i.e. 
(Hom.) ewy goddesses follows the analogy of (Hom.) rác» (882 D.) for rā- 
(s), cf. Lat. istd-rum ded-rum. 


214. The dialects show various forms. 


215. Dative Plural. — The ending adv) oceurs in Attic poetry 
(Sixasor from (xm right, Seoréracct from seorórys lord). 

a. Attic inscriptions to 420 B.c. have -ye: (written -nut), -not, and (after e, 
& p) gor (Written -ar) and -āsi Thus, dpaxujor and dpaxpior drachmas, 
raulas: and aulas stewards. -nor and -ao. are properly endings of the locative 
case (341). 


214 D. 1. For n, Doric and Aeolic have original à; thus, vid, vas, vikg, 
vikāv ; wodtras, kpvrás, ' Arpeibüs. * 

2. Ionic has y for the a of Attic even after €, 4, and p; thus, yeye, olin, &yoph, 
polpys, polpy (nom. poipd), veyrins. Thus, dyoph, ~fs, -8, -hv ; venvlns, -ov, -p, -n». 
But Hom. has bed goddess, ‘Epyelas Hermes. 

3. The dialects admit -à in the nom. sing. less often than does Attic. Thus, 
Tonic mpéuv stern, xvion savour (Att. mpúunva, xvioa), Dor. róNuà daring. Ionic 
has n for à in the abstracts in -eln, -otn (áXg8eíz truth, edvoln good-will). Hom. 
has vóuó& oh maiden from wu@n. 

4. Nom. sing. masc. — Hom. has -ra for -rys in imróra horseman, immpddra 
driver of horses, vepednyepéra cloud-collector, xvavoxatra dark-haired ; and, with 
recessive accent, uyrlera counsellor. So in the adj. evptora far-sounding. Cp. 
Lat. poeta, scriba. 

5. Gen. sing. masc. — (a) -ao, the original form from &-(.)o, is used by Hom. 
(Arpelda0). It contracts in Aeolic and Doric to -a (’Arpelda). 

(b) -ew, from wo (= ao) by 34, is also used by Hom., who makes it a single 
syllable by synizesis (60), as in Arpeldew. Hdt. has -ew, as moħirew (168 a). 

(c). -w in Hom. after a vowel, Bopéw (nom. Bopégs). ` 

6. Accus. sing. masc. — In proper names Hdt. often has -ea borrowed from 
s stems (264), as Mariddea for Movriáó-v. 

7. Dual.— Hom. has the nom. dual of masculines only. In the gen. aud dat. 
Hom. has -aw and also -auv. 

8. Gen. plur. — (a) -&ov, the original form, occurs in Hom. (povedwy, áyo- 
pícv). In Aeolic and Doric -áe» contracts to (b) -&v (dyopav). The Doric -âv 
is found also in the choral songs of the drama (merp&v rocks). (c) -éwv, the 
Tonic form, appears in Homer, who usually makes it a single syllable by synizesis 
(60) as in BovMe», from BouM plan. -éwv is from -hwv, Ionic for -ác». (d) -àv 
in Hom. generally after vowels (XXe, from xotg hut). 

9. Dat. plur.: -ge:(), -ys, generally before vowels, and (rarely) -as in Hom. 
‘Tonic has -yo1, Aeolic -aui(v), -us, Doric -ais, 

10. Accus. plur. : -a»s, -ds, ās in various Doric dialects, -a:s in Aeolic. 
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216. I. FEMININES 


BINGULAR 


1 xóp& h vin Hh pvyń f] poipa h yAGrra 4j 94A anro. 
(xpa-) (vixa-) ($vya-) (uoipà-) | (yMerra-) — (adarra-) 


land victory Right fate tongue sea 
Nom. xópā vik $vyf poîpa yAarra OdAaTTa 
Gen. xópüs viks vyĝs poipas Yrs badrarrys 
Dat. xópa viky vytü poipa yAdrry Gararry 
Acc. xóp&-v vikn-v $vyf-v potpa-v yAóTTa-v OáAarra-v 
Voc. xépa vin bvyf potpa yAarra OdAaTra 
DUAL 
N.A.V. xópa vtkā joya potpa yharra Badarra 
G. D. xópawv vtkaw vyaty poipary yAorraw Oadrarra 
i PLURAL 

N. V. xGpar vikar vyai potpar yASrrat Odrarrar 
Gen. xopóv vikov dvyav poipav yAorréy Bararrav 
Dat. - xapais vikats vyats polpars yorrats Cardrrais 
Aoc. xópüs vikas dvyás , poípüs yAorras Oa árTüs 


pa season, udpà day, eki shadow, uáxm battle, réxvn art, yrdun judgment, rii 
honor, aper} virtue, poca muse, rpGpa prow, áua£a wagon, ddta opinion. 


217. RurEs.—a. If the nominative singular ends in alpha preceded by a 
vowel (axa shadow) or p (uotpa), alpha is kept throughout the singular. 

b. If the nominative singular ends in alpha preceded by a consonant not p, 
alpha is changed to 7 in thé genitive and dative singular. 

c. If the nominative singular ends in y, 7 is kept in all the cases of the singular. 

d. When the genitive singular has -ys, final a of the nominative singular is 
always short; when the genitive singular has -as, the final a is generally long. 


Feminines fall into two classes: 


218. (I) Feminines with a or « in all the cases of the singular. 
After e, | or p, à appears in all the cases of the singular, as in yeve race, 
olk(à house, xépa land. Otherwise, n throughout the singular, as vixn victory. . 
a. After o, we find both & and n, as eroá porch, Bon shout, àxoc hearing, 
$of current, pba pomegranate. After p we have x in xépy girl, óépu neck (31). 
219. (IT) Feminines with à in tbe nominative, accusative, and 
vocative singular. The quantity of the vowel is generally shown 
by the accent (163, 164). 
In this class are included: 
1. Substantives having e (E, y, 77, or ce), $, AA, or aw before the final a show 
& in nom., accus., and voc. sing., and 7 in gen, and dat. sing. Thus, 
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posa muse, potcns, uova, duata wagon, rpáret(a table, yNOrra tongue, 
pita root, dusdda contest, Aéawa lioness. Others are ré\ua daring, Stara 
mode of life, &xav0a thorn, pia fly. 
9. Substantives in & in nom., accus., and voc. sing., and a in gen. and dat. sing. 

a. Substantives in -ea and -rpi& denoting females, as Baciheca queen (but 
Bacrrela kingdom), parrpa female harper; so the fem. of adj. in -vs, 
as *yAvkUs, yAuKeia sweet. 

b. Abstracts in -ea and -osa from adjectives in -yns and -oos, as dAjOea truth 
(from ays true), edvora good will (from evous, efvoos kind, 290). 

c. Most substantives in -pa after a diphthong or v, as potpa. fate, yépipa bridge. 


220. Exceptions to 219, 1: xépon temple (later xóppy), &poq dew; to 2 b: in 
Attic poetry, ¿X0e(8, edvola, dyvola ignorance, which owe their à to the influence 
of the genitive and dative dAnGeias, ddnéela, etc. 


221. Most, if not all, of the substantives in & are formed by the addition of 
the suffix «a or va (20); thus, yAGrra from ywx- (ep. Yhwxiv-es points), yépüpa 
from yepvp-ia, Bóreia, giver from õorep-ıa (and so pépovea bearing from deporvr- 
ta), poipa from pop-a, yáXrp-u. 


222. Il. MASCULINES 
SINGULAR 
ó ve&v(as Š mo)trms ó Kpuris *ArpelSns 
(veāvā-) (moXirà-) (kpvra-) (C Arpeiba-) 
young man citizen judge son of Atreus 
Nom. veüv(à-s —oÀtrm-s KpITh-s ' Arpelbn-s 
Gen. veüvíov arodtrov KpiTod ' ArpeiSou 
Dat. veüvig. mohir Kpr ' Arpetóm 
Ace. veüviü-v ToMira-v xpvríj-v ` Arpe(Sy-v 
Voc. ve&v(a. Tok tra Kpuré ` *Arpeldy 
DUAL 
N.A. V. ve&v(à Toi Kpvrá ' Arpeiba 
G. D. vei vía ToÀÍTOAv . kpvraiv *ArpelSacv 
PLURAL 
N. V. velia. mwoditar Kptrat Arpiar 
Gen. veavidy Tok ur v KpurQv "Arpabóv 
Dat. veüvia.us moitas Kpitats *Arpeidats 
Ace. veüviüs mohitas KpiTas ' Aapeíbüs 


` Tandas steward, Alvelas Aeneas, — vaórus sailor, rotérns bouman, orparidrys SOl- 
dier, Šezmórns ruler, — padyrhs pupil, rows poet — lépons Persian. 


223. Accent. — The vocative of decrérys lord is déorora. 
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224. & and q. — In the final syllable of the singulas à appears after e, «, and p; E 
otherwise we find y. Cp. 218. 
a. Exceptions are compounds in -pérpys: yew-pérpns measurer of land. 


225. Genitive singular. — The form in -ov is borrowed from the genitive 
singular of the second declension. A few words in -as, generally names of persons 
not Greeks, have -a, the Doric genitive (214 D. 5): 'Avvigas Hannibal, gen. ' AvviBa. 


226. Vocative singular. — Masculines in -äs have the vocative in -à (veávía) ; 
those in -rys have -& (moMra), all others in -ys have -m (’ Arpeldn, Kpovtdn son of 
Kronos) except names of nations and compounds: Ilépcd Persian, 2Z<xú0& 
Scythian, yew-pérp& (nom. yew-uérpns measurer of land), maibo-rpif&à gymnastic 
master. 


CONTRACTS (FEMININES AND MASCULINES) 
227. Contracts in a or » from «à or aa have the circumflex in all 
the cases: nominative feminine -á, -5, masculine -ás, s. 
SINGULAR 


d pvà mina h cf fig tree ó Boppàs Boreas 6 '"Eppas Hermes 


(uva- for (cUkq- for (Boppa- for CEpun- for 
pvaã-) [17:3] Bopea- 117) ‘Eppea-) 
Nom. pvü ck Boppá-s “Epuñ-s 
Gen. pvâs sīks Boppod “Eppod 
Dat. pa o. NAY] Boppü "Epp 
Acc. pvà-v CUKí-v Boppé-v “Eppij-v 
Voc. pa ck ` Boppa ‘Eppî 
DUAL 
N. A. V. pvâ CUKG “Eppa 
G. D. pvaiv ovKaiv "Eppatv 
PLURAL 

N. V. pvat otKat ‘Eppat 
Gen. pvày CUkÓy I “Eppôv 
Dat. pvaîs ovKais “Eppais 
Acc. pyüs ` oks ‘Eppas 


The dual and plural of 'Epujs mean statues of Hermes. 

Other examples: 4 'A@nva Athena (from 'A@yva(s)a-), 19 earth (yeG- Or yaa-) 
with no plural in Attic, 2 yak} weasel (yadea-),  ddedgidF niece (ddedpidea-), 
6’ Amers Apelles (' AmeXXeá-). 


227 D. Hdt. has prda, pvedv, uvéüs, 'yfj and yedv, ‘Epis, Bopf)s. Hom. has 
AOnvaln, *yf; (and yata), cvkég, 'Epuciàs 214 D. 2, Bopéys. 
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SECOND DECLENSION (STEMS IN 0) 


:228. O stems in the nominative add -s to the stem in maseulines 
and feminines; -v in neuters. The feminines, of which there are 
few, are declined like the masculines. In the neuters, nominative, 
vocative, and accusative singular have the same form (in -ov); in 
the plural these cases end in -a. 


229. TABLE OF THE UNION OF THE CASE ENDINGS WITH 
THE STEM VOWEL 


SINGULAR DUAL PLURAL 
Mase. and Fem. Neuter | Masc., Fem., and Neuter Mase. and Fem. Neuter 
Nom. o-s o-v N.A.V. o Nom. o š 
Gen. ov (for o-(1)o) G. D. 0-ty Gen. ov 
Dat. o (for o-) Dat. o~s OF o-tet(v) 
Acc. o-v Acc. ovs (for o-vs) a 
Voc. € o-v Voc. o-u a 


a. Final -o is treated as short (169). 

b. The dat. sing. in - represents the union of the stem vowel -o and ai, 
the original case ending in the I. E. languages. Forms in -o1, as otkot at home, 
may be locatives (-o + 2, the locative ending). — The stem vowel o varies with e, 
which appears in the vocative sing., and in wavdnuel (locative) in full force. — 
N. A. V. dual -w is for I. E. õu. — The genitive pl. -wv is due to the union of 
- + wy, which contracted to -wy in the earliest period of the language. — The 
neuter plural is probably the relic of a feminine collective ending in -@, which 
was shortened to -à. 


` 230. The dialects show various forms. 


231. SINGULAR 
6 imros horse ó avOpwros man h 686s way — Tó SHpov gift 

(Emaro-) (áv8pwo-) (080-) (Swpo-) 
Nom. trro-s üvOporro-s 686-5 Sâpo-v 
Gen. . irrov &vOpérov 6800 Sópov 
` Dat. ` Umre ¿v0póro 686 Sapo 
Ace. Urmo-v üvOpemo-v 686-v Sapo-v 
Voc. imre &vÜporre óôé Sàpo-v 


230 D. 1. Gen. sing. —-owo, the original form, appears in Hom. moAMéyow. 
By loss of « (43) comes -oo, which is sometimes read in Hom. (AióAoo for AlAov 
x 36). By contraction of oo comes -ov found in Hom., Ionic, Milder Doric. 
oo yields o in Aeolic and Severer Doric (irme). 

2. Dual. — -ouv in Hom. (irmour). 

9. Dat. pl.—-ow:(v) Hom., Aeolic, Ionic. 

4. Acc. pl. — -ovs is from -ov-s (found in Cretan), that is, the accus. sing. + s. 
‘From -ovs comes -ws Severer Doric, -os Aeolic, -os Cretan and in Dor. poetry. 
-ovs is Hom., Ionic, and Milder Doric. i 
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DUAL 
6 Umaros horse 6 &vOpomos man 1] 686s way rò SGpov gift 

(irro-) (ávOperro-) (650-) (8«po-) 
N. A. V. Urmo &vOpó mo óó $ópo 
G.D taro &vOpórow óBotv Sdpow 

PLURAL 

N.Y. mro üyðpwror 680i Sapa 
Gen. tararev avOpdrrev 65ày $ópov 
Dat. Uoraous a&vOpadrrois ó$ots Sapors 
Ace. Ümarovs avOpdrrovus 6do0%s Spa 


Masculine : Aóyos word, duos people, dohos slave, xlvdtvos danger, móXenos war ; 
dypbs field, morapós river, dpibuss number. Feminine: vĝeos island, #repos 
mainland ; ò(h) Tpoóós nurse. Neuter: &pyov work, rrepby wing, červov dinner. 


232. Feminines. —a. See 197 for wés daughter-in-law; see 199 for vicos 
island (cp. 200 c), A$Xos (the island of) Delos, Kópwtos Corinth, pnyós (acorn- 
bearing) oak, &umeXos vine. 

b. Some are properly adjectives used substantively : duddexros (scil. 'yAàrra 
speech) dialect, diduerpos (scil. ypauyh line) diameter, aüXews (scil. 06pà door) 
house-door, abyxdyros (scil. BovAfj council) legislative body, Zonuos and Hrreipos 
(seil. xópà country) desert and mainland. 

c. Words for way : 656s and xédevdos way ; and ¿uakerós carriage-road, arpamds 
foot-path, which may be adjectival (b) with 666s omitted. 

d. Various other words: fácavos touch-stone, BIBNos book, yépavos crane, 
yváðos jaw, "opos chalk, d5édros writing-tablet, õokós beam, dpdcos dew, kápivos 
Oven, kápðoros kneading-trough, xiBwrds chest, kómpos dung, Mqvós wine-press, 
Méos stone (200 c), vósos disease, mdtvOos brick, báB8os rod, copós coffin, crodbs 
ashes, rá$pos trench, xnd0s coffer, vápuos sand, yoos pebble. 


233. Vocative. — The nominative Oeds is used instead of the voca- 
tive. dd:Adds brother retracts the accent (d6cA $e). 

234. Dative Plural — The ending -ow(v) often appears in poetry, 
rarely in Attic prose (Plato). 

a. In Old Attic inscriptions -o« displaces -ow(v) about 444 B.c. 


CONTRACTED SUBSTANTIVES 


235. Stems in eo and oo are contracted according to 50, 51. «a in 
the neuter becomes a (56). 


235 D. Homeric and Ionic generally have the open forms. olvoxóos wine- 
pourer does not contract in Attic since it stands for oivoxopos. 
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SINGULAR 
ó vots mind ó weptrdous sailing around TÓ doroty bone 
(v00-) (meper Noo-) (CC) 
Nom. (vóo-s) vot-s (repimhoos) meplrhov-s (ócréo-v) derod-v 
Gen. (vbov) vod (meperAóov) “rep(mÀou (ócréov) órrto® 
Dat. (o) và (repimrdby) mepit (berépg) bore 
Acc. (vóo-v) voi-v (mepizrAoo-») mepimhov-v (bcréo-y) doerod-v 
Voc. (ée) — vo9 (mepimAoce) — mepiímÀov (bsréo-y) d0-rot-v 
DUAL 
N. A.V. (e) vó (meperAóc) — arepimio (ócrés) | ócTÀ 
G. D. (vóow)  votv CrepurAóow) “repürÀouv (&eréow)  ómTotv 
PLURAL 

N. V. (o) — vot (mepirAoot) — mrepimet (bcréa) | barre 
Gen. (vowr) vàv (repirdéwv) “rep(mÀov (àeréov)  ócróv 
Dat. (vóouw) vois (meperAóois) “repüimÀous (beréo:s) — óc'Tots 
Acc. (wóous) vo%s (mepurAóous) mepimhovs (ócrén) dora 


ò c XoUs (7A6os) voyage, ó pots (pbos) stream, Tò kavoüv (káyeov) basket. 


236. Accent.— a. The nominative dual is irregularly oxytone: vo, dors, not 
„vâ, ócró according to 171, N. 2. 

b. kavoüv (káveov) basket receives its accent (not x&vovv) from that of the geni- 
tive and dative xavo0, kave. Cp. 290 c. 

c. Compounds retain the accent on the syllable that has it in the nominative 
Singular: £xmAovs from £imAoos; ÉkmAov (not éxmAo0) from éxmAéov; ÉkmAev (not 
éerhOv) from écrAóov. 


ATTIC DECLENSION 


237. Some substantives ending in -ews are placed under the Second 
Declension because they are derived from earlier o stems preceded 
by a long vowel (-ews from -yos, 94). A few others have a consonant 
before -ws.. The vocative has no special form. 

N. — This declension is called ** Attic’? because the words in question gener- 
ally show -ws in Attic and -os in the Koiné dialect (p. 3, F). 


238. 6 veds temple 
SINGULAR DUAL PLURAL 
Nom. veá-s (Ionic vnó-s) N. A. ved (Ionic vg$) Nom. veg (Ionic vyol) 
Gen. ved ( '* mo) G. D. vedv( ** gov) Gen. vedv ( “ mü) 
Dat. ved ( '* yng) Dat. vegs ( '*  vmots) 
Acc. vev ( “  vyd-v) j Acc. ves ( *“  vmos) 


988 D. Hom. has vnós temple, dads people, káXos cable, ħaywós hare, "yáXows 
“sister-in-law, ` A66os, Kéws; Hadt. has Aeós, Awyós, Kéos. Hom. and Hdt. have 
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a. So ó Mews people, 6 Mevédews Menelaus, ó kayds hare. Observe that w is 
found in every form, and that it takes . subscript in the dative of all numbers 
where an ordinary o stem has :. 

b. There are no neuter substantives belonging to the Attic declension in 
standard classical literature ; but neuter adjectives (289) end in -w». 

€. veós and most words of this declension owe their forms to transfer of 
quantity (34) or to shortening (39). Thus, veds is from yds (= Doric vids), 
veóv from vndy; ved is from vqQ. rayds is contracted from Aaywds. 

d. In the accusative singular some words end in -w or -wy, as Aayó or Aa'yóv 
hare. So6"A8«s, 4 Kéws, 7j Téws, h KOs, 6 Mivos. 9 Fes dawn always has ëw. 


239. Accent.— a. The accent of the nominative is kept in all cases. Mevé- 
Àeos (163 a) retains the accent of the earlier MevéAaos. 

b. The genitive and dative are oxytone when the final syllable is accented. 

N. — The accentuation of the words of this declension is doubtful. Some of 
the ancients accented Mayos, Aoyóv, others Aayós, Aa'yGv, etc. 


THIRD DECLENSION 


240. This declension includes stems ending in a consonant, in ¢, v, 
or a diphthong, and some in o and o, representing oz and ou. 

N. — To determine whether a noun belongs to the third declension it is neces- 
sary in most cases to know the stem, which is usually found by dropping -os of 
the genitive singular. Stems in « and v are classed under the consonant declen- 
sion because neither of these vowels admits contraction with the case endings 
beginning with a vowel, herein being like a consonant. 


FORMATION OF CASES: NOMINATIVE SINGULAR 


241. Masculine and feminine stems not ending in v, p, s and ovr, 
add s. 


a. A labial (m, B, $) + s becomes y (97). 

b. A dental (7, ð, 0) + s becomes oo (98), which is reduced to s (107). 

€. A palatal (<, y, x) or xr +s becomes £ (97). 

(The same changes occur in the dative plural.) 

yoy vulture yur-bs, "Apay Arab "ApaB-os ; kakórngs baseness kakbrwT-os, Oris 
hope édrid-os, bpvis bird bpvid-os ; pUdAat guard púňak-os, pácriE scourge pdorty-os, 
eáXrvy& trumpet oddrvyy-os, dwt nail drvx-os, WE night vuxr-bs; Gres salt ad-ds, 
ix60s fish 1x0ú-os ; &Xépas elephant édépavr-os. 


242. Masculine and feminine stems ending in v, p, and s reject s 
and lengthen a preceding vowel if short (e to 7, o to e). 

Saluwy divinity Saipor-os, xeu» winter xeuxQv-os, Muhv harbour Aywev-os, 
“EM qv Greek “EXAnv-0s ; Prep orator pyrop-os, á'jp air dép-os, púp thief $wp-ós, 


Hos, gen. Hots, dawn, whence Att. es by 39. Hom. has Ilere@-o, the original 
form of the genitive, from Ilereós. ved is from vewo out of vyoo, 
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rpenpys trireme (stem rpinpec-, 263 b), aldds shame (stem aldoc-, 266). On phy 
see 259 end, For stems in es, nominative -os, see 263 c. 


243. Maseuline stems in ovr drop 7 (133) and lengthen o to o: 
yépov old man yépovr-os, Àéov lion Aéovr-os. 


. 244. Neuters show the pure stem, from which final 7 and other con- 
sonants not standing at the end of a word (133) are dropped: čppa 
chariot &áppar-os, xpaypa thing mpåypar-os, yada milk yáXakr-os (133 b). 


245. Summary.— s is added to stems ending in a labial, dental, palatal, 
and in avr, evr, vvr ; to some stems in v (as eis one év-ds, uéAas black peħav-os) ; 
to stems in ev, av, ov; and to mase. and fem. stems inc and v. s is not added to 
most stems ending in v, nor to those in ovr, p, es, as, os, v (neut.), er), of). 


ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR 


246. Masculines and feminines usually add a to stems ending in a 
consonant; v to stems ending in ¿£ or v. 
^ yõr-a, dvux-a, ¿X éóayr-a, Mpuév-a, pHrop-a, Méovr-a ; mbdi-v, lx66-v, Boü-v from 
modu-s city, ix60-s fish, Bod-s ox, cow. Stems in ev take a (275). 


247. Barytone stems of two syllables ending in er, (8, 10 usually 
drop the dental and add y. 

xápis grace (stem xapir-) xápw, čpis strife (€prd-) Zoo, öpvis bird (ópy«0-) üpyiv. 
So eveharis hopeful (evehaid-) etek (292). Oxytones end ina: éArld-a, opparyida 
(rópayis seat). 

a. kAets key (kded-), Old Att. xAgjs, has kAeiv (late Kheta), acc. pl. kAeis (late 
'&Meibas). NP 


VOCATIVE SINGULAR 


248. The vocative of masculines and feminines is usually the pure 
“stem. 

wore (wdrt-s city), Bod (Boü-s oz, cow), Zókpares (Zexpárzs). Stems in i and 
zr cannot retain final ë and 7 (183), hence "Apreju from "Apreyus ("Aprewid-), mai 
from rais boy, girl (mad-), ve& from vedus maiden (veàm0-) ; yépov from yépwv 
old man (yeporr-), ylyav trom ylyas giant ("yvyavr-). É 


249. The vocative is the same as the nominative: 
a. In stems ending in a stop (16) consonant (except those in :7, iô, i8; vr in 
nouns): & $ó^a£ watchman. (Atas Ajax (Alavr-) is nom. and voc.) 


943 D. Hdt. has ó8óv tooth ó0óvr-os. Attic ddovs has the inflection of a par- 
ticiple in -ovs (307)... 

247 D. The acc. in a (xáprra, £pióa, Spvida) occurs in Hom., Hdt., and in Attic 
poetry. So xópu@a and xópur (kópus helmet) in Hom. 

949 D. Hom. has ava oh king as well as dvat (ávaxr-); Alav from Alavr-. 
llovAvàápà, Adoddua (from stems in avr) are later forms due to analogy. 
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b. In oxytone stems ending in a liquid and not taking s to form their nomi- 
native (242): à sow» shepherd (mowe»-); but áp man, Tarp father have 
dvep, rárep (262). Barytones use the stem as the vocative: óaiuov, pijrop 
from daluwy divinity, pirwp orator. I 


c. In all participles. : 
DATIVE DUAL AND PLURAL 


250. The dative plural adds -o: to the stem. 

"Apay ( Apafi-) " Apayi, guácTit (uacriy-) udordu Prat (dudax-) Pddak, cua 
(cwpar-) epa. (98), ris (éXmib-) érisi (98), Spvis (dpvid-) Bpris. (98), ehépas 
(£AeQayr-) éAéQaot, Op (Onp-) Onpcl. 

a. Stems in vr drop vr and lengthen the preceding vowel (100) : Xéwv (Meovr-) 
Movet, ylyas ("yeyavr-) "ytyàot. 

b. Stems in » drop » without lengthening the preceding vowel (if short): 
Satur (8auiov-) Galuoct, mou» (mouev-) mouéor, pphv mind ($pev-) pect. 

N. — Strietly v is not dropped, but since the stem of the dat. pl. is weak in 
form (253 a) the v stood originally between two consonants and should become 
a (85 b). Thus, paci in Pindar is for ¢pyo.. Attic pesi borrows its e from 
dpéves, ppevav, etc. So roés, for mouact from royo, because of mouiéves, etc. 

c. po is not changed to pp (79 a). 


ACCUSATIVE PLURAL 


251. a. The ending -as is produced by adding vs to the stem (v becoming a 
between two consonants by 35 b). Thus $óAax-as is from $vAek-ws. This -as 
may be added even to : and v stems: Hom. róM-as, ix0ó-as, Hdt. rýxe-as. Hom. 
móNis is from móXi-»s (Cretan). 

b. The nominative pl. masc. or fem. is sometimes used instead of the accusa- 
tive pl. : rpuppers 264, rédres and mýxes 268. 


ACCENT, STEM FORMATION, QUANTITY, GENDER ` 


252. Accent. — Stems of one syllable accent the case ending in the 
genitive and dative of all numbers; and -ov and -ow take the circum- 
flex accent. Thus, $Aáj vein, drAcB-ds, Acfi-Ov; Oyp wild beast, 055-ós, 
Onp-o'v, Ünp-Qv ; Üp(É hair, vpx-ós, rpux-3v. 

a. Exceptions. The ending of the gen. dual and pl. is not accented in the 
case of 6, h mais boy, girl, ó Suds slave, ó 06s jackal, ó Tpos Trojan, h óds torch, 


250 D. 1. Hom. has only -ouv in the gen. and dat. dual. 

2. In the dat. pl. Hom. has -e« (Bédeo-o1, Sérac-cr), and in a few cases -esi 
reduced from -ero. (dvdxr-eot); -acı occurs after vowels (yéw-cor ; for yéviior ?). 
-eroi was added both to stems not ending in z (165-ero1, Bb-eoor, dvdp-eocs, di-eoo!, 
274 D.), and even to stems in z (éré-ecor). Hom. has also cocci, moci; Pind. 
xaptreror, 06pucov. Tragedy has this -ero. (xopté-eoot), and so Aeolic, and the 
Doric of Corinth, 
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và pôs light, rò obs ear. Thus, raidwy (but mai), Tpdwr, drwy, etc. So dp 
being, Óvrev (305). 

b. A trisyllabic form, if contracted, does not show the accent on tbe case 
ending: #p-os for £ap-os, ?jp-t for gap-., from rò čap spring. 

253. Variation of Stem Formation. — Many words of the third declension 
show traces of an original variation of stem that is due to the influence of a 
shifting accent which is seen in some of the cognate languages. In Greek this 
variation has often been obscured by the analogy of other forms. Thus rarépwy, 
in comparison with Hom. marpà», Lat. patrum, gets its e from marépes. ` 

a. Variation of stem is seen in wy, ov (259) ; np, ep, pa (262) ; ms, es- (264) ; 
in stems in 1, e (270) ; v, ev (270) ; ev, qu (278) ; ou, w (279), etc. Words in c», 
qv show a middle form ov, ev, and a weak form in v (250 N.). 

b. Several words ending in p show a parallel stem in +; thus, Vówp water 
võar-os, rap liver Hrar-os, ppéāp tank $péár-os (but poet. óápàp wife dduapr-os). 
The reason for this change is uncertain, but ar is derived from vr after a con- 
sonant (35 b): bdvros, jmvros, cp. Lat. jecinuris, nom. jecur. rapis probably 
derived from qrapr (133).- 

€. -aros was transferred from such genitives as évéuaros, #maros to other neuter 
words: yévaros from yóvu knee, instead of yovf-os, whence Hom. yourss. pôs 
light, for pdos (stem $aec-), has taken on the + inflection (gw7-6s, éto.). 

| d. Neuter stems in -es show -os in the nominative. Cp. ¿ros year (stem érec-) 
with Lat. vetus, veter-is (for vetes-is). 

254. Variation of Quantity. —a. In poetry the quantity of ¿í in words in 

. 2s may differ from that of prose ; as in tragedy 8pvis bird, xóvis dust, dis serpent 
(in prose öprīs, kóvis, &pis); so in Pind. ix6is (prose ix66s) fish. 

b. xiptt herald, dott Phoenician, uácrit whip have long v and ¿ in the 
oblique cases except the dat. pl. (xýpūkos, oivik, pácTiya, etc.). dddwrnt Jox has 
e in the gen. áXómekos, etc., by analogy to such words as mov, ouévos (ddw- 
mýkwv occurs in Ionic). mop fire has müpós, cipi, etc. (285, 25). 


255. Gender. — The gender of substantives of the third declension 

is frequently known by the last letters of the stem. 

1. Masculine are stems ending in 

a. vr: 0005s tooth (ó8ovr-), dpdxwy serpent (Bpakovr-). 
b. qr, wr :. mévys day-labourer (mevgr-), y£Nos laughter (yedwr-). 

Exceptions. Stems in -rnr (2, b) : $ écOys dress (€oOnr-), Tò pôs light (gwr-). 

€. v: Aetuwy meadow (Aepor-). 

Exceptions. Fem.: stems in yor, Sov (2, a), and gph» mind ($pev-), is 
strength (iv-), pis nose (piv-), axris ray (dxriv-), ywxis arrow-point (yhw- 
xiv-), dots birth-pang (wdir-), eixdy image (eikov-), dióv shore (Hiov-), x0óy 
earth (x66»-), xvóv snow (xwr»-), ddxudy halcyon (ddxvoy-), ete., 6, 4 xd» 
goose (xnv-). 

d. p: úp wild beast (Onp-), pup thief (pup-). 

Exceptions. Fem.: yelp hand (xep-), «hp fate (xnp-), ‘yaorip belly (yaorep-) ; 
neut.: stems in ap (3, a), wip fire (rup-), and the indeclinable ré\wp mon- 
ster, réxuwp (Hom.) token, etc. 

€. ev: yoveds parent, poveds murderer. 
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2. Feminine are stems ending in 


you, Sov: ara/yóv drop (orayov-), xedtidy swallow (xeNov-). 

qyr, 8, 0: kakórgs baseness (xaxormr-), Epis strife (¿p.8-), dls hope (éXrió-). 

Exceptions. Masc.: moús foot (moó-), ó, pms bird (ópwi0-). 

u v with nom. in -1s, -vs: mós city, iexó-s strength. 

Exceptions. Masc. : ó$uvs serpent, ëxis viper, dpxi-s testicle; Bórpv-s cluster 

of grapes, lx66-s fish, pü-s mouse, véxu-s corpse, eTáxws ear of corn, 

 TéNekv-s AXC, THxv-s fore-arm ; and à, 7 c-s or ó-s swine. 

or: Axo echo, weds persuasion. 


` 8. Neuter are stems ending in 


of 


. ar, ap: mpaypa thing (rpa-ypar-), véxrap nectar (vexrap-). But ò yáp starling. 
. as, es (with nom. in -os) : xpéas flesh (xpeao-), yévos race (yevea-). 


u v with nom. in -t,-v: civarı mustard, orv city. 
N. — No stem ending in r, B, $ or x, y, x is neuter. 
Y 


256. STEMS IN A LABIAL (7, B, $) OR IN A PALATAL (k, Y, X) 


SINGULAR 


6 Atto h pray 6 $UAa£ h parayé SH a£ 4 Oplé 
(Aifir-) — ($X«B-) (óvXak-) (paħayy-) (aly-) (rpix-, 125 1) 
Ethiopian vein watchman phalanx goat hair 


Nom. Aio 9X [22v 74 þpáňay£ até Opi E 
Gen. AlOlor-os  dAÀef-ós dvdak-os ddayy-os aiy-ds  TpLX-ds 
Dat. AlPlom-t rcpt vAak-v bddayy-t aly-i Tpux-( 
Acc, Aldior-a $QXép-o. púňak-a þáħayy-a aîy-a — Tpix-a 
Voc. Aibo dey XE þáňayė ott Opi 


DUAL 


N. A.V. Al8tom-e $Xég-e $iAaxk-e þáňayy-e aty-e Tp(X-€ 
G. D. Al8um-ow — $Àef-otv — d$vÀák-ow gaddyy-orv — aly-oiv Tpix-otv 


PLURAL 


. V. | Ali0tom-es $XEf-es $iXak-es drayy-es aty-es — Tp(X-eS 


Gen. Al&im-ov — $Aep-ày —$vAáx-ev — $eAáyy-ev — oly-Óv — TptX-dv 
Dat. Ai&(todqu(v) repi(v) $e&(v) ddray E(v) alfi(v) O@prgi(v) 
Acc. Al®iow-os  dA(-as dvAak-as — dóAayy-as aly-as telx-as 


Masculine: Kady thief (xXem-), yoy vulture (yvr-), “Apay Arab C ApaB-), 


6ópat breastplate (Owpax-), but nail (óvwx-). Feminine: «Migat ladder (KN 
pak-), pdorit whip (uacrey-, 254 b), cáry trumpet (cadmeyy-), kaTfjNup 
upper story (Karnhi¢-). 
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STEMS IN A DENTAL (T, ó, 0) 
257. A. MASCULINES AND FEMININES 
SINGULAR 
ó Bis fj Anis $xáps 46 ġ dpvis ó ylyas ó yépov 
(@n7-) (£xrià-) (xaper-) (6pv6-) (yeyarr-) — (yepovr-) 


serf hope grace bird giant old man 
Nom. 61s Anis xápts ópvis ylyas yépov 
Gen. Onr-ós — m5-os Xépur-os — Spvi8-os ylyavr-os Yyépovr-os 
Dat. Onr-i ihmis- Xåptr-ı öpvīð-ı yiyavt-ı  yépovt-ı 
Acc. 88-o. vri6-o. Xxápw dpviv ylyavr-a yépovr-a 
Voc. 84s êri xdpu ópvt ylyav yépov 
DUAL 


N. A.V. Oñrt-e Dri Xáper-e öpvīð-e ` ylyavr-e Yyépovr-e 
G. D 


OnT-oiv — &mr(8-owv— xapit-o1w QOpvi0-ouy — qytyávr-0w Yepóvr-ouv 


PLURAL 
N. V. 047-es eri 8-es xépvr-es — Spvib-es ylyavr-es — qyépovr-es 
Gen. Onr-Óy — &wr(6-ov — xapüír-ov — ópvíó-ov  yryávr-wv — yepóvr-ov 
Dat. Oqot(v) eAmior(v) xdpior(v) dpvtor(v) — yiy&oi(v) — yépovei(v) 
` Ace. 0jT-as — &wm(8-as — xdpir-as — ópvió-as — y(yavr-as — yépovr-as 


Masculine: yédws laughter (yedwr-), éMüs elephant (éXeavr-), Méwv lion 
` (eorr-), ó8o5s tooth (d50rr-), voc. ddovs. Feminine: éc0%s clothing (éc@nr-), 
tpi strife (épd-), eris shield (&àomi0-), marpis fatherland (marpd-), xépus 
helmet (kopv6-). 
a. In mos foot, Doric mós (stem 7o0d-) ov is irregular. 


258. B. NEUTERS WITH STEMS IN r AND IN ar VARYING WITH as 


SINGULAR 
cópa body hrap liver tépas portent Képas horn 
(cwuar-) (ġrar-) (repar-) (xepür-, kepa.a-) 
N. A. V. cépa (map TÉpas képas 
Gen. cóp.or-os djmaT-os Tépat-os képtit-os (xépa-os) Képws 
Dat. TópaT-L ATAT- Tépat-t Képar-t (xépo-t)  xépat 


257 D. xpós skin (xpwr-) and some other words often show a stem with no 
T. Thus, Hom. xpoós, xpot (also Hdt.), xpéa, and also, but rarely, xporós; 
xpàra. Hom. has iópQ, yédw, pw for Att. iópGr. (lapis sweat), yédwre (yédws 
laughter), pwre (Épes love). Hom. has also ace. iópQ, yédw (or yéAwy), épov 
(from £pos). Some stems in +ë are generally « stems in Ionic, Doric, and Aeolic: 
Géris, Oérios (but Oéridos O 870), IIápis, IIápis. 

258 D. The other dialects rarely show the + forms. Hom. has répas, répaa 
(relpea), repáev, repdeot, képas, képaos, képai, képa, kepáwy, xépace and xepdeoot. 
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B. NEUTERS WITH STEMS IN + AND IN är VARYING WITH as— 


Concluded 
DUAL 
cópa body aap liver répas portent Képas horn 
(cwpar-) (47a71-) (repar-) ..— (epür-, Kepac-) 

N. A. V. cdpar-e tyrar-e Tépa.T-e KépüT-e (képa-€) — kép& 
G.D copáT-otw dyráT-ow Tepúr-ouv Kep&r-otww — (kepá-ow) kepQv 
PLURAL 
N. V. odpat-a rar-a tépat-a Képar-a (xépa-a) xépG& 
Gen. cokár-ov fyrár-ov TépáT-0v kepáT-ov — (kepá-ev) Kepdv 

Dat. cópact(v) Wao (v) répact(v) Képaci(v) 
Aoc. c ópar-o. ijroT-0. TépaT-a. Képar-a — (xépa-a) képa 


[m name (óvouar-), orbua mouth (crouar ), pêne honey (meder-), yada milk 
(yaraxr-, 133 b), pôs light (Gwr-), kip heart (for xnpó-, 138 b). 


a. Stems in as (264) drop o before the endings and contract ao, aw to w, 
and aa to a. 

b. xépas, meaning wing of an army, is declined from the stem xepac- (émi 
xépws in single file) ; in the meaning horn, from the stem xepar-. 

c. For the inflection fap, ijrar-os, see 253 b. Of like inflection are &Xeugap 
fat, ppéap cistern, 8éxeap bait, and poetic sap day, elap food, meipap end. 

d. Tépas, képas form their nominative from a stem in s. So, too, répas end 
népar-os, pôs light (contracted from $áos) $wr-ós (253 c). 


259. STEMS IN A LIQUID (A, p) OR A NASAL (v). 
a 


SINGULAR 
ó 655p ó phtwp LEJO Typ ov ayav roruhv 
(6np-) (par op-) (uz)  (hyenov-) (yw) (rroupiev-) 
wild beast orator nose leader contest shepherd 
Nom. 6p Prep pis Tyyepav &yóv Tova. v 
Gen. Onp-ds__ f'jTop-os piv-ós fiyepóv-os — &yàv-os TOjÉv-osg 
Dat. Onp-i . Pfrop4 pu-é hyepóv-ı åyôv-ı morpév-t 
Ace. Oñp-a fhrtop-a piv-o Tyyepov-a. åyôv-a Torpév-a 
Voc. 865p pijrop pis Tyeeóv aydv Tov 


Hát. has e for a before a vowel (cp. 264 D. 3) in répeos, répea (also réparos, répara), 
Képeos, képet, képea, xepéwv. Hom. has reipas meíparos for mépas méparos. From 
dos (pows), whence pôs, he has dat. dder, pl. $áeca. dos is used in tragedy. 

259 D. Late Greek shows óeXAóiv, piv, (iv shore (Hom. 6is). furs worm in 
Hippocrates has its v from the oblique cases. Hom. has #ép., #épa from ¿%p air; 
from Kportev Hom. has Kpovievos and Kpoviovos. pdxaps is Doric for uákàp happy. 
Pind. has pasi (250 N). Tonic pels, Doric «4s are from pevs for us 120) 37 D. 
1,2). Aeolic gen. ufjvvos is from umvao-os. 
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STEMS IN A LIQUID (À, p) OR A NASAL (v) — Concluded 


DUAL 
6 6p ó prop 1j pis fyyepóv à yy roiv 
(Onp-) (pyrop-) (ptv-) (hyenov-) (d-ywr-) (srotpev-) 
wild beast orator . ROSE leader contest shepherd 
N. A. V. Ofjp-e fńrop-e pîv-e dyyenóv-e åyôv-e Torpév-e 
G. D. Onp-otv fnróp-owv piv-olv — dyekóv-otv — üyáv-oww — mow£v-otv 
PLURAL 
N. V. 6 p-es fijrop-es ptv-es Tryepóv-es à y v-es rot p.Év-es 
Gen. Onp-dv furóp-ov piv-Ov — fyegóv-ov — &vyáóv-ov — mowév-ov 
Dat. Onp-ci(v) fürop-ci((v) piol(v) fyegnócw(v)  &àyàow(v) — mowéo(v) 
: Ace, Ofjp-as fjTop-as piv-as ‘tyepdv-a3 ayav-as morpév-as 


6 al6jp upper air (aldep-), ó kpārńp mixing bowl (<parnp-), 6 pdp thief (pwp-), Tò 
véxtap nectar (vexrap-), ò dedpis dolphin (Serpiv-), ó “EAAny Greek ('EXMyy-) , 
ò daluwy divinity (Saquor-), voc. datuoy, 240 b. The only À stem is 6 dds salt 
(pl. grains of salt); h &ds (poetic) means sea. ó why month was originally a 
sigma stem (umvo-, cp. mensis). 


260. Accusative Sing. — A-móXAc and IloceóG are found as well as ' AmróA- 
Aeva, IoceióQva. The shorter forms are regular in inscriptions, and occur espe- 
cially in expressions of swearing after vi róv, uà róv (1596 b). 


261. Vocative.— ewríjp preserver, ' Am óXXov, IIoceià» (from IIoceibécv, -&c», 
"üpwv) have voc. o&rep, "AsxoXXor, Ilóceibov with recessive accent. Recessive 
accent also occurs in compound proper names in -wy; as ' Ayauéuvov, ' Arápeuvov ; 
Aùropéðwv, Aùrópeðov ; Piryywv, dujuor; but not in those in -¢pwy (Ei06opov). 
Aaxedaluwy has Aaxedatyor. š 


STEMS IN ep VARYING WITH p 


262. Several words in -rno show three forms of stem gradation: -rnp strong, 
-rep middle, -rp weak. p between consonants becomes pa (35 b). The vocative 
has recessive accent. ¿ño man has the weak form in p even before vowels; 
between v and p, 8 is inserted by 130. 


260 D. kvkeóv potion usually has xuxed for xuxedva. 

262 D. Poetry often has maTépos, maTépi, unTépos, wyrépi, ete. Poetical are 
TorpOv; Ovyarép, Ovyarpa, Oyarpes, @uyarpQy, Ovyarépeac., OUyarpas, yaorépos, 
ete.; and ávépos, ávépi, ávépa, ávépes, dvépwy, ávépas all with longa. Hom. has 
&v6peco. and ávópác« (with -ası only in this word), Ajunrpos and Anuhrepos. 
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SINGULAR 
Š narip Ù pirnp h bvyarnp ó ¿vip 
(raTep-) (umrep-) (Ovyarep-) (dvep- or dv(8)p-) 
Sather mother daughter man 
Nom. TaTíp PATNE Buyárnp &vfjp 
Gen. TaTp-ós paTp-ós OvyaTp-ós åvõp-ós 
Dat. warp-i unTe-C Ovyarp-C &v$p-C 
Acc.: Ta TÉp-a pnrép-a Ovyarép-a avdp-a, 
Voc. rep pijrep Ovyarep &vep 
DUAL 
N. A. V. warép-e pyrép-e Ovyarép-e avbp-e 
G. D Tra Tép-otv parép-ouv Ovyarép-owv &v6p-oiv 
PLURAL 
N. V. TU TÉp-es pyrép-es 0uyarép-es &v8p-es 
Gen. Trorép-ov pytép-ov bvyarép-wv àv6p-ày 
Dat. matpd-or(v) pyrpd-oi(v) Ovyarpd-ou(v) &v6pá-c(v) 
Ace. Trarép-as pnrép-as Ovyarép-as &v8p-as 


a. The accent in the weak forms of uúrTmp, 0uyármp in the gen. and dat. 
sing. follows that of rarpés, marpl. 

b. wacráp belly, has yaorpés, etc.  Agwürup is inflected Ajunrpos, ANTP . 
Ajunrpa, Ajpntep. i 

c. àcrp star has gen. dorépos, dat. derépi, dat. pl. derpáci. 


STEMS IN SIGMA (es, as, os) 


263. Stems in sigma are contracted where c falls out between the 
vowel of the stem and the vowel of the ending (120). Thus, yévos 
race, gen. yeve(o)-os yévovs, dat. yeve(o)-. yéve, cp. Lat. genus gener-is (for 
genes-is), gener-i. 


a. The masculine and feminine accusative plural, when it is contracted, bor- 
rows the form of the contracted nominative plural  -es is not derived from -eas. 
In the dative plural the union of ¢ of the stem and c of the ending produces oo, 
which is reduced to = without lengthening the preceding vowel (107). 

b. Masculine stems in es with the nominative in -ys are proper names; the 
feminine rpijpns trireme is an adjective used substantively (properly, triply 
fitted; 4j Tphpns (vais) * ship with three banks of oars’). 

c. Neuters with stems in es have -os in the nominative, accusative, and 
vocative singular; neuters with stems in as have -as in these cases. 

d. Some stems in as have also a stem in ar or är (258). 
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264. ó Soxpdrys Socrates 6 Anpoobévns Demosthenes 
(Zwxparec-) (Apoc Bever-) 
Nom. Zexparys Anpoo-Bévns 
Gen. (Zexpdre-os) Xokpárovs (Anpoc6éve-os) Anpoobévous 
Dat. (Zokpáre-c) Boxparer (Aquos Géve-t) Anpoobéver 
Ace, (Zwxpdre-a) Zoxparn (Anpos Oéve-a) Anpocbévy 
Voc. Zadxpares Anpoobeves 
SINGULAR 
i Tevfjpns TÓ yévos TÒ yépas 
(Tprmpea-) (yeveo-) (vepaa-) 
trireme race prize 
Nom TpUVfpns yévos ` yépas 
Gen (rpihpe-os) Tpifjpovs (yéve-os) yévovs (vépa-os) yépws 
Dat. (rpuíjpe-) — Tpuñpev, (yéve-) — yéve. (vépa-))  yépar 
Acc. (Tpujpe-a) “puñpm | yévos yépas 
^ Voc TpUfjpes yévos yépas 
DUAL 
N. A. V. (rpujpe-e) “puñpe, (yévee) — yéve (yépa-c) — yep 
G. D. (rpimpé-ow) Tpuñpouv (yevé-ow) Yevotv (vepá-ow) 4epàv 
PLURAL 
N. V. (rpuípe-es) “puñpeus Cyéve-a) yén (yépa-a) yépā 
Gen. (rpmpé-ov) Tpuñpov (yevé-ov) Yev@v (yepá-wv) Yyepóv 
Dat. (Tpipper-o1) rprypert(v) (yéxeo-ot) yéveor(v) — (yépas-o0) Yépoo (v) 
Acc. TpVfpeus (vyéve-à) yén (vépa-a) — qépu 


Awyévns Diogenes, "IrmokpáTqs Hippocrates. Neuiers: ¿ros year, eDpos width, 
Elpos sword, teîxos wall, yijpas old age, kpéas flesh (for képas horn see 258). 


a. Proper names in -ys have recessive accent in the vocative. : 
b. Proper names in -yévys, -xpdrys, -uérgs, -pdvys, etc., may have an accus. 


in -nv derived from the first declension. 


Thus, Zekpárqw, 'ApwToávsv, like 


"Ar pelSqv (222, 282 N.). But names in -«Afjs (265) have only -eā. 
c. Proper names in -ys often show -eos, -ea in the lyric parts of tragedy. 
d. Neuters in -os often show open forms (especially -ewv) in Attic poetry. 


“eo is frequent in Xenophon. 


€. rpujpow and rprjpwy have irregular accent by analogy to the other forms. 
f. A preceding p does not prevent the contraction of ea to m, as épy from 


Tó pos mountain (cp. 81. 1). 


g. The dat. sing. of as stems is properly -à:; but -¢ is often written on 


the authority of the ancient grammarians. 


analogy of a in à stems. 


This a may possibly be due to the 


264 D. 1. Hom. uses the open or the closed forms according to convenience. 
“evs occurs in the gen. of a few words in -os (BéAevs) ; -ewv is often a monosyl- 
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265. When -ec- of the stem is preceded by e, the forms are inflected as fol- 
lows: rà 8éos fear (8eec-), IlepuxMjs from IlepucXégs. Pericles (iepixdceo-) : 


Nom. Séos (Tepixdéns) Tlepixd fs 
Gen. (dée-0s) Séovs (Ilepixdée-os) — IlepukAéous 
Dat. (Sée-r) Sé (Thepixdde-t) IlepukA et 
Acc. Séos (Tlepixdée-a.) Tlepuxdéa 
Voc. &éos (Tepixdees) TlepixAets 


So 'HpakMjs Heracles, ZoóokM?s Sophocles. 


a. After e, ea contracts to à (56). On the contraction of -ecos, see 55. 
b. ôéos is uncontracted because the form was originally des (58). 


STEMS IN os 


266. $ aibós shame is the only os stem in Attic. It is inflected 
in the singular only. Nom. at&ds, Gen. at8o%s (aidd-os), Dat. atdot (aidé-), 
Acc. aiô (aidd-2), Voc. atbós. 


STEMS IN o(r) 


267. Stems in og have lost vau and appear as e stems. This o 

contracts with the case endings in the dative and accusative singu- 
lar and in the nominative and accusative plural. Stems in er are 
masculine. 
MEADNE—————— n 
lable (60), as is the accus. sing. and pl. -ea from nom. -ys or-os. Hdt. has open 
“eos, -ea, -ees (?), a. In the dat. pl. Hom. has Bédeoor, Bédeor, and Pedéeror 
‘(250 D. 2) from Bédos missile. N 

2. Stems in as are generally uncontracted in Hom. (yfjpaos, yipat), but we 
find -a in the dat. sing., cpeGv and xpecdy in the gen. pl. In the nom. and acc. 
pl. a is short (yép&), and this is sometimes the case even in Attic poetry (xpéd). 
The explanation is obscure (yépă does not stand for yépa’). Hom. has óémacc: 
and demderot (Séras cup). 

3. In Hom. and Hat. several words in -as show e for a before a vowel (cp. 
épéw in Hdt. for épdw). Hom.: ofdas ground, obdeos, ode and ol0ev ; Kaas Jleece, 
kdea, kdesi; Hdt.: yépas, *yépeos, but kpéas, xpéws, xpedv. In Attic poetry : Bpéras 
image, Bpéreos, Bpérer, etc. Cp. 258 D. 

265 D. Hom. has «Aéa (for «Ada ?), and from -KAfjs: ~fos, -).; Hdt. : -éos (for 
-écos), -&, -e&. For -fos, -fja the open -éeos, -éea may be read. Attic poetry often 
has the open forms -éys (also in prose inscrip.), -éet, -ees. 7 

266 D. Hom. and Ion. 4 4s dawn (ñoc-) is inflected like aldés. For aldobs, 
$à we may read aldéos, #6a and some other open forms in Hom. The Attic form 
ws is declined according to 238; but the accus. is ëw (238 d). Hom. has idpéa 
from iópós sweat (usually a 7 stem). Cp. 257 D. 

267 D. Hom. has fjpet (for #oə read pat), pwa (or jpw), Howes #poas, Mirwa 
and Mire. Hdt. has the gen. Mivw and Mivwos, the acc. rdrpwr, pwr, but ujrpwa. 
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SINGULAR DUAL PLURAL 
Nom. fpes hero N. A. V. fpo- N. V. $po-es (rarely spes) 
Gen. $po-os | G.D. dpá-ow Gen. $pó-ov 
Dat. ñp- (usually Ape) Dat. fpe-cr(v) 
Acc. Tjpe-a (usually fjpe) Acc. ñpo-as (rarely fjpes) 
` Voc. pes A 


Teds Trojan (252 a), márpws father’s brother, phrpws mother's brother, duds 
slave (poetic, cp. 252 a). 


a. Forms of the Attic second declension (237) are gen, jpw, Mtvo, acc. Fpwr ; 
dual fpe» (on an inscription). 


STEMS IN ¿ AND v 


268. Most stems in v and some stems in v show the pure stem vowel 
only in the nominative, accusative, and vocative singular. In the 
other cases they show an « in place of ¿ and v, and -ws instead of -os 
in the genitive singular. Contraction takes place when this e stands 
before e, «, or a of the case ending. 


SINGULAR 
h wóXus city — ó mñXus forearm rò &orv town hots sow ó tyes fsh 
(ToN) (wnxv-) (dorv-) (cv-) (x 6v-) 
Nom. wos TAX v-s aor ois — ix8U- 
Gen. móňe-ws TíjXe-os ücTceos — cvs  ixOt-os 
Dat.  (móAe&) moder (mýxe-t) whxer (dere) ore cv lx 
: Acc. TÓÀv-V TXxv-v &oTv ci-v — ix6U-v 
Voc. mót TAX ärtu co xd 
DUAL 


N.A.V. (réde-€) moder (mýyxe-) mixer — (dore-e) Sore ov-¢ ix 80-e 


G. D. TOÀé-0tv aX é-owv &cTé-0wv cut — ty Ov-ow 
PLURAL I 

N.V. (móNe-es) móhess (mhye-es) mixes (dore-a) Bory oó — lxyOU-es 

Gen. TóÀe-ov WHXE-OV aote-wy ov-dy — ix8v-ov 

Dat. améde-ou(v) Tüxe-ot(v) &cre-ot(v) ov-ci(v) tx Ov-or(v) 

Ace. modes mixes (dore-a) ko ois ix 80s 


268 D. 1. vstems. a. Doric, Aeolic, and New Ionic retain the : stem with- 
out variation in all cases: sóXs, móMos, vóXi (from mo) and rarely móAe in 
Hat., mé, Tó móMes, groMe», woot, vóNs from wéAws (Cretan), and móNas. 


68 THIRD DECLENSION: STEMS IN I AND Y [269 


269. Stems in v and v are of two kinds: — 
1. a. Stems in c with genitive in -ews, as (masc.) uávris seer, ¿xs viper; (fem.) 
móe city, rolnors poetry, övas power, orácis faction, Bp outrage. 
Neuter nominatives in ~ are not used in classical prose. 
b. Stems in ¿, with genitive in ~os, as ó xis weevil, gen. kī-ós, dat. xi-f; and 
so in proper names in «s, as Aúyõðapıs Lygdamis, gen. Avyddutos. 
2. a. Stems in v, with genitive in -vos; as (masc.) wis mouse, Bórpus cluster 
of grapes, lx6ós fish; (fem.) dpis oak, ddpts eyebrow, laxós force. 
b. Stems in v, with genitive in -ews: (masc.) rixus forearm, wédexus axe ; 
(neut.) orv town. 

N. 1. — In the nom., acc., and voc. sing. barytone stems in v have short v; 
oxytone substantives (usually) and monosyllables have v; and monosyllables 
circumflex the v (cfs, côr, of). 

N. 2. — h ZyxeNus cel follows ¿x0ós in the singular (éyxéAv-os, etc.), but rixus 
in the plural (éyxéAes, etc.). But this does not hold for Aristotle. 


270. Stems in : and v vary with stronger stems, of which e in the cases other 
than nom., acc., and voc. sing. isa survival. Thus: 
a. L, v, as in mós, mf) xv-s. 
b. e, ev, which before vowels lost their « and v (43), as in soXe( 4)-& wore(s )-es, 
mnxe(y)-es ; which contract to móe móAeis, m )xeis. 
C. There is also a stem in 7, as in Hom. zóAg-os (268 D. 1, c), whence rérde-ws. 
N. 1. — «óXe-os in Attic poetry for the sake of the metre is due to the analogy 
of v stems with gen. in -e-os (hôéos, 297). Hom. mýxe-os is the regular form (from 
wnxe(y)-os). Attic mýye-ws follows wédews.  móAe-oi and mhye-or for móc. and 
ahxv-or are due to the analogy of forms from stems in ei, ev (móNe-toy, m jx e-ov, etc. ). 
N. 2. — The dual éee occurs in some Mss. 


271. Accent. — Final -ws of the genitive singular does not prevent the 
acute from standing on the antepenult (163 a). Thus wéde-ws, rixe-ws, dore-ws. 
TóAe-c$ retains the accent of the earlier 7éA7-0s, which, by transference of quantity 
(34), became móAe-es. The accent of the gen. pl. follows that of the gen. sing. 


272. Accusative plural. — rédes, mýxes are borrowed from the nominative. 
¿x80s is from ix@uy-s. ix @vas occurs in late Greek. Cp. 251a. 


b. Hom. has wéXs, rédtos, TÓNE, móNet or - (for which some read réhi, as kóri; 
mócé is correct) and sróAet, rod, wékc; pl. wédAces, woAiwy, wédeos (Some read 
instead mót) Or moMeoc: (250 D. 2) éráAEeoiww, móNis or móMas (ores appears 
in some texts). 

c. Hom. has also forms with y: móAqos, óN móňņes, móNmas. 

2. v stems. a. Ionic, Doric, and Aeolic have the open forms mxees, &oret, 
éorea ; in the gen. sing. -os, never -ws (mýxeos, &e7eos). In the dat. sing. of words 
of more than one syllable Hom. has -w or -v4 as véku (véxvs corpse), but Hat. 
does not show -u. 

b. The gen. pl. has the regular accent (ryxéwr, doréwv). On the dat. meré- 
Keoot, vékua ou, wirvoce (some would read vékUei, wlrier), vexverou, see 250 D. 2. 
Hom. has accus. /x60s and ix@vas, Hdt. has ix@vas very rarely. 


275] THIRD DECLENSION: STEMS IN EY, AY, OY 69 


273. Contraction. — x00 (once) for ¿x0óúe and ix60s for -éx@ves occur in 
comedy. x60 is not a legitimate contraction, as v cannot contract with e 
(816). ix60s (for ¿x0úes) is the accus. form used as the nom. (251 b). 


274. ois sheep is declined as follows : ois, oi-ós, oi-L, oi-v, of ; dual, of-e, ol-otv ; 
pl. oi-es, oi-Ov, of-cl, oi-s. Here the stem is oi, representing é¢:, which is 
properly an : stem: des, Lat. ovi-s. 


275. : STEMS IN ev, av, ov 
SINGULAR 
ó Bacired-s h ypat-s i vad-s ó, h Bod-s 
king old woman ship 0x, COW 
Nom. Bacdcd-s ypas-s vad-s Bot-s 
Gen. Pactré-os Yyp&-ós ve-ós Bo-ós 
Dat. (Basé) Baret ypa-t vyt Bo-t 
' Acc. Back a, Yypa9-v vaO-v Bo?-v 
Voc. Bec co pad vad ô 
DUAL 
N. A. V. Baca Yyp&-e vij-e Bó-e 
G. D. Back ecouv ypū-oîv ve-otv Bo-otv 
PLURAL 
N. V. Barıs, later 1 abes Va Bó-es 
Back ets 
Gen. Baca é-ov Ypà-àv ve-Ov go-àv 
Dat. Beo c)-ci(v) — ypav-ei(v) vav-oi(v) Bov-of(v) 
Acc. Bac é-as Yp9.9-s vaO-s Bo?-s 


Like Bacireds are declined the masculine oxytones 6 ires horseman, ó iepeós 
priest, ó yoveds parent, 6 $oveós murderer; like Bots is declined à xo)s three- 
quart measure (but acc. xóā and xóas). 


274 D. Hom. has öis, ófos and oiós, ötv, dies, dtwy and oly, tess: (oleo, o 386) 
and Berar, Bis (c). 

275 D. 1. Hom. has BaciwMjos, -96 -fa, -e0, -fes, -ebot (and -Heoor), -fjas. 
Also -éos, -é, -éd, from the stem eg = eu. -eüs and -et for -éos and -é are not 
common. "Arpeós, Tudeds have -é(c)-os etc. regularly (T084 from Tv3éa). Hdt. 
has -éos, -& or -et, -¿k, -€0, -ées, ~éwy, -eor, -éds. 

2. Hom. has ypyis or ypyus, vp», vend and ypyv; the unattic Bbeoo (and 
Bovet), Bóas (and Bois), BS» acc. sing. H 238. The Doric nom. sing. is pôs, 
ace. pl. Bas. . 

3. The declension of vais in Doric, Homer, and Herodotus is as follows: 


10 THIRD DECLENSION: STEMS IN Ôr - [276 


276. Substantives in -e/s preceded by a vowel may contract in the gen. and 
acc. sing. and pl ‘Thus, ¿Meós fisherman has gen. adiéws or adeds, acc. aida 
or ada, gen. pl. ¿Mor or áXóv, acc. pl. Mas or dds. All other forms are 
regular. ‘The contracted forms were in use in the fifth century, but in the 
fourth (especially after 350 n.c.) the open forms are common. So are declined 
Eófoeós Euboean from Eois, Ilaipaieús Peiraeus, IIXarawós Plataean. 


277. Other Forms. —a. In the drama from words in -eós we find rarely 
-éă in acc. sing., -éăs in acc. pl. -éos and -$os, -fes, -as are occasionally found. 

b. The nom. pl. in older Attic ended in -îs (Bac(XMjs), derived either from 
-fes by contraction or from -égs (once on an inscription) by 34. -fs occurs on 
inscriptions till about 350 s.c., and is the form to be adopted in the texts of 
authors of the fifth century and in Plato. -ées occurs rarely, but is suspected. 
BaciNeis (regular on inscriptions after 329 B.c.) is from analogy to 7jóeis. 

c. The acc. pl. Bae:^eis was not used till the end of the fourth century. -fs 
(the nom. form) is used for the acc. in a few passages (251 b). 


278. Stem Variation.— Stems ending in ev, av, ov lose v before case end- 
ings beginning with a vowel, u passing into p (43). Stems in ev show the pure 
form only in the vocative; other forms are derived from the stronger stem qv. 
nu and àv before a consonant become ev, dv (40) as in Bacrdeds, Bacrrebon, vais, 
vavol from facimus, vàvs, etc. From fciMj(p)-os, -9(¢)-4 -0(F)-a, -ñ(F)-as 
come, by transfer of quantity (34), the Attic forms. So veds is derived from 
vg(p)-ós. In Baorhéwy, veQv, e is shortened from the 7 of Bacidjwr, voà» by 39. 
Bo-ós, etc. are from the stem Bou- Bor-, cp. Lat. bovis. 


STEMS IN ot 


279. Stems in o. with nominative in -ó, turn v into un written + (y) 
(43) before the endings beginning with a vowel. ý we6ó ‘persuasion 
is thus declined : 
N. mebo. G. «e«800s (zed6-os). D. mebo? (me66-). A. mebo (medó-a). 

V. me8ot. Dual and plural are wanting. 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
Doric Homer Hdt. Dorie Homer Hat. 
Nom. vat-s vyi-s  vyi-s vå-es vij-es, vé-es 
vé-tg 
Gen. vü-ós vy-ds, ve-ós va-Gv — w-ôv, ve-Ov 
ve-ós (and vm-ós ?) ve-Ov 
Dat. va-t vy-t vyt vav-ci(v), vyv-ol(v) yqv-oi 
vü-ecgi(v) vh-eroi(v), vé-ecov(v) 
Ace, vat-v vi-a,  vé-a v&-as v-as, vé-as 
veo, vé-as 


Hom. has vavoí in yaucuckurós. 


279 D. In Ionic the forms are contracted (weuHois, etc.). Hat. has acc. 'Ioüv 
from *Ió, Axroür, but also meo. 


284] CASE IN -$.(v), IRREGULAR DECLENSION 71 


So 7x echo, everrd well-being, pads sparing, Zar$ó, Anré, KaNw/ó. o, stems 
are chiefly used for women's names. 

a. A stronger form of the stem is wi seen in the earlier form of the nomi- 
native (Zamr$4, Amr). The accusative has the accent of the nominative. 

b. When dual and plural occur, they are of the second declension: nom. 
rexol (late) from Xexó woman in child-bed, acc. yopyots from 'yopyó gorgon. 

c. h eikóv image, 9 dndwy nightingale, properly from stems in ov, have certain 
forms from this declension (eixoüs, eikó, voc. xot). 


CASES IN -u(v) 


280. Cases in -$w(v). — -éx(») is often added to noun stems in Hom. to 
express the relations of the lost instrumental, locative, and ablative, both 
singular and (more commonly) plural; rarely to express the relations of the 
genitive and dative cases. From à stems are made singulars, from o stems 
singulars or plurals, from consonant stems almost always plurals. Except in 
be6-puv with the gods -$«(v) is not added to a stem denoting a person, (a) Instru- 
mental: Bin-pı by might, érépn-dx with the other (hand), óaxpvó-Qw with tears; 
(b) Locative: 65pyg-$. at the door, ópec-Qu on the mountains; (c) Ablative: 
kepaMj-$u from off the head; especially with prepositions, as ¿k movró-guv from 
off the sea, ¿mó vai-piv from the ships. 


IRREGULAR DECLENSION 


281. The gender in the singular and in the plural may not be the same: 
6 ciros grain, Tà cira; 6 deopds chain, rà 8ecuá chains (ol Seopoi cases of im- 
prisonment) ; Tò oradiov stade, race-course, pl. rà orddia and o orddior. 

282. Usually the irregularity consists in a word having two different stems. 

a. Both stems have a common nominative singular: exóros darkness, oxérov 
ekórq, ete. (like trmov imag) or exórovs oxére: (like yévous yéve.). So rà» "Atv, 

and róv" AGov from “A@ws (238 d), ray Zwxpdry and roy Dwxpdrny (204 b). These 
are called heteroclites (érepdxX:ra differently declined). 

N. Many compound proper names in -gs (especially names of foreigners) 
have forms of the 1 and 8 decl., as Tiscagépyys, -vovs, -vy and -ve. So Geoxpivy 
(voc.) in Demosth., Aewridny and Aewrtdea in Hat. 

b. Certain cases are formed from another stem than that of the nom. sin- 
gular: ó Svepo-s dream, gen. dveipar-os (as if from rò dveipap), or (less freq.) 
évelpov ; SO Tov ` AzróNAAcva and róv ’ArdddAw (260), Tod vidos and ro vio (285, 27). 
These are called metaplastic forms (ueramaonuós change of formation). 


* 283. Defectives are substantives having, by reason of their meaning or use, 

only one number or only certain cases. Thus, sing. only: 6 djp air, ó ai85p 
upper air; plur. only : rà Atoviow, rà ’OAbpria the Dionystac (Olympic) festival, 
ot érgcio. annual winds; in some cases only: ó uéAe my good sir or madam; 
bvap dream; öpeħos use only in nom. ; ABds MBa from *Ahj stream, Libation. 


284. Indeclinables are substantives having one form for all cases: rò xpeóv, 
ToU xpedy, etc. fatality, rà &Ada alpha, và Myew to speak, most cardinal num- 
bers (rà déka ten), several foreign words, as 'Iakóß Jacob, Aaflb David, 


12 IRREGULAR SUBSTANTIVES [285 


285. LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL IRREGULAR SUBSTANTIVES 


l. “Apns (6) Ares, stems 'Apec-, 'Apev- from 'Apegg-. G. " Apes (poet. " Apeos), 
D. "Ape, A."Apw (poet. "Apea), “Apny. Epic G. "Apos, “Apeos, D. "Ap, 
"Apei, A.” Apna,” Apnv. Hdt. "Apeos," Apen” Apea. — Aeclic " Apevs, " Apevos, eto. 

2. ápiv (ó, 4) lamb, sheep, stems dpev-, dpy-, dpva-. Thus, dpr-ós, dpv-L, dpr-a, 
&pv-es, &pv-Qv, dpyd~cc (Hom. &pr-ecc(), &py-as (declined like a subst. in 
-np). Nom. áp» occurs on inscript. but durds (2 decl.) is commonly used. 

8. yaa (ró) milk (183), "y&Xakr-os, yddax7 -t, ete. 

4. yékos (ó) laughter, yé\wr-os, etc. Attic poets A. yédwra or yékwv, Hom. 
has D. yéy, A. yé\w, yéAwy or yédor (?) from Aeol. yédos. Cp. 257 D. 

Š. yóvv (ró) knee, yévar-os, etc. Ionic and poetic -yobvar-os, yotvar-, ete. Epic 
also your-és, -your-t, yodr-a, pl. *yobv-cv, *yoóv-ecc. (250 D. 2). The forms in 
ov are from »yove- (87 D. 1, 258 c); cf. Lat. genu. 

6. yuvh (4) woman, "yvvaw-ós, "yvraw-L, "yvvatk-a, ydvac (133) ; dual yuvaik-e, 
"yuvawk-otv ; pl. yuvatk-es, "yvvauk-Qv, yuya Ei, ^yvvatk-as. The gen. and dat. of 
all numbers accent the last syllable (cp. åvńp). Comic poets have A. 
uray, yurds, N. pl. yuvai. 

7. Sdxpvov (76) tear, daxptov, ete., in prose and poetry. ddxpu (ró) is usually 

* poetic, D. pl. déxpuc. 

8. 8év8pov (ró) tree, óévópov, etc. Also D. sing. dévdpe, pl. 9évópy, dévdpec... Hat, 
has 8évópov, dévdpeov and óévópos. 

9. 8éos (ré) fear (Seec-), déous, ée. Hom. Selous, 55 D. Cp. 265. 

10. 8ópv (ró) spear, óópar-os, Sépar-t, pl. Gópar-a, etc. Poetic dop-ds, 8op-1 (also in 
prose) and dép-e (like dere). Ionic and poetic dovpar-os, ete., Epic also 

` Soup-ds 8ovp-(, dual 8o0p-e, pl. dodp-a, dovp-wy, Sovp-eoor (200 D. 2). The forms 
with ov are from õopf- (37 D. 1). 

ll. épos (ó) love, Zpwr-os, etc. Poetical £pos, £p, £pov. Cp. 257 D. 

12. Zeós (ó) Zeus, Ards, Ail, Ata, Zed. — Zeós is from Avs, Acós, etc., from Ag-. 
Ionic and poetic Zyvés, Zu, Lava. 

13. épis (7) justice and the goddess Themis (6e148-) , 6€p40-os, 0148-1, Oéue-v, Hom. 
has 0éuior-os, etc. Pind. @éucr-os, Oépi-v, Qépur-es. Hdt. 0£ju-os. In the 
phrase @éuis eivai fas esse (indic. bus éori), 0£jus is indeclinable. 

14. kápa (ró) head (poetic) used in Attic only in N. A. V. sing., but dat. kápa. 
Other cases are from the stem xpür-, G. kpür-ós, D. xpa-rl; also Tò kpür-a 
N. A. sing., xpar-as A. pl. 

Epic shows the stems koüar-, kpür-, kapgar-, kapyr-. N. kápn, G. kpáaros, 
kpürós, kapatos, kápnTos, D. kpati, kp&rl, kaphatı, kápori A. káp. N. pl. 
kápü, kpåaTa, xaphara, and xdpynva, G. kpárwv, kaphvwv, D. xpacl, A. kpüra. 

16. kóov (ó, 4) dog, kvv-ós, kurt, kóv-a, kÜorv; kóv-e, Kur-ofv; kÜy-es, ku»-Qv, Kul, 
KÜr-as. 

16. Aüas (ó) stone, poetic also Ads, G. Aüos (Or Adov), D. dai, A. Aday, Mía; 
dual Age; pl. Ad-es, Ad-w, Má-eaat, Má-eci. 

17. pdprus (ó, 2) witness, uáprvp-os, ete., but D. pl. uáprv-e. Hom. has N. uáprv- 

. pos, pl. uáprvpor. f 

18. OiSimovs (6) Oedipus, G. Olðimoõos, Oi&izov, Oióvróóa (Dor.), D. Oiólmob,, 

A. Oibirovr, Olderddav, V. Olb(rovs, Olbbrov. 
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19. évepos (0) and Svepoy (ré, Ionic and poetic) dream, óveipov, etc., but also 
évelpar-os, etc. 7d 8vap only in N. A. 

90. dpvis (ó, 2) bird (257). A. öpviða and Üpyiy (247). Poetic Spvis, A. Bpriv; 
pl. N. dpves, G. Gpyecv, A. öpveis or ópyis. Dor. G. dprix-os, etc. 

21. écc« dual, two eyes, pl. G. óoewv; D. baaos (-owt). 

99. ots (76) ear, dr-bs, dr-l, pl. ór-a, Gr-wy (252 a), dot; from the stem r- 
contracted from oú(c)ar-, whence ó(u)ar-. obs is from éos, whence also 
the Doric nom. às. Hom. G. oiar-os, pl. ofar-a, otac. and óc. 

98. Ivó (h) Pnyx (128) s IIvxv-ós, Ylvkv-l, IIóx»-a, and also ILvvk-ós, ILvvk-L, IIvók-a. 

24. SSMUS (ó) envoy has in the pl. usually the forms of the poetic rpéofus 
old man, properly an adj., old. Thus, N. sing. pec fevríjs, G. rpeoBevrod, 
etc., N. pl. mpéoBes, G. rpéoBewv, D. mpéoBeor, A. mpécfes (rarely mpe- 
vftural, etc.). mpécfvs meaning old man is poetic in the sing. (A. mpéo Buy, 
V. mpésBv) and pl. (rpéoBes) ; meaning envoy mpécflvs is poetic and rare 
Jn the sing. (dual zpec09 from mpecfeós). mpecBirys old man is used . 

: in prose and poetry in all numbers. 

25. wip (76) fire (mrüp-, 254 b), wup-ds, mup-I, pl. rà mupá watch-fires, 2nd decl. 

26. Swop (T6) water, vóar-os, Vdar-1, pl. VdaT-a, Lddr-wy, etc. Cp. 253 b. . 

27. vids (ó) son has three stems: 1. vio-, whence viod, etc., according to the 2nd 
decl 2. viv-, whence vidos, viet, dual viet, viéow, pl. vle?s, vidwr, vido, viets. 
The stems vio- and viv-, usually lose their « (43): vod, óéos, etc. 3. vi- in 
Hom. G. vios, D. vit, A. vta, dual vie, pl. vies, viáct, vias. 

28. xelp (2) hand, xetp-ós, xew-l, xeip-a; dual xetp-e, xep-otv; pl. xeip-es, xeup-àv, 
xep-ol, xetp-as. Poetic also xep-ós, xep-l, etc.; dual, xew-otv. Att. inscr. 
have xewpot», yepot, Hom. agrees with Att. prose and Hdt. except that 
he has also xep-L, xelp-eooe xelp-eor. 

- 29. xpás (ó) skin, xpwr-bs, xpwr-t (but xod in the phrase ¿z xp@), xpGra. Poetic 

xpo-6s, xpo-t, xpó-a, like aldws, 266. 


ADJECTIVES 
ADJECTIVES OF THE FIRST AND SECOND DECLENSIONS 


286, Adjectives of Three Endings. — Most adjectives of the vowel 
declension have three endings: -os, -y (or -@), -ov. The masculine 
and neuter are declined according to the second declension, the 
feminine according to the first. 

a. When e, «, or p (80, 218) precedes -os the feminine ends in -à, not in -y. 
But adjectives in -oos (not preceded by p) have w. Thus, bydo0s, dyd6y, dydoor 
eighth, ¿0póos, à6póà, @Opdov crowded. See 290 e. 


287. dyads good, &Évos worthy, uakpós long are thus declined: 


285 D. 27. Hom. has also viós, vio, vióv, vid, viðv, viotor; vidos, vidi, vida, vides 
and vieis, viéas. ve sometimes makes a short syllable in vids, vió», vié (148 D. 3). 
287 D. In the fem. nom. sing. Ionic has -5, never -à ; in the fem, gen. pl. 
Hom. has -áev (less often -éwv); Hdt. has -éwy in oxytone adjectives and parti- 
ciples, and so probably in barytones. 


T4 | DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES [288 


: SINGULAR 
Nom. åyaðós åyaðń àyaðóv fios áfíà fiov  pakpós paxph  pakpóv 
Gen.  á&ya8o0 áyaÓjs dyalot  àf(ov á£(as át(ov paxpod paxpás paxpod 
Dat. yab åyabðñ dya0S — àt(o dfig àtio  poxpo pakpü  pakpó 
Acc. Gyabdv àyaðńv áya0óv — ü£ov áf(av üfiov —pakpóv pakpáv pokpóv 
Voc.  áya06  áya0j åyaðóv ake dela übov pakpé paxpa pakpóv 


DUAL 
N. A.V.åyaðó àyaðá dyad dtlo fia át(o  pokpó pakpá pakpá 
G.D. dyabotv ayabaiv dyaboty — áE£(ow aflawagiow — pakpotv paxpatv pakpotv 
PLURAL 
N.V. åyaðoi åàyaðai åyaðá ago. afar üfia — pokpoí pakpai pakpá 
Gen.  áya8óv áya0óy QyaQàv  àt(ov dfiov dilwv  pakpóv pakpõv pakpóv 
Dat. ^ &qa8ots dyabats dyaloits  &E(ouw dfiats délors . pakpots pakpats pakpots 


Acc.  va8ojs åyaðús åyaðá — áb(ovs àf(as afta  paxpovs uakpás papá 


éc0Aós good, kakós bad, codós wise, kopos, koúpn, koÜpov light, Fros clear; 
dvipetos, ávüpela, ávàpeiov courageous, Sixasos just, Snows like, ala xpós, aia xpá, 
alc xpóv base, ¿Neúñepos free; all participles in -os and all superlatives. 


a. The accent in the feminine nominative and genitive plural follows that 
of the masculine: žia, á£lw», not á£ía« atv, as would be expected according 
to the rule for substantives (205), e.g. as in airía cause, airlat, atriQv. 

b. All adjectives and participles may use the masculine instead of the 
feminine dual forms: rò dya0o pnrépe the two good mothers. 


288. Adjectives of Two Endings. — Adjectives using the mascu- 
line for the feminine are called adjectives of two endings. Most 
such adjectives are compounds. 


289. ddixos unjust (à- without, Six, justice), ppóviymos prudent, and 
trews propitious are declined thus: 


SINGULAR 
Mase. and Fem. Neut. Masc. and Fem. Neut. Masc. and Fem. Neut. 
Nom. äSıkos &SiKxov dpdvipos povipov Trews — tcov 
Gen. & Bou &S(wou $povigov $povigov Oeo — Tew 
Dat. siko åsiky dpuvipe dpovipw ` them — Oeo 
Acc. &bwkov &8.<ov póvupo v $póvtpov fAeov — Ücov 
Voc. adike &Sukov $póvup.e $póvuiov frews — Thewv 


289 D. Hom. has Mäos or Ados; mAetos, mAeím, mAetov (Hdt. mAéos, mAém, 
mAéor) ; càs (only in this form), and odes, cón, odor. Hom, has N. fas, A. fov 
living, and ¿oós, fw, fwdr living. 
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DUAL 

Mase. and Fem. Neut. Masc. and Fem. Neut. Masc. and Fem. Neut. 
N. A. V. àsiko &B(ko dpovipw $povijo treo treo 
G. D. éBikow — áBikotw $povipowv —— dpovipoww cov — Few 

PLURAL 

N. V. &Bikot &8iKa, pdvipor dpsvipa cw tca 
Gen. &Bikev = aBlkov dpovipev — dpovipav Ücov — Üeov 
Dat. áS(xow  GS(kous $povipow — povipors cos Ücos 
Acc. àsikovs Suca dpovipovs  dpdvipa Ücos — Ü«a 


a. Like &é:xos are declined the compounded ¿-Xoyos irrational, &-riuos dis- 
honoured, á-xpetos useless, Éu-mewos experienced, émi-j0ovos envious, eU-Levos 
hospitable, Vm-/koos obedient. Like ppdmpyos are declined the uncompounded 
BápBapos barbarian, fjcvxos quiet, ğuepos tame, AáXos talkative. . 

b. Like tees are declined other adjectives of the Attic declension (231), as 
dxepws without horns, ditéxpews serviceable. For the accent, see 103a. Adjec- 
tives in -ws, -wv have -a in the neut. pl., but dew occurs in Xenophon. 

C. mÀéos full has three endings: rdéws, mda, mAéwv, pl. Thép, wréat, wréa, 
but most compounds, such as urdews quite full, have the fem. like the masc. 
os safe has usually sing. N. ods masc., fem. (rarely cë), ody neut., A. cdr; 
plur. N. cQ masc., fem., c& neut, A. os masc., fem., câ neut. Other cases 
are supplied by odos, «dà, c Gov. cov also occurs in the accusative. 

d. In poetry, and sometimes in prose, adjectives commonly of two endings 
have a feminine form, as rdrpws paternal, Biais violent; and those commonly 
of three endings have no feminine, as dvayxatos necessary, ios friendly. 


290. Contracted Adjectives. — Most adjectives in -eos and -oos are 
contracted. Examples: ypiceos golden, épyipeos of silver, árAóos simple 
(feminine ázAéz). 


SINGULAR 
N. V. (XpŠceos) Xpuc'o%s (xpvcé&à) | xpvo (xpíceov)  xpucobv 
Gen. (xpvoéov) . xptcod (xpvcéas) xpūrñs (xp)réov) xpvcoí 
Dat. (xpicép) — xptog (xpócéa) — xpvcii (xpicép) xpürĝ 
Acc. (xpiceov)  Xxpocoóv (xpicéav) xpvofv (xptceov) xpicoty 
I DUAL 
N. A. V. (xpbcée) — xpvoó (xpvcéa) xX pio (xpicéw) | xpvcó 
G. D. (xp)céow)  xpucotv (xpicéav) xpvcaiv (xp)céow) xXpvcotv 
PLURAL 

N. V. (xpbeco)  Xpucot (xptoeat) xpüraî (xpicea) _xptoa 
Gen. (xpicéwr) xptcdv (xpicéwy) xpvcóv (xpicéwr) xpvcóv 
Dat. (xpicéos) Xpu>ucots (xptcéats) xpocats (xpioéos) Xpüucots 


Acc. (xpvoéovss) xXpvco)s (xpicéas)  Xpvcüs (xpócca) yxpõrâ 
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SINGULAR 
N. V. (dpydpeos) apyupots (àpyvpéa) apyupa (&pyópcov) &pyupobv 
Gen. (ágyvpéov) åpyvpo® (4pyupéas) &pyvpüs (ápyvpéov) a&pyvpot 
Dat. (ipyvpép) &pyvpó (ápyvpée)  &pyvpü (ápyvpép) “QpYyup@ 
Acc. (apydpeov) apyvpoty (ápyvpéav) &pyvp&v (áp'yópeov) apyvpoty 
DUAL 
N. A. V. (dpyupéw) Apyvpó (ápyvpé&) apyupa (dpyvpéo) | &pyvpó 
G. D. (áp'yvpéo:w) &pyvpotv (&pyupéauv) &pyvpatv (dápyvpéow) a&pyupoty 
PLURAL 
N. V. (ápyópeor)  &pyvpot (ápyópeat) &pyvpat (dpytpea) | &pyvp& 
Gen. (&pyvpéov) &pyvpàv (dpyupéwv) &pyvpàv (ápyvpéov) a&pyvpav 
Dat. (dpyupéos) &pyvpots (&p'yvpéais) &pyupais (&pyvpéois) &pyvpots 
Acc. (dpyupéous) apyupots (dpyupéas) apyupas (dpyópea) apyupa 
SINGULAR 
N.V.  (dwdbos)  é&mAoés = (awa) — &mÀ4 (&rMor)  émoüv 
Gen. (&mAóov) | &mÀo9 (ardéas) — &mAfs (üámAóov) — &mAo9 
Dat. (&mAóg) &TÀQ (¿m ég) åri (mo) arr@ 
Ace. (arbor) árov (&mMé&v) — Gard (&mAóoy) — aro 
DUAL 
N. A. V. (&mvAów) | &mÀó (&mAéa) $T (årħbw) áró 
G. D (&mAóow) — &mAotv (&mXénip) | &mXatv (&mAéow) — &ámAotv 
PLURAL 
N. V. (&m X600) &TÀot (amdéar) — &mÀai (darhéa) mr 
Gen. (&mAóov) | &mÀÓv (&mAécy) | &mÀGv (&mAówy) | &mAàv 
Dat. (ámAóo:s) | &mÀois (amrréas) | &mÀais (drdéos) ^ &mXots 
Acc. (&mAóovs) | &mAobs (ümAéàs) — &mAüs (ara) &TÀG 


a. So xaXxolis, -£, -00v brazen, po.vixods, -8, -00v crimson, mopovpots, -&, -o0v dark 
red, at6npods, -&, -oüv of tron, OvurAoUs, -Q, -o0v twofold, and other multipli- 
catives in -zoüs (354b). Compounds of two endings (288): etvous, -ouv 
(eUvoos) well disposed, &mXovs, -ovv (&mXoos) not navigable, eÜpous, -ovy 
(eUpoos) fair-flowing. These have open oa iz the neuter plural. 

b. The vocative and dual of contracted adjectives are very rare. 

c. Adjectives whose uncontracted form in the nom. sing. has the accent on 
the antepenult (xpiceos, mopóópeos) take in the contracted form a circumflex 
on their last syllable (xptcois, roppupots) by analogy to the gen. and dat. sing. 
The accent of the nom. dual masculine and neuter is also irregular 
(xp)có, not xpicd). 
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d. For peculiarities of contraction see 56. dais from área, not from ám As. 

e. Some adjectives are not contracted: dpyadéos difficult, kepõaħéos crafty, 
véos young, &y8oos eighth, á6póos crowded (usually). (Here eo and oo were prob- 
ably separated originally by f, 3.) 


ADJECTIVES OF THE CONSONANT DECLENSION 


291. Such adjectives as belong only to the consonant declension 
have two endings. Most such adjectives have stems in es (nomi- 
native -ys and -es) and oy (nominative -wy and -ov). Under ov stems 
fall comparative adjectives, as BeAtiwv, BéAriov better. 


a. There are some compounds with other stems: M. F, &rárep, N. drarop 
fatherless, G. dmáropos; rons &moX without a country, ámóM0os; abrokpárwp 
ajrokpárop independent, abroxpdropos ; &ppuv (older d&ponv) &ppev male, &ppevos ; 
eUxapis eÜxap. agrecable, ebxápvros ; ebenus evedae hopeful, ebéNmibos. For the acc. 
of stems in ır and ¿ë see 247. Neut. eUxap. and eves for eóxaper, ebeNrió (183). 


292. ddnOijs (&Xx0ca-) true, ed-eXsis (ebeArri8-) hopeful are thus declined: 


SINGULAR 
Masc. and Fem. Neut. Mase. and Fem. Neut. 
Nom. anos a&Andés eveA mis eür 
Gen. (àAm8é-os) ` &An8o9s evéXarib-os 
Dat. (dd 6€-1) GAN Get eom 
Acc. (àAy8é-a) ànd _ adndés ever ede 
Voc. GAN Vs GAndés [t in 
DUAL 
N. A.V. (àXq60é-e) &AXn8& eU m-e 
G. D. (AX28é-otv) &Angotv eóemri-otv 
PLURAL 
N.V. (éX904-es) &AnBets (&¿Xm0é-a) aNd edim-  ebéAmB-0 
Gen. (adn 0é-wr) GAnbdv eic mrib-ov 
Dat. (áAg6éc-0(107)  &àXn8ér (v) ebéAmio (v) 
Acc. Gdn Bets. - (ddyGé-a) årh etAmid-as  edédmb-a 


a. &dnbes means indeed! Like ¿A)006s are declined saps clear, eùrvxýs 
lucky, eieyevás high-born, doGerts weak, éyxparhs self-restrained, whipys full. 


292 D. The uncontracted forms of es stems appear in Hom. and Hat. 
-d and -ees are, however, sometimes contracted in Hom., and properly should 
be written -e and -es in Hdt. The acc. pl. masc. and fem, is -eas in Hom. 
and Hdt. From adj in -ejs Hdt. has évóé& for évóeéa, Hom. évxdetas for 
€vkAe£as, évppetos for évppeéos. 
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b. The accusative pl. àAy6ets has the form of the nominative. 

c. Compound adjectives in -ns not accented on the last syllable show reces- 
sive accent even in the contracted forms. Thus, ¢AahjOys lover of truth, neut. 
prrdrnoes, a)rápkus self-sufficient, neut. atrapxes, gen. pl. abrápkwv, not aórapkóv. 

N. — Except in neuter words in -ddes, -ddes, -Gpes, and -fjpes, as etdes sweet- 
smelling, wodjpes reaching to the feet. But rpeíjpov, not rpegpóv, from rpeppys, 264. 

d. ec(c)a becomes <ë, not en (56): «eókXe&, évüe& for edxdeéa, évdeda, from 
eUkNe)s glorious, évdeys needy (G. eikXeoüs, évbeoüs). But w(c)a and ve(o)a yield 
iñ Or cp, và Or vy. Thus, óyi& Or iyd (byvjs healthy), edpva or e$vi) (eóovis 
comely), cp. 56, 31, 2. The forms in - are due to the analogy of such forms as 
upep (éupephs resembling), 


293. Stems in ov: cidaipwv happy, Bedrriwy better: 


SINGULAR 
Masc. and Fem. Neut. Masc. and Fem. Nent, 
Nom. ebBalpov ebSatpov Bedrtov Bériov 
Gen. et8alpov-os feXrtov-os 
Dat. evSaipov-t Bertov- 
Ace. ed8alpov-a e¥Satpov BeAtiov-o or BeArtw BéATiov 
Voc. ebSatpov ETT) Béxriov Bévriov 
DUAL 
N. A. V. evSaipov-e I Bekrtov-e 
G. D. ebSatpov-ory PeAtisv-oww 
PLURAL 
N. V. ed8alwov-es asalira { Bed tiov-es BeAttov-c 
K PE Be rtovs Berto 
Gen. ev8arpdv-ov Beriév-ov 
Dat. evSaipoor(v) - ; Bekrtes (v) 
Acc. edSaipov-as ed$aipov-a { Be ztov-os Bakrvoy=8 
Bekrtous Berto 


a. Like eddaluwy are declined pujywr urüuov mindful, dyvdpwv &yvwpov 
unfeeling, &ppwr Eppoy senseless, rérwy mémov ripe, s óópoy oppor prudent. 

b. Like fBedriwy are declined peltwy pettov greater, xaxiwy kákīov baser, 
@hdérrwyv ÉAàrrov less. Š 

€. The neuter nominative and accusative have recessive accent. 

d. Comparatives are formed from stems in ov and in os; op. Lat. melioris 
for melids-is. os appears in BeAriw for Bedrio(o)-a, acc. sing. masc. fem. and 
nom. acc. neut. pl, and in geAríovs for geXrio(c)-es, nom. pl. masc. fem. The 
accusative plural borrows the nominative form. Cp. 261b. The shorter forms 
were more frequent in everyday speech than in literature, 
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CONSONANT AND VOWEL DECLENSION COMBINED 


.294. Adjectives of the consonant declension having a separate 
form for the feminine inflect the feminine like a substantive of the 
first declension ending in -à (216). 


295. The feminine is made from the stem of the masculine (and 
neuter) by adding the suffix - (yo), which is combined with’the 
preceding syllable i in different ways. The genitive plural feminine 
js always perispomenon (cp. 208). For the feminine dual, see 287 b. 


296. Stems in v (-vs, -ea, -v). The maseuline and neuter have 
the inflection of wjxus and derv, except that the genitive singular 
masculine and neuter ends in -os (not -ws) and -ea in the neuter 
plural remains uncontracted. 


297. Sis sweet is thus declined: 


SINGULAR 
Masc. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. fj9J-s deta Hou 
Gen. 715€-05 dels 45€-05 
Dat. (5567) het deta (Héi) Bet 
Acc. q99-v ndeia-v $95 
Voc. 780 Seta 85v 
DUAL 
N. A. V. q5é-e dela heé- 
G. D 7S€-orv fj9eC-atv fj8€-oww 
PLURAL 
N. V. (d8ées) HBets Setar 186-2. 
Gen. ndé-ov f9eóv $86-ov 
Dat. heé c (v) ndetars f8ée(v) 
Acc. Sets hetas $96« 


So Ba606s deep, "yAvxós sweet, edpts broad, dts sharp, raxós swift. 


a. In ġõea -ra has been added to $8ep- = %8eu-, a stronger form of the stem 
ġêv- (ep. 270). The nominative masculine ġõe?s is used for the accusative. - 
. b. The adjectives of this declension are oxytone, except fyiwus half, 65Xvs 
female, and some compounds, as dlrnxus of two cubits. 


298. Stems in v (ds, -awa, -av; nv, -ewa, -ev). péis black, répnv 
tender are declined as follows: 


296 D. Hom. has usually -eîa, -elns, -efy, etc. ; sometimes -éa, ~éys, -&@, etc. 
The forms without « (43) are regular in Hdt. For -úv Hom. has -éa in edpéa 
fóvroy the wide sea. dvs and 05Avs are sometimes feminine in Hom, 
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SINGULAR 

Nom. peas pawa — pav TÉpuv Tépewa  Tépev 

Gen. p&av-os pedralvys péAav-os Tépev-os  tepelvns — Tépev-os 

Dat. péav-t pai — pav TÉpev-t Tepe(vg — Tépev-v 

Aoc. péav-a pawa-y péAav TÉpev-a réperva-v “épev 

Voe. pav paa — péav TÉpev TÉpewwa —— Tépev 

DUAL 

N. A. V. pé&av-e peatva — péav-e TÉpev-€ Tepeiva — répev-€ 

G. D. peddv-ow — pelaívawv peAdv-ow Tépév-oww — Tepelyaiy “epév-ouy 
PLURAL 

N. V. péav-cs pawa péiav-a TÉpev-es  Tépeva Tépev-a 

Gen. peáv-wv pedawav peAdv-ov Tepév-ov — Tépevüv — TepÉv-ov 

Dat. péAaci(v) peAa(ivaws — péAac(v) Tépeci(v)  Tepelvats — Tépeoti(v) 

Aoc. péav-as pedraivas péAav-a vépev-as  Tepelvais — Tépev-a 


Like pédas is declined one adjective: rddas, TáAawa, ráAav wretched. 

a. uéħās is for peħar-s by 87, 96. With the exception of uéAàs and ráAas, 
adjective stems in > reject s in the nom. sing.  uéAac: for pehar-or 96 a, 250 N. 
The feminine forms pédAawva and répewa come from perar-a, reper-ra by 111. 
The vocatives uéXay and répev are rare, the nominative being used instead. 


299. Stems in vr occur in a few adjectives and in many participles 
301). xaepíes graceful and was all are declined thus: 
xep g 


SINGULAR 
Nom. Xap(eus xapleroa yaplev was Tmáca wav 
Gen. Xaplevr-os xapıérons  Xaplevr-os Tüvr-ós “os mavr-ós 
Dat. Kapler- — xapiécom xapíevr-c Tavr-(. mücQ mavr-i 
Acc. xaplevr-a — xXapíerca-v yxaplev TÜvr-& waca-v Tüv 
Voc. xaptev xepíecca — xapíev Ts Tüca wiv 

DUAL 
N. A. V. xaplevr-<  xapéco& yapievr-e 
G. D. Xapuévr-ouv xapiécgawv — Xapiévr-ow 
PLURAL 

N. V. xaplevr-es yapleroat — xapíievr-o Tüvr-s Taco.  TáÁvT-9 
Gen. X9pvr-ov xapieccóv  xapivr-ov | qüvr-ov Tücóv wavT-wv 
Dat. xapiec((v) xapıérrais  xXapíeo (v) Tücwv) warats müci(v) 
Acc. Xaplevt-as xapiccas  xaplevr-a Távr-as Tücüs  Tüvr-0 


299 D. Hom. has aigaróesca bloody, exióevra shadowy, but rius and riuh- 
es valuable, ripfvra and riuherra. Doric has sometimes -as, -üvros for -áeis, 
-devros, aS gwvarvra. Attic poetry often has the open forms -des, -deooa. 
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Like yapies are inflected rrepées winged, gwrjes voiced, daxpvbes tearful. 
Adjectives in -óes and -jes are generally poetical or Ionic. gwxjevra meaning 
vowels is always open. 

a. xaplets, más are derived from xapievr-s, mavr-s by 100; xaplev from xapiervr- 
by 133. The à of wav (for r&v(r)-) is irregular and borrowed from râs. Com- 
pounds have à: &mav, súprav. 

b. From yapier- is derived yaplerca with oo, not rr, by 11£a. yxapeer- is a 
weak form of the stem xapievr-; it appears also in xaplesi for xapuer-e« (98). 
Participles in -es (807) form the feminine from the strong stem -err + ia, müca 
stands for ravroa out of marra (1193). mávrer, mâs: are accented contrary ` 
to 252; but marrós, avri, rücóv are regular. 

c. Adjectives in -6es contract, as ueMroüs, neroÜrra, pedtToir, G. neMroürvros, 
percrovtrys, etc. (ueMróes honied). repóes has mrepoðvra, wrepoücca. So in 
names of places: 'ApyevvoUeca. Argennusae for -beccar; ‘Papvois, -oüvros, for 
"Paguyóets, -óevros. 


DECLENSION OF PARTICIPLES 


300. Like dyads, -j, -óv are inflected all the participles of the 
middle, and the future passive participle. 


301. Participles of the active voice (except the perfect, 309), 

and the aorist passive participle have stems in vr. The masculine 
‘and neuter follow the third declension, the feminine follows the 
first declension. 

a. Most stems in ovr make the nom. sing. masc. without s, like yépwy (243). 
‘But stems in ovr in the present and second aorist of ju-verbs (848oss, dovs), and 
all stems in avr, evr, vvr, add s, lose vr (100), and lengthen the preceding vowel 
(-ovs, -às, -es, -Us, 37). In like manner the dat. pl. is formed : -ovr-et = -ove:, etc, 

N. — The stem of participles in -wy, -ovros was originally wyr. ^/épw» was orig- 
inally a participle. . 

b. The nominative neuter of all participles drops final 7 of the stem (133). 

c. The perfect active participle (stem or) has -ws in the masculine, -os in the 
neuter. -ws and -os are for -gur-s, -For-s. 

d. The feminine singular is made by adding ¿a to the stem. Thus, Ajovca 
(Atovr-1a), obca (óvr-:4), ler&ca (loravr-ia), ridetoa (Ti&evr-,a). The perfect 
adds -v(o)-1a, as in el8-uta, 

302. The vocative of all participles is the same as the nominative. 


303. Participles in -wy, -às, -es, -ovs, -Us frequently use the masculine for 
the feminine in the dual. 


304. The accent of monosyllabic participles is an exception to 252 : dv, dvros 
(not óvrós), ords, erávros. 


305. Participles in -wv, -ovra, -ov (w-verbs): Aiwv loosing (stem 
Avovr-), dw being (stem óvc-). 


308 D. In the feminine of participles from stems in ovr, avr (306), Aeolic has 
700a, -aira (Atowa, Arcaia), and -as in the masculine (Aras). 
GREES GRAM. — 6 


N. V. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 


N. A. V. 
G. D. 


N. V. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 


DECLENSION OF PARTICIPLES 


Masc. 
Avv 
A¥ovT-os 

P 4 
AvovrT-t 

E 
AVovT-a 


4 
ASovT-€ 
Avóvr-oiw 


AVovr-es 
AvóvT-ov 
Above (v) 
A$ovr-as 


Fem. 


Movea 
Avoteoqs 
Dovey 
A$ovca-v 


Aora 
Aovoaiv 


Movsar 
Aŭovrâv 
Avovcas 
AvoUvcüs 


SINGULAR 
Nent. 
Adov 
A¥ovr-os 
ASovr-c 
Atov 
DUAL 
A¥ovr-e 
AvóvT-oty 
PLURAL 


AvovT-a 
AvóvT-ov 
ABovor(v) 


P4 
AVovT-a 


Mase. Fem. 
av otra 
Üvr-os olio-ns 
OvT-u otoy 
óvr-a otoa-v 
ÓvT-€ olca 


óvr-ow — olay 


üvT-es obo 

üvr-ov — obcóv 
oje((v) obras 
Óvr-as oUcüs 


[306 


Nent. 


öv 
sr 
övT-0S 
ÖVT-L 


» 


ov 


" 
évr-e 
évr-oiv 


óvr-a 
ÓvT-ov 
otou(v) 
övr-a 


So are inflected maðeúwy educating, ypáówv writing, pépwv bearing. 
a. Al participles in -wv are inflected like Asw», those in -óv having the 


accent of dv, övros, etc. ; as Xuróv, A«roüoa, Neróv having left. 


are from w-verbs, in. which o is a part of the tense suffix. 
b. Like participles are declined the adjectives éxwy, éxo0ca, éxóv willing, ákov, 
dxovea, dxov unwilling (tor áéxov, etc.), G. &xovros, dxotons, kovros. 


Such participles 


306. Participles in -ās, -àca, -av: Ajcàás having loosed, icrás setting. 


N. V. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 


. À, V. 
D 


boas 

A cavr-os 
Micavr-t 
Nicavr-a 


z 
AVoavr-e 
AvcüvT-otv 


AMicavr-es 
Aicdyr-wv 
Mir&ev) 
A$cavr-as 


Masa 
io sans 
Modo 

A süca-v 


Netcast 
= 
Avcücaw 


Arara 
Avcücóv 
Kosa 
Aveücas 


SINGULAR 
Adoav 
AŬravrt-os 
A$cavr- 
A$cav 


DUAL 
£ 
Avcavr-e 
AvcüvT-oiv 
PLURAL 


Ajcavr-o 
Avcüávr-ov 
Micacv) 


Avcavr-a 


iords iorâra 
icrávr-os ieráons 
üerávr- — ierácm 
icTrávr-a = ieTüca-v 


€ 2 ý. P Ju 
tcrávr-e — ioTrücü 

£ 
tordvr-ow ieTücawv 


tordyr-es  lorüco. 

iordvt-wy ieTrücóv 
'ie T&üo(v) ioráras 

icrávr-as ieTácüs 


So are declined radetcas having educated, orjaas having set. 


tordy 
iorávrt-os 
tordvr-t 
torav 


AP 
ioTüvT-€ 
to TávT-0Lv 


tordvr-a 
io'rávT-ov 
ieTüewWv) 
toréyr-o 
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307. Participles in -es, -ewra, -ev; -ous, -ovra, -ov (gre verbs): ribes 
placing, &óoís. giving. 


SINGULAR 
N. V. Teis Tra nv 8607s Stoca — &bóv 
Gen. Tiévr-os — tiWeions — TiOÉvr-os Si6óvr-os — SrSovens — 815óvr-os 
Dat. TWévT-t Teien — mévr-. Si66vr-. Srsoven — S$.Sóvr-v 
` Acc. TÓÉvr-a.— s riBeicra-v Té $16óvr-a. &iSotca-v  8916óv 
DUAL 
N. A. V. riévr-e Ti8cloa TiBévT-€ $i6óvr-e Soira 818óvr-c 
G. D. TÉévr-ovv. Tibeirary Tu9éyr-ouv SSdvtT-o1v Sbovraiv SiS6vr-ow 
PLURAL 
N. V. TüÓÉévr-es Tue, — TUB vt-0. 9 U56v-Tes Stora — Gi6óvr-a. 
Gen. Ticvr-ov = Tibacdy Tibévt-wv Si6óvr-ov — SBovrdv — BBS vT-wv 
Dat. Tiéete (v) TWeirars TiBetor(v) SSotcr(v) SSodrats — Bibobte(v) 
Acc. Ti0Évr-as “(oas — TiO€vT-a. $i6óvr-as  SuSotrts Sóvr-a 


So are inflected eis having placed, madevOeis having been educated, Av8els 
having been loosed, ovs having given. f 
a. In participles with stems in ovr of ju-verbs the o belongs tothe verb-stem, 


308. Participles in -ws, -toa, -vv: Sexvis showing, pis born. 


SINGULAR 
. É A 2 ^ 
N. V. Sakvis 8ekvóca — Serxvdv dvs pica — hv 
+ £ £ 
Gen. Sekvúvr-os Sexrdons — Bekvivr-os huvt-os ¢õrns — $/vr-os 
Dat. Sexvivr-. Sexton — Sekvóvra $évr- ion — $vra. 
Acc. Saxvivt-a Sexvioa-v Sexviv divt-a dica-v div 
DUAL 
N. A.V. Seuxvivr-e — Bekvósü — Serxvvr-e $ívr- una — vr 
G.-D Sekvivr-oww Oei raw. — Bekvivr-ow $ivr-ow dicaw dvvr-ow 
PLURAL 
N. V. Sexvivr-es  Sakvóca, — SBekvivr-a $)vres ica — $ivr-a 
Gen. Sakvóvr-ev Sekviody — Sakvivr-ov $óvrev  docóv. duvr-ov 
a x ^ ^ £ a 
Dat. Beakvior(v) Sexvdoas Sexvior(v) pov) põrus  $)ci(v) 
ám. 
Ace. Beuxvivr-as Sexvioads  Sakvivr-a dvvt-as 4)cüs ġúvr-a 


309. Perfect active participles in -es, -we, -os: AcÀvkds having 
loosed, eú; knowing. 


309a. D. Hom. has écrads, éoradoa, écraós, G. écraóros, etc., Hdt. éoreds, 
éoredoa, éoreds, G. éereOros, ete. Some editions have éoreGra in Hom. 
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SINGULAR 

N.V.  Aevkós AedAu«via AeduKds sós el5vta «i8ós 

Gen AckvukóT-os AcAvkvids AeAvKdT-os elSdr-05 elivids — e LB6T-05 

Dat. AeXvkóT-L AeAvKvia ==» Aehukó-, el6r-1 eldvia, elSor-t 

Acc. AeAvKoT-a — AeAvKVIa-v — AeAukós eld67-0, eiSvia-v. elós 

DUAL f 

N.A.V. Xekukór-e Acdvavia. AeXvkóT-e elSdr-€ elSvia elSdr-e 

G.D.  AeAvKdr-o1v AeAvkvtaw — AeAukóT-otv el6ór-oww — elbv(aw — elSd7-o1v 
_PLURAL 

N.V. AedvKdr-eg — AeAvKViat AeÀvkór-a elSdr-e5 elSviat — el5óT-a 

Gen. AcdvKét-wv AcAvKudy AcrAuKOT-wv el8ór-ov elvy — elSóT-oy 

Dat. — Aekvkóci(v) AeAvaviats — XeÀukóc- (v) elbócw(v) elSviats — elBóot(v) 

Acc. AedXuKdr-as — AeÀAukv(as AcruvKdT-a elSdr-as  elSvlas — clbóT-a 

So are inflected meradevxws, mewadevxvia, memadevxds having educated; 


*yeyovós, *yeyovvta, "yeyovós born. 

a. éerós standing (contracted from écrads) is inflected éords, éerca, écrós, 
G. éo7Sros (with irregular accent, from éeraóros), cor dons, éor Gros; pl. N. éeróres, 
écrdca, éorara, G. éeróruv, éeroc Qv. So rcÜveds, redvedoa, Te0veós dead. 

N. — éo76s (the usual spelling in the neut. nom.) bas -ós (not -ós) in imitation 
of eibós and of forms in -«ós, thus distinguishing the neuter from the masculine. 


310. Contracted Participles. — The present participle of verbs in 
-aw, -ew, -ow, and the future participle of liquid verbs (401) and of 
Attic futures (538) are contracted. ripav honouring, rodv making, 
are thus declined: 


SINGULAR 
N.V.  (rigéev) | Tipóv (Tipdovoa) Tipóca (Tiudov) Tipay 
Gen. (riudovros) Tripàvr-os —— (Tizaotdys) Tipdons (rindovros) Tip@vt-os 
Dat. (rindovre)  Tipdve-t (ripaoton) Tipdoy (ripdovrt) TipÓóvT- 
Acc. (riguáovra) tipeyT-a (rigáovcav) tipGora-v — (rindor) Tipayv 
DUAL 
N. A.V. (rináovre) ripdvr-e (Tipaotcd) Tio (ripáovre) TipóvT-e 
G. D. (rigaóvrow) TipóvT-ow — (ripaoócaiw) tipdoaw — (Tipaóvrow) TipdvT-ow 
PLURAL 
N.V.  (rigáovres) ripavr-es ^ | (Tiuáovscat) tipdcar (tipdovra) TipavtT-o 
Gen. (rigaóvrov) tipevr-wv — (rigaovc Qv) Tīporðv (rinaóvrov) Ti.óvT-ov 
Dat. (ripdover) Tik&éei(v). (ripaoócas) Tipdras — (ripáovcr) tipGor(v) 
Ace. (riuáovras) tTipa@vt-as (ripooúsās) Tipórās (Tiudovra) ripevt-o 


310 D. Aeolic has also ripas, molers, hAois from ripu, wolny, 03) opa. 


N. A.V. (moiéovre) 


G. D. 


N. V. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
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(mor) — «oiBy 
(moiéovros) 4r0to)vr-os 
(moicovr?) morwyr- 
(moicovra)  TOto0vT-0 


TroLOUvT-€ 


(mroueóvrouy) trovotvt-oww 


(moicovres) trovobvr-es 
(moebyTwy) Touoóvr-ov 


(wotdover) troroticr(v) 


(moiéovras) movotvT-as 


SINGULAR 


(Toéovoa) 
(moteoóo qs) 
(roteoton) 
(roéovoar) 


DUAL 


(roteovod.) 
(moieoús aty) 


PLURAL 


(Trotéovc ac) 
(sroeove Qv) 


(moteoba aus) 


(moteovoas) 


morra = (zraréor’) 


arovotans (roréovros) 
movon — (motéorrt) 
qot00ca-v (motéor) 


Totoócü — (moore) 


moroúrayv  (moteóvroty) 


morora — (moicorra) 


TOiovoÓy — (Toicórrov) 
movoterais (Totéouc.) 
moi0jcüs (rocéovra) 


85 


qrovoUv 
TOLOUvT-0S 
TrotobvT-L 
TrotoÜv 


TOLOUvT-€ 
TOLOÚVT-OLV 


TOvoUvT-O. 
TOioUvT-QV 
trorovot (v) 
TOtoUvT-Q 


a. The present participle of d7\G (89X6w) manifest is inflected like couv: 
thus, ó*AQv, Snrofca, Snrodv, G. ÓqXoÜvros, Syrovons, SyrodrTOs, etc. 


ADJECTIVES OF IRREGULAR DECLENSION 


311. The irregular adjectives péyas great (stems peya- and ueyaAo-) 
and wodvs much (stems soXv- and roàào-) are thus declined : 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc. 


eu 
o> 


N. V. 
Gen, 
Dat. 
Acc, 


péyas 
peyáňov 
peyaro 
péyav 
peyare 


peyado 
peyadouv 


peydAor 

peyddov 
peyadots 
peyéAovs 


peyéXn 
pey&ns 
peyary 
peyáàny 
peyáàn 


peyara 
peyaAay 


peyarar 
peyáXov 
peyáňais 
peyáXas 


SINGULAR 
péya 
peyáňov 
peyahe 
péya 
péya 

DUAL 
peydho 
peyáAow 


PLURAL 
peyáña 
peyadov 
peyáAous 
peyáña 


Todds 
trohhod 
To) NO 


mo) úv 


arohAol 
TOoÀÀÀv 
TtoÀÀois 
q0ÀXoUs 


To) Añ) 
TOAS 
TOAAT 
Tony 


TodAal 


aod 
q0ÀXo0 
TrOAAD 


word 


To) AC 


TOÀÀÓv mo) N Ov 
moais moois 


Todas 


Torá 


311 D. Hom. has some forms from the stem mov- (1ovAv-) which are not Attic: 
G. wodéos, N. pl. soAMées, G. zoAéwv, D. moħéesoi (250 D. 2), modréoor and Torés 
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a Except in the forms péyas, péyar, uéya, the adjective uéyas is inflected as if 
the nominative sing. masc. were j4eyáhos. péyas is sometimes found in the voc. 
sing. Except in oss, moXóv, moÀó, the adjective modds is inflected as if the 
nominative sing. mase. were zoAAós. 

b. The stem coXXo- is from soXvo-, i.e. soXpo-, Ay being assimilated to AX. 

C. mpgos mild forms its masc. and neuter sing. and dual Irom the stem mpgo-; 
its fem. in all numbers from the stem pav, as nom. zpàeia for mpāev-ia formed 
like 2ëeça (207 a). Thus mpgos, zpüeia, mpĝov, G. mpdov, mpaelas, mpdov, etc. In: 
the plural we have . 


N. V. TpGov Or Trpüeis ampactar Tpüa Or mpaéa 

Gen. Tpdov Or Tpüéov Tpücuv Tpdov or paéov 
Dat. ampdots or mpaéot(v) T putas Tpdois OF mpūérı(v) 
Acc. T povs mpūeiās TpGao or mpäéa 


d. Some compounds of rovs foot (moð-} have -ovv in the nom. sing. neut. 
and sometimes in the acc. sing. masc. by analogy to åmħoôs (290). Thus, 
tplrous three-footed, rplmov» (but acc. tpimoða tripod). 


ADJECTIVES OF ONE ENDING 


312. Adjectives of one ending have the same termination for masculine and 
feminine. The neuter (like masc. and fem.) sometimes occurs in oblique cases. 
Examples: áyvós dyrv@r-os unknown or unknowing, &mas &mrad-os childless, 
ápyüs dapyfr-os white, dprat dpray-os rapacious, uáxap pdxap-os blessed, dxduds 
axdparr-os unwearied. Here belong also certain other adjectives commonly used 
as substantives, as 'yvur$s yuurijr-os light armed, méwgs wévnt-os poor, $wyás 
$vyáb-os fugitive, $E Hrx-os comrade, áXatóv áafóvos flatterer. Some are 
masculine only, as é@edovr7s (-o0) volunteer. Adj. in -is -lõos are feminine only: 
‘Edrqvis Greek, manpis (scil. y8) fatherland, cvppaxis (r0us) an allied state. 


COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES 


313. Comparison by -repos, -raros. — The usual endings are: 


For the comparative: -repos m. -repà f. -repov n. 
For the superlative: -raros m. -rary f. -rarov n. 


The endings are added to the masculine stem of the positive. : 
Comparatives are declined like d£ws, superlatives like dya6ds (287). 

$ñÀos (OnA0-) clear, 8]Xó-repos, Snàó-raros ; le xupós (¿oxupo-) strong, tr xUps- 
Tepos, leXUpó-raros; pédds (ucAav-) black, peddv-repos, peddv-raros ; fapós 
(Bapv-) heavy, Bapó-repos, Bapó-raros; &AXn84s (GAÀwOso-) true, &Xn8éc-repos, 
GAnbér-raros ; ebkAeis (cükAeea-) famous, ebxheér-repos, edKAcés-TATOS. 


A. rodéas. Hom. has also moAMós, roXMj, morhóv (like dya6ós), and these forms 
are commonly used by Hdt. movAós (for odds) is sometimes fem. in Hom. 
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a. xapiégTepos, -éararos are from xapier-repos, -Taros (83, 299 b), from yapies 
graceful. Compounds of xdpis grace add o to the stem (xaprr-o-), whence érixa- 
pirórepos more pleasing. wévns poor has mevéc-repos from mever-repos, with e for y. 

b. Originally -repos had no other force than to contrast one idea, with another, 
and this function is retained in defirepos right )( dplorepos left, $uérepos our )( 
&aérepos your. Hom. has several such words: dypérepos wild )( tame, Ondbrepar 
yuvaixes )( men, cp. Arcadian dppévrepos from dppyvy male. Cp. 1082 b. 


314. Adjectives in -os with a short penult lengthen o to o: véos 
NeW, ved-repos, ved-raros, xaderd-s difficult, yaderw-repos, xoAemó-rormros. 
An undue succession of short syllables is thus avoided. 

a. If the penult is long either by nature or by position (144), o is not 
lengthened : Aerrés lean, Aerrérepos, Aemróraros. A stop and a liquid almost 
always make position here (cp. 145); as muxpds bitter, mixpirepos, mixpdraros. 
kevós empty and erevós narrow were originally xevgos, orevgos (Ionic xeuwós, 
orewés, 37 D. 1), hence xerórepos, orevbrepos. 


4 

315. The following drop the stem vowel o: 'yepaió-s aged, yepal-repos, "yepaí- 
taros; wadaid-s ancient, wadal-repos, mwadai-raros; exoAaio-s slow, eXoAa(-repos, 
exoAal-raros ; ptro-s dear, pir-repos (poetic), pfr-raros (319, 11). 

a. Some other adjectives reject the stem vowel o and end in -a:repos, 
-aTaTos, aS djcvxos quiet, (cos equal, ëpðpıos early. These, like exoAaírepos and 
yepalrepos, imitate maXairepos, which is properly derived from the adverb máAa: 
long ago. So uecaírepos, -aíraros imitate pecai- in Hom. uecac-móNos middle-aged. 


316. -errepos, -ec raros. — By imitation of words like àA«6éc-repos, àXv0éo- 
raros (313), -ecrepos, -eoraros are added to stems in o» and to some in oo (con- 
tracted to ov). Thus, eóóaijuv happy, evdamor-eorepos, -érraros; moos simple, 
awdovarepos (for &mXo-esrepos), àmAoócTaTos ; eÜvovs well-disposed, ebvoícTepos, 
-olcraros, and so in all others in -yovs from voüs mind. (Others in -oos have 
-owrepos: á8podrepos more crowded from dá6póos.) 

a. Some stems in ov substitute o for ov; as (from émaAjopwr forgetful, émiNg- 
opovés-repos) ériNvqauó-raros ; wiwy fat, miórepos, mióraros ; wémwy ripe has merat- 
‘Tepos, rera(raros, Cp. 315 a. 

b. Other cases: (with loss of o) éppwuévo-s strong, éppwperéorepos, -ÉTTATOS, 
dxparo-s unmixed, áxpürésraros, dopevo-s glad, üd8ovo-s abundant. 

317. -wrrépos, -vo raros. — By imitation of words like áxaplsrepos for åxapır- - 
repos (83) from dyapis disagreeable, -uzrepos, -eraros are used especially with 
adjectives of a bad meaning, as xXemr-í(eraros (kXémTms thief, 321), kakwyop- 

` lerepos (kakiyyopos abusive), XaMlarepos (Addos talkative). 


318. Comparison by -iv, ros. — Some adjectives add to the root 
of the positive the endings ov for the masculine and feminine, -iov 


314a. D. Hom. óopóraros (but cp. Att. oitüpós) , Xapóruros (Miepóraros ?). 

318 D. Hom. and Doric poetry have also -iw», which is as old as ey. Forms 
in -iwy, -:0Tos are much commoner in poetry than in prose. Hom. has gá6wros 
(Batts deep), Bpdorwv (Bpaxds short), Bápüurros (Bpaoós slow), kóówros (xvdpds 
glorious), Gxwros (ókis quick). 
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for the neuter to form the comparative, and -icros -y -ov to form the 
superlative. The vowel (or the syllable po) standing before s of the 
nominative is thus lost. 


Positive CoMPARATIVE SUPERLATIVE . 
$5-6-s sweet (h 59-ovj pleasure) fj8-tov ij9-toTos 
Tax-6-s Swift (rà ráx-os swiftness) 6&rrov (112, 125 f) ráx-veros 
péy-a-s great (ró uéy-e0os greatness) pelfov (116) péy-vo Tos 
&Ayewós painful (rò y-os pain) ady-tov &ÀYy-uorTros 
alox-pó-s shameful (rà alax-os shame) alcx-iov GloX -wrros 
£x0-pó-s hateful, hostile (rd £x6-os hate) éx0-tov €x0-vo ros 


Forms in -iwy are declined like Bedriwy (293), those in -wros like dya6és (287). 


319. Irregular Comparison. — The commonest adjectives forming 
irregular degrees of comparison by reason of the sound changes or 
because several words are grouped under one positive, are the follow- 
ing. Poetic or Ionic forms are in ( ). 


1. éya8ós good Gpelvav (from duer-iwy) 
(dpelwv) &pwrros (áp-er? vir- 
: tue) 
Bedtiov Bettis 
(BA repos, not in Hom.) (Béxraros, not in 
Hom.) 
(xparós powerful) kpeirrov, kpeloowy Kparioros 
(ep. «páros strength) (kpésa v) (xdprioros) 
. (éféprepos) (pépraros, pépirros) 
Adwv (Awlwy, Awlrepos) AGcTos 
2. kakós bad Kaktov (xakdrepos) peior KK TOS 


x«(pov (xepelwv) meaner, de- — Xeipua Tos 
terior (xeiwórepos, xepeió- 


Tepos) 
drrev, ocov (for $«-ev) (ğkieros, rare), adv. 
weaker, inferior (É£cocv) Hora least of all 
8. kaXós beautiful KaAAtov KaAALoTos (káAX-os 
; beauty) 
4. paxpds long pokpórepos (udcowr) pokpóraros (uhkKi- 
` Gros) 
5. péyas great petov 318 (néfwr) péyvo ros 


. 919 D. Hom. has also xepóaMéos gainful, crafty, kepolov, képüwros; pirylwr, 
Atywros more, most dreadful (ep. piyos cold, piyyħós chilling), kpdwros (xnóetos 
dear, xRdos care). 
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6. pikpós small pikpóTepos pikpóramos 
(Adxeu, f. of éħaxús)  Adrtav, &doowv (for éa- — &káxwrros 
xu) 
pelov (ueteos, rare) 
7. Mos little, pl. few odelLov (inscriptions) 0 6M ros 


(i1-édl{ov Hom. rather less) . 
8. moÀós much, pl. many —mAe(ov, wAéwv, neut. mhéov,  qÀcirros 


TÀéiv 
9. páis easy gov (Ion. Antwr) pactos 
(pnldtos) (bmtrepos) (pnlraros, pyres) 
10. raxós quick i 0&rrov, 0&ocov TÁXI TOS 
; . (raxbrepos) (raxéraTos) 
© 11. (Nos dear (pédrepos) ditaros 
I diXa(repos (Xenoph.) gtralraros ( Xenoph.) 


(Mwn, rare in Hom.) 


a. ápelvov, üpw'ros express aptitude, capacity or worth (able, brave, excellent) ; 
BeNriwov, BéNrwros, a moral idea (virtuous) ; xpelrrwy, kpdrioros, force and superi- 
ority (strong) (#rrwy is the opposite of xpelrrwy); Yur means more desirable, 
more agreeable (à Agare my good friend) ; kaxiev, káxwros express moral perver- 
sity, cowardice ; xelpev, xelpwros, insufficiency, lack of a quality (less good) 
(worthless, good for nothing is paos). 

b. @ddrrwv, ÉA&rrov, éAáxioros refer to size: smaller (opposed to uelfw»); 
. or to multitude : fewer (opp. to mAelev). pelwy, uetor, fyrrov, kirra also belong 
both to uikpós and to óALyos. 

c. The orators prefer the longer form of efe», especially the contracted 
mhelw, whelovs, but the neut. «Aéov. «Aeiv is not contracted from mAéov. 


© 820. Defectives. — Some comparatives and superlatives are derived from 
prepositions or adverbs: 


(mpó before) mpórepos former mpüros first 
(brép over, beyond) bréprepos (poetic) higher, brépratos (poetic) high- 
superior. est, supreme. 
(rAnoloy near) tro talrepos wrno.alraros 
(rpotpyou serviceable) mpoupyatrepos 
vorepos later, latter Voraros latest, last 


a. -aros appears in vraros highest, toxaros farthest, extreme (from ét). 


321. In poetry and sometimes in prose comparatives and superlatives are 
formed from substantives and pronouns. Hom. has faciNe/repos more kingly, 


320 D. Hom. has érdérepos younger, dwdéraros. Several defectives denote 
place; éracovrepos (&ccov nearer), mapolrepos (rdpo.ber before), puxolraros (vxo? 
ina recess). -aros in nécaros, péooaros (pécos middle), móparos last, véaros lowest. 
‘For igraros Hom. has verdrws; and devraros last from devrepos second, 
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-raros (Bacrheds king), éreupóraros a closest companion (éraipos comrade), kóvrepos 
more doglike, -raros (kóev dog), kovpórepos more youthful (koüpos a youth). 
Aristophanes has x\errloraros most thievish (xdérrys thief, 317), and a)róraros 
his very self, ipsissimus. 

322. Double Comparison. — A double comparative occurs sometimes to pro- 
duce a comic effect, as xvvrepórepos (321). A double superlative is mpáórwos. 


323. Comparison by paddov, uáAvrra. — Instead of the forms in 
-T€pos, -raros OF -tov, -toros the adverbs uaAAov more, uáXwrra most, may 
be used with the positive; as &GAXov díAos more dear, dearer, uáAwrro. 
$íAos most dear, dearest. This is the only way of comparing parti- 
ciples and words that do not take the comparative and superlative 
endings (uGAXov ékóv more willing). I 

a. Comparison by 48AXov, uáMceTra is common in the case of compound 
adjectives, adjectives with a prepositional prefix, verbal adjectives in -rós, and 
adjectives in -tos. 

324. To express equality or inferiority ovre as (often in correlation with 
GeTep), fjrrov less, may be placed before the positive. Thus, as good as hand- 
some may be expressed by obres ádya80s domep kal Karts, domep dyabds ovrw kal 
KaAós, ovx Frrov Kadds $ kal dyabs. 


PRONOUNS 


325. The Personal Pronouns. — The pronouns of the first, second, 
and third person are declined as follows: 


SINGULAR 
Nom. (Qo I có thou he, she, it (325 d) 
Gen. épod ; pov enclitic god ; cov enclitic ov; ob enclitic ` 
Dat. épo(; por enclitic got; cov enclitic ot ; of enclitic 
Acc. épé; pe enclitic cé; re enclitic ë; é enclitic 
DUAL 
N. A. vo we two opó you two 
G. D. vav ohov 
PLURAL 
Nom. $pets we vpes you cis they 
Gen. Tipóv thay coóv 
Dat. hpv ùpîv ejíe(v) 
Acc. fjpás Ups ras 


325 D. 1. Homer inflects the personal pronouns as follows. (The forms dup-, 
Dup- are Aeolic). s 
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Ë The enclitic forms pov, pot, pe; cov, cot, ce are used when the pronoun 
is unemphatic, the longer forms épo, éuol, ¿ué and the accented ood, coi, cé are 


SINGULAR 

Nom. vé, éydv ob, Tóvn 

f épeto, ép.éo, ened, ceto, co, aeo (encl. co, čo, ĉo (encl.), 
Gen. pev (encl.), épéðev — A396), ce, ev, eb (encl.), 

| creu (encl.), oéev @ev, ev (encl.) 
Dat.  épot, por (encl.) coi, rov (encl.), rtv — ot, oi, of (encl.) 
Acc.  égé pe (encl.) c£, oe (encl.) éé, é, é (encl.), piv (encl.) 

DUAL 
N. A. vai, vó oat, có owe (encl.) 
G.D. vóéiv ohaiv, ev (562) c $otv (encl.) 
PLURAL 

Nom. pes, äppes $pets, Üppes (and voc.) 

( hpelov, fuéov dpelov, dpéov c betov, odor, 
Gen. i 5 

l v$«ov (encl.), rpôv 
Dat f atv, App (v) piv, dppe(v) oplor(y), epior(v) (encl.), 

` cow (encl.) : 
A { fas, äppe dpéas, type odéas, peas (encl.), 
cc. 
oe (encl.) 


oe (encl.) is used as accus. of all genders and numbers. 
2. Herodotus inflects the personal pronouns as follows: 


SINGULAR 
Nom. ¿yó ot 
Gen. épéo, éped, pev(encl.) oo, ved, cev (encl.) — eb (encl.) 
Dat. “pot, wor (encl.) cot, rov (encl.) oi (encl.) 
Acc.  épé, pe (encl.) cé, oe (enel.) é (encl.), pw (encl.) 
PLURAL 
Nom. ‘hpets pets c $ets 
Gen. fpéov péov c$éov, odeov (encl.) 
Dat. uiv iptv. cpio, ew (encl.) 
n f péas dpéas ohéas, cheas (encl.), nent. 


ode (encl.) 


els. is used for éavrois, -aîs; «d: (encl.) for aùroîs, -ais ; epea (encl.) for aùrá. 

3. Ionic pv (encl) is used in all genders (ewm, eam, id), but not in the 
plural dup, Üupe occur a few times, séñer often, in tragedy. 

4. The chief forms peculiar to Doric are: I. éyó» also before consonants ; 
G. éudos, éuoUs, éueüs ; D. éplv ; Pl. N. daés; G. dudwy, duy; D. ápl»(1), d, dua; 
A. dué, TI. +ú, révn; G. réos, reo9s, Teds, Téo, re0, Teoh; D. rly, rivy; A. Té, Ti», 
76; Pl, N. bués; G. budovy; D. bulv, Sa; A. bué. III G. ë&0s, dod; D. ftr; 
A. viv; Pl. G. eelor, yéov; D. plr, Yiv; A. ope, pé. 
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used when the pronoun is emphatic. Thus, 36s pot Tò BifMov give me the bgok, 
obk épol, 4XXà col émiBoukeúous, they are plotting not against me, but against you. 
See 187 a. On the use after prepositions see 187 N. 2. 

b. For yó, éuol, có the emphatic éywye, £uovye (186 a), aye occur. Also 
éuobye, épé^ye. i 

€. The use of the plural you for thou is unknown in Ancient Greek ; hence 
iets is used only in addressing more than one person. 

d. Ofthe forms of the third personal pronoun only the dativesol and e$tei( v) are 
commonly used in Attic prose, and then only as indirect reflexives (1228). To 
express the personal pronouns of the third person we find usually : éxeivos, obros, 
etc., in the nominative (1194), and the oblique forms of aérés in all other cases. 

e. For the accus. of ob the tragic poets use my (encl.) and ege (encl.) for 
masc. and fem., both sing. and pl. (= cum, eam; eos, eas). Doric so uses ny, 
opiv is rarely singular (ei) in tragedy. 

f. $uÀv, piv, Huds, tudv, piv, buds, when unemphatic, are sometimes accented 
in poetry on the penult, and - and -ās are usually shortened. ‘Thus, awr, 
Tipiv, huas, tpwv, duv, uas. -iv and -äs are sometimes shortened even if the 
pronouns are emphatic, and we have huir, quds, duly, buds. cás occurs for a ás. 


326. Stems. —I. (&)ue- (ep. Lat. me), vw- (ep. Lat. nó-s), (€)mo-, hue-. 
¿uo is from éuéo ; quets from dupe-es (31) with the rough breathing in imitation 
of duets ; jv from #néov, duds from huéas with à not y by 56. éyó is not con- 
nected with these stems. II. sv- and ce- from rge; ro-; opw-; ùpe- from dupe- 
(87). III. ë for epe (cp. Lat. se), éé for cepe, of for czo-u and ope. The 
form of the stems and formation of the cases is often obscure. 


327. The Intensive Pronoun a$vós.— abrós self is declined thus: 


. SINGULAR DUAL PLURAL 
Mase, Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. Masc, Fem. Neut, 
Nom. aùrós aðr airé  N.A.abró airá aùró Nom. atrot avral atré 
Gen. atrot aùrs atrod G.D. airoty atratv airoty Gen. abróv aitrév a)TÓv 
Dat. aùr «irj aird Dat. aùroîs aùraîs abrots 
Acc. atrév airhy aire Ace. avrots atrás aUrá 


avrés is declined like ¿ya0ós (287), but there is no vocative and the neuter 
nominative and accusative have no -», But taóróv the same is common (328 N.). 


328. airds is a definite adjective and a pronoun. It has three 
meanings: 
a. self: standing by itself in the nominative, aórós ó ávíjp or ó dvip aùrós the 
man himself, or (without the article) in agreement with a substantive 
or pronoun ; as ¿yópàs abrod of the man himself. : 


$27 D. Hdt. has a’réwy in the genitive plural. For the crasis wirés (Hom.), 
wirés, rwird (Hdt.), see 68 D. 
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b. him, her, it, them, etc. : standing by itself in an oblique case (never in the 
nominative). ‘The oblique cases of aúrós are generally used instead of of, 
of, ë, ete., as 6 rarhp adrod his father, ol maîões abr Gy their children. 

c. same: when it is preceded by the article in any case: 6 aùròs åvńp the same 
man, Tot abrod dvdpbs of the same man. . 

N.— The article and airés may unite by crasis (08 a) : abrés, airy, radré or 
rajróv; rabrod, raùrĝs; rair@, raór$, etc. Distinguish aór4 the same f. from 
avr this Í. ; ravrá the same n. from aðra these things n.; ratrg from ratry. 


329. Reflexive Pronouns. — The reflexive pronouns (referring back 
to the subject of the sentence) are formed by compounding the 
stems of the personal pronouns with the oblique cases of airds. 
In the plural both pronouns are declined separately, but the third 
person has also the compounded form. The nominative is excluded 
by the meaning. There is no dual. 


myself thyself himself, herself, itself 
Gen. épavrod, -ñs ceavtod, -Ñs (Tavrot, -fs) éavro), -fjs, -0t (abrod, -ñs, -o0) 
Dat. igavró, -Ñ c«avrQ, -f (cavrQ, -8)  éavrô, -Q, -@ (air, -ñ, -@) 
Aoc. ¿pauróv, -fjv c'eavróv, -iv (cavróv, -hv)  éavróv, -fjv, -ó (abtév, -fjv, -6) 
ourselves yourselves themselves 
Gen. ġpâôv atrav Spóv aùrâv tavràv or c $óv atray 
Dat. piv aùroîs, -ais piv adrois, -ais favrois, -ats, -oîs or odlow 
atrois, -ais 
Acc. ġpâs adtots, -ús Upüs adrots, -ás íavroós, -ás, -4 or odds aù- 
Tos, -ús 


a. For éavrdy, etc., we find abrà», avrots, -ats, abroós, -ás. Distinguish abro 
of himself from aùro® (328). : 


330. Possessive Pronouns. — Possessive pronouns, formed from the 
stems of the personal pronouns, are declined like ¿ya0ós, gros (287). 


` èpós èpń èpóv my, my own; mine dipérepos -G -ov OUT, our own; ours 
gos of cóv thy, thine own; thine bpérepos -T -ov your, your own; yours 
[6s 4 öv his (her, its) own] céérepos -& -ov their own 


329 D. Hom. never compounds the two pronouns: thus, ¿ué@ey aùrĝs, col 
abrQ, of atr@, éd abróv, € airy. Hadt. has a few cases of the uncompounded 
forms; usually éuewurod, -1G, -róv, cewuTod, éwuTod, éwuT Sy, -oto1, -oós, and oPéwy 
airdy, etc. The forms with ewv started with éwvr@ in the dative from éo(t) 
aùr, and spread thence to the other cases. 

i 330 D. 1. Hom. has also reós thy, éós for ds his, her own, ads our, uós 
your, após their (rarely of the singular), vwtrepos of us two, rQwirepos of you 
two. For ¿uós Attic poetry may use duds (sometimes printed aués) our. 

2. ës, éós in Hom, may mean my own, your own (1280 a). 
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a. Distinguish the adjectival from the pronominal use: ó éuós Pidos or ó piħos 
ò ¿uós my friend (adj.) from $(Xos éuós a friend of mine (pron.). See 1196 a. 
b. és is not used in Attic prose. For his, her, its, atrod, -fjs, -o0 are used. 


331. Reciprocal Pronoun.— The reciprocal pronoun, meaning one 
another, each other, is made by doubling the stem of dAXos (4AA-a.AA0-). 
It is used only in the oblique cases of the dual and plural. (Cp. alii 
aliorum, alter alterius). 


DUAL PLURAL 
Gen. Ahoi Ahay GAAHAOW àÀAMjAov  AMov «GAA ov 
Dat. GAAnAow GAAñ0Aau GAAAOW GAAHAos — GAAFAGUs | GAA HAs 
Acc. QAX = =GAAHAT GAARA GAAHAovs GAAHATS GAANAT 


332. The Definite Article. — The definite article ó, 4, ró (stems ó-, 
d-, ro-) is thus declined: 


SINGULAR DUAL PLURAL 
Nom. 6 Ù Tó N.A. t% ró “ó Nom. oi ai Tå 
Gen. tod ris To) G. D. roîv Toiv Toiv Gen. trav rtôv rtâv 
Dat. tÊ Tj TÓ Dat. trois rats ois 
Acc. tóv thy Tó Acc. rots tds a 


a. The definite article is a weakened demonstrative pronoun, and is still used 
as a demonstrative in Homer (1100). 

b. rá (especially) and rat», the feminine forms in the dual, are very rare in 
the authors, and are unknown on Attic prose inscriptions of the classical period. 


333. Demonstrative Pronouns. — The chief demonstrative pronouns 
are ôe this (here), obros this, that, éxetvos that (there, yonder). 


SINGULAR 
Nom. $8« nde TÓb« ojros aŭrn Toro éxetvos ékeív] —ékeivo 
Gen. robe riode rodde ^ Toírov raúrņns ToóTov  éxevov éxe(vmgs éxelvov 
Dat. +@8€ rade rTSe rovro Tatty Toure ekelvw exelvy — ikeivo 
Acc.  Tróv6e  Tríjv8e Tóc TOUTov TaÓTQv ToUTro éxeivov ékcivqv ékeivo 


332 D. Hom. has also gen. roto, gen. dat. dual roàv; nom. pl. rof, ral; gen. 
pl. fem. ráev ; dat. pl. masc. roe, fem. riou ris (Hdt. roion rio). Doric are 
TÓ, ras, etc. ; pl. also N. rol, rai; G. fem. ray. Generally poetit are rote, rates. 
Tol uév, rol óé occur rarely in tragedy for of ué», of 8é. 

333 D. For roicóe Hom. has also rotedercr or Trotc0eci. Doric has n. pl. rovro, 
Tatra, gen. pl. fem. ravrüv (Aeol. rabrav). xetvos occurs in Hdt. (together with 
éketvos). Doric and Aeolic have k?jvos. 
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DUAL 
A. rhe rade rade TOÚT@  Toóro roro  ükcvo «(vo  &kelvo 
D. roivSe Toiv5e ToivBe  ToóToww rovroww ToóTow ékeivoty ékelvow éxelvow 


PLURAL 


Nom. oS atse rade otro. arar Tatra  éxetvor exetvar éxetva 
Gen. rôve rôve rôve  ToóTrov Toórov -ToóTov éexcivov ekelvov exelvov 
Dat.  Trotobe Taio8e Troic8e Toúrous ravrats ToóTO:s èkeívors éxelvars ékelvous 
Acc. rotors Táo8c Tábe TobTovs Tatras Tatra  Šëke(vous éke(vüs  ékeiva. 


a. dë is formed from the old demonstrative 6, 4, 76 this or that, with the 
indeclinable demonstrative (and enclitic) ending -ôe here (cp. hi-c from hi-ce, 
Fr. ce-ct). For the accent of 1j9e, ofde, aide see 186. 

b. obros has the rough breathing and 7 in the same places as the article. ov 
corresponds to the o, av to the a, of the article. For obros as a vocative, see 
1288 a. (oðros is from 6 + the particle *v + the demonstrative suffix ro + s). 

c. éketvos has a variant form xeivos in poetry, and sometimes in prose (De- 
mosthenes). (éxe?vos stands for éxe(:)-evos from éke? there + suffix -evos.) 

d. Other demonstrative pronouns are 


Toz ó üe Too Hoe roa bvie so much, so many iH 

s ointing forward 
robo de Todde ToibyÓe such (in quality) 1 hat follows) 
Tyrixba de ENTIS Tyrxdvie so old, so great ` 


These are formed from -õe and the (usually) poetic récos, rotos, 79M«os with the 
same meanings. 
e. Combinations of the above words and obros are 


pointing backward 


TotoÜros TotaúT Toibro(v) such (in quality) (to what precedes) 


TogoÜros Toca)TT) TocolTo(v) so much, so many | 
ryduxobros §=oTyhuka’ry — T«MkoÜro(v) so old, so great 


The forms in -» are more common than those in -o. Attic prose inscriptions 
have only -ov. 

f. The dual rarely has separate feminine forms. 

g. The deictic suffix -t may be added to demonstratives for emphasis. 
Before it a, e, o are dropped. Thus, óði this man here, hôi, rodi, G. rovdt, roði, 
etc. ; odroct, abri, rovri, obroit, rovrwvi. So with other demonstratives and 
with adverbs: rocovrost, odrwoi, adi. For -i we have, in comedy, -yi or (rarely) 
-ôr formed from y(e), (e) +£, Thus, abrnyi, rovroyi, rovrodi. 

334. Interrogative and Indefinite Pronouns. — The interrogative 
pronoun ris, ré who, which, what? never changes its accent to the 
grave (154). The indefinite pronoun ris, ri any one, some one, any- 
thing, something is enclitie (181 b). 


333 e, D. Hom. always, Hdt. rarely, has the final v. 

$34 D. Hom. and Hat. have G. +é, red, D. rég (rà Hom.), G. réwy, D. Téo. 
These forms are also indefinite and enclitic (gen. reóv Hdt.). Hom. has deca 
for the indefinite rud. 
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SINGULAR 
Interrogative Indefinite 
Nom. tis Tí tis Ti 
Gen. Tiv-os, rod Tw-ós, TOU 
Dat. Tiv, TO Tw-L TÔ 
Acc. thy-a wt Två TÀ 
DUAL 
N. A. V. T(v-€ Tuv-¿ 
G. D. Tív-0iw Tuv-otv 
PLURAL 
Nom. +T(v-eS Tiv-a TU-És Tuv-& 
Gen. Tlv-ov Tuv-@v 
Dat. T[-o.(v) Tu ((v) 
Acc. tly-as Tív-o, Tiv-ÁS Tuv-ú 


a. ürra (not enclitic) is sometimes used for the indefinite rá. ärra is 
derived from such locutions as moAAárra, properly woAMá + rra (for rga). 


335. &AXos. — The indefinite pronoun dAAXos another (Lat. alius, cp. 
110) is declined like airós: Ados, AAN, Ado (never dAXov).: 


336. Actva.—The indefinite pronoun 3etva, always used with the article, 
means such q one, It is declined thus: sing. ó, 4, Tò detva ; roô, THs, Tod Oetvos ; ` 
TQ, Th, TQ Seim; rbv, Thy, TÒ detva; plur. (masc.) ol õeîves, rv Selvwy, rods Octvas. 
Example: ó detva rod deivos rüv Setva elotyyerdev such a one son of such a one 
impeached such a one [D.] 18. 5. eva is rarely indeclinable. Its use is 
colloquial and it occurs (in poetry) only in comedy. 


337. Other indefinite pronominal adjectives are: repos, -&, -ov: with 
article, the other, one of two, the one (Lat. alter, alteruter); without article, | 
other, another, a second (alius). By crasis (69) &repos, 0&repov, etc. — ékárepos, 
-G, -ov: each (of two) uterque; pl. either party, both parties, as utrique. Eka- 
ETOS, -y, -ov: each, each one, every, every one, used of more than one (quisque). 
póvos, -T, -ov: alone, only, sole. «às (299): all, entire, every. The negatives 
oddels, pndeis (849 b) no one (poetical ovris, uri, in prose only ori, wr 
declined like ris; accent 1%); Lat. nemo, nullus. odS8érepos, pydérepos neither 
of two (Lat. neuter). 


338. Relative Pronouns.— The relative pronoun és, w, ó who, 
which, that is declined thus: 


338 D. 1. Hom. uses the demonstrative forms 6, 4, 76 (332) as relatives 
(1105). In this case the nom. pl. has rol, ral (332 D.). 

2. Besides the forms in 338, Hom. has gen. óo (miswritten Sov) and éys. 

3. Hadt. has és, ý, Tó, of, at, rá. In the oblique cases he uses To, rs, eto. ; 
though, especially after prepositions capable of elision, he has the relative forms, 
as ôr of, wap’ d, kar Hy, bw Sv; also és d. 
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SINGULAR DUAL PLURAL 

Nom. ó + 6$ NA 6 ë ð Nom. of al å 
Gen. o ýs ov G. D. oiv oiv oiv Gen. dv ov av 
pa. é + $ Dat. ois ais ols 
Acc. öv div Š Acc. ols ds & 


a. The feminine dual forms & and atv are seldom, if ever, used in Attic. 

b. és is used as a demonstrative in Homer and sometimes in prose (1118). 

c. The enclitic particle -rep may be added to a relative pronoun (or adverb) 
to emphasize the connection between the relative and its antecedent. Thus, 
Üa-mep, H-mep, -rep the very person who, the very thing which; so orep just as. 
dorep is declined like às. 

d. Enclitie re is added in é¢’ Gre on condition that, offs re (186 3) able to, 
dre inasmuch as. 


339. The indefinite or general relative pronoun doris, 5r, ó t 
whoever (any-who, any-which), any one who, whatever, anything which, 
inflects each part (és and vis) separately. For the accent, see 186. 


SINGULAR 
Nom. boris dirus Š = 
Gen. odtwos, STov horTwos oitivos, Órov 
Dat. Orin, öre - rivi grin, Sto 
Acc, övriva ñira, ör 
; DUAL 
N.A. drive Grive drive 
G. D. oivrivow otvrivow oivrwow 
PLURAL ^ 
Nom. olrives airwes aria, &rra 
Ge. óvrwov, ÓTov óvrwov Gvrwwav, Stav 
Dat. olo-ruo- (v), Sros ale Twv) oigrwi(v), órows 
Ace. ote twas Sowas Sra, drra 


a. The neuter 8 r: is sometimes printed 6,7: to avoid confusion with the con- 
junction sr: that, because. 

b. The shorter forms are rare in prose, but almost universal in poetry (espe- 
cially 8rov, drm). Inscriptions have almost always órov, óro, árra. 

c. The plural ärra is to be distinguished from &rr« (284 a). 


339 D. Hom. has the following special forms. The forms not in ( ) are used 
also by Hdt. In the nom. and acc. Hdt has the usual forms. 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nom. (Sts) (Š rm) dood 
Gen. (8rreo), (Srrev) rev brewv 
Dat. öreg óréow 
Ace. (Šruva) (Š rr) (Stivas) ora 
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d. ris may be added to érérepos, ëzos, olos (340) to make them more indefinite, 
as óroiós ris of whatsoever kind. 

e. ob», 54, or Shore may be added to the indefinite pronouns to make 
them as general as possible, as ócrwoÜr (or doris ob), fTwoÜr, örv any one 
whatever, any thing whatever, and so ómowvo-riwas-oÜüv, óaTw-Od-more, Or daTio-dy- 
mor-oüv. In these combinations all relative or interrogative force is lost. 

f. The uncompounded relatives are often used in an exclamatory sense, 
and sometimes as indirect interrogatives. Indefinite relatives may be used as 
indirect interrogatives, 


340. Correlative Pronouns. Many pronominal adjectives corre- 
spond to each other in form and meaning. In the following list 


poetic or rare forms are placed in ( ). 


Interrogative š Indefinite Relative Indefinite Relative 
Direct or Sene Demonstrative (Specific) or or Indirect 
Indirect (Enelitic) Exelamatory Interrogative 

tls who? Tis (6, 8s) 88e this ös who, which| boris whoever, 
which? what? | some one, any | (here), hic qui any one who 
qui ? one, aliquis, |obros this, that quisquis, 
quidam is, ille quicunque 

éketvos tile 
ahr epos wérepos OF érepos the one oY | ómórepos ómÓTepos 
which of two? | zrorepós one of | the other of two | whichever whichever 
uter? two (rare) alter of the two of the two 

: utercumque 

wécos how moods of some " f so | Boos as ómócos 
much? how | quantity or Gee) i much, | much as, of whatever 
many? quan- | number *prósde iz as many as | size, number 
tus ? quot? PORRAS many | quantus, quot! quantuscumque, 

tantus, tot quotquot 
Trotos mobs of some | (rotos) | olos of which | ómotos 
of what sort ? | sort robcbe | such sort, of whatever sort 
qualis? roto0ros J tatis. (such) as qualiscumque 

qualis 

T'3AÍkos mnrikos [so old, | xos of om 3A Kos 
how oid ? of some | so which age, of whatever age 
how large? | age, size (Talkos) | young, size, (as old,| or size 

Todixba de 4 SO large) as 

Ta koÜTos | large, 

| so 
(great 
- 


340 D. Hom. has (Aeolic) mr in ózmórepos, ómotos, and go in ocos, róccos, 
ete. Hdt. has x for m in (ó)xórepos, (0)kócos, (ó)xotos. 
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ADVERBS 


341. Origin. — Adverbs, like prepositions and conjunctions, were originally 
case forms, made from the stems of nouns and pronouns. Some of these nomi- 
nal and pronominal stems have gone out of common use, so that only petrified 
forms are left in the adverbs. Some of these words were still felt to be live 
cases ; in others no consciousness of their origin survived. Many adverbs show 
old suffixes joined to the stem or to a case form (342). It is sometimes uncertain 
whether we should speak of adverbs or of nouns with local endings. 


Nominative (rare): rúg with clenched fist, drat once, ¿vant£ pell-mell. 

Genitive : tyns day after to-morrow, é$js next, moô, ob where, aùroô in the very 
place, éxroddév out of the way (èr + roddv); by analogy, égmoàdv in one's way. 

Dative: önposig at public cost, apa in secret, kowg in common, eto. (1827 b), 
MAn otherwise, ry how. 

Accusative: very common, especially such adverbs as have the form of the 
accusative of neuter adjectives, as rodd much, pikpóv a little, rp&roy at Jirst, 
Tüuepov to-day, woddd often. See 1606-1611. 

Locative: ofko-. at home (olko-s house), 'lo6uo-t at the Isthmus, ro? whither, and 
all adverbs in -o:. The-: of the consonantal declension is properly the ending 
of the locative, as in Mapa6v-. at Marathon ; ~ows (284) in O stems, in con- 
trast to -o:; -äri (ne) in A stems (215): 6ópàc: at the doors, Wdarador 
at Plataea, ' A6vgc« at Athens ; further in rddar long ago, ¿kez there, mavdnuel 
in full force. . 

Instrumental: ävw above, kárw below, otrw not yet, ó-še thus (but the forms 
in -w may be ablatives); xpv$fj and Ad6pà in secret. 

; Ablative: all adverbs in -ws, as ws as, olrws thus, érépws otherwise. Here, e.g. 

original érepwd (cp. Old Lat. a/tod, abl. of altus) became érepw (183), which 

took on -s from the analogy of such words as augls parallel to tugt. 


342. Place. — To denote place the common endings are: — 


` "b -bu -o« at, in to denote place where (locative). -ov, the sign of the 
genitive, is also common. 
-ev from to denote the place whence (ablative). 
-ôe (-e), -oe to, toward to denote place whither. 


In the following examples poetical words are bracketed. 


oUko-, (otko-81) at home —— otko-8ev from home olkabe (otkóv$e) homeward 
(oixa- is an old accusative form.) 
GAdo-O elsewhere &AXo-0ev from elsewhere Gddo-we elsewhither 
or àÀX-ax-oo &AAX-ax-ó-Oev G&AA-aX-6-cr€ 


342 D. Hom. has many cases of the local endings, e.g. o?pavi-&& in heaven, 
åyopñ-bev from the assembly ; also after prepositions as a genitive case: ¿£ àAó- 
dev out of the sea, *IM-0, mpd before Ilium. Cp. éudber, zé0ev, ë0ev, 325 D. 1. -Sein 

.' Kxa-8e to the sea, wéduv-de to the city, redlor-Se to the plain, ' Auóc-3e to (the house 
,; Of) Hades, dv-9e Bópov-8e to his house. 
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apporépw-O. on both &péorépo-Ocv from both — (&ydorépe-c« to both sides) 
sides sides 


mavT-ax-ot in every TüyT-uy-ó-Ücy from every — mavr-ax-ó-me in all 
direction side directions 
TávT-0-Ücy (rare) TÁvT-0-0€ 
abro in the very place aòró-bev from the very avré-oe to the very place 
place 
óuo? at the same place ópó-bev from the same ópó-ce to the same place 
place 


'A04wm-ov at Athens *AOhvn-Bev from Athens * A®avate to Athens 
"Odvprlti-or at Olympia — "OXvymnta-0ev from Olympia °Odvparlate to Olympia 


a. In -eje, -ðe is added to the accusative (1589), and stands for -a(v)s, 
the old acc. pl,4--8e (Eng. ro). Cp. 26, 100. The other endings are added to 
the stem. -ge is usually added only to pronominal stems. -o. forms a locative 
plural o sometimes takes the place of à of the first declension (Pifo0ev from 
the root, stem p«à-), or is added to consonant stems. Words in -repo- lengthen, 
o to v. Between stem and ending ax is often inserted. 

b. -0ez may take the form -pe in poetry, and especially when the idea of | 
whence is lost, as mpós0e in front (194 D.). -0a is found in Zy@a in all dialects. 
-0a for -0ey occurs in Aeolic and Doric. 

c. Some local adverbs are made from prepositions, as ëvw above, téw outside, 
gow within, xarw below, mpóc6ev in front. 


343. Manner. — Adverbs of manner ending in -ws have the accent 
and form of the genitive plural masculine with -s in place of -v. 


Sixatos just genitive plural S.xalov Swaios justly 

` KaKds bad S *"* — Kakdy KaKds al 
athots simple “ &mÀv århâðs simply 
caps plain st " cabàv c'aóós plainly 
adds pleasant ts "Uo $Béov fBéos pleasantly 
cappwv prudent s "* — eebpóvev ceóopóvos prudently 
&AXos other s “ aov aws otherwise 
mâs all s £s TÜvTOV TAVTOS in every way 
av being $ “Spray ÓvTros really 


a. Adverbs in -ws are not formed from the genitive plural, but are originally 
old ablatives from o stems (341), and thence transferred to other stems. The 
analogy of the genitive plural assisted the transference. 


344. Various Other Endings. — Adverbs have many other endings, e.g. :— 
-a: dua at the same time, para very, taxa quickly (in Attic prose perhaps). 
-axis: ToXMdiis many times, often, ékaeráris each time, rocavrákis so often, òrd- 
xis as often as, wheordus very often, ócyákis seldom, meováxis more times. The 
forms without -s (ôrdre, mordki) are earlier, and -s has been added by imitation 
of dls, rpls, Syv: ovhAgBdyy in short. -Sov: čvõov within, cxeddv almost. — -e: 
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` gavinpel in full levy (341, locative). -re: öre when (Aeolic bra, Dor. öka). -tu 
„ori: éOeXovri voluntarily, 'EXNqwwri in Greek (fashion). 


345. Comparison of Adverbs. — In adverbs derived from adjectives 
the comparative is the same as the neuter singular of the compara- 
tive of the adjective; the superlative is the same as the neuter plural 
of the superlative adjective. 


copas wisely copdtepov cobórara 
xopiévros gracefully xaptécrepov Xapiécrara ` 
ebdarpdves happily evSatpovéorepov eóbasp.ovée raTa 
Kaas well XéAAtov kárra | 
Bdas ` pleasantly AStov Hirra 

Trov less (319, 2) ikora 
e well - üpevov üpura 

(adv. of dyads good) 
` páÀa very p&AAov párra 


a. Adverbs of place ending in w, and some others, retain w in the compara- 
tive and superlative. 


ave above åvorTépw avorare 
TÓóppo afar ToppoTépo ToppoTóTo 


b. éyyós near has éyyúrepoy (-répw), éyyvráro (-rara rare). pé early has 
mpwialtepov, mowialrara, 

c. There are some forms in -ws from comparatives: dogaderrépws (dopardd- 
crepov) more securely, Bexrióvos (Bédriov) better. Superlatives in -ov are usually 
poetic; as uéywrov. 


346. Correlative Adverbs. — Adverbs from pronominal stems often 
correspond in form and meaning. In the list on p. 102 poetic or 
rare words are in ( ). 


a. The demonstratives in ( ) are foreign to Attic prose except in certain 
phrases, as kal &s even thus, où (und) ös not even thus (cp. 180 c); eda wey. . . 
évOa bé here . . . there, £v0ev (uév) kal £v8ev (é) from this side and that. 
čvða and £vóev are usually relatives, čvða taking the place of ob where and oi 
whither, and &v6ev of bev whence. 

b. ‘roré pev . . . roré é is synonymous with moré pèv . . . wore à. 

c. ob» (339 e) may be added for indefiniteness: ómwcoü» in any way what- 
ever, ómofevoOv from what place soever. moré is often used after interrogatives 
to give an intensive force, as in rls more who in the world (as qui tandem); 
also with negatives, as in ofmore never, oómomore never yet. Other negatives 
are oj0auo0 nowhere, oddauy in no way, obóauOs in no manner. 


346 D. 1. Hom. has (Aeolic) mr in émros, ómmóre ; Hdt. has x for the m-forms, 
e.g. koÜ, kot, Ükov, kóre, etc. Hdt. has évOaira, évdedrer for évraü0a, évreüev (126 D.). 
2. Poetic are móð: for rot, 80. for of, fuos when, $ which way, where, etc. 
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Interrogative : 1ndefipit Indefinite Relative 
Direct and d cia, g Demonstrative Relative Specific or Indirect 
Indirect (enelitie) Interrogative 
ToU Tob (£v0a)) évOdde, ob where ómov where- 
where? somewhere, évraüóa there | (va where) | (ever) 
: éke? yonder 
Tó0ey To0év from| (évOev) év0évóe, | 80ev whence 
whence? some place, évreü&ev thence | (€v0ev whence), ómó0ev whence- 
Place ékeiBev. from (soever) 
yonder 
Tof mol to (£v6a)) év6dóe, of whither Saroe whither- 
whither? | some place) évradéa thither | (€v0a whither)| (soever) 
^ 
éxetoe thither 
wore moré some | Tóre then öre when érére when- 
when? time, ever (ever) 
Time myvika at (ryvlka) ) at | hrixa at which| ómqvika. at 
s ) 1 . ` . 
what time? THVUKGOE f that| time which time 
Tyvikaĵra ) time 
wh which | mý some | (rf)T99e, ravry| ý in which dry in which 
Way | way? how?| way, this way, thus | way, as way, as 
somehow 
rôs how? | mós (res), (ds) ðe, | as as, how bras how 
somehow | ovrw(s) thus, 
Manner so, in this way 
éxelvws in that 
way 


NUMERALS 


347. The numeral adjectives and corresponding adverbs are as 


follows: 


347 D. 1. For the cardinals 1-4, see 349 D. Hom. has, for 12, dddexa (for 5fw- 
dexa), Ovó8exa, and Svoxaldexa (also generally poetic); 20, etkoc. and éeikoc:; 
30, rpejkovra ; 80, óy8dkorra ; 90, évevákorra and èvvýkovra ; 200 and 300, dinxé- 


got, tpinxdcror; 9000 and 10,000, évveáx1Xoi, Sexdxtroe (-x eoi ?). 


He has also 


the ordinals 3d, rpíraros; 4th, rérparos; "th, éBdduaros; 8th, óy8óaros ; 9th, 
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Brew CARDINAL ORDINAL ADVERB 
1 a és, pla, év one mpóros first äro once 
2 B S$o two Seórepos second ŝis twice 
3 Y pes, tala three tpitos third tpls thrice 
4 Š$ rérrapes, rérrapa TéraprTos, -1, -OV TéTpÁ Kis 
(Téra apes, Tércapa) 
b € mévre TÉRTTOS TEVTGKIS 
6 c € fkros &£á&xis 
7 ÇV ëmrú tSopos &rrákus 
8 qw któ öySoos ókrákis 
9 0 évwéa évaros éváis 
10 v Séka Sékaros, -1, -ov Sexdxrs 
11 u évBexa, &vBéxaros évBekákus 
12 48' 8d8exa Swsékaros Swsekákis 
18 y pets (Trpia) Kai ŝéka rpiros Kal ŝékartos TpeurkacBekákus 
(or rpevrkaiBeka ) 
14 8 mérrapes (rérrapa) kai TérapTos kal ŝékaros  Terrapec kaibekákus 
Séka 
15 w mevrekaiĝeka wéwtrros kal ŝékaros mevrekabekákis 
10 aus’ &xxaldexa (for &xalSexa Zeros kal SéxaTos éxxorSexdnis 
103) 
17 éwraxalSexa EBSopos kal Sékaros — émrakaibekáxis 
18 ww OKraxalSexa öysoos kal Sékaros — Okrokaibekákus 
19 WW évveakalSexa évaros kal Séxaros évveakardexdkis 
20 w elkoor(v) elkorrrós, -fj, -óv elkoodkts 
21 xa’ els Kal elkoot(v) or “mparos kalelkocTós elkorduts üma£ 
ekoo (kal) els 
30 X tprdxovra TpUükogTós TPLAKOVTEKIS 
40 p rerrapdkovra TETTAPAKOTTOS TETTAPAKOVTAKIS 
50 v mevríkovra TevTNKOT TOS TEVTNKOVTAKLS 
60 f W&hfkovra &£qkoc Tós &mkovrákis 
70 `œ éfSoufkovra top mkoe Tós EPSounKovrdxis 
80 m oysońkovra oysonkorrós dySonKovrdkis 


elvaros; 12th, duwddkaros ; 13th, rpic(rpew- ?)xadéxaros; 20th, dexxooréds; and 
the Attic form of each. 

2. Hdt. has duddexa (duwdéxaros), recceperkaldexa indeclinable (rerreperxasdé- 
karos), rpujkovra (Tpinkoords), TeccepdKxovTa, dydwKorTa, Oukócio. (Senxocwwcrss), 
tpinxdciot.: for @varos he has efvaros, and so eivdxis, edvaxdocor, elvaxiaxtrror. 

3. Aeolic has réure for 5 (cp. Hom. reuzmdBoror five-pronged fork), gen. plur. 
wéurwy inflected, as also 8ékwr, recaepakóvrev, etc.; for 1000, xéXuo., Doric has, 
for 1, fs (87 D. 2); 4, réropes ; 6, fé; "th, EBdeuos; 12, 0vóOcka ; 20, rikar, 
feixare; 40, rerpókovra (rerpokoaTós); 200, etc., diaxarlor, etc.; 1000, xyàto: and 
x€Moc (87 D. 2); for Ist, mpüros. 
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SIGN CARDINAL ORDINAL ADVERB 
90 Q évevqxovra ë¿vevmKoo-rós ë¿vevmkovrékus 
100 gp ékaróv fkarocTós, -fj, -Óv ikarovrákis 
200  c' kóc, -at, -& $Svakoctoc-Tós Siakocvákis 
300 r’ mpuakóotot TpiükoctocTÓs TpiX Koc des 
400  wv' merpakóctot _ TeTPAKOT LOT TOS TéTpakociákus 
500  $' mevrakóctoc MEVTAKOT LOC TÓS TEVTAKOTLÁKIS 
600 x’ akório éțakorios rós Eaxootdkis 
700 d ëmTraxkócuou érrakoc tog Tós ' érraKoctükus 
800  o' ókrakóciot ÓkTaxkoc'toc Tós Okrakoctákts 
900 =! évakócio: évaxog tog Tós tvakoc vákis 
1,000 „a xtAror, -at, -a xitocrós, f, -óv xuáks 
2,000 ,B Siryiňor SvwrxiAtocTós Srey Ouákus 
38,000 „y tpioxtAron Tp xoc rós TpLoXTALaKis 
10,000 jb põpiou, -at, -a pūptorrós põprákıs 
20,000 k Sirpõpto Sir põprorrós Sio ptpldnes 
100,000 „p Sexaxirpdpror Sekako püprorTós Sekako puprákus 


N. — Above 10,000 : úo püpıáðes 20,000, etc., nipudxis uópuou, d.e. 10,000 x 10,000. 


348. 


second century B.C. 
tens, the third nine for hundreds (27 letters). 


Notation. — The system of alphabetic notation came into use after the 
The first nine letters stand for units, the second nine for 
In addition to the 24 letters of 


the alphabet, three obsolete signs are employed: c, a form identical with the 
. late abbreviation for c7, in place of the lost £ (3), once used for 6; 9 (koppa), 
in the same order as Lat. g, for 90; for 900, D sampi, probably for san, an old 
form of sigma, + pi. From 1 to 999 a stroke stands above the letter, for 1000's 
the same signs are used but with the stroke below the letter (a! = 1, ja = 1000). 
Only the last letter in any given series has the stroke above: pvi 157, va! 401, 
jam! 1910. à is sometimes used for 10,000 ; B for 20,000, etc. 

a. In the classical period the following system was used according to the 
inscriptions: | — 1, IIl = 4, F (rére) = 5, F1 = 6, A (éka) = 10, AA = 20, 
H (éxarór) = 100, HH = 200, X = 1000, M = 10,000, [4 (wevrdxis déxa) = 50, 
[x X Crevrdxis xidcoe + xo) = 0000. 

b. For the numbers from 1 to 24 the letters, used in continuous succession, 
are frequently used to designate the books of the Zliad (A, B, T, etc.) and of the 
Odyssey (a, B, y, eto.). 


349. The eardinals from 1 to 4 are declined as follows: 


349 D. Hom. has, for pla, ta (is, in, lav) ; for évi, ig ; úo, bbw (undeclined); 
the adj. forms oró and pl. 8owí regularly declined. For 4, réccapes, (Aeolic) 
mícvpes; Pind. has rérpaow. Hdt. has ëúo sometimes undeclined, also dvdr, 
Üvoici; Téccepes, -a, recoépuv, réocepor; Teccepecxaldexa 14 undeclined. Aeolic 
Seow 2; wéroupes, vena for 4. 
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one two three Sour 
Nom. és pla év N. A. úo Tpés — Tpía Tévrrapes — Ter Tapa 
Gen. évós pds évós G. D. 8votv TpiÀV Terrápov 
Dat. él pQ évi Tpiwrí(v) Térra pov) 
Acc. fva  píav & i Tpés Tela Tértapas tértapa 


a. els is for é»-s (cp. 245). The stem év was originally cez (Lat. semel, sim- 
plex, singuli), weak forms of which are d-rat, &-mħoôs, from sa-m- (30 b). ula 
stands for cuiua. 

b. odd€ els, unde els not even one unite (with change in accent) to form the 
compounds oddels, undels no one. These words are declined like els: thus, ovdels, 
obdeula, oóóéy, obdevds, oó0eju&s, ovderds, etc., and sometimes in the plural (no 
men, none or nobodies) ovdéves, obdévwr, obdéo1, odSévas. For emphasis the com- 
pounds may be divided, as o¥d¢ eis not one. A preposition or dy may separate 
the two parts, as o00' dd was from not a single one, oú8' àv év ne uni quidem. 

€. mp&ros (primus) means the first among more than two, mpérepos (prior) 
the first of two. 

d. úo may be used with the gen. and dat. pl., as óo uvgrGv of two months. 
dvoty occurs rarely with plurals: mawi» . . . dvoty D. 89. 82. ue for Svoty does 
not appear till about 300 p.c. 

e. dugw both, N. A. éudw, G. D. dupoty (Lat. ambo). But both is more 
commonly dudérepor, -at, -a. . 

f. For rérrapes, -pákovra, etc., early Attic prose and tragedy have réccapes, etc. 

g. The first numeral is inflected in rpeís xal déxa 18, rérrapes kal déxa 14. 
rpeoxaldexa and Ionic reccepeckalóexa (very rare in Attic) are indeclinable. 


350. The cardinals from 5 to 199 are indeclinable; from 200 the 
cardinals, and all the ordinals from first on, are declined like dyads. 


a. Compound numbers above 20 are expressed by placing the smaller num- 
ber first (with xat) or the larger number first (with or without xat). 


S80 kal elkoci(v) two and twenty dedTepos kal elkoords 

etkoc kal úo twenty and two, or efkoor éo twenty-two eikoa rós kal Sevrepos 

555 = mévre kal mevrýkovra kal mevrakósio, Or Tevrakógto, (kal) mevrýkovra (kal) 
Tévre. 


b. For 21st, 31st, etc., eis (for mpôros) kal eixoords (rpiikoo rós) is permissible, 
but otherwise the cardinalis rarely thus joined with the ordinal. 

c. Compounds of 10, 20, etc., with 8 and 9 are usually expressed by sub- 
traction with the participle of óéw lack, as 18, 19, Ovotv (évds) Séovres elkoc:. So 
vaval mâs Oecobcais TerTápakovra with 39 ships, dvoty Séovra mevrükovra ery 
48 years; and with ordinals é»ós Əéor elkocróv eros the 19th year. The same 
method may be employed in other numbers than 8's or 9’s: émrà åroðéovres 
Tpixón cou d.e. 299. 

d. An ordinal followed by ézi Séra denotes the day of the month from the 
18th to the 19th, as réumry èm? õéka on the 15th. 
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351. With the collective words (996) 4 irmos cavalry, $ domis men with 
shields, numerals in -:0 may appear even in the singular: ó/axoríà Ürmos 200 
horse T. 1. 62, ác mis puplá xal rerpaxoc 10,400 horse X. A. 1. T. 10. 


352. pép, the greatest number expressed by a single word, means 10,000; 
püplo,, countless, infinite. In the latter sense the singular may be used, as 
piplà épnuta infinite solitude P. L. 677 E. 


353. Fractions are expressed in several ways: quious 4, 6 huous Tod dpeOuod 
half the number, al hyloea rv vedv half of the ships, rò ugu rob orparoi half 
the army, huráħavrov half a talent; rpla qurddavra 11 talents, rpirov djuigvacor 
21 minge; rerrnudpuy 4, meprrTnpdpiov 3, émirpvros 14, éwlreuwros 14, ry mévre ai 
bóo ucipa. $. But when the numerator is less by one than the denominator, the 
genitive is omitted and only the article and uépm are used: as rà rola pépy 4, 
i.e. the three parts (scil. of four). 


354. Other classes of numeral words. 

a. Distributives proper, answering the question how many each? are wanting 
in Greek. Instead, dvd, eis, and kard, with the accus., and compounds of stv 
with, are used : xarà 6úo or otvive two by two, two each (Lat. bini). The cardinals 
are Often used alone, as dvdpl ¿kdor ddcw mévre dpyuploy yrds singutis militibus 
dabo quinas argenti minas X. A. 1. 4. 13. 

b. Multiplicatives in -rdots -fold (from -mÀoos, Lat. -plex), &woUs simple, 
rhos twofold, rperdots threefold, moXXamNoUs manifold. 

c. Proportionals in -rhacws: Ourácws twice as great or (plur.) as many, 
ToAÀamAdoios many times as great (many). 

d. dirrés means double, rpirrós treble (from diy-ws, rpcx-wos 112). 

N. — Multiplication. — Adverbs answering the question how many times? are 
‘used in multiplication : rà dts aévre 3éxa early twice five are ten. See also 847 N. 

Alsiract and Collective Numbers in -ds (gen. -á2-os), all feminine: érés 
or pords the number one, Unity, monad, duds ihe number two, duality, reds 
trinity, triad, dexas decad, decade, elkás, éxarovrás, yDuds, ubpiás myriad, éxariv 
pbpiddes a million. Also in -vs: rpirrés (-vos) the third of a tribe (properly the 
number three), rerpaxds. 

f. Adjectives in -a£os, answering the question on what day? Sevrepaios (or rJ 
Jevrepalg) ¿mke he departed on the second day. 

g. Adverbs of Division. — uovax$ singly, in one way only, diya, 0x9 in two 
parts, doubly, 7pux 0, Térpaxa, ete., Tokkax8 in many ways, rarraxG in every way. 


VERBS f 
INFLECTION : PRELIMINARY REMARKS (355-380) 


355. The Greek verb shows distinctions of voice, mood, verbal 
noun, tense, number, and person. 


354 D. Hdt. has ó4£ós (from $c 6-05), rpitós for órzós, rprrrós ; also -rAnocws 
and -$acis. Hom. has éixe and órx8á, rpfy a and rpix6d ; ror Mi, rerpamAg. 
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356. Voices. — There are three voices: active, middle, and passive. 


a. The middle usually denotes that the subject acts on himself or for him- 
Self, aS Movopar wash myself, ágóvoya: defend myself (lit. ward off for myself). 

b. The passive borrows all its forms, except the future and aorist, from the. 
middle. 

c. Deponent verbs have an active meaning but only middle (or middle and 
passive) forms. If its aorist has the middle form, a deponent is called a mid- 
dle deponent (xaplfoua gratify, éxapwápmv); if its aorist has the passive form, 
a deponent is called a passive deponent (év6Ugéouo. reflect on, éve8Uudj8nr). 
Deponents usually prefer the passive to the middle forms of the aorist. 


357. Moods. — Four moods, the indicative, subjunctive, optative, 
imperative, are called finite, because the person is defined by the end- 
ing (366). The infinitive, strictly a verbal noun (358), is sometimes 
classed as a mood. 


358. Verbal Nouns. — Verbal forms that share certain properties 
of nouns are called verbal nouns. There are two kinds of verbal 
nouns. 


1. Substantival: the infinitive. 
N.— The infinitive is properly a case form (chiefly dative, rarely locative), 
herein being like a substantive. 
2. Adjectival (inflected like adjectives): 
a. Participles: active, middle, and passive. 
b. Verbal adjectives: 
In -rós, denoting possibility, as duXyrós lovable, or with the 
force of a perfect passive participle, as yparrds written. 
In -réos, denoting necessity, as yparréos that must be written. 


359. Tenses.— There are seven tenses in the indicative: present, 
imperfect, future, aorist, perfect, pluperfect, and future perfect. 
The future perfect commonly has a passive force, but it may be 
active or middle in meaning (see 581). 

The subjunctive has three tenses: present, aorist, and perfect. 

The optative and infinitive have five tenses: present, future, aorist, 
perfect, and future perfect. 

The imperative has three tenses: present, aorist, and perfect. 


360. Primary and Secondary Tenses. — There are two classes of 
tenses in the indicative: (1) Primary (or Principal) tenses, the pres- 
ent and perfect expressing present time, the future and future per- 
fect expressing future time; (2) Secondary (or Historical) tenses, 
the imperfect, pluperfect, and aorist expressing past time. The 
secondary tenses have an augment (428) prefixed. 


359 D. Hom. does not use the future or future perfect in the optative. 
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361. Second Aorists, etc. — Some verbs have tenses called second 
aorists (active, middle, and passive), second perfects aud pluperfects 
(active only), and second futures (passive). The meaning of these 
tenses ordinarily corresponds to that of the first aorist, ete.; but 
when a verb has both forms in any tense (which is rarely the case), 
the two forms usually differ in meaning. Sometimes one form is 
poetical, the other used in prose. 


362. No single Greek verb shows all the tenses mentioned in 
359 and 361; and the paradigms are therefore taken from differ- 
ent verbs. 


363. Number. — There are three numbers: the singular, dual, and 
plural. 


364. Person.— There are three persons (first, second, and third) 
in the indicative, subjunctive, and optative. The imperative has 
only the second and third persons. 

a. Except in a few cases in poetry (465 c) the first person plural is used for 
the first person dual. 


365. Inflection. — The inflection of a verb consists in the addition 
of certain endings to the different stems. 


366. Endings.— The endings in the finite moods (857) show 
whether the subject is first, second, or third person; and indicate 
number and voice. See 462 ff. 

a. The middle has a different set of endings from the active. The passive 
has the endings of the middle except in the aorist, which has the active endings. 

b. The indicative has two sets of endings in the active and in the middle: 
one for primary tenses, the other for secondary tenses. 

c. The subjunctive uses the same endings as the primary tenses of the indica- 
tive; the optative uses the same as those of the secondary tenses. 


STEMS 


367. A Greek verb has two kinds of stems: (1) the tense-stem, to 
which the endings are attached, and (2) a common verb-stem 
(also called theme) from which all the tense-stems are derived. 
The tense-stem is usually made from the verb-stem by prefixing 
a reduplication-syllable (439), and by affixing signs for mood (457, 
459) and tense (455). A tense-stem may be identical with a verb- 
stem. 


368. The Tensestems. — The tenses fall into nine classes called 
tense-systems. Each tense-system has its own separate tense-stem. 
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SYSTEMS. TENSES. 
X. Present, including present and imperfect. ' 
IL Future, ek future active aud middle. 
TIL. First aorist, 8 first aorist active and middle. 


IV. Second aorist, " second aorist active and middle. 
V. First perfect, “first perfect, first pluperfect, and fut. perf., active. 
VL Second perfect, * second perfect and second pluperfect active. 
VII. Perfect middle, ‘* perfect and pluperfect middle ( pass.), future perfect. 
VIII First passive, x first aorist and first future passive. 
IX. Second passive, ‘ Second aorist and second future passive. 


The tense-stems are explained in detail in 497-597. 

a. Since few verbs have both the first and second form of the same tense 
(361), most verbs have only six of these nine systems ; many verbs do not even 
have six. Scarcely any verb shows qll nine systems. š 

b. There are also secondary tense-stems for the future passive, the plu- 
perfect, and the future perfect. 

c. The tense-stems assume separate forms in the different moods. 


369. The principal parts of a verb are the first person singular 
indicative of the tense-systems occurring in it. These are generally 
six: the present, future, first aorist, first (or second) perfect active, 
the perfect middle, and the first (or second) aorist passive. The 
future middle is given if there is no future active. The second 
aorist (active or middle) is added if it occurs. Thus: 

Atw loose, dow, dica, XéXvka, XéXupat. EAVEYV. 

Aelrw leave, «áo, AéXotra, AéXeuspat, CLeiPOyv, 2 aor. rov. 

ypddw write, ypóo, €ypaia, yéypapa, yéypappat, 2 aor. pass. éypádmv. 

ckémro jeer, axupopat, éokoa, éexadoÜr. 

370. The principal parts of deponent verbs (356 e) are the present, 
future, perfect, and aorist indicative. Both first and second aorists 
are given if they occur. 

BovrAopos wish, Bovrrcouat, BeBodrAnpas, £flovAiByv (passive deponent). 
yiyvopor become, yeryoouat, yeyévqpat, 2 aor. ¿yevónqv (middle deponent). 
épyáLopat work, épyácopas, cipyaaóqay, epyocpat, eipydaOny. 

371. Verb-stem (or Theme). — The tense-stems are made from one 
fundamental stem ealled the verb-stem (or theme). 

This verb-stem may be a root (193) as in riw honour, or a root to which a 
derivative suffix has been appended, as in ri-pd-w honour. 


372. A verb forming its tense-stems directly from a root is called 
a primitive verb. A denominative verb forms its tense-stems from a 
longer verb-stem, originally a noun-stem ; as $ovAóe enslave from 
SodAos slave. Verbs in ps (379), and verbs in « of two syllables 
(in the present indicative active, as A¢y-w speak) or of three syllables 
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(in the middle, as Séyoua: receive) are generally primitive. Others 
are denominative. 


373. The verb-stem may show numerous modifieations in form. 

Thus, corresponding to the gradations in sing, sang, sung (35), the verb 
delr-w leave shows the stems Aecur-, oir- (2 perf, Aé-Aour-a), Mr- (2 aor. £-umr-o-7); 
the verb gevy-w flee shows pevy- and vy- (2 aor. £-Gvy-o-v). In phyvūm break we 
find the three stems pny, pwy (2 pert. Zppwya), pay (2 aor. pass. égpáygy). orédd-w 
send has the stems ored- and eraA- (perf. @-orah-xa, 2 fut. pass. crad-yoouac). 

a. When the fundamental stem shows modifications, it is customary for 
convenience to call its shorter (or shortest) form the verb-stem, and to derive 
the other forms from it. The student must, however, beware of assuming that 
the short forms are older than the other forms. 


374. The verb-stem may also show modifications in quantity, as 
present Aó-e loose, perfect AEAT-Ka. ! 

N. — Various causes produce this variation. dw has v from analogy to 
A$-cc, é-di-ca where the verb-stem Av has been regularly lengthened (534, 543). 
For Attic $0ávo anticipate Hom. has $6ávo for Pbavgw (28, 147 D.). 


375. o Inflection and p Inflection. — There are two slightly dif 
ferent methods of inflecting verbs, the first according to the common, 
the second according to the i. system. The names wverbs and pu- 
verbs (a small class) refer to the ending of the first person singular 
active of the present tense indicative only: A$-o loose, rín- place. 


a. In the w inflection the tense-stem ends in the thematic vowel To this 
form belong all futures, and the presents, imperfects, and second aorists showing 
the thematic vowel. 


376. According to the ending of the verb-stem, «-verbs are termed : 


1. Vowel (or pure) verbs: , 

a. Not contracted: those that end in v or ¿ as Aŭ-w loose, marbev-w 
educate, xpi-w anoint. Such verbs retain the final vowel 
of the stem unchanged in all their forms. 

b. Contracted: those that end in a, e o, as rīp® honour from 
Tipd-w, toa make from roréw, SG manifest from dyAd-w. 

2. Consonant verbs, as: 

Liquid or nasal verbs: 8ép-w flay, pév-w remain. 

Verbs ending in a stop (or mute), as dy-w lead, «e(0-o persuade. 

N.— Verbs ending in a stop consonant are called labial, dental, or palatal 
verbs. Consonant verbs do not retain the final consonant of the stem un- 
changed in all their forms. The final consonant may be assimilated to a fol- 
lowing consonant, or may form with it a double consonant. 


377. Thematic Vowel. — Some tense-stems end in a vowel which 


varies between o and e (or o and y) in certain forms. This is called 
the thematic (or variable) vowel. Thus A$o-uev Aóe-re, Adupev More; 
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^ A$se-uev Ajoe-re. The thematic vowel is written °/, or */,, as Xu°/ =, 
ypad"/4. See 456. 


378. o:is used before p or v in the indicative, and in the optative, 
e before p or v in the subjunctive, elsewhere < is used in the indica- 
tive (n in the subjunctive). 


379. In the m inflection no thematic vowel is employed, and the 
endings are attached directly to the tense-stem. The ju form is used 
only in the present, imperfect, and second aorist. In the other 
tenses, verbs in pu generally show the same inflection as w-verbs. 
For further explanation of the o and the px inflection see 602 ff., 717 ff. 


980. Meanings of the Tenses and Moods.— In the synopsis (382) 
meanings are given wherever these are not dependent on the use of 
the various forms in the sentence. The meanings of the subjunctive 
and optative forms and the difference between the tenses can be 
learned satisfactorily only from the syntax. Some of these meanings 
may here be given: 

a. Subjunctive: Adwuer or AM$óccgev let us loose, (éàv) Xe or Mee (if) I loose, 
(iva) ypdgw (that) I may write. 

b. Optative: (ete) Abou or Asau (would) that I may loose! (ei) Xóowiev 
or Aócauser (if) we should loose. 
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I. Verbs in o: 
A. Vowel verbs not contracted: 

Synopsis and conjugation of A$c (pp. 112-118). 

Second aorist (active and middle) of Aere (p. 119). 

Second perfect and pluperfect (active) of Aero. 

B. Vowel verbs contracted : 
Present and imperfect of rio, moréw, dyAow (pp. 120-128). 
C. Consonant verbs: 

Liquid and nasal verbs: future and first aorist (active and 
middle), second aorist and second future passive of ¢aivw 
(pp. 128-129). 

Labial, dental, and palatal verbs: perfect and pluperfect, 
middle (passive) of Aeíre, ypddw, melbo, mpárro, éAyxo 
(p.130). Perfect of the liquid verbs dyyd\Aw, daño; and 
perfect of reàéw (p. 131). 

Il. Verbs in pe 
A. Present, imperfect, and 2 aorist of cíÜguu torne Sdidwpe 
(pp. 135 ff.). 
Second aorist middle of émpidyyy (p. 138). 
B. Present and imperfect of Sexvoja (p. 140). 
Second aorist: ¿yv (p. 140). 
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382. 


ACTIVE: 
Indie. 


Subj. 
Opt. 


Imper. 


Infin. 


Part. 


MIDDLE: 


Indic. 


Subj. 
Opt. 


Imper. 


Infin. 


Part. 


Passive: 


Indic. 


Subj. 
Opt. 


Imper. 


Infin. 


Part. 


í 
Verbal adjectives : 1 


CONJUGATION OF Q-VERBS 


L. PRESENT SYSTEM 
Present and Imperfect 


Avo I loose or am 
loosing 
€tov I was loos- 
ing 
Now 
Adouse 
Ate loose 
Avew to loose 


Mov loosing 


A¥opar 7 loose (for 
myself ) 

¿Muópnv I was 
loosing (for 
myself ) 

Moja 

ADolpnv 

Avov loose ( for thy- 
self) 

Aver Oar to loose (for 
one’s self ) 


Avópevos Loosing (for 
one’s self) 


dv 
S av Lam (being) 
ëNuópqv J ; a 
Iwas} '0086 
Like Middle 
oe ae 
[17 [11 


[1 ae 


[382 


CONJUGATION 


I. (A) VOWEL, VERBS: 


I. FUTURE SYSTEM 
Future 


Mico I shall loose 


Abro 
AJcew to be about to 


loose 
Nowy about to loose 


A¥oropar I shall loose 


Cfor myself) 


Ave otpnv 
Mice Bar to be about to 
loose ( for one's self) 


Avcópevos about to 
loose (for one's self) 


Synopsis OF 


III. FIRST AORIST SYSTEM 


1 Aorist 


vra I loosed 


A$co 

Afrar 

Aocov loose 

Aðra. to loose or to 
have loosed 

ASo&s having loosed 


etodpnv I loosed (for 
myself ) 


Acopa 

Ncalpny 

Aðrar loose (for thy- 
self) 

A$cacac £o loose or to 
have loosed (for 
one’s self ) 

Avcápevos having 
loosed (for one's self) 


VII FIRST PASSIVE SYSTEM 


1 Future 


AveAropar I shall be 
loosed 


Avoycoipyy 


AvoAoeo Bar to be about 
to be loosed 

Aveyospevos about to 
be loosed 


Avrós that may be loosed, loosed 
Avréos that must be loosed, (requiring) to be loosed 


1 Aorist 


€vOnv I was loosed 


AvbS (for Avhéw) 

Avveinv 

AVEOyTL be loosed 

AvoAvar to be loosed or 
to have been loosed 

Avbeis having been 
loosed 
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OF (1-VERBS:. 
NOT CONTRACTED 
Mio (Aŭ, Xv) loose 


vy. FIRST PERFECT SYSTEM VH. PERFECT MIDDLE SYSTEM 
1 Perfect and Pluperfect Active 


AAvxa J have loosed 
cókn I had loosed 
Aevkós à or AAtKO 
AeAvKaS eiqv or AcATKOULE 
AeAvKaS tob or [AX vke] } 
AedvKévat to have loosed 


AeduKds having loosed 
Perfect and Pluperfect Middle 


AeAvpor I have loosed (for myself) 
ervpnv I had loosed ( for myself) 

AeAupévos à 

Aerupévos eny 

Aveo (712, 714) 


Aedbobar to have loosed (for one’s self) 


Aervpévos having loosed (for one's self) 


Perfect and Pluperfect Passive Future Perfect Passive 
AAvpar I have | been Aehvoropar I shall have 
e pny I had | loosed been loosed 
Like Middle 

e te Aektoolunv 

ae «€ 

t s AeAtorer Bar 

I « t AcATorspevos 


1 The simple forms of the perfect imperative active of \tw probably never 
occur in classical Greek (697), but are included to show the inflection. 
GREEK GRAM.—8 
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383. 


INDICATIVE. 


SuBJUNCTIVE. 


OPTATIVE. 


IMPERATIVE. 


INFINITIVE. 


PARTICIPLE. 


goto ra Qo M go Mora 


$9 t» rc go P WNP 


t ogpmr 


eme 


$e 


CONJUGATION 


Present 


Pa 
Ajo 


. Bes 


M 4 
Aet 


E 
Averov 


P 4 
. Averov 


E 
AVopev 

ae 
Avere 

£ 
AS$ovc 


Mio 
Ans 
Ady 
Xónrov 
Xúnrov 
Avopev 
Ayre 


Boor 


Avorupe 
Avots 
Aot 
Miourov 
ÀXuoo(rnv 
Avoupev 
AVoure 
Nov 
Ade 
Avéro 
A¥erov 
Avérov 
Avere 
Avóvrov 


£ 
Aver 


£ 
Abov, Ajovca, 


Nov (305) 


OF Q-VERBS 


[383 


I. (A) VOWEL VERBS: 


Imperfect 
éXtov 
ENDES 
eve 
¿Mierov 
¿Móérmv 
¿Móolev 
ere 
€Avov 


1. ACTIVE 
Future 
Arw 
Aces 
Afore 


"4 
AScerov 

£ 
Aürerov 


E à 
AVoropev 

= 
AUc'eTe 

xz 
AIoovo't 


Arop 
A$oois 
Acor 


£ 
AUcovrov 
Ncolrynv 

< 
AVooupev 

£ 
Aurore 

£ 
Aocorev 


£ 
Avcew 


P 4 L 
Aŭrov, Aŭrovra, 


XA$cov (805) 
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NOT CONTRACTED 


Voice or Mo 


INp. Š. 1. 


1 Aorist 


Ara 


2. cas 


3. 


Susu. S. 


2. 
3 
1. 
2 
8 
1. 
2. 
8. 
2. 
8. 
P. 1. 
2. 
3. 
Orr. S. 1. 
2. 
8 
2. 
3. 
1. 
2. 
3. 


Imp. S. 2. 

3 

p. 2 

3. 

p. 2. 

3. 
Inr. 
Part. 


Evre 


x 
&caTov 


. vcárwv 


Ascapev 


t 
. care 
. rav 


£ 
Now 


boys 


doy 
Mienrov 
Ajo wrov 


ASowpev 
z 

AVonrTeE 

Mewar 


£ 
Mörarp 


A¥oats, Areas (668) 
. Boar, Adoere (668) 


£ 
Avrarroyv 
Neoalryv 
z 
AVoarpev 
z 
Aoc ave 


A$cavcv, Nóceay (668) 


A$cov 


. AocáTo 


R4 
. Mocarov 


Avcórov 


z 
Mürare 
Avcávrov 


Adrar 


< — = 
Aósüs, Mócüca, 


Adsav (306) 


1 Perfect 


Ava 
AAveas 
AevKe 


AeAtKaTOV 
AehiKxarov 
AdAdKapev 
AeAdnare 
AeADKGOL 
NeAvKas @ (691) or 
AeAvKaS TS 
Aehvkàs yj 
AeNvkóre FOV 
AeNvkóre TOV 
AeAvkóres Opev 


Ae vkóres FTE 
Aelvkóres Gort 


AeAuKads eiqv (694) or | 


AeXvkàs eins 
Aukos ein 


AedvKdre eiqrov, elrov 
AeduKdre elfjriv, elryv 


AeNvkóres etnpev, elpev 
Aehvkóres eine, eire 
Aekvkóres elnoray, elev 


ReAvKads tobe (697) or 


AeduKas foro 


Aewkóre Errov 
Aelvkóre Errav 


Aekvkóres r Té 
Ae vkóres Óvrav 


AeAvKévar 


AervK.4s, AcAvKvia, 
Aekós (309) 


1 Pluperfect 
Aún 
Aadtens 
ee ke (v) 
eedixerov 
te vkérny 
Ok 
Dedbnere 
éNeADKE av 


Ad ko (692) 
Ac kgs 
Aekókm 

Ac bknTov 

Ad bk Tov 

Ad dKapev 

AA úkrnrTe 

Ad koc 

Ad kou, -oiv 
Ac ókois, -oins 
AcXókot, -oly 
Ae ókovrov 


AdvKolrnv 


AddtKoupev 
AA úKoLTE 
PONTI] 


[A ve (697) 
Aevkéro 


AeNókerov 
NeAvKEeTOV 


Achoxere] 
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Inpicative. | S. 
D. 
P. 
Supguncrive. S. 
D. 
P. 
OPTATIVE. S. 
D. 
P. 
IMPERATIVE. S. 
D. 
P: 
INFINITIVE. 
PARTICIPLE. 


OD gop go to ra 


geom or 


@ p t WP o n 


Or BY WN co bo r3 qo to 


CONJUGATION OF Q-VERBS 


Present Imperfect 
Avopar Atopy 
Avy, Aver (628) xov 
Averau ero 
Ascotoy ver bov 
A$eoov &vécOny 
ADSpeba ddpeOa 
AveoBe Aver 0c 
A¥ovrat Odovro 


Aou 
A$n 
A$nrat 
AŬno bov 
A¥no Gov 
ADdpela 
Avno be 
Miovrat 


ANvo(ymv 
Avorio 
A$ovro 


A¥our ov 
ABolerOyv 
Adoipebar 
sow fc 
A$ovvro 
A$ov 
Aver Ow 


Aver Sov 
AvérBwv 


AveoOe 
AvécOov 
Aseo Par 


Avóp.evos, Adopévn, 
Xvópevov (281) 


[383 


2. Mippix! 
Future 
Aioopar 
Avorn, Adore. (628) 
Abrera 
Avorer Dov 
Airec ov 
Aðrópeða 
A$oco Ve 
ABoovrat 


Ncolpny 
AŬroro 
A$covro 


Aŭroro Gov 
Avco(c nv 


Adooineda 
< 

Avcovc Ge 

AoowrTo 


ABoreor Par 


Nic ópevos, -Ns 
-ov (287) 


1 Año in the middle usually means to release for one’s self, get some one set 
Jree, hence to ransom, redeem, deliver. 


383] 
Vorce or Mo 


INDICATIVE. 


SUBJUNCTIVE, 


OPTATIVE. 


IMPERATIVE. 


INFINITIVE. 


PARTICIPLE. 


S. 
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1 Aorist 


. Roden 


co 


x 
caro 


. Aticacbov 


Oxcáceqy 
Niodpela 
dtioacGe 
Ocavro 


Aropar 
Soy 
Moos 
ABono lov 
Aono lov 
Avo ópe8o, 
Mono be 


A$covrat 


Noalynv 
Mýrar 
Aic avro 


A$eawOoy 


. AtoalcOny 


Ac a.d. 


. A$caw6e 


Araro 
Aðra 
Avcác0o 
A$cactov 
No do bov 


Aíc acte 


. ATodobov 


Moracbar 


Aodpevos, y, -ov 
(287) 


Perfect Pluperfect 


AAvpat nv 
Avoa Aé voo 
AAvrar &AéA vro 
Ave Boy &AéA vo Pov 
Avo bov Aerio On v 
Acddpeba eo beo 
AAvorbe AAvobe 
AAvvrar £X vvro 


Aehupévos à (599 f) 
Aehupevos ýs 
Achupévos ý 
Aehupévo Troy 
Aekvpévo Tov 
AedAupévor pev 
Aekvpévoc Fre 

A vpévot dor 


AeAvpévos ety (599 f) 
AeAvpévos eins 

Ae vpévos ety 

Aekvpévo etqrov or efrov 
Aekvpévo. eiry or etrqv 
Aedupévor etmpev or elpev 
AcAvpévor etre or eire 
AcAvpévor elnoav or etev 


AAxvoro (599 g) 
Ac óc8o (712) 


Avs Gov 
Aelóc9ov 


AcAvorBe 
Ad c68ov 


Adiobar 


Aehupévos, -n, -ov 
(287) 
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3. Passive VorcE or Ao 


Future Perfect 1 Aorist 1 Future 
Inpicative. | S. 1. Aeh$eopat edOnv Avropa 
2. Abon, Aere AdOns Avion, Avojoe 
3. Meera ON AvOfjmeras 
D. 2. AAúrerbov XvOnrov I Av6qorec bov 
8. AdToerbov Cubarny Avojoer ov 
P. 1. AeAtordpeba ex6nuev Avônorópeða 
2. Acca Ge Avene Avhere 
3. A smovrac ó8ncav Avojoovrar 
Sungenctive. S. 1. Avdd 
2. AvOds 
3. Av08 
D. 2. AvOsTov 
3. AvOTov 
P. 1. Avddpev 
2. Avo FTE 
3. Av8Gcg 
OrTATIVE. S. 1. Adtoolpny Av8ctqv Avoyoolpny 
2. Me $roto AvOeins Av6fjcoto 
8. Ad rovro AvOct Av6fjcovro 
D. 2. Aeócowov Av0ctrov or Av8e(nrov — Av8fjcowÜov 
3. Ae coleOqv Av8c(rqv or Avüevjrqv — Xu0Tqoo(c0nv 
P. 1. Adtooipeba Avbetpev or Av8eiquev Avoyoolpeba 
2. AeAŭrowbe Av8ctre or Avoelnre Av6joov0e 
8. Ad$rowro Av8cicv or Avoelnoav Av8foovvro 
IMPERATIVE. S. 2. A67. 
3. Av0fjro 
D. 2. Aó8nTov 
3. Av8fjTov 
P. 2. ADOnTe 
3. Avévrov 
INFINITIVE. Aereo Bat Avivar Av0fjoec Gar 
PARTICIPLE. AeATTSpevos, Avoeis, AvOctea, Avoyodpevos, 


-1, -ov (287) Av8éy (307) -ņ, -ov (287) 
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384, As examples of the second aorist and second perfect systems 
(368), the second aorist active and middle and the second perfect and 
pluperfect active of Acro leave are here given. 


Inv. S. 
D. 
P. 
Susy. S. 
D. 
P. 
Orr. S. 
D. 
P; 
Imp. Š 
D. 
P. 
Inr. 
Parr. 


92 to Qo bo go M^ go M» ra go Ro GO NO pa Q9 M r2 go BO Qo Ro EL go M ra go HO qo bo p 


Aurov 
dures 
ure 
&Abrerov 
Qurérnv 
eX (ropev 
&Xbrere 
@utov 


Mro 
Amys 
Airy 
Alarntov 
Alanrov 


. Alrapev 
. Alarnre 
. Abract 


. Abrroupe 
. AGrois 


Airo 


. Altrotrov 


Mroiryy 


. Almorpev 
. Adrroure 


AGrotev 
Aire 
Avréro 


Abrerov 
Avréroy 


Aibrere 
Avróvrov 


Aurreiv 


Avróvy, Atrod- Acrópevos, 


oa, Kumóv 


(305 a) 


2 Aorist Active 2 Aorist Middle 


&vwrópqv 
Mirov 
éXlarero 


Altrec bov 
QurérOny 
¿Xumópe9o, 
¿NX(mec-0e 
¿X(movro 


Alropar 
Airy 
Aimnrar 
Aimnorbov 
Aéro Pov 
urdpeba 
Marne be 
Alrovrar 


Mroipny 
Abtrovo 
Kümouro 


Xüzouc-0ov 
Arroloðny 
Arroipeða 
AlrroreBe 
AGrotvro 


Arot 
Auréc8o 


Abre Bow 
Avréa 0v 


Ale Oe 
AurécBov 


Auréo Bar 


“7, -ov 


(287) 


2 Perfect 


Aora 
AAouras 
AéNovre 
AeXotrra ov 
AeXotrra ov 
Aedolrapev 
AeAolrare 
Aedolraor 


AeAouwads 3 (599 c) or 
AeXovrós ys 

AeXovrós 1j 

XeNoumóre Hrov 
Aeovróre Frov 
AeXovmróres Gpev 
XeNoumóres Fre 
AeXovróres Gor 


AeAoutras etmv (599 c) or 
AeAoutrads eins 

XeXovràs et 

AsXouróre etyrov, etrov 
Xelovróre elíjyrnv, eirqv 
XeXovmróres elypev, etpev 
XeXouróres eUnre, etre 
AeNovrróres elyoav, etev 


Achourrévar 


AeAoumds, -via, -ós (309) 


2 Pluperfect 


Oeo 
D ICE 
edolrer(v) 


cdolrerov 
edourérny 
Aedolwepev 
dehotrere 

Dedolrecay 


Acàoimo (692) 
AeAolrrys 
AeAolary 
Aedolarnrov 
Aedolarntov 
Aeholropev 
Aedolanre 
Aedolrract 


AeAolrroups (695) 
Aerolrois 
Aerolsror 
AeXolsrovrov 
Aekourolrqv 
Aeholarowpev 
AeXolrovre 
AeAolrrovev 
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I. (B) VOWEL VERBS: CONTRACTED VERBS 


[385 


385. Verbs in -aw, -ew, -ow are contracted only in the present and 
imperfect. The principles of contraction are explained in 49-55. 
tipde (Tipa) honour, moréw (row-) make, and SyAdw (SyAo-) manifest are 
thus inflected in the present and imperfect of the active, middle and 


passive. 

S. 1. (rivdw) Tipe 
2. (rivdes)  ripds 
3. (ride) TipG 

D. 2. (ripderov)  Tig&rov 
9. (ripáerov) TipüTov 

P. 1. (rináouev) Tipópev 
2. (ripáere) — ripüre 
9. (riuáovct) Tips 

S. 1. (érluaov) — ertpov 

` 2. (¿ripaes)  èrtpäs 
3. (éripac) èripā 

D. 2. (érináerov) ériparov 
3. (ériuaérgy) érip&rqv 

P. 1. (ériuáopev) eripdpev 
2. (ériuáere) éripare 
9. (értuaov) — ertpov 

S. 1. (rivaw) TU 
2. (riuágs) TipGs 
3. (riuáép) — Tip& 

D. 2. (ripáqrov) -ipüTov 
3. (riuángrov) Tip&Tov 

P. 1. (riuáeuev) Tipgev 
2. (rigágre)  tipare 
9. (rináwsi)) Tips. 


ACTIVE 


PRESENT INDICATIVE 


(row) mÂ 
(moie) mores 
| (moe) qrovet 


(moiéerov) “rouetrov 
(moiéerov) “rouetrov 


(modouev) rovotpev 
(roere) moreîre 
(moiéovc?) moodo 


IMPERFECT 


(émoleov) — &rotovv 
(émolees) — &rotes 
(érolec)  èmole 


(émoiéerov) &rovwtrov 


(éroiérgv) &rovebrov 
(émoiéouev) &rovobpev 


(éroiéere) érrovetre 
(éroleov) — érrotouv 


PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE 


(roéw) Tod 
(moins) wos 
(motén) xof 
(moiégrov)  moviyrov 
(moiégrovy) “ouñrov 
(moiéopev) trovdpev 
(monre) morire 
(rowo) — moto 


(Snów) 
(Snes) 
(89Aóec) 


(89Móerov) 
(Snrderov) 


(Snrdoper) 
(dndédere) 
(89Xéovct) 


(é0*jXoov) 
(é6%ANoes) 
(4055^0c) 


(40gMóerov) 
(€5ndo€érnr) 


(édnrdbopevr) 


(405Xóere) 
(é6%Nooy) 


(mA 60) 
(89Xóxs) 
(99M) 
(Sndbnrov) 
(89Xégrov) 
(Sndbwpyer) 


(nabire) 
(8nddwor) 


Byrd 
Snàoîs 
Snot 
$nNo$rov 
Sndotrov 
Sndrodtpev 
Snore 
Sndrotor 


[T 
shovs 
Shov 


&yAotrov 
ByrAobrHy 


¿m Ko9pev | 
¿8mXo$re 
EShAovv 


86916 
Bydois 
Syrot 
SyAGrov 
SyAGrov 
SyAGpev 
SyAGre 
SydGou 
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ACTIVE — Concluded 


PRESENT OPTATIVE (see 393) 


Toto(nv 
trovolys 
Toin 
mouoímroyv 
TototT)V 
qovolnuev 
movlyre 
molnoay 


Toto 
Toots 
Woot 
TtOLOUTOV 
mowiryy 
mouotiev 
trovotre 
trovotev 


PRESENT IMPERATIVE 


S. 1. (ripaolyy) — Tip qv — (moteoíny) 
2. (ripaolys) Tipémns — (sroreolns) 
. o9. (rigaolg) Tür (rroveoln) 
D. 2. (ripaoígrov) Trudfmrov (troceolyror) 
8. (riuaovjrgv) Turo» (mrowovjrgv) 
P. 1. (rigaolquey) Tinafmuev Groteolnuey) 
2. (ripaolnre) — riud mre — (aroveolnre) 
9. (riuaolqcav) Tuncay (aroieolne av) 
or or 
S. 1. (rip&ouu) TU yu (sroiéouu) 
2. (riuáos) Tips (mroiéois) 
3. (rináoc) TU Gg (rotéor) 
D. 2. (ripdourov) = ripGrov — (zoiorrov) 
` 3. (ripaolrmv) ripadirny  (aroieolrmy) 
P. 1. (riudouev) — Ttképev — (océowev) 
.2. (ripáowe) — Tipóre (arovéovre) 
3. (rigáowev) Tipdev (Totéotev) 
S. 2. (ripae) vipa (srolee) 
3. (rinaére) — cipÉro — (sowéro) 
D.2. (riuáerov)  riparov — (soiéerov) 
8. (ripaérov) — Tip&rov (rowérwv) 
P. 2. (ripáere) ^  Tip&re (moere) 
3. (ruiaóvrev)  Tióvrev | (mowóvrov) 


rote. 
woulta 
trovettov 
mowitwv 
TrovetTe 
“—rovobvrov 


PRESENT INFINITIVE 


(Tīudew) TUpRV (roés) 


trovety 


PRESENT PARTICIPLE 


(Tipdwr) Tipav (rowy) 


mov 


(Sndoolyr) 
(Sy doolns) 
(moon) 
(Sn doolnTov) 
(Sndroorgrgr) 
(dy doolnyer) 
(Sndo0lnre) 
(89Xoolgr av) 
or 
(9xX6ouu) 
(dydéors) 
(99600) 
(5ndborror) 
(8ndoolrnr) 
(onrdocper) 
(Snddocre) 
(dnAbore7) 


(8sjXoe) 
(99Noér e) 


(93A óerov) 
(OmXoér ov) 


(qM eere) 
(Sndobrt wv) 


(Ondder) 


(8ndbwr) 
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8nAo(qv 
SyArolns 
Bydoly 
dndolyrov 
Syrorjrny 
Smrolnpev 
Syrolnre 
Sy rolnoay 


Sore 
OqXofs 

O9 Xot 
SuAotrov 
SuXo(rqv 
Sq otuev 
Snrotre 
SyAotev 


Shov 
Bydotrw 
Snàoîrov 
Sndotrov 
nÀ ore 
Syrotvrav 


Sydoty 


$3 àv 


For the inflection of contracted participles, see 310. For the infinitive, see 


469 a. 


Attic prose always, and Attic poetry usually, use the contracted forms. 

N. 1. — The open forms of verbs in -aw are sometimes found in Homer, Verbs 
in -ew often show the uncontracted forms in Homer; in Herodotus contraction 
Verbs in -ow never appear in their 


properly takes place except before o and o. 


uncontracted forms in any author. 


N. 2. — moiév sometimes loses its « (43) except before o sounds. 


š tO = 


"S 
$5 t 31 ww 


e; tS n 


< 
@ to n or 


$9 to 7 gon puo 


- (ripdopar) 
. (riuám, ripder) Tia Q 
. (tipderat) 

. (rides Bor) 
- (ripder bor) 
. (ripadueda) 
. (tinder Ge) 

. (ryudovrar) 


. (érivaduny) 
. (ériuáov) 

. (ériuáero) 

. (éripder bor) 
. (éripaérOny) 
. (éripabueba) 
. (éripderde) 
. (éripáovro) 


HET 7777.73) 

. (riven) 

3. (ztudayrac) 

. (riudmo ov) 
. (ripdno Bor) 
; (rivadueba) 
. (ripano de) 

. (ripdeavrac) 


- (riuaoluqv) 
. (ripdoto) 

. (rigáotro) 

. (rigáouw6ov) 
- (r tuaolo 0nv) 


f 


. (riuao [ue a) 


(ripdow Ge) 
(ripdowvro) 
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MIDDLE AND PASSIVE 
PRESENT INDICATIVE 
Tip@par (Toonai) morotpar (dyAdoyar)  SyAodpar 
(moiég,T0iéec) morf, mow? (qA ón, dqAdec) SyAot 
Tip&Ta, (moderat) morrar (dydéerar) Snoras 
Tip&cÓÜov (sroderGov) mowîrhov (gXóec0ov)  Sydoitobov 
Tip&oÜov (roiéec0oy)  «owisÜov (09Xóer0ov) — $mÀo$co9ov 
tīpópeða (Toióue0a) mworoúpeða (Snroducda)  Snydrovpeba 
Tip&eOe (roerde) woretrbe  (SndberGe) Syrotobe 
Tipóvra. (srodovrar) wovotvrar (dnAdovrar) SyAodvrar 
IMPERFECT 
éripdpny (érotedunv) erotodpny (€dqr06uqv) eSnAodpyv 
eripd (émoi£ov) érrotod (é5ydéov) ¿Snot 
èrīpâro  (éroero)  èmowîro — (éógAóero) noro 
érip&cOov (émodec0oy) “moueto@ov (ébqAócr0ovy) e&ndAotoov 
éripm Ov (émoiécÓqv) èwoviriny (ddqroécOqv) : BydroveOqv 
èripópeða (eroreduca) erorotpeda (€dndodueba) eBnrodpela, 
érip&oÓe (¿moidec0e) — émowio0e  (é0mAócoóc) eSnAodo Ge 
érigüvro — (émowovro) émorotvro (édnAdovro) ^ &SnAodvro 
PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE 
TipGpat (rodwyar) mordper — (0gAóoua))  SyAdpar 
Tip (mo.én) roi (99A6g) Snot 
tīipârar (mornTa) morra  (önhónTar) SyrOrar 
Tig&oÜov (morénoĝor) “ouñoov (ƏmXómc0oy)  BvAGcOov 
TipücÜov (moiégs0ov)  movjoO0ov  (85Xógc0ov) Syrdo Dov 
tipdpeba (sroredueOa) rordpeda (dnroducba) SyAdpeda 
Tipadobe — (moiégo6e) morioðe  (dyrAdyobe)  SyrAdoGe 
TipGvra, (rodwrra:) mordvra, (dyddwrrat)  Syddvrar 
PRESENT OPTATIVE 

Tipgpny (moeoluny) —mototpqv (dydooluqv) — SnAoipny 
Tipdo Caroiéoio) mouoto (moto) Soto 
Tij.QTo (arotéocro) mororo — (OyAóorro) Sydotro 
TikQoOov (moiow6ov) “mouotofov (SyddowGorv) — &uXoteOov 
tipsabny (motoícÓn») noroirðny (dndroolcOnv) SndoloOnv 
Tips pe8n (rrocoluefa) motoipeða (dyAroolucha) Syrolpeda 
TipQo8e — (mowdoi6e) — mototocÜe — (059Aó0.70c€)  Syrotobe 
TipQvro — (moiéowro) — movotvro (monro) — $mkotvro 
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Mippvie AND Passive — Concluded 
PRESENT IMPERATIVE 


S. 2. (riudov) Tipe (moiéov) mouvo0 (8) óou) SnrAod 
. (ripads Ow) — ripác0o (moieécÓw) rorvelrOa — (89XoécÓw) Sndroicbw 


e» 


D. 2. (rip&er0ov) ripaobov — (modea0ov)  mowtcÜüov (dnddbecbov) Sndotcbov 
3. (ripadobwv) ripacbwv — (moiécÓcv) trorelobwv (SyAr0écbwy) Sydrotc lav 

P. 2. (riudeobe) ripaobe (moder Ge) — trovetr Be (Snrbecbe)  Syrodobe 
3. (ripadobwr) TiüjukoÜov (mowécÓwv) mowicbwv (dnrodcOwv) Sndotabav 


PRESENT INFINITIVE 


(ripdeOar) ripacbar  (mordecOar) moretrBar  (SydbecPar) Syrotebar 


PRESENT PARTICIPLE 


(ripadpevos) tipdpevos — (mowóuevos) Tovoópevos (Snhoduevos) SuXoóp.evos 


386. Examples of Contracted Verbs. 


1. Verbs in -aw : 


&moráo deceive (drdrn deceit) Sppdw set in motion (ópu impulse) 
Boáe shout (Boc) shout) metp&opac attempt (mepa trial) 
pekeráo practise (uedérn practice) TeAevráo finish (reNevr end) 

vikáo conquer (vix victory) ToÀgáo dare (ré\ya daring) 


2. Verbs in -eo: 


&5uéo do wrong (ddixos unjust) olkéo inhabit (oikos house, poetic) 
Bon8éo assist (Bou06s assisting) ToÀegéo make war (róħepos war) 
korpéw order (kócuos order) $9ovéo envy ($06vos envy) l 
pīoéw hate (uiros hate) oo love (pios friend) 


9. Verbs in -ow : 


àfiów think worthy (&£&os worthy) «vpóe make valid (xipos authority) 
$ovAóo enslave (dotdos slave) rrohep.ow make an enemy of (zóNepos war) 
&AevOepóo set free (éXeU0epos free) cTe$avóo crown (erépavos crown) 


fvyóo put under the yoke (jvyóv yoke) vamewóo humiliate (ramewós humbled) 


387. Principal parts of Contracted Verbs. 


Tipyáo Tipüoco ^ èripnra TerÜp ka. +Tertp,qpat érip tony 
8npáo Onpáco t6püca TeÉfjpaka, Te8f pa pac npn 
Tod - movfjo o éroinca meroinka meroinpat érovínv 


TÀ óe Sydow Shora Shoka SeSHACpar enadOyv 
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388. SYNOPSIS or Tipd-w honour 
Pres. Act. Impf. Act. Fut. Act. Aor, Act. Perf. Act. Plup. Act. 

Ind. tipo éríuov — Tipqow értp. moa. retipyka éreriphn 

Sub. tipé . Tigro TeripNkàs Ó 

Opt. tipdyy, -Ope Tipfcoourt Tipfcawua — Teripmkós env 

Imp. rtpa tipynoov 

Inf. Tipüv Tiphoe Tipfoat TeTIpnKevar 

Par. ripav Tipüoov Tipfjoüs Terip.kás 

Mid. Pass. Middle . Middle Mid. Pass. 

Ind. rippat éripdpny rīpropa értpnoapyvy rertpypar éreriphpny 
- Sub. ripdpac Tiphropa, reripnpévos à 

Opt. tipepny Tipnooipny tipncalpny reripnpévos env 

Imp. tipé Tipo as rettpnoo 

Inf. ripéicbar tipjoer bar TipfjcacÓnt Teri ño et 

Par. tipdpevos Tipo ójevos Tipqeágevos Tertpmitévos 

Passive Passive Fut, Perf. Pass. 

Ind. Tipnéfcopga.  èrīphðnv TETIPAT ONAL 

Sub. Tipndd 

Opt. TürnÜneoiumv  rtīpneeinv Teripoo(pmv 

Imp. riphinri 

Inf. Tipnéfocec0n. = ripnOvar — reripjoer bar 

Par. TipnÓneópevos rīpnðeis TETI PAT OpEvos 


Verbal adjectives: tipnrés, tipnréos 


389. Svworsi or Onpé-0 hunt 
Pres. Act. Impf. Act. Fut. Act. Aor. Act. Perf. Act. Plup. Act. 
Ind. 64pó ë@ñpov — Ónpáco éfjpàca TeOfjpaka. éreOypaKy 
Sub., Onpa š Onptiow TeÓnpükàs à 
Opt. Onpany, -Sp Onpticoup nprap TteOnpaxds nv 
Imp. 8/pa Ojpacov 
Inf. 64p&v Onpacew Onpacar reOnpakévar 
Par. 6npóv Onp&cov 8npácas TeÜnpükós 
Mid. Pass. Middle Middle Mid. Pass. 
Ind. Onpdpar dqpópmqv Onpaicopar Onpacdprny reOjpapar éreOnpapny 
Sub. @ypdpar Onpdcwpa. reOnpapévos à 
Opt. Onpgynv Onpicolpny Onpicalyny — re8npapévos env ' 
Imp. 0npó Opara Te0ñpac-o 
Inf. @0npëGo0aÀ 8npácco Bar Onpacacbar reOnpacbar 
Par. Onpópevos Onpacdspevos Onpicdpevos TeÜnpüj.évos 
Passive (late) Passive 
Ind. [Onpabhoropar]  enpaeyyv Verbal adjectives: 
Sub. Onpata Onpards 
Opt. [6npa8ncoigqv] enpatetnv Onparéos 
Imp. OnpaOnre 
Inf. [Onpabfjcer bar] Onpaejvar 


Par. [9mpa09ncópevos] Onpabeis 
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390. 


Ind. 
Sub. 
Opt. 


Imp. 


Inf. 
Par. 


Ind. 
Sub. 
Opt. 


Imp. 


Inf. 
Par. 


Ind. 
Sub. 
. Opt. 


Imp. 


Inf. 
Par. 


Pres. Act. 
mo 
ToU) 
mowo(qv, -otp 
molet 

trovety 

Toy 


Mid. Pass. 


Trovotpat érovovpny 


TOLÓ 0L 
qrovolpny 
TOoi00 
Tota Bar 
TOLOUpPEVOS 


391. 


Ind. 
Sub. 
Opt. 


Imp. 


Inf. 
Par. 


Ind. 
Sub. 
Opt. 


Imp. 


Inf. 
Par. 


Ind. 
Sub. 
Opt. 


Imp. 


Inf. 
Par. 


Pres. Act. 
TAO 
TAD 
redoiny, -oTpt 
re 

TeNetv 

TEÀÀvV 


Mid. Pass. 


tedodpar érekoópmv 


TeASpar 
tedotpny 
redod 
TeAeio Bar 
TeAodpevos 


Impf. Act. 
érolovuv 


Impf. Act. 
¿réNouv 


SYNopsis OF moié-o make 


Fut. Act. 
Tovico 


TOovijcouit 


ToU EL 

Tovjoov ` 
Middle 

TOovfcopat 


movw]s otav 
qovíjo en Gar 
Tons ópevos 
Passive 
Tow copas 
Tow neotumv 


moveo conc 
Town ópevos 


Aor. Act. 
roina 
Tovfjco 
TOTAL 
qo(qcov 
moroa 
Tovfjoas 

Middle 
émovmápav 
ToUTopar 
Tow aig 
Toíqcat ` 
Tovic aca. 


qrovjoáp.evos 


' Passive 
érovíjouv 
Tow ó 
arounBeinv 
eT a 
Tou qvac 
morbeis 


Synopsis OF TeM-o complete 


Fut. Act. 


Aor. Aet. 


T€ÀÓ (TeAEow, 488) ¿réNecro, 


TeÀo(mv, -otpe 


TeÀ kv 

TeÀÀV 
Middle 

redotpar 


tedoipny 


tedcio Bar 

tedotipevos 
Passive 

TeÀecÓ mop. 


TeAeo Üncrotpiqv 


TéAecÓfjo eo Sat 
redex qa ópevos 


TENET O 
Tedéoratpe 
t&erov 
redérar 
TedEoas 
Middle 
éreherdpny 
Tedécapar 
rederalunv 
tcoar 
tedécac bar 
Teco Gpevos 
Passive 
éredéc nv 
Tees 08 
Teen Oeinv 
redéc On. 
TeÀec va 


TeAeaOc(s 


VERBS 125 
Perf. Act. Tlup. Act. 


Temoímka érerorhky 
qemovnkós à 
Temounkós env 


aretrounkévar 
Terov]kós 

Mid. Pass. 
werotnpat éremovipmv 
Témowmpgévos à 
Temovqpévos ely 
Teroíqco 
Terovífjo at 
memornpévos 
Fut. Perf. Pass. 
TETOLITOpAL 


neroroipyy 


merocfjoeoQac 


` mremoun]cópevos 
Verbal adjectives: srovqrós, mounréos 


Plup. Act. 
érereMékv] 


Perf. Act. 
TeTÉNekao, 
TeTeAekàs Ó 
TeTeAekós elqv 


TETENEKEVEL 
TETENEKÓS 

Mid. Pass. . 
TeréNem pas. érereMéo ga]v 
TereAer pévos Ó 
TereAeo pévos eiqv 
TeréNerro 
Tere) é bar 
TereÀerrpévos 


Verbal adjectives: 
T&Àeo-Tós 
TeÀeo-réos 
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3892. Svxorsis or $9A6-o manifest 
Pres. Act. Impf. Act. Fut. Act. Aor. Act. Perf. Act. Plup. Act. 
Ind. $96 ¿Now Syrdore Shora Seshora SeFyAGKY 
Sub. $548 $qAóco — S&nAekós Ó 
Opt. Sydrolyy, -otpe Syrdooipe SyrAdoatpr SeSqrAoxas env 
Imp. Shov $4Xocov 
Inf. $q9Ao$v Snrdorerv SyrdGoar SeSnAoxévar 
Par. 8yAév Syroowv Syrdoas  SeSnhonds 
Mid. Pass. Middle Middle Mid. Pass. i 
Ind. Snrotpar é594Xoógqv Snrdcopar Sesh opac Bedynrapnv 
(as pass., 809) 

Sub. SyAdpar SeByAwpévos à 
Opt. Snrolpny Syprocolpny SeSqAWpévos env 

, Imp. ŝnàoô Sesh oco 
Inf. SydrotoPar Syrdorec bar Sencha 
Par. Sydodpevos $uXocópevos 8n oj évos 

Passive Passive Fut. Perf. Pass. 

` Ind. SnrwlfAropar eSNAGOny SeSNAdoopar 
Sub. $3108 
Opt. . 8qXe0ncolyqv Syrwbeinv SeSnrwrolpny 
Imp. SyrAGEqre 
Inf. Snrabfrerba. — $quXo8 fva BebqA oco Oar 
Par.' SyAwOnodpevos Syrwbeis  SeSnAwodpevos 


Verbal adjectives: Sndwrds, Snàwréos 


REMARKS ON THE CONTRACTED VERBS 


393. In the present optative active there are two forms: (1) that 
with the modal sign -1y-, having -v in the 1 sing., and -sav in the 3 pl.; 
(2) that with the modal sign -t, having -w in the 1 sing., and -ev in 
the 3 pl The first form is more common in the singular, the second 
in the dual and plural. 

tipayy (rarely riuu), Tipdrov (rarely ringyror), ripdpev (rarely riudquer), 
arovolny (rarely rorîu), mototrov (rarely zro.olnrov), wovotpey (rarely movolnuer), 
Snroiny (rarely yotm), Snrotroy (rarely dydolyrov), SnAotpev (rarely Sydolnuer). 


394, Ten verbs in -aw show » where we expect à. These are da 
thirst, £3 live, vew& hunger, ky? scrape, vô spin (rare), cpa wash, xoà 
give oracles, xoà am eager for (rare), xoGpax use, and Jà rub. See 641. 
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1 
395. £à live and xpópa. use are inflected as follows in the present 
indicative, subjunctive and imperative and in the imperfect. 


Indic. and Subj. Imperative Imperfect : 
S. 1. tà Xpapor fov éxpduny 
2. tis xp t5 xp ens expe 
3. tQ XPT tro xefjc?o ëm ë¿xpñro 
D. 2. trov  xpír8ov tirov xefo9ov ürov — ixpfjrÜov 
3. froy — xpfjetov tírov xpfio9ov (rnv — expheOnv 
P. 1. tópev — xpópe0a &ópev — expdpeda 
2. Lire xpo 8c tare xefio 0e ¿tre ¿xpñc e 
3. tóc xpavrar {avrov — xpüjo8ov tov éxpdvro 


Infinitive: t£v, xpfjo9e. Participle: Lav, xpdpevos 


396. kalw burn, whale weep, do not contract the forms in which ¿ has dis- 
appeared (38). Thus, kåw, KÄES, káet, kdoper, káere, káovct. 


397. Verbs in -ew of two syllables do not contract e with o or w. 
The present and imperfect indicative of zAée sail are inflected as 
follows. 


TÀÉO TÀéopev érdeov émrdéopov 
ardets awhettov awheite . [2s emdetrov éarhetre 
whet ardetrov rÀ éouc"u [22v émAeUrnv émrheov 


and so mÀéo, mAéouu, mhet, mAeiv, mAéov, wAgovra, wAéov. In like manner 6éo 
run, Tvéo breathe. 


a. éw need has eis, Sef it is necessary, dén, Sdor, detv, TÒ Séov what is neces- 
sary; Séouar want, request, has dée, Serai, dedpeda, õéwuar But déw bind is 
usually an exception, making Seis, de?, Sotuer, Z5ovv bound, rò 8o0»v that which 
binds, Soa, ovra but deduevoy, Séov appear in some writers. 

b. éw scrape contracts. Bdéw, éw and rpéw have lost s; rhdw, 0éw, mvéw 
have lost y(F) ;.dé need is for devew ; 5éw bind is for dew. 


398. Two verbs in -oo, iSpéw sweat, piydw shiver, may have o and e 
instead of ov and o. See 641. 

Thus, indie. pryd, piy@s, ryg (or priyo), opt. prygnr, inf. py (or pvyotv), 
part. BjeyO». So iópGet, opt. i9póm (or i0pot), part. iópàv (or 1ópotv). 

`a. Xoúo wash, when it drops its v (43), contracts like àqgAóc. Thus, Xoúo, 
rovers, over, but Aoduer (for Ao(v)o-uev), Ao0re, AoÜcc; and so in other forms, as 
£Xov, Nora, Nolo8a4, Aobuevos. 

b. ofoua: think (imperfect géunv) has the parallel forms oinat (@unv). 


399. Movable v is never (in Attic) added to the contracted 3 sing. 
imperfect (éroíe, not érocew). 
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I. (C) CONSONANT VERBS 


400. Verbs whose stems end in a consonant are in general inflected 
like non-contracting w-verbs in allteuses. The future active and mid- 
dle of liquid and nasal verbs are inflected like contracted ew-verbs. 


401. Liquid and Nasal Verbs: future active and middle of 
paiva show. 


Future Active Future Middle 
_Invreative. S. 1l. ($avéw) $avà ($avéoua))  havodtpar 
2. (pavées) $oveis (pavéy or -éec) havi or -ef 
3. ($avée) pavet (pavéera)  cavetrar 
D. 2. ($avéerov) havetrov (pavéerGov) | $avcta Sov 
3. ($avéerov) bavetrov (@avéec0oy)  cavetobov 
P. 1. ($avéouev) avotpev (paveducba) havodpeba 
2. (pavéere) davetre (pavéer Ge) avetobe 
9. (pardover) davotcr ($avéovra)) davodvrar 
Oprative. Š. 1. (Paveolny) davolny (paveotuny)  davolany 
2. (paveoins) davoins (pavéowo) davoto 
9. (paveoin) $avoiq (pavéotro) $avotro 
D. 2. ($avéovrov) bovotrov . ($avéow&ov) avotabov . 
9. (paveolrny) davolrny (paveoteOnr)  avota0nv 
P. 1. ($avéousev) $avotycev (paveolueba) cavotyeba 
2. (paréorre) $avoire ($avéow6c)  havoiabe 
3. (pavéorer) avoiev (garéowro)  davotvro 
or 
S. 1. ($aréou«) avotpe 
2. (pavéors) davois 
3. (pavéor) pavo? 
D. 2. (pavéorov) avotrov 
9. (oaveolrqv) $avoirqv 
P. 1. ($avéowuev) avotpev 
2. ($avéovre) $avoire 
3. (javéotev) $a votev 
INFINITIVE. (pavée) $aveé&v (pavéerGar) aveirbar 
PARTICIPLE. ($avéov, $avéovca, havav, havotera, (daveduevos, avodpevos, 
$avéov) ` avotv ~, -ov) “7, -ov 


(310 ) (287) 
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402. Liquid and Nasal Verbs: first aorist active and middle, 
second aorist and second future passive of $aíve show. 


Inv. 


Sun. 


Orr. 


Imp. 


Ixr. 


PART. 


8. 


go BO Qo bo Qo fo 


1 Aorist Active 


1. čþpyva 

2. éjnvas 

3. ebyve 

2. éjjvarov 
9. ¿bTvárnv 
1. 
2 
3 
1 
2 
3 
2 


¿bñvapev 


. ébfjvare 
. Ébuvav 
. dive 

- divus 
: diva 


. Phvyrov 


$fvqrov 
pývopev 
púvnre . 


. þhvori 


divas 


- bavalrny 


. dijvarpev 


. varre 


. bñvauev or dhverav 
(668) 


$fvov 
$nvéro 
$varov 
$nvárov 


. pivare 


yvavrov 


ijvar 


divas, -aca, $fvav 
(306) 


GREEK GRAM. —9 


1 Aorist Middle 2 Aorist Passive 2 Future Passive 


ébnvápqv 
éfivo 
êpńvaro 
épfjvac 00v 
epynvacOnv 
epyvapeba 
ehvacde 


¿pñvavro 


$nvópeda 
$fvne 8c 
$fvovrac 


#$nva(unv 


- pvas or $rjveas (668) phvaro 
- $fvav or bñveu (668) púývarro 


. Püvevrov 


$ivaw0ov 


$nvateOqv 


$qvatpcdo 
pivare 


‘hvarvro 


piva 
bnvac bo 


divacbov 
yvac lov 


diva be 
nvac tov 


$+ñvac ov 


¿bévnv 
¿bávns 
èpávn 
épdvyrov 
ehavarnv 
eddvnpev 
¿bávnre 
épávqcav 


bavñrov 
boavñrov 
$avópev 
$aviTe 
davdor 


$avetqv 
avelys' 
$avetq 


$aveiroy or 


davelyrov 
avelrny or 
" 
davernryy 
aveîpev OF 
m 
davelnpev 
avetre or 
davelnre 
avetev or 
gavelqoav 
pávy 
$avfTo 
avytov 
$avfTov 
$ávqre 
avévrov 


avivar 


yvapevos, -y, havels, 


-ov (287) 


$avéca, 


$avév (307) 


avropa 


$avífjog. pavice 
$avfjcerac 


dpavýrerðov 
davicer Gov 


$avqcópe0a 
$avfjoco0c 


$avijcovrac 


davycolpny 
$avfjcoto 
$avíjoovro 


$avíjcoio0ov 
davycoic inv 
davycotpeba 
daviro be 


$avfcowro 


davirer Gar 


$avucópevos, -n, 
-ov (287) 
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PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT MIDDLE (AND PASSIVE) 


403. In the perfect and pluperfect middle (and passive) of stems 
ending in a consonant certain euphonie changes (409) occur upon 
the addition of the personal endings. 


404. Several verbs with stems ending in a short vowel retain 
that vowel in the perfect (and in other tenses); such stems originally 
ended in c; as reàé-w finish, from rédos end (redeo-). This o appears 
in the perfect middle stem (reré\c-o-pat, reréAc-o-rat). In the second 
person singular and plural but one c is found: rerede-cat, reréAc-o6c. 
By analogy some other verbs have a c at the end of the verbal stem. 


405. In the perfect and pluperfect middle the third person plural 
of stems ending in a consonant or of stems adding c consists of the 
perfect middle participle with eoi are (in the perfect) and #cav were 
(in the pluperfect). 

406. Perfect and pluperfect middle and passive of Aeíre (Aeur-) 
leave, ypddw (ypad-) write, weibw (me6-) persuade, spárro (mpay-) do. 


Perfect Indicative 


S. 1. MÀeppgac yéypappar Téreto par aém paypar 
2. hOenfar yéypator wétwerar mémpafoc 
3. Mevrrac yéyparraı Tére Ta. - qémpakrat 
D. 2. Mkeidov yéypadbov mérewo0ov ménpüxÜov 
3. AAerpOov yéypadov arérrevo-Bov TérpüxOÜov 
P. 1. AedelppeBa yeypáppeða weet peda mempaypeba. 
2. dere yéeypadbe arérevo Oe mémpa xe 
3. AcAeippévor elot yeypappévor eici memerrpévor eloi mempaypévor eloi 
Pluperfect 
S. 1. ¿KeXetluumv éyeypappny érerelopny émenpaypnv 
2. éXAecio éyéypatyo émérewo érérpato 
3. cerro ëyéypamro émérew To - érémpükro 
D. 2. édrerOov ¿yéypab0ov &rérewÜov émérpüxÜov 
9. ederclhOny tyeypád0nv éremeioüny &renpáxÜmnv 
P. 1. Xercippeda éyeypdppeba, inercio peda. éwerptypeda 
2. AAaie éyéypale érérrevoBe érémpay Ge 
8. Aehetppévor qoray yeypappévor Foray memacpévor Forav mwenmpaypévor rav 


Perfect Subjunctive and Optative 


Acderppevos à yeypappévos à TETELOPEVOS à wempaypevos à 
Aekeppévos ely yeypappévos etqv awemerpévos env — mempüypévos eUqv 
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Perfect Imperative 


TéTE.cO 
memeta do 


Tére o Pov 
mereodov 


meu 0e 
qemeioO ov 


Perfect Infinitive and Participle 


407] 
S. 2. M«wo yéypayo 
8. Aceto yeypédéo 
D. 2. Me d6ov yéypa.didov 
3. Acdeibbav . yeypádOov 
P. 2. Mà $c yéypadbe 
8. AchelpOwv yeyeaddov 
Aceto: yeypád 8a. 


mermeto Oa 
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mirpūto 
qrempáx 0o 


qérpü yov 
qempáxOov 


mémpüx0e 
aen páxOov 


mempay Bas 


DeAerpyeévos, -m, -ov yeypapqévos, -My -OV TreTeto' pévos, -T, -OV qempüyyévos, -T, -0V 


407. Perfect and pluperfect middle and passive of &Aéyyo (&eyx-) 
confute, dyyéXXo (dyyeA-) announce, ade (pav-) show, reAéo (reAe-) 


Perfect Indicative 


finish. Š 
S. 1. ehypreypar TyyyeApac 
2. ehireyfar TYyehooc 
3. Odeykrac TYyehroc 
D. 2. mreyx8ov tyyyed Sov 
3. OdeyxQov nyy bov 
P. 1. Anreypeda TyyO edo. 
2. dex Ge TyyeAse 
3. Andcypevor etri y yeApévor eloi 


Tépac par 
(wépavoas, 707 a) 


mépavTar 


mépavĝov 
 méþpavðov 
mepáspeða 
TépavOc 


mepacpévor eloi 


Pluperfect Indicative 


S. 1. &ndréypny "yy pav 
2. édey£o dyyekoo 
3. ÉdfNeykro Tyyero 

D. 2. AAdrceyx Gov yyy Sov 
3. qAéyx8nv nyyéðnv 

P. 1. &qAéypeda. TY ye uc8o. 
9. ehfreyxGe Ty yeX8e 
3 


eéreiáo pny 
(&mébavoo, 707 a) 
trépavro ' 
érrébavOov 
¿mebév0qv 
¿meb&c'ue9a, 
¿mébav0e 


. Anreypévor rav jyyedpévor Foav mebocpévot rav 


Perfect Subjunctive and Optative 


Andeypevos à fyyeNpévos à 


Oo eypévos eny 


Try yeh pévos eny 


mehacpévos à 
Teac pévos eny 


TéréNe-07- p.v 
TeTÉN 6-07 
TEérÉNe-o7- T8 


qeréAe-o 00v 
Ter e-o00v 


reredé-o'- p00, 
Teré e-o 0€ 
TereAe-a--pévot elol 


é-rereAé-o- pv 
é-reréde-r0 
¿-TeréNe-o--To 


é-reréde-oBov 
é-reredé-o Ov 
é-reredé-or-peBa. 
é-reréde-o0e 
Térehe-o-pévoi orav 


vereAeo pévos Ó 
Tereheo pévos ciny 
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Perfect Imperative 


S. 9. heyo fiy yekoro (mébavco, 7122) ^ reréAe-0o 
8. Anreyx Go ayyAlo TebávOo TeTeAé-080 
D. 2. &Afreyx Gov HYYeASov arépavboy reréhe-oov 
3. Andrey Pov yy bov mepávðwv ` tetehé-obov 
P. 2. Wtreyy Ge Ty yerde TépavOe TeTÉÀe-a 0c 
(O8. OM gov TyyA8ov amebdvOwy TeTeAe-o bov 


Perfect Infinitive and Participle 


Andrey Gar nyy ba TebávOn, verehé-o Oa 
Anpreypévos, -n, XyyeNpévos, -, meparpévos, -, — TereAe-0- pévos, -m, 
-ov -oy -ov -ov 


EXPLANATION OF THE PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT FORMS 


408. The periphrastic third plural is used instead of the forms 
derived directly from the union of the stem with the ending. 


Thus, yeypapuévor elst is used for yeypaó-vra. which would become yeypddarar 
by 35 b, » between consonants passing into a. The periphrastic form is also 
used in verbs adding e to their stems, as rerede-o-uévor elot for rerede-c-vrau. 
Stems in > that drop v in the perfect system form their perfect and pluperfect 
regularly ; thus, xpivw (kpw-) judge has xéxpuwrat, éxéxpwro. 


N. — On the retention of -aTe -aro see 4651. 


409. Euphonic Changes. — For the euphonic changes in these forms 
see 82-87, 103. I 


a. Labial Stems. —d€4rciu-par is for Aeħeim-uar, MéAerp-Gov is for XeXeur-o8ov, 
Aéreupbe is for XeXerr-z0e (103). In the same manner are inflected other labial 
stems, as rpi8w (rpiB-) rub, pimrw (pim-) throw: rérpip-pat for rerpiB-par, rérpi- 
ya. for rerpif-ca:, etc. Stems ending in ur drop r before x, but retain it before 
other consonants. Thus, 


werepm-pa. becomes mémeggat _ — mTemegmr-ueQa becomes reréupeĝa 
smemeuar-o AL eu wémeupat mewepT-o 8e a mémey.óóe (102) 
Temreum-To4 $6 WET ELTT AL 


b. Dental Stems. — méreig-rai is for memei&-rac (83), méreiw-0ov is for meret0- 
_ Bov (83), mémew e is for vemeó-(7)6e (88, 103). The ø thus produced was trans- 


409b. D. Hom. has the original forms reópaŠuéyos, xexopvOpevos. 
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ferred to the first persons méreopar, merelopeda (86, 81). Like réme poan 
etc., are formed and inflected @vevoya: from peddw (Weuó-) deceive, mréópacnuaq 
from dpáfw ($paó-) declare, Zomecpya: (100) from orévdw (orevd-) pour a 
libation. t 

c. Palatal Stems. — wérpata: is for rerpay-ca: (01), wémpiixrac is for memgày- 
ror (822), wérpayGe is for mempüy-c0e (103). Like wérpayyo. are inflected 
whékw (whex-) weave mémXey-uai, &yw (ay-) lead Frypat, @dAdrrw (dddray-) ex- 
change ijXMa*yuau tapdrrw (rapax-) confuse terdpayya:. Stems in -yx change 
x before u to y and drop one y (as in £XMjXey-gac for ¿Am)eyy-uas 85 and 
85 b), but keep the second palatal before other consonants (as in éWAeyfa: 
for évgeyx-cau, 91; ehpheyx-rar for Owpeyx-rau, 82). On the reduplication 
See 446. 

d. Liquid and Nasal Stems. — Stems in À or p are inflected like #yyeduar, 
AS oré\kw (oTed-, cTaM-) send ~rrarpat, alpw (dp-) raise puas éyelpw (éyep-) 
wake éyiryeppar (446). Stems in > retaining the nasal are inflected like rédacpa, 
as onyalyw (onparv-) signify cerhuacpar (For -cpat see 94a and b.) Stems 
in y dropping the nasal (559a) are inflected like AéAuuau, as xpivw (xpw-) judge 
Kéx peas. f 

e. Vowel Stems adding c. — Here the stem ends in a vowel except before- 
wand r; thus, reréAe-oat, TeréNe-o 080v, reréAe-00e : but reréNe-o-pat, Tere é-c-ueA@a, 
TeTÉNe-0 -TAL 


N.— Since the stem of redéw is properly reAea- (redeo-1w, 624), the original 
inflection is rereAec-cau Whence reréAe-ca: (107); Terédeo-ra; TereMea-o60v, 
TereNec-00e, whence reréNes0ov, reréNea Ge (103). rerédecpar and rereÀérueña, are 
due to the analogy of the other forms. 


410. The forms répavoa, éméjavco, and mépayoo are not attested. Cp. 
707 a. 


411. The principal parts of the verbs in 406—407 areas follows: 


&vyéXAo announce (ayyeA-), &yyekà,| persuaded, 2 perf. mémoida I trust, 
Tyyeo, yyehko, HyyeApor, qyyeA-| mémec pat rco Oy. 
On. Tpárro do (mpáy-), mp&fo, impüfu, 
ypadw write (ypad-), ypdibw, Cypaya, | 2 perf. wémpaya I have fared and 
yéypapa, wvéypappas 2 aor. pass.| Z have done, wérpaypar, ¿mp&x0nv. 


eypadny. redéw finish (rede-c-), TEAG, er&era, 
Oxo confute (&keyx-), Aéyko, HAcyéa, | — teréAexa, reréderpar, erehécOqy. 
EfArcypar, TXéyx nv. $aívo show ($av-), have, Epyva, 1 perf. 


Acto. Leave (Xvmr-, Aevr-, Aovr-), Aho, | mépayka Ihave shown, 2 perf. wébyva 
2 perf. Nédoura, Apps, AelhOny,| T have appeared, wiparpar, ehdvny 
2 a. Nirov. I was shown, 2 aor. pass. épavnv I 

melOw persuade (qi-, «e0-, mo0-),| appeared. 
Tele, traca, 1 perf. méreka T have! 
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CONJUGATION OF p.L-VERBS 


412. The conjugation of ,-verbs differs from that of w-verbs 
only in the present, imperfect, and second aorist active and middle; 
and (rarely) in the second perfect. The p forms are made by 
adding the endings directly to the tense-stem without any thematic 
vowel, except in the subjunctive of all verbs, and in the optative of 
verbs ending in -vop.. 


413. Verbs having second aorists and second perfects of the 
pe form are, as a rule, w-verbs, not pi-verbs, in the present. Thus, 
the second aorists: @Byv (Baivw go), €yvev (ywyvógko know); the 
second perfect: réĝvapev (vjokw die). 


414. There are two main classes of p-verbs. 

A. The root class. This class commonly ends in -ypt or -o-pe 
(from stems in e a, oro). The present stem is usually reduplicated, 
but may be the same as the verb-stem, which is a root. 


Verb-stem Present Stem Present 
9e-, On- TtUe-, rOy- (for Gibe, 605, 125 a) tiOnps place 
é, j- te, Îņ (for owe, cton) ty send 
TTA- OTN- iora-, ior- (for ciora, ciorn, 119) ornu set 
8o-, ðw- 180-, &i8o- cbwe give 
$a-, pr $o-, py- $n say 


` B. The -vọm class. This class adds vv (vv), after a vowel vvv (vvv), 
to the verb-stem. In the subjunctive and optative regularly, and 
sometimes in the indicative, verbs in -viyu are inflected like verbs 
1n -o.. j 


Verb-stem Present Stem Present 
Setk- Seucvv-, derxvo- Sefxvipe show 
£evy- levyvv-, £evyvv- £eiyvops yoke 
Kepo- Kepayvv-, kepavyu- Kepavvupe Mi% 
bny- dv Byyve-, yv- _ phyvöp break 
oBe- ofBevve-, o fevvv- oBevviys extinguish 


C. There are some (mostly poetic) verbs in -yyu, which add va-, vy- to form 
the present stem ; as óáu-vg-,au I subdue, ddu-va-per we subdue. 


415. All the possible u forms do not occur in any single verb. rlOnye 
and dldwua are incomplete and irregular in the second aorist active ; and efr 
went out from cfév»wu: is the only second aorist formed from  »w,u-verbs. 
érpiáugy I bought, second aorist middle (from the stem rpa- with no present), 
is given in the paradigms in place of the missing form of terma; and £óvv 
I entered from úw (but formed as if from ĝm) in place of a second aorist of the 
yüya-verbs. 
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416. (A) Root Class. — Inflection of r@ypu place, (rg set, Sibop 
give, in the present, imperfect, and second aorist tenses; and of 
éxpidpyv I bought. 


ACTIVE 
Present Indicative 
S. 1. rh-Oy-pe Coro $(-5o-pa 
2. rl-Oy-s Lory-s 8i-50-s 
9. tt-By-o t-orn-o1 $0-5o-ov 
D. 2. -í-8e-rov . t-ora-Tov 5i-80-Tov 
3. rl-0e-rov t-ora-rov SC-So-rov 
P. 1. <(C9e-pev t-ora-pev $-8o-p.ev 
2. -íi-0e-Te t-ora-re $i-50-re 
3. mT-06-üov i-orüct $1-66-ac 
Imperfect 
S. 1. éri-00-v t-orn-v é-5(-Bovv (746 b) 
2. &ri-Bers (746 b) t-ory-s ¿-S(-Sous 
3. é-rl-Ber i-e ¿-$(-Sov 
D. 2. ë¿+T(-9e-rov t-ora-rov é-8{-50-rov 
8. é&rc-6 Cv t-orá-rqv 2-81-56-Thv 
P. 1. é-rl-8e-pev t-ora-pev é-8(-50-pev 
2. &c(-0c-Te t-ora-te &-5(-Bo-re 
8. &r(-0c-cav {-ora-cav é-51-50-cav 
Present Subjunctive 
S. 1. 11-68 t-ord 61-88 
2. r1-07-s i-or{j-s 8 -5ó-s 
3. m-04 i-coTü 8.59 
D.2. m-05-Tov i-o Tíf-rov §1-86-Tov 
3. -T1-O4j-Tov Lori-rov 81-5à-rov 
P. 1. tt-0d-pev L-ord-pev (o 6v5ó-pev 
2. Ti-0f-ce Lorie §1-86-re 
9. Tw-08-c0 t-ord-o8 8-86-04 
Present Optative 
S. 1, rr-Bely-v t-orain-v 81-B80ln-v 
2. “u-0e(m-s t-oraln-s 8.-So(m-s 
9. m-bein i-oraly 81-Boín 
D.2. mrw-Oci-rov i-o Tat-rov &-Sot-Tov 
3. m-8cC-rqv L-orai-ryy 8.-ŠSo(-rmv 
P. 1. ri-Oet-pev š i-o rai-pev 5t-Sot-pev 
2. m-0&-re t-orat-re 8.-Sot-Te 
8. .m-0cie-v i-oraie-v 8-Bote-v 
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or (750) 
7i-Bely-Tov 
TÉ. f- Tov 
TU-Ücln-p.ev 
Ti-Ücl-e 
Ti-Üc(n-oav 


T(-0«. (746 b) 
TV-0C-T0 
Tí-0c-rov 
TU-Óé-rov 
TÍ-Üc-Te 
TeOÉ-vrov 


TU-0É- vo 


mi-Oels, -eto-a, -év (307) 


vi-Be-par 
T(-0c-oa 
T(-0c-ra« 
T(-0c-0 80v 
Tí(-0c-o000v 
wi-0é-peba 
T(-0c-o be 
TC-0e-vrav 


emi-06-pqv 
&-r(-0c-0o 
&-7(-0c-To 
&-rC-0c-o 00v 
é-11-0é-cO qv 
&-mu-06-j.e0 0. 
&-r(-0c-08€ 
é-r(-0c-vro 


Active — Concluded 


Present Optative 
or (750) 
i-crain-rov 
i-o ravf-rqv 
t-orain-pev 
i-o raín-re 
i-o raín-cav 


Present Imperative 


t-ora-tov 

t-ord-trov 

-ora-re 

i-o Tá-vrov 
Present Infinitive 

leord-vat 


Present Participle 


MIDDLE AND Passive 


Present Indicative 
{-ora-par 
t-ora-ca 
t-ora-rau 
t-ora-cbov 
t-ora-cbov 
t-ord-pela 
i-o Ta-o0€ 


t-ora-vrat 


Imperfect 

i-o rá-pay 
t-ora-co 
t-ora-To 
f-ora-obov 
Lord-o8nv 
Lord-peba 
{-cra-o0e 
t-ora-vro 


i-crás, -&ca, -áv (306) 


[416 


or (750) 
$1-Botn-Tov 
8.-8ovfj-rqv 

` 8t-Soln-pev 
$.-8o(-re 
&.-80ln-cav 


$C-8ov 
8.-Só-ro 
$(-bo-rov 
8.-5ó-rov 
S$C-ŠSo-Te 
8.-Só-vrov 


8v-86-va 


S.-Soús, -ooca, -óv 


(307) 


8l-80-par (747 £) 
&l-80-car 
6(-8o-ra 
6(-Bo-c0ov 
&{-80-c0ov 
8t-86-pe0a, 
b(-5bo-o-0€ 
5(-8Bo-vra 


&-81-86-pqv (747 T) 
&-5(-50-co 
é-6(-5o-To 
é-5(-bo-o8ov 
&-B.-56-o Ov 
6-6c-Bó- «00. 
€-§1-80-c6 
¿-8S(-So-vro 


416] 


p. 


go EO n pono go bo c 


go tO pt go Ro Qo pO r: 


fe t t5 Op (o Io ES 


CONJUGATION OF tibnu, torn, Sidon 


Mnre AND Passive — Concluded 


71-86-par 
71-84 

7-8 Fj-TaL 
Tv-0$-000y 
TU-05-c00v 
Tv-06-pe0o 
Tv-085-o8€ 
TU-86-vrac 


7-Bel-pyv 
ti-Bet-o ` 
71-0ci-ro 
Ti-8ct-o00v 
Ti-Uc-o0qv 
vi-Bel-peba 
71-Oct-08 
Tt-Üct-vro 
or 
71-Bel-pqy 
Tw-0ct-o 
ti-Boi-ro (746 c) 
Tv-8o0t-o bov 
TU-00(-o ny | 
TU-Bo(- j.e8 o. 
Tv-Oot-o0c 
Ti-Üoi-vro 


Tl-0c-o0 
Ti-06-000 
Tí-0c-o0 00v 
TU-06-080v 
Ti-0c-o0e 
Tw-06-00ív 


Tí-0c-0 0a. 


71-8é-pevos 


Present Subjunctive 
i-ord-par 
i-orq 
i-or-ra 
t-erí-c80v 

b-oríf-o0ov 
i-ord-peba 
i-o T$-c0€ 
t-ord-vrat 


Present Optative 
t-orai-pyv 
t-ocrat-o 
t-orat-ro 
t-orat-cboy 
i-o raíi-o0nv 
i-orai-peba 
i-crai-o6e 
i-o rai-vro 


Present Imperative 

i-oTa-c0 
i-o Tá-o80 
t-ora-cbov 
i-ord-cbwy 
i-o ra-o 0€ 
t-ord-cbov 

Present Infinitive 


f-ora-ofar 


Present Participle 
i-ord-pevos 


1-54-par 
§1-56 
81-5ó-Tat 
$.-8à-o00v 
$1-5à-o800v 
$-86-peda 
$-56-c6 


$t-50-vrar 


$.-5oC-pxv 
81-8oi-o 
81-Sot-ro 
$1-8ot-o0ov 
81-8o(-o0nv 
81-80-80, 
$1-50t-o 0c 
81-S0t-vro 


8i-80-c0 
1-86-08 . 
$(-8o-o bov 
$1.-856-080o0v 


.8i-8o-c be 


8$.-56-00ov 
8{-80-08ar 


$v56-p.evos 
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Middle 


. (&0nka, 755) &-8é-pyv 


138 
Active 
S. 1 
2. (&0nkas) 
3. (£nke) 
D. 2. &-6c-rov 
3. &-0é-rHv 
P. 1. €-Be-pev 
2. ° €-0c-re 
3. €-Be-cav 
S. 1. 06 
2. 04-s 
3. OF 
D. 2. 648-rov 
3. 0ñ-rov 
P. 1. 0à-pev 
2. 089-ve 
3. Oa-01 
S. 1. Oeln-v 
2. Beln-s 
3. ei 
D.2. 6e-rov 
3. 6ei-rqv 
P. 1. 0et-pev 
2. Oet-re 
9. 6ie-v 
or (758) 
D. 2. Qetn-rov 
3. 6efj-rqv 
P. 1. 6e(m-pev 
2. Beln-re 
3, 8dq-cav 


€-Bou 
&-0c-To 


€-Be-c ov 
é-0é-0 qv 
&-0é-p.e0 o. 
€-0c-o-0€ 
€-0c-vro 


0ô-pa 
4 
B-T 
07-0 8ov 
04-0 8ov 


0ó-peða 
05-o8« 
0d-vrar 


9eC-pnv 

8ei-o 

Get-ro, 0ot-ro 
8et-o bov 
8e(-o8qv 
OcC-|.e00. 
8ec-o Be 


8ei-vro 


or (746 c) 


Coipeda 
8oic 0c 
8otvro 


SECOND Aorist 


Indicative 


Active 


Middle 


&-ory-v stood émpiáp.mv (415) 


Active 


[416 


Middle 


(880a, 755) €-86-pyy 


É-o T1-s érplo (wxas) 
ëm" Š¿mp(aro (xe) 
é-orn-rov — é-mpía-o8ov &-Bo-rov 
t-oTá-rqyv — é-mpiá-c Oy ¿-Só-rnv 
éorn-pev  è-mpiá-peba €-Bo-p.ev 
é-orn-te é-mpla-obe é-80-re 
é-oryn-cav — é-mpía-vro €-Bo-cav 
Subjunctive 
ord arpio-par (424, N. 2) 66 
e'T(ü-s Tp $à-s 
ort arply-rar Só 
cTf-Tov arply-cbov 80-rov 
oTf-rov tpin-cbov 88-rov 
oTd-pev Tpró-pebða $à-pev 
eTíi-re apin-obe $à-re 
cTÓ-gt amplo-vrar 8-01 
Optative 
orain-v apiai-pyny Soin-v 
c'Taín-s apiat-o (424, N.2) Soin-s 
orain Tpiar-To $o 
cTai-rov , mpíav-c00v Soi-rov 
cTa(-Tyv . amprat-cOnv So(-rqv 
orat-pev ampratl-peba Sot-pev 
orai-re m píax-o8e Soi-re 
orate-v mplat-vto Sote-v 
or (758) or (758) 
oraly-rov Soin-rov 
orauy-Thy Sorh-Tyv 
orain-pev Sotn-pev 
orain-re Soln-re 
orain-cay Soin-rav 


(156b) 
€-60v 
£-bo-To 
€-5o-o 00v 
&-56-0- 0v 
é-86-pe0a, 
€-50-a0« 
é-80-vTo 


§-c8ov 
$à-c0ov 


$ó-p.e0o 
5á-c60« 
$6-vrar 


Soi-pyv 
Soi-o 
Soî-ro 
S0i-cbov 
Bot-c Ov 
Soi-peba 
Sot-o be 
Soi-vro 
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0é-5 
0é-Tw 
6é-rov 
rov 
[2 6 
OC-vrov 


s 
9» f go to go bo 


Oei-var 


Oels, Ociora, Oé-pevos, -m, 


0é-v (307) 


Szconn Aorist — Concluded 


Imperative 
bot cTí-0r arplo 
0-080 eTíü-ro Tptá-c0o 
6-o8ov eTfj-rov Tpía-o0ov 
0é-cbwv orh-Tev Tprá-rhov 
9é-o0« e T5-T€ Tpío.-o0c 
0é-cbwy cTá-vrov Tpu&-00ov 
Infinitive 
[MEETS cTÍf-vat T pLo.-08o. 
Participle 


£ a 
ods, TATA, Tptá-pevos, -T, 


-ov orá-v (306) -ov (287) 


Dtm 


56-s 
$ó-ro 


$ó-rov 
86-Trov 


86-Tc 
$6-vrov 


$09-va« 
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806 
§6-c0w 


86-0 ov 
86-cbov 


86-06 


` 66-0 bov 


86-0 Bar 


Sots, Sotra, §6-pevos, 


86-v (307) 


SECOND PERFECT OF pl-VERBS 


“7, -ov 


417. A few verbs of the pm class have a second perfect and plu- 
perfect. Only the dual and plural occur; for the singular, the first 
perfect and pluperfect are used. The second perfect and pluperfect 
of torn are inflected as follows: 


Indicative 


SECOND PERFECT 


Subjunctive 


S. 1. (Éerwka) stand ord 


2. (oreas) 
3. (feque) 

2. tora-rov 
3. &ora-rov 
l. &ora-pev 
2. tora-re 
3. &erüc. 


INFINITIVE €éord-vat 


éorij-s 
ren 
&-er(i 
&ori-Tov 
€orf-rov 
é-ord-pev 
&ori-Te 
£T 


PARTICIPLE 


Optative 
&éorain-v (poetic) 
&éoraly-s 
éoraly 


Imperative 


é-ora-81 (poetic) 


H lA 
€g'TQG-TO 


&-o'ra&-Tov or -ainrov (401b) &ea-Tov 


éorai-ryy or -arty 
éorat-pev or -ainpev 
é-orat-re or -ainte 
t-oraic-v or -ainrav 


SECOND PLUPERFECT 


S. 1. (&erfkw) stood 
2. (eorqens) 
3. (edorher) 


For a list of second perfects of the x: form, see 704-705. 


D. 2. €-ora-rov 


3. écrá-rqv 


H 4 
&-OTTA-TwOY 


tora-tre 


toTá-vrov 


P. 


$5 t5 = 


é-ord-s, écTóca, Ears (309 a) 


t-era-pey 
e-ora-re 
é-ora-cav 
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418. (B) -vip. Class. — Inflection of the present system 
show and of the second aorist ¿üv entered. 


Sex-vi-vat (746 a) 


Indicative 
ACTIVE MIDDLE AND Passive 
Present Imperfect Present Imperfect 
S. 1. Selx-vi-pe (746 a) &-Be(-vu-v (746 a) Selx-vv-par  &-Serx-vi-pyv 
2. Selx-vo-s é-Seix-vi-s Seix-ve-car — é-Beik-vv-oo 
3. 8e(k-vv-at &-Beik-vu Seix-vu-rat — é-Beik-vv-ro 
D. 2. 8ek-vv-rov ` &-Be(k-vu-rov Seix-vu-obov é-Selk-vu-cbov 
9. Selk-vu-rov e-Beuk-vó-Tqv Beik-vu-o8ov é-Beu-vó-oqv 
P. 1. Selk-vu-pev é-Selk-vu-pev Serx-vb-peba &-Serx-vi-peba 
2. Seix-vu-re é-Seik-vu-re Seix-vu-c8e — é-Be(k-vu-o&c 
9. Sex-vó-üc é-Selk-vu-cav Seix-vu-vray é-5elk-vu-vro 
Subjunctive 
S. 1. Sekvów Sevóopac 
2. Sekvóns Savin 
3. Servin Sexvinrar 
D. 2. Seuxvinrov Serxvinobov 
3. Sexvinrov Sexvinobov 
P. 1. Sexviopev Serkvudpeda 
2. Serxvdnre Sekvino Ge 
9. Sexvioor Serxviovrat 
Optative 
SS. 1. Sexvtoue Serkvvoipny 
2. Sexvious Seuvóoio 
3. Bevor Seuvóovro 
D. 2. Sexviotrov $Sexkvóowov 
9. Bekvvoirqv SexvvoicOny 
P. 1. Sexvioimperv Seukvvotrget a. 
2. Gekvóovre ° Sexviorrde 
3. Sexviorev Seuxvioivro 
Imperative 
S. 2. Sele-vt (746 a) Seix-vu-co 
3. Sek-vó-ro Sak-vó-o8o 
D. 2. 8e-vv-rov Seik-vv-o8ov 
3. Bek-vó-rov Sek-vó-o0ov 
P. 2. Be(k-vv-re Selk-vu-obe 
9. Seu-vi-vrov Sexk-vi-o8ov 


Infinitive 
Seix-vu-c bar 


Participle 


Sex-vós -öra, -úv (308, 746 a) 


Serx-vd-pevos, -m, -ov 


[418 


of defkvipe 


ACTIVE 

2 Aorist 
€-Bv-v (415) 
£-Bv-s 
eu 
€-6v-Tov 
¿-6ú-Tmv 
£-BU-pev 
€-bv-e 
&-bv-cav 


Sta 
Sons 
Són 
Súnrtov 
Súnrov 
Bóopev 
Sbnre 
Stoct 


60-0. 
88-10 
$0-rov 
$-rov 


St-re 
8¥-vrev 


$9-vav 


Sús, Sica, 


Biv (308) 
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419. Synopsis or cí8ni (Ge-, 0-) place 

Pres. Act. Impf. Act. Fut. Act. Aor. Act. 1 Perf. Act. 1 Plup. Act. 
Ind. rlOnpe — ér(Ónv 6200 enka réðnka èren 
Sub. n6 : 0a TANKS à 
Opt. ridelny ee ous 8eiqv TeOnKas ely 
Imp. ride és 
Inf. riBévar Ofre Octvar TéÓnkéva, 
Par. ces eov Gels teðykós 

Pres. M. P. Impf. M. P. Fut. Mid. 2 Aor, Mid. Perf. M. P. Plup. M. P. 
Ind. (cepa. — érf(pqv Oropa Béunv TÉÓe p.t éreBeluny 
Sub. ridpar Bôpar Teberpévos Ó 
Opt. rielpny Oncolyny Celuny vTeBerpévos elqv 
Imp. reco 00d Té0cvoo 
Inf. rlOer@ar 6mer0oc Birba TéOcia Bar 
Par. riBépevos Ono dpevos Oépevos TeBerpévos 

1 Fut. Pass, 1 Aor. Pass. 

Ind. Té8 oops éréüny 
Sub. TOG 
Opt. TeAncolpny TéOelqv 
Imp. Té. 
Inf. Teo eo Oar Teva 
Par. TéÜncópevos — TeBeis 


Verbal adjectives : Berós, Oeréos. 
420. Synopsis or iorn (ora-, ory-) set (in perf. and 2 aor. stand) 


Pres, Impf. Act. Fut. Act. 1 Aor. Act. 2 Aor. Act. Perf. Plup. Act, 

Ind. tornp set othew shall set . “orna stand 

torn éornoa set orny stood dorhky stood 
Sub. ierà oro cr ` éeríko, érrà 
Opt. torainv eTícou otram rainy érrýkoiut, éoralny 
Imp. torn cTfjcov cid. éorrade 
Inf. tordvar er fce orice — orivat tornévar, éordver 
Par. ievás eríocov orhoas oras terqKós, tors 

Pres. Impf. M. P. Fut. Mid. 1 Aor. Mid. Fut. Perf. Act. 

Ind. torapor stand orhcopor (intrans.) éorhtw shall stand 

terápav tero áp (trans.) 
Sub. terdpar eTfjoogec 
Opt. teraipyy ornooipny orycaipny ée rout 
Imp. teraso oru 
Inf. orara crfjoectoc orhrarĝat éorhew 
Par. tordpevos oTNOSpEVvos enc dpevos éorf£ov 

1 Fut. Pass. 1 Aor. Pass. 

Ind. orabicopar shall be tordOyv was set 
Sub. setup ` cTa88 
Opt. orabycoluny orabeiny 
Imp. oráðnri 
Inf. orabjrec bar orabivat 
Par. oradyodpevos cras 


Verbal adjectives: evarós, otatéos. 
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421. Synopsis or iwp (d0-, dw-) give 
Pres. Act. Impf. Act. Fut. Act. Aor. Act. 1 Perf. Act. 1 Plup. Act. 
Ind. Siop éBibovv $óco Soka $éboka ¿bedon 
Sub. $66 $ó $&okós Ó 
Opt. $J8o(mv Sdcorpe Solnv SeSaxas eny 
Imp. Sl8ov Sós 
Inf. 8r86var $ócev Sotvar SeBaxévar 
Par. sovs $ócov $oós SeBaKxds X 
Pres. M, P. Impf. M. P. Fut. Mid. 2 Aor. Mid. — Perf. M. P. Plup. M. P>, 
Ind. BiSopar — é5i6ópqv Sdcopar éBópmv SéSopar SeSopnv 
Sub. 88dpar Sapar SeSopévos Ó 
Opt. SSolpnv Swroipnv Soipny 8e8opévos env 
Imp. $(5oco $o9 $é6oco 
Inf. 8(8oc8«. $4c«c8a. 86600. $e56o 004 
Par. 8i5ópevos Sword pevos Sópevos $e6op.évos 
1 Fut. Pass. 1 Aor. Pass. 
Ind. Sobýropar €860nv 
Sub. $086 
Opt. So8einv 
Imp. $o80ncol(pqv  —S68yre 
Inf. $o04ocer0a. —— BoP Hvar 
Par. Soüqcópevos — Bo0c(s 
Verbal adjectives: Sorós, Soréos 
422. Synopsis OF Selkvdpe (decx-) show 
Pres. Act. Impf. Act. Fut. Act. 1 Aor. Act. 1 Perf. Act. 1 Plup. Act. 
Ind. Selkvdpr eSelxvov Seifo Bega SéSerxa ebelxy 
Sub. Sexviw Se£o Sex às à 
Opt. S$exvóour Set£ou Se(£a p Sederxas iny 
Imp. 8e(xvo ` Set£ov 
Inf. Sexvivar Seige Settar SeBerx evar 
Par. Sexvis Se£ov Se£as $ebevx ós 
Pres. M. P. Impf M.P. Fut. Mid. 1 Aor. Mid. Perf. Mid. Plup. Mid. 
Ind. Seixvupar eexvopny Selfopar BerEdpynv  Séderypar eedelypny 
Sub. Sexviopar Sel~opar — Bebeypévos à 
Opt. Sexvvoípmv Sertoipnv Sea£a(gymv  Seberypévos env 
Imp. $ekvvco Seita S«£o 
Inf. Selxvuc@ar Seifer Oar SefacÓav Sedetx Par 
Par. Sexvipevos: SecEdpevos Sefápevos SeSerypévos 
Fut. Pass. 1 Aor. Pass. 
Ind. Sax Ojropa.  eSelx Oqv 
Sub. Serx 0d 
Opt. SayOnooipny Sex Gelqv 
Imp. Sely Ore 
Inf. Seay Ojorerbar Sax OFvar 
Par. Sax Onodpevos Sex Gels 


Verbal adjectives: Sexrds, Seucréos 
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ACCENT 


423. Simple or compound verbs usually throw the accent as far 
back as the quantity of the last syllable permits (recessive accent, 159). 


Abw, Moyer, éNüóumy ; radebw, wadebovor, émadevérny ; daroBdddw, améBannre ; 
drodtw, dméAUov ; dren, civerper, ovupnu, mápeaTu. 


424. To this general rule there are exceptions. 


a. Enclitics. — All the forms of nui say, and eiui am, except s and ef. 

b. Imperatives. — (1) The second person sing. of the second aorist active 
imperative of five verbs is oxytone: eimé say, éX0é come, edpé find, i8é see, AaBé 
take. ‘Their plurals are accented eirére, ¿K0ére, etc.; compounds have recessive 
accent: káreure, dareGe, Epevpe, mapáAafe. 

(2) The second aorist middle (2 sing.) is perispomenon, as Aafo0, rapaBahod, 
KaBeXob. ; 

c. Contracted verbs are only apparent exceptions: thus, e.g., ripg for rude, 
$9XoUc: for Snddover, Piretv for $iXéew. So the subjunctive of the first and sec- 
ond aorist passive Xu0@ for Av6éo, davd for $avéw ; the optatives Av&etue» from 
Av6é-i-uev, 0i0otuev from 6.56-1-per ; the futures parô for Pavéw, Pavotu: for Qavéoua, 
gavetv for garde, pavôv for pavéwr ; Aureiv for hurdev ; and the present and sec- 
ond aorist active and middle subjunctive of most p-verbs, as rà for ribdw, 
lor Guar, Bua, perf. cexrGuar. On didoder, Tiberi, see 468 d. 

N. 1.— In athematic optatives the accent does not recede beyond the diph- 
thong containing -i-, the sign of the optative mood : israto, toraiver, ierairo, ôi- 
8oiro; and so in Xuñešuev, Av6eier. 

N. 2. — ëúyauae am able, érlarapa understand, kpéuauau hang, vivn profit, 
and érpiduyy bought (749 b, 750 b, 757 a) have recessive accent in the subjunc- 
tive and optative (8 vogua, érlorwua, Sóvacro, Kpéuatro). 

d. Poetic forms sometimes fail to follow the rule, as édy being. 


425. Infinitives, participles, and verbal adjectives are verbal nouns (358), 
and hence do not regularly show recessive accent. 

a. Infinitives. — The following infinitives accent the penult: all infinitives 
in -vai, as XeAukévat, AvOFvaL, iordvar, rüya (except Epic -pevar as oT Hpevar) ; 
in verbs in o the first aorist active, as Afsar, madera, the second aorist middle, 
as AuréoGai, the perfect (middle) passive, as XeAfa6at, reradeDoGa, memoi bat. 

N.—The present inf. of contracted verbs and the second aorist active inf. 
of w-verbs have the perispomenon by 424 c. 

b. Participles. — (1) Oxytone: the masculine and neuter sing. of the second 
aorist active, as Muro, Auréy; and of all participles of the third declension end- 
ing in -s in the masculine (except the first aorist active), as Av6els. Av0év, XeAvkós 
AeXvkós, éaT ds éords, TiÉels 10v, 0180s. DiBóv, iorüs lerá», Bewvós Oeuvóv (but 
Aécas, Tovjcüs). Also ióv going from elu. 


425a. D. The 2. aor. mid. inf. in Hom. is recessive in d-yépec Oar (åyelpw assem- 
Ble) ; so the perf. dAddnoa: (dddouar wander), dxdxnoba: (Ry vua am distressed). 
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(2) Paroxytone: the perfect middle (passive) : Aehupéves. 

N. — Participles are accented like adjectives, not like verbs. The fem. 
and neuter nom. accent the saine syllable as the masc. nom. if the quantity of 
the ultima permits, thus radedwv, radevovoa, madeÜov (not raléevor) ; rovjoas, 
movjcüca, rojoay (not molqsav) ; Prdv, piroica, poty (from $«éov). 

c. Verbal Adjectives. — The verbal adjective in -ros is accented on the ultima 
(Avrés); that in -reos on the penult (Avréos). : 

N. — Prepositional compounds in -ros denoting possibility generally aecent 
the last syllable and have three endings (286), as dadurés dissoluble, é£aiperós 
removable. Such compounds as have the force of a perfect passive participle 
accent the antepenult and have two endings, as dudéduros dissolved, é£alperos 
chosen. All other compounds in -ros accent the antepenult and have two end- 
ings, as áfgaros impassable, xetporolyros artificial. 


426. Exceptions to the recessive accent of compound verbs. — a. The accent 
cannot precede the augment or reduplication : dren am absent, àmijv was absent, 
elg - ij X6ov they entered, àm-$oav they were absent; &ó-tkrai arrived (cp. tra). 

N.— A long vowel or diphthong not changed by the augment receives the 
accent: jm-éxe was yielding (indic. tw-elxw, imper, Vm-eue). 

b. The accent cannot precede the last syllable of the preposition before the 
simple verb nor move back to the first of two prepositions: mepífes put around, 
cuvéxdos give up together (not cbvexSos), cvyxá&es put down together (not cvy- 
xa6es). Compounds of the second aorist active imperatives 8ós, és, 0és, and exés 
are thus paroxytone: é7lfes set on, meplbes put around, émiexes hold on. 

c. When compounded with a monosyllabic preposition, monosyllabic second 
aorist middle imperatives in -of from ,u-verbs retain the circumflex: mpodot 
betray, év6o9 put in. But the accent recedes when these imperatives prefix a 
dissyllabic preposition : áróðov sell, karáóov put down. The open forms always 
have recessive accent, as €vOeo, karddeo. 

d. The accent of uncompounded infinitives, participles, aorist passive, per- 
fect passive, and of the second aorist middle imperative (2. p. sing., but’ see 
426 c) is retained in composition. 

e. drécra will be far from, éréora will be upon do not have recessive accent, 

f. Compound subjunctives are differently accentuated in the Mss.: åmoð ĝua 
and drédwuar, émir and érlOnra:; the aorist of inu has mpodpa. and mwrpdwpat. 
dwréxw has dréoxwpat. Compound optatives retain the accent of the primitives : 
Grodotro, as Sotro. For cuy0obro, mpocboiebe (746 c) the Mss. occasionally have 
a'óvÜocro, rpóa8o.c8e ; and so mpóovro. 


427. Final -a (and -o) are regarded as long in the optative (169), elsewhere 
as short. Hence distinguish the forms of the first aorist. ; 


8. Sing. Opt. Act. Infin. Act. 2. Sing. Imper. Mid. 
£ £ ^ 
A»o Absar A$cat Adrat 
E ^ - 
arodtw drrodicat droAtoat dmóAvcOL 
mravdeto mardevoat maera malðevTa 


495 b (2) D. But Hom. has àAaMjuevos (áAáopat wander), dxax huevos Or ákq- 
xguevos (Éxvvua. am distressed), écaópevos (cebw drive). 
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AUGMENT 


428. The augment (increase) denotes past time. It appears only 
in the seeondary or past tenses of the indicative mood, namely, im- 
perfect, aorist, and pluperfect. The augment has two forms, the 
syllabic and the temporal. 


429. Syllabic Augment. — Verbs beginning with a consonant pre- 
fix « as the augment, which thus increases the word by one syllable. 
In the pluperfect e is prefixed to the reduplication. 


Avow loose &Avov éAvoa €-ehixn 
vouóeóo educate é-zraidevov é-raidevoa é-qremratdevKn 
a. Verbs beginning with p double the p after the augment. firrw throw, 
č-ppīrrov, e-pptpa, é-ppipOny ; piryyoga break, &-ppn£a, é-ppá^ynv. 
N. — pp is here due to assimilation of rp, as in Hom. &ppeta did (and épeta) ; 
of cp in Zopeoy flowed. Cp. 80 a. 


430. foóXoua, wish, Sivaya: am able, uéXNo intend augment with e or with « 
(especially in later Attic) ; thus, éfovAóugv and d8ovAóumv, edved uny and dj6vrápmv, 
éóuyñ0mv and hõvvýőnv. 

a. These forms seem to be due to parallelism with #0exoy (from ¿0éxNe wish) 
and £0eXov (from @¢dw). 


431. Some verbs beginning with a vowel take the syllabie aug- 
ment because they formerly began with a consonant. Thus, 


&vvopa. break (Fdyvipt), taga, aor. pass. ¿£ymv. 

SA kopau am captured (FadtcKopar), imperf. #Nuo-kópmv, aor. &ov (with tem- 
poral augment) or fov. 

dvidvw please (ravSávo), aor. časov (Ionic). 

&y-o(yo open (Folyvtp.), imperf. &v-éoyov. 

iáo permit (ceFaw), eov, daca, ctütqv. 

opar sit (for oeStopar), eiodpyy. 

Dito accustom (s Fe0(to, cp. 123), dOfov, eiua, eiðir. 

eXlerw roll (Fedirrw), eAerrov, eQu£o, etrly ênv. 

Eko or éików draw (ceko), €i ov, etAkuca, etAkóm nv. 

mopar follow (cemopar), erópmv. 

ipyátopa work (pepyátopgao), etpyacápmv. 

ipro creep (repro), prov. 

irriáw entertain (Ferrlaw), eloriav, eorlâsa, eloriaOqy. 


429 a. D. Hom. has &AXaffe took (for é-cXaBe), čvveov swam (for é-sveov), éc- 
celovro shook (for è-rpeovro), idee feared (for bree). čuuabe learned is 
due to analogy. 

431 D. Syllabic augment in Homer before a vowel is a sure proof of initial £ 
in feuro» and some other verbs. Similar Ionic and poetic forms occur from 
elSov, hw, etpw, Ehrrw, Évvéja, Epdw, olvoxoéw, etc. 

GREEK Grau. — 10 
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xo hold (sexo), etxov. 

Tope send (ornpt), aor. du. elrov for &érov, Ony for é-€-Bnv. 
lorype put (evo qp), plup. etofkn for é-oe-crqen. 

ópáe see (Fopaw), édpwv, édbpaxa or éópaka. 

wiw push (Fe8éo), éóQovvy, tora, ¿6c-0Ünv. 

dvéopat buy (Fovéopar), éovotpny, éovAOny. 

elSov saw, 2 aor. of ópác (for é-pibov). 

«Xov took, 2 aor. of aipéw (for é-&ov). 


432. Some forms of some verbs in 481 are augmented as if no consonant 
, had preceded the first vowel, as #pyaféuny (and elpyatounr). 


433. Since ¢ disappeared early, many augmented forms show no trace of its 
existence, as, @xouy from oixéw dwell (¢otkos). Besides e, ņ was also used as the 
syllabic augment. This appears in Hom. #-eldes (-9s?), Attic jões you knew. 


434. The verbs yrum, aMoxonat, (dv)olyviu, ópác, which began originally 
with z, show forms that appear to have a double augment; as ééyny, éáAov, 
(áv)éqryov (rarely 4vovyov), éópov, éópaxa (and ébpaxa). These forms appear to 
be due to transference of quantity (34) from ġh-păyny, fj-govyov, $#-Fopey (cp. 438). 


435. Temporal Augment. — Verbs beginning with a vowel take the 
temporal augment by lengthening the initial vowel. The temporal 
augment is so called because it usually increases the time required 
to pronounce the initial syllable. Diphthongs lengthen their first 
vowel. . 


a. becomes m: &yo lead yov . Üixe Wix" 

€ £s UE write hope mov hAmoa qAmka Arik 
n e i: ikereów supplicate  ixérevov ixérevoa ixérevka, — tkereóiy 
o E: [E épl{o mark off Gpitov Spica Spica ópi«n 

yo oe y: bBpitw insult vBpiov — opua vBpoika — oBplikq 
a ““ LE aipéo seize Tipovv pnka nenky 
av “ m: airéw play the flute nüħovv nidnca — qUwmke nèk 
e i a: elkátw liken Tkotov Tika.c-o. 

ev <“ qu: edXopar pray nixopny nigdpny ndypar  mŠyunv 
of @: olkéo dwell @Kovv kyra gkyka — dQufkg 


436. Initial 2 becomes p: ddw sing, ñ8ox. Initial y, i, 0; w remain un- 
changed. Initial a usually becomes 7: ápwrác breakfast, jplarqra. dvadloxw 
and avaddw expend form dvddwoa and ávXAeca, ávàXd09» and ávqAó6v. 


437. Initial diphthongs are sometimes unaugmented : av in avalvouar dry ; 
e: elkafov, fikafov ; ev: ebpéómv and qópéümv from edpiokw find, ebtduny and qotá- 
uny from exoua. pray; ov is never augmented, since it is never a pure diph- 
thong when standing at the beginning of a verb-form. 


435 D. Initial a becomes à in Doric and Aeolic ; initial a: and av remain. 
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438. Omission of the Augment. — a. In Attic tragedy the augment is some- 
times omitted in choral passages, rarely in the dialogue parts (imessengers' 
speeches), which are nearer akin to prose. 

b. In xp$» (from xpi + Hv) the augment is strictly unnecessary, but is often 
added (éxp#v) since the composition of xpfj» was forgotten. 

c. In Homer and the lyric poets either the syllabic or the temporal augment 
is often absent; as $áro and Zéaro, 8jv and £f«v, Éxov and exor. Iteratives 
(495) in Hom. usually have no augment (£xeoxov). 

N, —In Homer the absence of the augment represents the usage of the parent 
language, in which the augment was not necessarily added to mark past time. 
It is therefore erroneous, historically, to speak of the omission of the augment 
in Homer. 

d. In Herodotus the syllabic augment is omitted only in the case of pluper- 
fects and iteratives in cxov; the temporal augment is generally preserved, but it 
is always omitted in verbs beginning with a, av, et, ev, ot, and in dyivéw, áe0Xéc, 
dviryw, tpdw, édw, dpuéw, etc. ; in others it is omitted only in some forms (as dyo- 
petw, &yo, Exw, dpudw), and in others it is variable (4yyédo, dre, &pxw, êri- 
crapar, dvéxouat) ; in cases of Attic reduplication the augment is never added. 
Hdt. omits the augment for the reduplication in the above verbs. 


REDUPLICATION 


439, Reduplication is the doubling of the sound standing at the 
beginning of a word. It is used in the perfect, pluperfect, and future 
perfect tenses in all the moods, to denote completed action. It is 
sometimes found also in the present and second aorist. 


440. Verbs beginning with a simple consonant (except p) or with a stop and 
a liquid (A, z, r, p) place the initial consonant with e before the stem. dw 
loose, Mé-Auka, Xe-Aukévat, Mé-Augau, Ae-Abcouar; ypápw write, yé-ypaóa; Khivw 
incline, ké-&Nuka ; BrAdrrw injure, Bé-BXaóa ; mpiw saw, mé-mpis pat. 

a. Exceptions: verbs beginning with y», most of those with yA, and some 
with BA. Thus, yrwpltw recognize, é-yvópuca ; "yeyvóoko know, éyvoka ; 'yNóoo 
carve, éyXuoa ; BXaeráro. sprout, é-8Xácrqka (usu. BeBAdoryKa). 


441. An initial aspirate is reduplicated by the corresponding smooth stop: 
govedw murder, me-óóvevka ; Ow sacrifice, ré-Ovko. ; xopedw dance, ke-xÓpevka.. 


442. In all other cases the reduplication is formed like the augment. 

a. Verbs beginning with a short vowel lengthen the vowel, as &ye lead, $xa ; 
óp0ów set upright, dpdwxa; áy'yéXXo. announce, TryyeXka. 

b. Verbs beginning with two or more consonants (except a stop with a 
liquid), a double consonant, and p simply prefix e. pis here doubled (cp. 429 a). 


489 D. Reduplication (or the augment for the reduplication) is generally 
retained in Hom. Exceptions are Zpxara: and Zoxaro from fpye shut, &verya 
order, torar from rrjs clothe. On Séxarar await, édéyunv was expecting cp. 634. 

442. b. D. Hom. has je-pvmegévos (pvmów soil), fupope (Helpomar obtain) 
for é-cpope 445 a, čoovpar (cetw urge) for é-ku-uac; Ionic has éxr neat. 
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Thus, kríjo found, é@-xrua; cmelpo sow, č-orappar; orparyyéw am general, 
é-erpariyyuka ; (nréw seek, é-Díjrqka ; patw touch, t-pauxa ; pirtw throw, čppipa. 

N.— puprijokeo remind and xréoga, acquire are exceptions: péurnua, épe- 
pray; ké-krnpau, é-ke-kT umv. 


443. The verbs mentioned in 431 which originally began with a consonant 
now lost, reduplicate regularly. Since the reduplicated consonant has disap- 
peared only e is left, and this often contracts with the initial vowel of the theme. 
Thus, fjya for ge-pa'ya from fáyrüm break; čwrpar for re-fwopar from pec 
push ; éerqka for acorqka from iornus set ; Eka for cecexa from tnu (eioen) send. 


444, Pluperfect. — The pluperfect prefixes the syllabic augment < 
to the reduplicated perfect beginning with a consonant; when the 
perfect stem begins with a vowel the pluperfect retains the prefix of 
the perfect. 


Thus perf. XéAvka, AéAvpaa, plup. é-ehdxy, &-Aeħúuny ; perf. Zoradka, É-araNuat, 
plup. é-oráA«s, é-oráAumv from evréXNo send; perf. syópevka, plup. 2yopeúókm from 
&yopeóc harangue; pert. jpmka, plup. phen from alpéw seize. 

a. Verbs showing ‘Attic’ reduplication (446), in almost all cases aug- 
ment the pluperfect. 

b. The verbs of 431 follow the perfects of 443; as ¿š&ym (dyvim), édopny 
(abéw), elunv (inm), éppdryn from (¢)pyyvbus. tornu forms eierhen (= &-(o )errnen), 
Ion. and poet. éorqxy (rare in Att. prose). ¿oa am like forms égen. 


445. Some verbs beginning with a liquid or z take e instead of the redupli- 
cation: AapPdve (XaB-) take, et-Anga, et-Anupat, el-Mjjr ; AayXavo (^ax-) obtain 
by lot, et-Anxa, ei-Njxm ; Xéyo collect (in composition) -et-Noxa, -ei-Aóx 7, -eť-Aeyuar 
(rarely \é-Aeypar) ; pelpopar receive a share, ei-uaprai it is fated, el-uapro with 
rough breathing ; also the stems ep, pm say, et-pyxa, el-phKn. 

a. c/Agóa is from ce-cAnga by 37 (cp. Hom, &AXafov for é-&Aafov), eluapras 
is from ce-cuapra: (cp. Hom. £uuope). The other forms are probably analogues 
of ngpa. 


446. Attic Reduplication. — Some verbs whose themes begin with 
a, e, oro, followed by a single consonant, reduplicate by repeating 
the initial vowel and the consonant and by lengthening a and e to y, 
o to e. Thus dyeipw collect, &y-jyepka, ày-ýyeppat ; éye(po awaken, 


444 b. D. Hdt. has oixa (for Zouxa), £o£a, ¿ó0ea ; Hom. has wher and etw6c. 

445 D. Hom. õelðw fear stands for de-3¢w from de-dro(4)a (cp. d¢éos). So 
SelSorxa for üe-üpowa. For delSdexro greeted we should read ôýõexro with »-redu- 
plication. Hdt. has AeAdByxa and -AeXauguévos. Aéànuuat Occurs in tragedy. 

446 D. — In Hom. ‘ Attic ' reduplication is even more frequent than in Attic ; 
thus, ¿yós from %w eat, épóprra have fallen, épépurro (without lengthening) 
from épelrw overthrow, épwpéxara: from épéyw reach. For other poetical forms 
see in the List of Verbs dyelpw, aipéw, drdouat, dpapicxw, épeiàw, épliw, exw, dfw, 
Opdw, Üpviju. 
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y-jyeppas;. Aéyxo confute, E-~reypar; ópórro dig, ép-dpvya, óp-ópvyj.at ; 
Qaya, swear, Óp-ópoka s dr-Adpu destroy, óA-óX«xa. So also dép bear, 
éy-jvoxa, êv-ýveypat. 

a. The name ‘ Attic? was given by the Greek grammarians to this form of 
reduplication though it occurs in Homer and in the other dialects, 

b. ákoów hear has dx-íjkoa for áx-jxo(v)a ; dyw has dy-hoxa for dy-/(y)oxa. 
The pluperfect augments except in the case of verbs with initial e: #x-nxén, 
óu-ouókg, drwdorn 3 but éX-mX609, év-nvéyyugv. 

447. Reduplication in the Present. — A few verbs reduplicate in the present 
by prefixing the initial consonant and i, as yi-yvouat, "yvcyvóc ko, mi-prfoxw, ri-kre 
for rer (e) ko, mi-rTo for sim (e)ro, ornu for ooru, T[-0mu for 66294 (125 a), 
8l-üwju. mpm Ng-p fill (wra-, mÀm-) and rlurpyuc burn (mpa-, rpy-) insert u. 

a. In some verbs the reduplication belongs to the verbal stem: figáte make 
go éBiBaca, diddoxw teach ébloa£a. 


448. Reduplication in the Second Aorist. — äyw lead forms the second aorist 
dry-wyov, ay-dyw, ay-dyouu, á'y-a'yetv, middle yy-aydunv. So also ğv-eyka and 
div-e'ykov from dépw. 


POSITION OF AUGMENT AND REDUPLICATION IN COMPOUND 
VERBS 


449. In verbs compounded with a preposition, augment and redu- 
plication stand between the preposition and the verb. 

Thus, trepBairw pass over, brepéBarvor, vrepBéBnxa ; ela Bddrdo throw into, eloé- 
Bao», ele BéBXnka. 

a. Before e of the augment ¿x regains its fuller form ¿£ (133 a), and êv and 
cúv reappear in their proper forms which were modified in the present. Thus 
éxBdddw throw out, étéBaXXov, éxBégNqka ; éuBdd\r\w throw into, évéBaddov; su- 
Aéyw collect, cuvéheyov, cvvelNoxa ; cuppinrw throw together, cuvéppiva, cvvép- 
pipa; cvoxevdgw pack together, cvverxetatov, cuverxevac dnp. 

b. Prepositions (except rept and mp6) drop their final vowel: dmofáAXo throw 
away, da-éBaddov ; but mepiBaddrow throw around, mepéBaddor, mpoBalyw step for- 
ward, mpoéBnv. But mpó may contract with the augment (spotfyv). 


450. But some verbs, which are not often used except as compounds, are 
treated like uncompound verbs and take the auginent before the preposition, as 
éxabjunv sat from xdbnuar, ékáOifov set, sat from xa6tqw, Audleca clothed from 
åupiévvůmt, éxdbevdov (and xabnbSov) slept from xabevdw, djmioTáumv, qyriorhOny 
from érlorauar understand. tye forms adie. and Adie The simple verbs occur 
mostly in poetry. But dmoAXaóc enjoy makes ámoXéAavxa, é£erá(o review étíraxa. 


448 D. Hom. has many reduplicated second aorists, as wé2foyv from melfw 
(716-) persuade, kekMóumv, ke-khóuevos from xédowar command, Xe-ka6éo 0a. from 
avOdvw (Xa6-) escape the notice of, re-pidéobar from pelðouar ($:0-) spare, Hp-apov 
from dpaploxw (&p-) join, Sp-opov from öprüp arouse. The indicative forms may 
take the syllabic augment, as in éré¢padov from d$pá(w (@pa8-) tell. From 
évirrw chide and épixw check come fjvirasov and cvéveror, and jptkaxer. 
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451. Double Augment. — Some verbs take two augments, one before and 
the other after the preposition, as 4v-exdunr, q»-eo xóuqv from dv-éxouar endure, 
qv-dx dour from évoxAée annoy, ewnvepbwyar from ¿mayop0óo set upright. So also, 
by analogy to the foregoing, a few verbs derived from compound words: Zz@e- 
oByrour from audi Burée dispute, qvredéxec from dvridixéw go to law (ávrióuos). 


452. Compounds of Svo- iil and e$ well. (1) 8vervxéo am unhappy, é-8va- 
TÜXovv, Se-Sua-rbyxnKxa. Ovo-npésTovv, dvo-npéoryxa from dve-aperréw do not occur. 
(2) evepyeréw do good, evepyérgaav, evepryérzka. (inscrip.), eùnpyérnka (texts). 


453. Verbs derived from compound nouns take the augment and the redupli- 
cation at the beginning ; as éuv6oAóyovv, peutOodbynka from ub0oNoyéao tell legends 
(uvborbyos teller of legends) ; @xoddpour, @xoddunka from olkodopéw build (oixodduos 
house-butider) ; #umóNeov, Hurddnxa from éuroddw traffic in (¿umo traffic). 

a. éxkrnoidfo hold an assembly (éxxdyola) makes qx-xAnolagoy or é£-e-kMg- 
claov. èyyváw pledge makes éveyóov, éveyónca and (better) hyyvwv, #'yyúmca,. 


454. Verbs derived from compound nouns whose first part is a preposition 
are commonly treated as if compounded of a preposition and a simple verb; as 
Karnyopéw accuse (karýyopos), kaTwyópovr, karyyópnka ; évOipéouar ponder (£v6U- 
Hos) éveÜUui)8mv, évreÜUpí)a0a.; émiopkéo swear falsely (émlopkos), éwedpxnxa ; èy- 
xeutio entrust (èv epl), évexelpwra. 

a. But several verbs are not treated as compounds, such as drardw deceive, 
amioréw distrust, àmopée am in difficulty, m=appmo á tona, speak freely. 


TENSE-SUFFIXES, THEMATIC VOWEL, MOOD-SUFFIXES 


455. Tense-Suffixes. — The tense-suffixes, which are added to the verb-stem 
to form the tense-stems, consist of the thematic vowel and certain other letters. 
No tense-suffixes are added to the verb-stem (1) in the second aorist active 
and middle, and second perfect and pluperfect, of w-verbs ; (2) in the perfect 
and pluperfect middle of verbs in -w and -,u. The tense-suffixes are as follows : — 

1. Present system, -%-, -r%-, -9€-, -v%-, -av%-, -ve%-, -va-, -vv-, -(i)ek9€ ; 
or none, as in $a-uér. 

Future system, -e %-. 

First aorist sytem, -ca-. 

Second aorist system, -%-; or none, as in @-orn-v. 

First perfect system, -xa- (plupf. -«n- from -xea-; ~ket from -Kee- ; -ke-). 
Second perfect system, -a- (plupf. -y-, -e:-, or -e-) ; or none, as in é-era-re. 
Perfect middle system. none (future perfect -%-). 

First passive system, @y-, -9e- (future passive -@n0%-). 

Second passive system, 7, -e- (future passive -70%-). 

N. — -a in the aorist is properly a relic of the personal ending (666). 


(9:00 cU CS OY OO D 


456. Thematic Vowel — The thematic, or variable, vowel appears at the 
end of the tense-stems in the present, imperfect, and second aorist active and 


455. D. For the Doric future -ce%-, the Epic first aorist -e %-, 
see 542 D. — For the doubling of ¢ in the future and first aorist, see 534 b. D., 
544 b. D. 
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middle of w-verbs, and in all futures and future perfects. The thematic vowel 
in the indicative is o before » or v (and in the optative of the tenses mentioned) ; 
elsewhere it is e. Thus, \0%-, Aur%-, Avo %-, Avon %-, edva %-; Aou, In 
the subjunctive it is °/7. 

a. Attic inscriptions have both -ec@wy and -orOwy in the imperative. 


457. Subjunctive. — In the subjunctive of all verbs the thematic vowel is 
9/a-. Thus, Aów-nev, Mn-Te, Mow-per, arelNg-re. 
a. Verbs in -vüju form their subjunctive like w-verbs. 


458. In the present and second aorist of ,u-verbs, and in the aorist passive, 
#/, is added to the tense stem. Thus rddpev from riéé-w-per, 06 from 6é-o, 
ribare from ri6é-y-re, Av8À from Av6é-w. 


459. Suffix of the Optative. — The optative adds the mood suffix -i-, or «y- 
which contracts with the final vowel of the tense-stein : Aouu for Aóo-i-u, prrolny 
for pirco-in-v, ri8siq» for r.0e-[n-y.  -«y- occurs only before active endings. When 
the suffix is -cy-, the 1 pers. sing. ends in -v; as Tipao- in-v = Trip» ; when it is 
-ī-, the 1 pers. sing. ends in -j4, as ripáo-i-j« = Timm. 


460. ıy is used as follows (in all other cases -ī-) :— 

a. In contracted verbs in the singular, rarely in the dual and plural. -t- 
appears in the dual and plural, rarely in the singular. 

b. In liquid verbs in the future active singular: $avoíg-v or gaveo-ly-v. In 
the dual and plural -i-: gavoirov, $avotuev for $aveó-i-rov, Qaveó-i-uev. 

c. Inthe singular of p-verbs : ri9elqv for rife-ly-v, 5:d0lqy for d:50-in-v, Belyy for 
6e-in-v. Here the modal sign is added to the tense-stem without any thematic 
vowel. -i- js more common in the dual and plural: riBetuev for ri8é-i-uev, idot- 
uev for 5:56-I-wev, etre for 6¢-i-re. Verbs in -vūu make their optatives like Abw. 

d. In the aorist passive: Xuñe(my for Av6e-[g-v, paveilny for dave-ty-v. In the 

, dual and plural -i- is more common : Av6etuev for Av6£-t-pev, Qavére for $avé-t-re. 

e. In some second perfects, as mpoeAndvOolys, and in the second aorist oxolny 
from @xw (but -cxo% in composition). 

N. — In the 3 pl. -ce- is regular before -v: Xio-i-v, Ti8e-ie-v, Av6e-te-v. 


461. a. In the 1 aor. opt. act. of w-verbs the endings -eas, -ee, and -eray are 
more common than ~ats, -a4, -arev. 

b. In the aor. opt. passive of all verbs and in. the opt. of 4-verbs and of ċon- 
tract verbs -crov, rmv, -uuev, -tre, ev are commoner than -cnTov, ~cyT ny, -tnpuev, 
-iyre, -noav. Prose writers use either the shorter or the longer forms ; poets use 
only the shorter forms. Except in contract verbs -yre is very common in the 2 
pl. and is sometimes the only form in the Mss., as dolnre, Helyre, yvolnre, -Bainre, 
dvOelnre, pavelyre; but the forms in question occur in prose writers and their 
genuineness is therefore unsupported by metrical evidence. 


457 D. Hom. has -%- instead of -?/4-, especially in the 1 aor., 2 aor. of m- 
verbs, and 2 aor. pass. (épboc oper, Sdouer, Tpame[ogey ; also in ies: elSoper). 
'Phese forms do not occur in the sing. or 3 pl. active. Verbs in w rarely show 
this % in the present. (Other examples 532, 667 D., 682 D.) 

460 D. --is very rare in Hom. in the dual and plural. 
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ENDINGS OF THE VERB: PERSONAL ENDINGS 


462. To make the complete verbal forms, to the tense-stems in the 
various moods are attached the personal endings in the finite moods 
and other endings in the infinitives, participles, and verbal adjectives. 
See 366. The personal endings of the four finite moods are given 
below. In many forms only the pu-verbs preserve distinct endings. 
Some of the endings are due to analogy of others.and many are still 
unexplained. The first person dual, when it is used, has the form 
of the first person plural. 


ACTIVE MIDDLE 
INDICATIVE INDICATIVE INDICATIVE INDICATIVE 
(primary tenses) (secondary tenses) (primary tenses) {secondary tenses} 
AND AND AND AND 
SUBJUNCTIVE OPTATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE OPTATIVE 
Sing. 1. — or -pt -y -par -pny 
2. -s (for -or), -ba (-c6a) — -s, -cba -CaL -co 
3. -ox (for -r) - — -TAL -TO 
Dual 2. -rov -Tov -o boy -o boy 
8. -tov -Tv -oboy -obyv 
Plur, 1. -pev -pev ~peda ~peba 
2. -Te -Te -obe -obe 
3. -ve (for -vre) -v, “TOV, -vrat -vTO 
ACTIVE MIDDLE 
IMPERATIVE 
Sing. 2. —, -&, -s -To 
3. -To -rĝw 
Dual 2. -TOV -or ov 
8. -TOV -rĝwy 
Plur. 2. -T€ -rbe 
3. -vrov (-recar) -obav (-cOwoar) 


462 D. Doric has -r: for -sı -ues for -uev, -vr in 8 pl., and -ray, -c ay, -uàv for 
-Trmv, -cOnY, “env. — -rür, -c Oar, -pārv are also Aeolic. 

The close agreement between Greek and Sanskrit may be illustrated by the 
inflection of Old Greek and Doric ¢ayé say, Skt. bhámi shine, epepor, Skt. 
ábharam bore. 
gpa-pl bhü-mi — $ü-róvbha-tás ^ f$epo-v Abhara-m éóepé-rqy»  Ábhara-tàm 
$d-s  bhási $ü-ués bhá-más  é$epe-s  ábhara-s é$épo-uey  ábharà-ma 
ga-rt bhá-ti $á-ré bhà-thá ^ £$epe-(7) ábhara-t éjépe-re — ábhara-ta 
$ü-róv bha-thás  $d-vrí bhá-nti — ééépe-rovábhara-tam ^ éepo-v(7) ábhara-n(t) 
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463. PRIMARY ENDINGS OF THE ACTIVE (IND. AND SUBJ.) 


a. r Sing. — -m is found only in 44-verbs. Verbs in -w have no ending 
and simply lengthen the thematic vowel (tw, Aetre). The perfect has no per- 
sonal ending, -a taking the place of a thematic vowel. 

b. 2 Sing.— (1) -cı is found in Hom. sct thou art from the weverb elut I 
am; possibly also in ýs thou sayest. Attic ef thou art is derived from éou. 
TíÓg-s is obscure. des is probably for Ave-or, Ade’, Aver, to which s has been 
added. Subj. Aéy-s follows the analogy of the indicative, but-with long thematic 
vowel. 7.64 for rié-gs. In the perfect -s (not for -sO has been added. 

(2) ~6a is a perfect ending, as in ole&a knowest for oi + 6a (83). From the 
perfect it spread to the imperfects feba wast, erba wentst, Zómc0a_ saidst, 
and to fdnoGa or FdewGa knewest. The perfect has commonly -a-s. oîsĝas and 
olas are late. 

c. 3 Sing. —-7. is found in weverbs: éo-rl, rlOnor for rí65-r. (Doric) by 
115. de is obscure, but it cannot be derived from AXbe-z¿ for Aŭe-re Aún, TLOR 
(for r«6ég) follow Aver, but with long thematic vowel. In the perfect, -e with no 
personal ending. 

d. 3 Pl.— Original -vr. is retained in Doric Abovrr, whence. Attic Aovor 
(115 a); évri, Attic elc, Subj. Xóos¿ from Abw-vri, rox from r.0éo-yru mordor 
from moidvre (Dor.). Many m forms are derived from -avri, as ribéaor (ri6é-avr(), 
6:068c« (51d6-avre), éer&ct (eord-avrt), loraor (from lord-avre), the accent of which 
has been transferred to rbe? (747 D. 1), 9io0c. from (Dor.) ri8e-vri, 9i8o-vr.. 
-&r. from -yri (35 b), properly the ending of the perfect after a consonant, ap- 
pears as -cı in Hom. regvxdior; but it has been replaced by -àc. out of -ayrú 
as in rerpád-ào. 


464. SECONDARY ENDINGS OF THE ACTIVE (IND. AND OPT.) 


The optative usually has the endings of the secondary tenses of 
the indicative. 


463 a. D. The Hom. subj é06Xegu, Tíóxcopu, dydyou, are new formations. 
Aeolic has $tNqu, okiuwm (indic. ). 

b. (1) eis or es in Hom. and Hat. is derived from eî + s. For this form 
écc([) may be read in Hom. Theocr. has -es for -eis (áuéNyes, etc.) and perf. 
merbvOes (557. 2. D.). 

b. (2) -c6« in Hom. indic. $fe82, rlOncba, ñ8mo a ; subj. ¿0éXne a. also writ- 
ten €6éAyoGa; opt. (rarely) halora, BáXow6a. | -6a occurs also occasionally in 
Doric (roGop}cGa) and Aeolic (£xew0a, pincha). 

c. Aeolic has rí09, moin, creddvor, but fe: says. Subj.: Hom. é6éAyox (also 
written é@é\no.; cp. Arcad. x). popéner, 6égot. 

d. Hom. has -àc. in faz they go, ior they are, and in feBdaor, yeydacr. 
Aeolic has Aoi, pleri, Tipace. š 

464 a. D. -» for -wm is very rare (rpéóow in Eur., áuáprow in Cratinus). 

c. Doric $s was for ze (r). 

€. -vis regular in Doric and common in Hom. and later poetry ; as éerü-y 
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a. r Sing.— -v stands for u (183 c), ep. £$epo-», Skt. ábhara-m. After a 
consonant g (sonant nasal, 20 b, 35 c) became a: £Avca for édvon, Epic fa was for 
3(c)« from qoy.* In the pluperfect - is from e-a (461). -v is found in the opta- 
tive when the mood suffix is -y- ; elsewhere the optative has -,«. 

b. 2 Sing. — On -cda see 403 b (2). 

c. 3 Sing. — -r dropped (133 b) in £Ave, érién, and in the opt. Abou, et» (cp. 
Old Lat. sed). dice has its -e from the perfect (cp. oióe) and shows no per- 
sonal ending. I 

d. Dual. — -ryv is rarely found for -rov in the 2 dual (ebpérqv in Plato). 
Hom. has éredxerov as 3 dual. 

e. 3 Pl. —-vfor-vr by 183 b. -sav (taken from the 1 aorist) is used (1) in 
the imperf. and 2 aor. of ju-verbs, as érí0e-rav, É0e-cav ; (2) in the aor. pass. 
éNó8n-cav, épdvn-oay (here -v preceded by a short vowel occurs in poetry, 
585 a. D.) ; (3) in the pluperf. ¿ħehúxe-sav; (4) in the opt. when -:5- is the modal 
suffix (460). In the opt. -rav is rare, 


465. ENDINGS OF THE MIDDLE (INDIC., SUBJ., OPT.) 


a. 2 Sing.— Primary -sæ retains its z in the perfect of all verbs (Aé\u-ca), 
and in the prés. of ju-verbs (7l6e-ca). Elsewhere e drops between vowels, as in 
Aóy or Avec from Abe-car, AVOHoy Or -e pari from Pavée-ca, Tiug from ripde-car ; 
subj. Ag from Ady-car, Pjvy from Phvy-car, 09 from Ofe-car, 5G from on-oa, Ñ 
from éy-cat, pĝ from giréyn-cat, Sndo? from SyrA6y= ôndón-sat. 

N. 1. — The forms -y and ~-e: are found in the present, future, and future per- 
fect. See 628. 

N. 2. — 8ívo and õúvy for õúrasaı, énloro and ériory for érlcraca:, épiec for 
éptecat, are poetic and dialectic or late. 

b. 2 Sing. — -so stays in all plups. and in the imperf. of pi-verbs. Else- 
where it loses its s, as in éddov from éAóe-co, éAóc e from édtca-co, éjrjvo from 
éptva-co, ¿imou from ¿X íme-so, š0gu from £6e-co, érpiw from émpla-co, ériuà from 
ériude-co, épidod from égidée-co. In the optative, Aboto, Abmoto, Ti8eto, elo, Abo auo, 
from A$oi-co, etc. ; riuQo from Tiuáor-co. 

N. 1. — éóóvo or ġõúrw and ġrisrw are commoner than éddvaco and ?míeraco 
from àóvaua. am able and érloraya: understand. 

N. 2.— After a diphthong or a long vowel in the 2 aor. indic. mid. -ro is re- 
tained, as elso (mu. send), dvnoo (óvivguc« benefit). 


(Zorn-cav), Z88o-y (0l80-cav), plànher (€pidHOn-cav), rpádev (érpádn-cav). The 
short vowel before »(7) is explained by 40. Hom. fev were became fjv, used 
in Dor. as 3 pl. ; in Attic it was used as 3 sing. 

465 a. D. Hom. has fgoóXea, perf. uéurgai, but pres. d¥vaca, wapicraca: ; 
dec is unique (for Spear) ; subj. 8vga. Doric often contracts, as oty for ofe-a. 
Aeolic generally leaves eac open (xetce-ac). Hdt. has open -eat, -yar 

b. Hom., Doric, and Aeolic have generally open forms, as Hom. BáXXe-o 
(rarely BáAXAev), @dioa-0. “peto, «reto are from -eeo. Hom. has éudpvao for Attic 
éudpvaco, and may drop c even in the pluperfect (fccvo). When Doric con- 
tracts ao we have à. In Hdt. ao, eo are open, but the writing ev foy eo is found. 
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€. Dual.— Tho 1 pl. is used for the 1 dual except in the three poetic forms 
mepiddpebor, dedelupebor, ópuópe0ov. Hom. has -e6ov for -a89v in bwptoces bor. 

d. r Pl.—In epic and dramatic poetry -uesóa is often used for -uefa for’ 
metrical reasons (fovXóuec6a, mu TájecÓa). 

e. 2 Pl. —On the loss of z in oe (ÉrraX6e), see 103. 

f. 3 Pl. — After vowel stems -vrai, -vro are preserved. After stems ending 
in a consonant -vra:, -vro became -arar -aro by 35 b. These forms were retained 
in prose till about 400 p.c. (e.g. reráxarat, éreráxaro). 


466. ENDINGS OF THE IMPERATIVE 


1. Active. 

a. 2 Sing.— Ae, Mime, rí6e. (for -(0e-e) have not lost -&, - is found 
in 2 aor. pass. pdvy-0; in er$-0. and fera-0.; in some 2 aorists, like yrô-b, 
TMj-8u m(-0. Which are wm forms though they have presents of the w form 
(687). Also in fo-6 be or know, (6 go, gabe or pabi say. AVOnT is for Xu0n0, 
by 125 b. 

b. -s occurs in 6és, és, 56s, ex és (and in the rare Olyes, ries). This -s is not 
derived from -6i. 

C. AÜc-ov aor. act. and A0c-a. aor. mid. are obscure in origin. 

2. Middle. 

a. 2 Sing. — -co retains its = in thé (rare) perf. of all verbs and in the pres. 
of ju-verbs (AdAuoo, rideco, orago). Elsewhere c is dropped, as in Aov from 
Abe-go, durod from duré-co, 608 from 66-co, ob from é-co, mpi from mpla-co, Tina 
from ripde-co. 

N.—rlOov, iac, olov are poetic or late. 

9. 3 Pl.— For -vrov and -e0c» we find -rwsav and -rôwoav in prose after 
Thucydides, in Euripides, and in inscriptions after 300 s.c. Thus, \dérwoay, Mod- 
recu», AvéaÜccav, NorácÓccar, AVOATwoar, Nrérocav, MrécÉwcav, PnvdcOwoay, 
Qavíürecar, Tin&cÓocay, pirelrOwoar, yeypapdwoar, merela0ocav, riérocav, é- 
roca», Óérocav, Ties Owoar, Oc Owoar, -érocar, -ErOwoay. 

N.—éorwy for óvrev is rare. Attic inscriptions have (very rarely) 
“VT WTA. 


f. -aran -aro-occur in Hom. regularly in the perfect and pluperfect of 
consonant stems, as rerpdg¢ara:, ara: for éc-vrai, Haro for djc-vro from ĝua 
(jopac) ; also in stems ending in -c, as plaro. -arau -aro were transferred to 
vocalic stems, as BeBdjarar, BeBjaro, Hdt. dvvéarar. Hom. has -6-arae in éq- 
Addara: from édadvw drive. In the opt. -aro always (yevolaro for yévowro). In 
Hdt. m before -ara:, -aro is shortened, as perf. #yéara for hyh-aTat = Hynvras, 
éBeBdéaro for -yaro, For ketvrai, Hom. xelarar and xéarat, Hdt. has xéarai,. In 
the opt. Hdt. has -aro: BovAolaro, õeğaiaro. In Hdt. -aran -aro occur even in the 
present system, riééarat, dSuvéarar, toréaro. 

466 a. D. -0 is not rare in Hom., pres. d{5w4 = didou, spyvG, aor. KADOL, pert. 
rérhaft, Aeolic has tora, óíXm. mle, 8éxot, Sido (Pindar) are very rare. 

3. Doric has also -vre, as in wapexóvro ; Aeolic -vrov, as dépovrov. Doric 
has -e6c (pl.) and -e6«». 
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ENDINGS OF THE PLUPERFECT, ENDINGS IN sô 


467. Endings of the Pluperfect Active.—-~-y, -ys, -e(v) are derived from 
-e(a)a, -e(c)as, -e(c)e. In later Greek the endings are -euw, -eis, -e&(v), -ewov, 
-etrmv, -&per, -eve, and very late -ecay. 


468. The Endings -c9c, etc. — The = of the endings -e6e, -z0o, -z0ov, -a6cv, 
-va: (409 N.) has no exact parallel in cognate languages, and seems to have 
spread in Greek from forms like reréAec-6e, Zfwo-6e, etc., where a sigma-stem 
was followed by original -6c. 


ENDINGS OF THE INFINITIVE, PARTICIPLE, AND VERBAL 
ADJECTIVE i 


469. Infinitive. The following are the endings added to the tense-stem to 
make the infinitive. 
a. -ev: in present and 2 aorist active of w-verbs, all futures active. Thus, Atecy, 
Tiu&v, Ncreiv, Noe, pavety from Aie-ev, riude-ev, Aré-ev, ócc-ev, Qavéc-ev. 
b. -av: in 1 aor. active, as Moa, madera, Sekar I 
C. ,-vav: (1) present, 2 perf. of u-verbs, the two passive aorists, as r(é-voi, écrá- 
vat, AvOfj-vat, $avíj-va.; (2) perfect active, XeAvké-vau and elóc-va. from 
ció-e (ofda). 
N. 1.— The ending eva: appears in the 2 aor. of u-verbs, as dodvar from deus 
Oetvar from 6é-eva;, 
d. -o@a.: in other cases. 
N. 2. — The infinitives are old cases of substantives, those in -a. being datives, 
the others locatives. 


470. Participles. — The stem of the participle is formed by adding the fol- 
lowing endings to the tense stem. 
a. -vr-: in all active tenses except the perfect, and in 1 and 2 aor. passive (301). 
b. -or-: in the perfect active (for -for-) ; masc. -ós, fem. -via, neut. -ós (301 c). 
€. -pevo-: in the middle, and in the passive except in the aorist. 


471. Verbal Adjectives. — Most of the verbals in -rós and -réos are formed 
by adding these suffixes to the verbal stem of the aorist passive (first or second). 
Thus, gidgrds, -réos (é-hOvj-Oqv) ; mewrós, -réos (é-meio-0qv) ; TeNeaTós, -réos 
(e-redéo-Onv) ; oradrés, -réos (¢-ordd-nv); BAnTós, -réos (é-BMj-0yv). On the 
accent of compound verbals, see 425 c. 


467 D. Hom. has -ea, -ns, -& or e-v (-ee only in #8ëee), -ecav, and rarely -ov, 
ves, -€ ; Hdt. has -ea, -eas, -ee (-e 2), -eare, -ecav. 

469 D. -ev appears also in Hom. ià£ev (miswritten ióéew). Hom. has no case 
of -evar (for iéva: write tuevac). For -ev or -ve. Hom. often uses -pevar (also 
Aeolie) and -pev (which is also Dorie) ; ; both endings show the accent on the 
preceding syllable, as fevyvóuevat, Zupevar ( — elvar), piihuevat, oTýpevat, éz duevau, 
á£éuevat, òuorobýuevar, Satuevar ; Tibéuev, upev, tuev, 0éuev, éA0£gev, ü£éuev. Doric 
has -uev in the aorist passive, as alexvv6Suev. -uev is preceded.by a short syllable 
and generally stands before a vowel. -va: always follows a long vowel. Doric 
has -yv and -ev in the present. Aeolic has -nv in the present and 2 aorist. 
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` 
a. Some are derived from other stem forms (pres. and fut.), as gep-rés, 
i-réov, duva-rés; ueverós (Cp. uevé-« = pevô fut.). 


472. Verbals in -rés, -rý, -rév either (1) have the meaning of a perfect pas- 
sive participle, as cpumrés hidden, maióeurós educated, or (2) express possibility, 
as vonrós thinkable, ópàrós visible. Many have either signification, but some are 
passive only, as momrós done. See 425 c. N. 

a. Usually passive in meaning are verbals from deponent verbs, as uiugrós 
imitated. 

b. Usually active in meaning are compounds derived from transitive active 
verbs; but some intransitive verbs make active verbals, as purés flowing. 

c. Many are active or passive, others only active: peurrés blamed, blam- 
able, blaming, murós trusting in (rare), trusted, &mpüxros doing nothing, not 
done, $0eykrós sounding. 


473. Verbals in -réos, -réà, -réov express necessity (cp. the Lat. gerundive in 
-ndus), as doréos that must be given, wadevréos educandus. 


FORMATION OF THE TENSE-SYSTEMS (Q AND MI-VERBS) 
CHANGES IN THE VERB-STEM 


474. From the verb-stem (or theme) each tense-stem is formed by 
the addition of a tense-suffix (455) or of a prefix, or of both. In 
475-495 certain modifications of the verb-stem are considered. 


475. Variation in Quantity. — Many verbs of the first class (498 ff.) 
show variation in the quantity of the vowel of the verb-stem, which is 
commonly long in the present but fluctuates in other tenses, as A-c, 
Ad-ow, &v-ca, but AeAU-Ka, ACAT-pot, €AV-Oyv. (Other examples, 500.) 

a. Some verbs of the Fourth Class (523 c) lengthen a short vowel of the pres- 
ent in some other tenses. Thus, A\auBdvw (AaB-) take, Appouat, Ana, e Anumat, 
€Njó8», but 2 aor. £Aafov. 


476. Vowel Gradation (35, 36). — Verbs of the first class show a 
variation between a strong grade (or two strong grades) and a weak 
grade. The weak grades, Z u, à, appear especially in the second 
aorist and second passive systems; the corresponding strong grades, 
e (ot), ev (ov), x (v), appear usually i in the other systems (ou ov, o, in 
the second perfect). 


a. Expulsion of a short vowel between consonants (so-called syncope 493) 
produces a weak form of the stem of the same grade as v, a (36). Cp. yi-y»-0- 
pa become (aor. é-yev-ó-uqv), (g-nt-b-pqy (pres. méT-0-uat fy) with &-Acr-o-v, 
É-óvy-o-v, é-rák-m-v (477 c). So £- e x-o-v got from éx-w have. 

b. ais the weak form of ņ (6), as in rýxw érákqv ; and of e, when e has X, z, 
mn p before or after it, as in rpérw, érpám qv (479). 


477. 'The following examples illustrate the principles of 476. 
a. ev Ov v: Aero leave, rAelvw, 2 perf. AéNovra, AéAeusuat, heip, 2 aor. ÉAvrrov. 
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N.— The weak form appears when the verb undergoes Attic reduplieation 
(446) ; as in áAciów anoint, 2 perf. drprupa, XML épeikw tear (lonic and 
poetic), 2 perf. épypeypar, 2 aor. fpixor; èpeimw overthrow, Epic peas | but 
épelðw prop, épijpew par. 

b. ev ov v: éAeó(0)couac I shall go, 2 perf. ES (Epic &fXov9a), 2 aor. 
(Epic frvdov) ; petryw flee, Gebtoua. or $ev£oüuac 2 perf. répevya, 2 aor. Epvyov ; 
péw flow (for fev-w, 43), peboouar, éppinxa (bue-), 2 aor. pass. épptiny. 

N. — xéw pour (for xev-w, 43), @xea (for £xeva), has v in kéxvxa, kéxvpat, xý- 
Onv ; cebw (poetic) urge, ~ooeva, Éccvpat, écoí0q» or éovOny rushed. See also 
revxw in the List of Verbs. 

€. noa: phy-rim break, pitw, Eppnta, 2 perf. Zppwya, 2 aor. pass. épp&ymv ; 
Tfjk-c melt, Tio, črna, rérgka, érfx05v, 2 aor. pass. rány. 

N. — Verbs of class c usually have & in the 2 aorist, e in the 2 perfect (if 
there is one), elsewhere yn. w occurs in the present in rpóyc gnaw, 2 aor. éÉrpayov. 


478. Change of e to o in the Second Perfect. — In the second perfect 
e of the verb-stem is changed to o. 


KÀém-r-o steal xéxhopa, (ámo-)krelvo kill (xrev-, 519) -ékrova, Néy-w collect 
elXoxa, rác xc, fut. reloouar (from mev6cogai, 100) mérovða, réur-w send réroupa, 
crépy-o love &cropya, tikrw beget réroxa, rpém-« turn rérpopa, tpéd-w nourish 
Térpoóa, pbelp-w corrupt EpOopa. So in yly(e)vouar become éyevóugv, yéyova ; 
éyelpw awaken éypiyopa (446). This change corresponds to that of e to o, (477 a). 


479. Change of e to a. — In verb-stems containing A, m, v, p, an e is 
usually changed to « in the first perfect, perfect middle, and second 
passive systems. 


Tpér-w turn, rérpanuae érpámrmv (1 aor. érpéóOmv); rpéd-w feed, réOpaupat, 
érpáómv (1 aor. é&péó0qv) ; orelpw (orep-) sow, Érmapuac, domdpny ; pbelpw (p0ep-) 
destroy, É$0apuau épOdpynv; oré\dw (ored-) send, &araXka, ~oradpar, éorddryy ; 
Telvw (rev-) stretch, réraka, Térapyat, érá0mv (1 aor.). 

a. Also in the2 aor. pass. of xAérre steal (éxXámmv), wréxw weave (érAáxmv), 
Tépro gladden (Epic érdpryv). Many of these verbs also show o in the second 
perfect (478). 


480. This & is also found in the second aorist active and middle of kreíve kill 
(éxravoy poetic), réuve cut (dialectal grayov), rpérw turn (Érpamov poetic), répro 
gladden (éraprépnv poetic), poetic dépxoua: see (Zdpaxov), Also mépbw, mr ccc. 


481. < in the perfect middle in kékAeugat (kNémrco steal), mwéwheypar (whéxw 
weave) is introduced from the present. 


482. The & in 479, 480 is developed from a liquid or nasal brought between 
two consonants (95 b). Thus, gorahya:, rérayac from éordwar, reryuat, érdény 
from érvOnv (20 b). Here erà, rv represent weak grades of the stem. 

o 


483. a. The variations e, o, a, e appear in Tpérw turn, rpéjo, €rpeja, 2 perf. 
Térpooa, TÉTpaupat, érpébO0nv, 2 aor. pass. érpámqv; frequentative rpwrdw (867). 

b. The variations e, o. o appear in méroua: fly, moréoua, (poet.) and frequen- 
tative rwrdouar (poet., 867) fly about. 
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484. s, ain the Second Perfect. — In the second perfect à of the 
verb-stem is lengthened to y (a): 64AX« (8aA-) bloom, réðyàa; daívo 
(daw-) show, répyva; paíve (pav-) madden, wéuqva; kpüfe (kpay-) cry 
out, Kéxpaya. 

485. Addition of «e—a. To the verb-stem < is added to make the present 
stem in doxéw seem, fut. 56fw, aor. Zdoka (Sox-) ; SO in yauéw marry, ó0éo push. 
Usually e is added in some stem other than the present. 

b. In many verbs e is added to the verb-stem to form the tense-stems other 
than present, second aorist, and second perfect, e.g. udxoua: (pax-) fight, uaxob- 
pau (= gaxe(a)ouar), euaxerduny, ueuáxupoi. So &xPouar am grieved, BoAouat 
wish, yiyvouae become, dé want, (¿)0éXo wish, pédrw intend, pédre is a care, 
olopat think. 

c. In some verbs eis added to form one or more tense-stems, as pévw (per-) 
remain, weuévnxa (ueve-) to avoid -»-xa in the perfect. So, véuw distribute, ëxw 
have, otxouacam gone. So also dapbdvw, óc $alvouat, péw, oreiBw (poetic), rvyxávo. 

d. Some verbs have alternative presents with or without e. Here sometimes 
one is used in prose, the other in poetry, sometimes both are poetic or both used 
in prose. Thus, £A«e draw (Hom. also édxéw), idxw laxéw sound (both poetic), 
nébw pedéw (both poetic), pirrw and pirréo throw (both in prose). 


486. Addition of a and o. — a or o is added to the verb-stem in some verbs. 
Thus, pixdoua: bellow (Epic 2 aor. pórov), euixnoduny ; àMokopac (&A-) be cap- 
tured, &Xócouo! from àXo- ; Óu»v-,u swear (óu-) Guoca, dudpora etc. (Ouo-); 
olxoua. am gone, Epic ofxcka or ğxwka. 


487. Lengthening of Short Final Vowel. — Verb-stems ending in a 
Short vowel generally lengthen that vowel before the tense-suffix 
in all tenses (except the present and imperfect) formed from them. 
Here a (except after e, « and p) and e become y, o becomes o. 


Tiuá-e (Tiga-) honour, Tiwí-cw, ériug-ca, Teriuy-ka, rerivy-par, ériudj-Ümv ; 
Onpd-w (0npa-) hunt, Onpd-cw, é0/pà-ca, etc, (889) ; moréw (mow-) make, movíj-sc, 
éroly-oa, weroin-Ka, mTemolu-uou, émovj-0qv; Snrddw (09o-) manifest, Iydd-cw, 
edprAwW-oa, etc. ; éáe permit, éácc, etc. 

a. Note dxpodcopa:, Axpodcdyny, etc. from dxpodopa: hear; xpücc, expnoa 
from xpáe give oracles; xpücouat éxpyoduny from xpáouo: use; Tpícco and 
@rpyoa from rerpaívo bore are from rpe-. : 

b. Verb-stems adding e or o (486), and stems apparently receiving a short final 
vowel by metathesis (128), lengthen the short final vowel, as go/Xoua. (fovA-) 
wish, BovMj-couat (BovXe-, 485), káuvw (kap-) am weary, Kéxun-Ka (kua-). 


485 D. Some Ionic and poetic verbs adding e are àAé£o, Mboua, yeywrdw, ynbéw, 
ovréw, elpopar, eDNée, émavpéu, Kedadéw, kéXouat, kevréc, KÝÕW, kTuTéw, kvpéo, AdoKw, 
nébouau ufo, wardéouat, piyéw, oTvyéo, Topéw, xátw, péw (poetic forms), xpar- 
opéw; üumhakiokwo, áàmajliekeo; Epio é0iáckqca (8i0áokw), ribjow, membjac, 
Tes (relw), repidjcopar (pelBouar). 

486 D. ais added also in BpUxdopat, yodw, Snpidouar, Nux udo, uNnKdouar, unridw. 
All these are mainly poetic. 
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488. Retention of Short Final Vowel. — Many verb-stems ending 
apparently in a short vowel retain the short vowel, contrary to 487, 
in some or all the tenses. 


yerd-w laugh, yehdoouat, éyéddoa, éyehdoOny ; redéw finish, redo from redé-w, 
érékera, reréAcxa, reréhecpac, ererécOny; àvów accomplish, avicw, Frica, vo pat. 

a. The following verbs retain the final short vowel of the verb-stem in all 
tenses: äya-uat, aldd-ouar, dkéopan No, åvú-w, ápéckw (dpe-), dpxé-w, åpó-w, 
dpó-w, yerd-w, dAabvo (éra-), édxd-w, and ÉAk-w (éAx-e-), Eué-w, épá-w, Épa-uai 
(poet.), dr Olw (ér6:-, é8-e-, €50-), éw, OAd-w, tác kouat (tha-), Krd-w break, ue0úc xo 
(uebu-), Ew, wri-w (mrU-, mTU-), omd-w, TeMé-w, rpé-, POlvw ($0), PAd-w, 
xard-w, xé-e (xv-). Also all verbs in -a»»wq. and -errvi (except £cf»xa from 
c Bévvopa extinguish), and GXXoj (0N-e-), öuvüm (ón-, due-, duo-), or bpviue (orTop-e). 

b. The following verbs keep short the final vowel in the future, but lengthen 
it in one or more other tense-systems, or have double future forms, one with the 
short vowel, the other with the long vowel: aivéw (airéow, Areca, Hrexa, HréOnr, 
Tivquac), ExOouar (&x0-, dxGe-), kaħé-w, pdxoua (pax-e-), góc, wivw (me, T0-), 
wobé-w, mové-w, épt-w (Epic), $0ávo ($0a-). p 

c. In some verbs the final short vowel of the verb-stem remains short in one 
or more tense-stems, but is lengthened in the future, as déw bind, frc, Zina, 
bédexa, Sédeuat, é8é0my. So aipéw, Balvo (Ba-), Bivéw (fv-), dldwut (Bo-, dw-), 
SUva-yat, úw (OU-, 00-), edploxw (ebp-e-), Exw (cex-, axe-), 00w (0U-, 00-), tyme 
(£=, h-), tornu (arü-, o77-), Abw (AV-, Nu-), TLOnus (O€-, On-), rivo (re), pów (Pi-, 
$U-), and the root ép-, pe- (efrov). 

d. Most of the verbs refusing to lengthen a final short vowel have verb-stems 
originally ending in e (624) ; as reħéw from reNeo-19 (cp. rò Tédos). By analogy 
to these, other verbs retain their short final vowel. 


489. Insertion of c. — In the perfect middle and first aorist pas- 
sive systems, verbs which retain a short final vowel and some others 
usually insert o before the personal ending. 


Thus, redéw (488 d), reréXeo uat, eredéoOnv; omdw draw, éoracpat, éordcOny ; 
kenedw order, kekékeva at, éxehedaOny ; "ycyvóoko know, éyvoouat, éyvóoÓmnr. 

a. If the aorist passive ends in -ênv and not in -c@nv, the perfect middle does 
not insert ø. Thus -@nv, not -c@yy, occurs in all verbs in -evw except Aeócw stone 
to death, in all verbs in w which have -éyv preceded by m, in all verbs in -ow 
except xóo heap up, and in all verbs in -aw except those that retain d. Stems 
originally ending in = (624) properly show c. 

b. If the aorist passive ends in -e6«»v, the perfect middle may or may not 
insert c. Verbs in -atw and -¿¿o (stems -ad, 40) regularly have o by 88, 587. 
In the case of other verbs some always show z, some never show c, and some 
are doubtful. In many cases the later usage with = has crept into the Mss. of 


488 D. Here belong Epic dxyddw, koréw, Aodw, vewéw, and the forms daca, 
-duny, deca.  épów shows épi- and épi-. 

489 D. Hom. has original forms in redpaduévos ($pátw), kekopuGuévos (kopórrw), 
émémiBuey (mel0c). 
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the classical authors (so with the perfect of ddéw, Baive, dpdw, (vrvüpt, Khelo 
(ahw), edito, xpiw, and with the aorist of rase). 

c. The following verbs show an inserted ø both in the perfect middle and the 
aorist passive in classical Greek : alddoyat, "ycyvóo ko, éAkóo, 0Náo, Opadw, keXebw, 
kKXáto, xva(bw, kopévvupa, xudtw, tbo, aipmNgpa, mpi, mrirre, cféryüju, celo, oke- 
Sdvvip, ordw, Tayo, Tedéw, rivo, bw, $Aáo, xbw, xpdu. 

d. The following form only the perfect middle with c in classical Greek : Btvéw, 
Évyüga (euan, but éero Hom.), épóv, (órvvopa, éw, *óbVoccouat, réw, Prevw (Hdt.). 

e. The following form only the aorist passive with ç in classical Greek : yapar, 
ákoów, åvúw, dpéoxw, &xOopat, yeddw, daiviju, Spdw, dw, čpauat, épdw, irdexopar, 
KXelo (iN), Aevw, ue0boko, pupanjoko, dtw, dvoyar (Hdt.), male, radralw, merá»- 
rūpi, Thump, palco, porrdpu, eTópyvja, xoNáo, xpdopar, xpáo, xpi. 

f. Only in post-classical Greek is = attested both in the perfect middle and 
aorist passive in dpxéw, fév, kraiw, (dro) Aadw, Abw, SATA, ew, Tralw, các, Vaso. 
— Only in the perfect middle: dyaya:, dxotw, dviw, yeddw, dpdw, éuéw, Épaua, 
kepávvüut, Kodovw, pebUoKw, valo, váo spin, drulw, male, radralw, merávvog. (and in 
Tonic), míumpw«u. (Aristotle; earlier perf. mérpnpai), orbprius, xaħáw, yabo. 
When the perfect middle is not attested in classical Greek some at least of 
the « forms from the above verbs may represent classical usage, provided the 
aorist passive has -a6q». — Only in the aorist passive: dxéopat, ddéw, dptw, Balvo, 
Bivéw, yedw, civ, ddavrw, Epupat, pów, Ldvvipu, Kalo, éw, Pine. véo heap up, 
X66íccopat, whéw, TTÓO, od (o, POdvw. 

g. Some verbs have double forms (one of which may be disputed) in the 
classical period: $óvapai: éšuyñ09> and éðvvárðnņv (chiefly Ionic and poetic) ; 
Kepdvvips: éxpdénv and éxepdcOnr ; Kpotw: kékpovgai better than rékpove uai; véw : 
vévnpar and vévnopyar; öpp: dudpouac (and dudpoora), dydOqv and dubcOny. — 
Dialectal or dialectal and late are ¿8óc0nv for eos» (Bodo), dpracuar Hado byy 
(@ravvw), kexdpnuar for xexdperuar (kopévvüpa), weméracpuat (merávrüua). 

h. Some verb-stems ending in v show -c-ua. in the perfect middle: 48$»w, 
palvw, Taxbvo, mepaivw, bpalvw, $aíve. Thus mé$acgua, djóvcua, pueplacpat. 
Dialectal or late: @ndtvw, xoihalyw, aided Avpalvouot, talyw, ¿npa yo, onpatya, 
On -upar see 579. 

i, Observe that some vowel verbs inserting = do not lengthen the final vowel 
of the verb-stem in any tense (yeAdw, reMée); and that some not inserting c 
(5éw, Ow, dw) do not lengthen the final vowel in some tenses, ém-awée com- 
mend and rap-a.véw exhort do not insert = and have the short vowel in all tenses. 

j The insertion of c in the perfect middle started in the 3 sing. and 2 pl. 
Before the endings -ra: and -o6e, z was retained in the case of verbs with stems 
originally ending in z (as reXéw), or where c developed from r, ô, 6 (98) before 
-rau -G0e (wérerat from memeiórac). See 409b, 624. In all cases where the 
verb-stem did not originally end in c, the sigma forms are due to analogy; as in 
KekéXeva par (kehebw), wérhno pat (rlumdnut), yrwopar ("yeyróo kw). 


490. Addition of 0. — The present stems of some poetical verbs are made 
by the addition of 0; as y#-0-o spin, rd}-6-w am full (m(p-rNg-u). Cp. 832. 


490 D. A few verbs make poetic forms by adding -9%- to the present or 
the 2 aorist tense-stem, in which a or e (v once) takes tlie place of the thematic 
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a. Most of the indicative forms seem to be impérfects, but since some have the 
force of aorists (e.g., Soph. O. C. 862, 1334, O. 1. 650), in certain editions they 
are regarded as second aorists, and the intinitives aud participles are accented 
(against the Mss.) on the ultima (G:axaéety, eika6óv). 


491. Omission of v. — Some verbs in -ve drop the v of the verbal 
stem in the first perfect, perfect middle, and first passive systems. 


kpivw (xkpir-), judge, xéxpi-xa, xéxpt-pat, éxpl-Onv. So also kMvo incline, wrivw 
wash. 


492. Metathesis.— The verbal stem may suffer metathesis (128). 


a. In the present: 8rx$ckc die, 2 aor. ÉGavov, pert. 7é0vqxa. 

b. Inothertenses: gáAXe throw (Bad-), perf. BEBAnKa, EBAROnY (Bry-); réurc cut 
(reu-v-), 2 aor. Éreuov, perf. rérwgka ; Sépxopae (8epk-) see, 2 aor. čôpa- 
Kov; répmc delight, 2 aor. pass. éráprqv and érpásqv (both poetical). 


493. Syncope. — Some verbs suffer syncope (44 b). 


a. In the present; mimrw fall for rer (e)r-w, loxw hold for (7)i-0(e)x-w (125 e), 
pluve for p-uev-o. 
b. In the future: rrjoouae from réropac fly. 
c. In the second aorist: £cxov for é-eex-ov from Zxe (éx- for cex-, 125 e). 
d. In the perfect: mé-mra-uac have expanded from merá-vyuj. 
N.—Syncopated forms are properly weak stems (476 a). 


494. Reduplication. — The verb-stem may be reduplicated. 

a. In the present with i: wyiyró-okco (yvw-) know, ri-0n-j& place, t-orn-m set, 
ót-8w-u. give. The present reduplication may be carried over to other 
tenses: d:5d(K)oKw Leach (99), ddd=w. With e: re-rpalyw bore. 

b. In the second aorist: dyw (dy-) lead, Hy-ay-ov ; ëmoua: follow, éemóugv (for 
ce-oT-opmv). . 

c. Regularly with e in the perfect. 


495. Iterative Imperfects and Aorists in -cx%-.— Homer and Herodotus 
have iterative imperfects and aorists in -exov and -exougr denoting a customary 
or repeated past action. Homer has iterative forms in the imperfect and 1 and 
2 aorist active and middle. Herodotus has no iteratives in the 1 aorist and few 


vowel of the simple verb. Such forms are chiefly Homeric, but occur sometimes 
in Attic poetry, very rarely in prose. Thus, #xeyéñe (pħéyw burn), edudKador 
(Sidkw pursue), Zexe0ov (#xw have). 6-forms are found in moods other than 
the indicative (eixá9w, elxdBouu, dutvdbare, Sewxdberv, elkáÜcv). 

492 D. See the List of Verbs for poetical forms of áuaprávo, daphdvw, Op&árTw, 
Brdoxnw, Oqud eo, euw, Top-. 

493 D. See the List of Verbs for poetical forms of rédw, wedd{w, nédrw, pédo- 
wat; also Éreruov found, čEmeprov slew. 

494 D. Poetic dpapicxw (dp) fit, and the intensives (867) pap-palpw (uap-) 
Slash, rop-ptpw (pup-) grow red, vau-$aive ($av-) shine brightly, ro-rviw (mvv-) 
puff. Also with 7 in dy-déx-ro greeted (Mss. deldexro). 
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in the 2 aorist; and only from w-verbs. Herodotus regularly and Homer usually 
omit the augment. -aw verbs have -aa-ckov or -a-cKxov; -ew Verbs -ee-ekov, in 
Hom. also -e-cxov. -a-cxoy is rare in other verbs than those in -ae. The vowel 
preceding the suffix is always short. 

a. The suffix -ex9£- is added to the tense-stem. Imperf.: petye-oxe (peúyw 
flee), Éxe-akov (ëxw have), viká-ekouev (vikáe conquer), yoda-cxe (yodw bewail), 
kpómrra-oke (kpómrco hide), xadée-cxov (kaħéw call), fwrvóckero (forvdpe gird); 
1 aor.: dmo-rpéja-oke (ámorpéme turn away); 2 aor.: $íye-oxe, ará-oke stood. 


VERB-STEM AND PRESENT STEM 


496. From the verb-stem (or theme) the present stem is formed 
in several ways. All verbs are arranged in the present system 
according to the method of forming the present stem from the verb- 
stem. Verbs are named according to the last letter of the verb-stem 
(376): 1. Vowel Verbs, 2. Liquid Verbs (including liquids and 
nasals), 3. Stop Verbs. 


|. PRESENT SYSTEM 
(PRESENT AND IMPERFECT ACTIVE AND MIDDLE) 


497. The present stem is formed from the verb-stem in five dif- 
ferent ways. There are, therefore, five classes of present stems. 
The verb-stem is sometimes the present stem, but usually it is 
strengthened in different ways. A sixth class consists of irregular 
verbs, the present stem of which is not connected with the stem or 
stems of other tenses. 


` 


FIRST OR SIMPLE CLASS 


498. Presents of the Simple Class are formed from the verb-stem 
with or without the thematie vowel. 


499. (D) Presents with the thematic vowel (wverbs). The pres- 
ent stem is made by adding the thematic vowel %- to the verb-stem, 
as di-w, watdet-w, coo, piv-w, weiO-w, pedy-w, and the denominative 
verbs ripd-w, piriéw, Bactret-w. For the personal endings, see 463 ff. 
For the derivation of many of these verbs, see 522. 


500. The final vowel of the verb-stem is long in the present indicative, but 
either long or short in the othe tense-stems, of the following verbs in -vw or «w. 
1. a. Verbs in -vw generally have v in Attic in the present; as \tw loose, dtw 
go under, G6 sacrifice (almost always), tw make grow (Casually). Also in 
ddiw, dpriw, BpevObouar, ynptouar, Saxptw (once š), idpiw, lcxbo, karTÜG, Kviw, 


500. 1. D. Homer has short v in áħúw, dvdw, Bptw, dw, épów, quw, Tavdw, 
pów, and in all denominative verbs except épyriovro and érifiover, where v is 
metrically necessary ; long v in £ów, arów, v»; anceps in dw sacrifice (v doubt- 
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kwxtw, koto (usually), pyviw, ómóc (ómviw), mTÓc, ptoyat, orbouat, TpÜc, ver; 

possibly in efAvopar, uóc, pho, Edw, priw; Arviw, pnptopat, wrAnOiw (once č), 

giriw. dpiw (U) is doubtful. 

b. -vw has v short in ávóe, dpiw, Bpów, kAóc (but KAOL), weddw, and in all 
verbs in -»ve. 

2. Attic has t in primitive verbs in -w, as mpiw, xpiw, xAtw, but Tin rie. De- 
nominative verbs have t ; but siw. 

501. Several verbs with medial z, v in the present, show i or t, š or v in some 
other tense or tenses. Thus, 0MBo press ré0a, rviyw choke émviyu, rpiBwo 
rub rérpipa érplBv, Tipw raise smoke érigny, yxw cool pixy. 

502. Verb-stems having the weak grades a, t, v, show the strong : 
grades y, e ev in the present; aS THK-w » (ri) melt, Aecro (Ar-) leave, 
deóyo (dvy-) flee 

a. To this class belong also Abw, eme, réóyra am astonished, 2 aor. Éradov, 
drelgw, (8é80wa, 103), eco. (orca), (eta, 503 a), épelico, épelrw, welOw, orelBw, 
otelxu, peldouat ; épelyouat, kebOc, meUBouat, Tebx o. 

503. Present Stems in -e%- for ev9c-. — The strong form ev before the the- 
matic vowel became ef (ev) and then e (20 a, 43) in the verbs béo run @eúrona, 
véo swim évevoa, mÀAéo sail émrAeuca, mvéw breathe €mvevaa, péw flow pevoouat, éw 
pour kéxvka, Kéexupar, éxóbünv. 

504. (ID Presents without the thematie vowel (wi-verbs). The 
personal ending is added directly to the verb-stem, which is often 
reduplicated. The verb-stem shows different vowel grades, strong 
forms UE in the singular, weak forms e (a), o in the dual and plural. 
Thus ri-Oy-pu, t-Oepev; vorp for cvorype (= ovora-pit), Coro-pev ; 
8i-dew-pt, 8i-d0-per. 

a.. All verbs in pe USATE 723 ff) belong to this class ‘except those in 
-vü (528 £) and -vnu (523 g). 


SECOND OR T CLASS (VERBS IN -TTO) 


505. The present stem is formed by adding -r%- to the verb- 
stem, which ends in v, 8, or $. The verb-stem is ascertained from 
the second aorist (if there is one) or from a word from the same 
root. K 


ful), 6o rush on, rage, Mw (rarely Abw), rorrvdw, powa. Pindar has v short 
in 6ów sacrifice, lexów, Mw, paviw, pów, Dóoua. in presents in -»ve, and in 
denominative verbs. 

2. Hom. has z in the primitives miopa: and xpío ; but riw and riw (zelo ?); 
-iw in denominatives (except u92xe B 769). kovíe, ótoua, are from kon (z )-iv, 
òt (o Jouan 

3. Where Attic has v, : in the present, and Epic š, z, the former are due ‘to 
the influence of v, 7 in the future and aorist. 

503 D. These verbs end in -evw in Aeolic (avetw etc.). Epic melo, rvelw have 
e: by metrical lengthening (28 D.). 
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kómTro Cul, verb-stem xor- in 2 aor. pass. é-xóm-qr. 
BMárro injure, * — ** Brap- «05 “€ — L8MQ.ny, 
kaAómTOc cover,  *  kaXvB- te KaMB-m hut. 
pirrw throw, * “ pig-, pip- “ 2 aor. pass. é-ppló-mr. 


a. áerpámTo lighten, xaħérrw oppress may be from -mriw (117, 507). 


506. Some of the verbs of this class add e in the present or other tenses, as 
pirréw throw, wexréw comb, rómro strike rurjow. 


THIRD OR IOTA CLASS 


507. The present stem is formed by adding ~%- to the verb-stem 
and by making the necessary euphonic changes (109—116). 


I. PRESENTS IN -fo - 


608. Dental Verb-stems. — Verb-stems in 8 unite with , to form 
presents in -£o (116), as ppáćw tell (dpad-w), érí&o hope (m), 
Konia carry (kopu&-j a carrying), £o smell (68-14 odour), xaéLoyas seat 
myself (€-os seat). 

a. ogtw save (for cw-itw) forms its tenses partly from the verb-stem ow-, 
partly from the verb-stem swi. 


509. Stems in y.—Some verbs in -¢w are derived from stems in 
y preceded by a vowel; as dprdfw seize for ápmay-y» (cp. åpray-ý 
seizure), kpalo cry out (2 aor. éxpayov). See 116, other examples 
623 y LIT. 

a. »ifw wash makes its other tenses from the verb-stem vif- (fut. vivw, ep. 
Hom. virropat). 


510. A few verbs with stems in yy lose one y and have presents in -fw; as 
KAáfw scream (kkayy-), fut. kM&y£o ; caXmrije sound the trumpet éoddrvyta 
(also Wiw sob, mAáte cause to wander). i 


511. peyiw, épyw yield pégw do (poetic) and čpðw (Ionic and poetic). See 116. 


512. Most verbs in-£e are not formed from stems in 6 or y, but 
are due to analogy. See 516, 623 y III, 866. 6. 


IL PRESENTS IN -rrœ (IONIC AND LATER ATTIC -cco, 78) 


513. Palatal Verb-stems. — Stems ending in x or x unite with , 
to form presents in -rro (ocw). 

$vAárTc guard from $vXak-o (pudax-4 guard (112)); kupórre proclaim from 
Kupük-ue (xfjpv£, küjpuk-os) ; rapárre disturb from rapax-uo (rapax-4 confusion). 

a. wérrw cook is for mek-io ; all other tenses are made from mer-. 


508 D. Aeolic has -cdw for -fw. 
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514. Several verbs showing forms in y seein to unite y with.. to form pres- 
ents in -rre (-cow.) ‘Thus àAMárro change, parte knead, titre strike (with 
the 2 aorists passive #AAdy-nv, Eudy-nv, éxMfry-qv), wpatTw do (2 perf. wérpaya, 
571), rárrw arrange (rày-ós commander). 

a. So dpdrropae grasp, várrw compress (515 b), »órre push, rricow fold, 
cárrw load, cüplrre pipe, eóárre kill, $párre fence. mpårrw has the late perf. 
TémTpüxa. 


515. Some presents in -rrw (-ccw) are formed from stems in 7, 0 
like those from x, x. 


Poet. épérow row (épér-ns rower) aor. jjpera ; poet. kopóco« arm (kópus kópvð-os 
helmet), imperf. ékópvoce, 
a. Soalso BXirtw take honey, rárrw sprinkle, wrírre pound, and perhaps mAárr o 
form; also à$áccc Hdt., and poetic iuácec, Aaóócac, Mocopat. 
b. várrw compress (vay-, vad-) vata, vévaocpar and vévayuas, Cp. 014 a. 


516. Formations by Analogy. —a. As y + ¿£ and ë + ¿+ unite to form ¢, none 
of the verbs in -rrw can be derived from -yw or -à:w. Since the future and 
aorist of verbs in -f# might often seem to be derived from stems in x, x, Or 7, 6, 
uncertainty arose as to these tenses: thus the future o¢diw (opay-cw) from 
Epic e$átw slay (o¢ay-w) was confused in formation with puddtw ($vXak-c€), 
and a present eóárrc was constructed like $vAárre. Similarly, Attic aprdcw 
(-ouac) for Epic dprdéw; and so in place of (poetic) àápuófw jit (apuod-) the form 
&ppórrw was constructed. 


` 


HI. LIQUID AND NASAL STEMS 


517. (I) Presents in -AA@ are formed from verb-stems in A, to 
which + is assimilated (110). Thus, àyyéAAe announce (àyyeA-jo), 
aré\dw send (ored-w). : 


518. (II) Presents in -aww and -apw are formed from verb-stems 
in -av and -ap, the , being thrown back to unite with the vowel of the 
verb-stem (111). Thus, $aívo show (pav-w), dvopaive name (Ovopav-to), 
xaípe rejoice (xap-o). 

a. Many verbs add -w to the weak form of the stem, as évoyaly-w for 
óvouar-.o from óvouy-.e, Cp- nomen (35 b). 

b. Hom. has kūõalvw and kvóáve honour, uekalve blacken and ueXáve grow 
black. óNc0alvo slip is late for ¿Muc 0d veo, 

c. The ending -aiw has been attached, by analogy, in &epuaivo make hot, etc. 
(620 III, 866.7).. Likewise -dxw (519) in poetic dprivw prepare, parallel to dpriw 
(in composition), by analogy to Bapóre weigh down, $0$vo sweeten. 


516 D. Homer has many cases of this confusion ; as rodeulfw (moħemð-) but 
moAeuí£o. In Doric the £ forms from -tw verbs are especially common, as xepítw 
Separate, xpi, éxdpita. waite sport has (late) grata. 
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519. (III) Presents in -evo, -eo, -tve, -ipw, -Uve, and -tpw are 
formed from stems in ev, ep, tv, ip, vv, tp with .%- added. Here , 
disappears and the vowel preceding v or p is lengthened by compen- 
sation (eto e; tor; vto v). See 37 a, 111. 


relvw stretch (revo), pbelpw destroy (d$0ep-), kpive (kpw-), olkripo pity (olxrip-) 
generally written olkrelpw, dutvew ward off (áuv»-), naprÓpouac call to witness 
(uaprvp-). 

a. ó$elNo (dped-) owe, am obliged is formed like re[vo, $6cípo in order to dis- 
tinguish it from é6¢é\dw (0$eA-) increase formed regularly. Hom. has usually 
Aeolic ó$éXAc in the sense of dpeldw. - delpw flay (Sep-.w) is parallel to dép-w (499). 


520. Verb-stems in -av- for (av, -ap-). — Two verbs with verb-stems in -av 
have presents in -aw from -acw out of -af-iw (38 a): Kalo burn (xav-, kaf-), 
fut. xav-cw; and Kdalw weep (kXav-, kAag-), fut. krad-couar. Others 624 b. 

a. Attic prose often has «ác and xXác, derived from aip before ex (kåeis, and, 
with à extended to the 1 person, kåw). Cp. 396. 


521. Addition of «e. — The following verbs add e in one or more tense-stems 
other than the present: Bédd\w throw, ka0ijo sit, kralw weep, ötw smell, dpeihw 
owe, am obliged, xalpw rejoice. 


522. Contracted Verbs and Some Verbs in -iw, -ve. — a. Verbs in -aw, -ew, 
-ow, Which for convenience have been treated under the first class, properly 
belong here, : (y) having been lost between vowels. Thus, riuíe from +tua-o 
(rip&-), olkéo dwell from olke-«o (olke- alternate stem to oiko-, 229 b), óqAó from 
drow. So in dénominatives, as poetic uovíe am wroth (unr-w), pirbw sow 
($irv-w). Primitives in -iw, -0w are of uncertain origin. Cp. 608, 624. 

N. — The rare spellings dAviw, @viw, peĝulw, pulw indicate their origin from -tv. 

b. So with stems in long vowels: pô do from ópà-,e, fà live from [y 
(ep. £600), xpà give oracles from xpy-w (2 pers. xp9s, 994). 


FOURTH OR N CLASS 


523. The present stem of the N class is formed from the verb- 
stem by the addition of a suffix containing v. 


a. -v%- is added: ddx-vw bite, réu-vw cut. 
So dive, káuvw, mivo, Tírvo poet., rivo, POdvw, Pbivw. 
b. -av%- is added: aic@-dv-ouae perceive, dmapt-dy-w err. 
So ai£áve, Bracrdyw, SapOdvw, darexOdvopat, olbávo, óNcÓdve, dphicxdyw (526). 
€. -av%- is added and a nasal (z, v, or y nasal) inserted in the verb-stem : 
Aa-u-B-áv-c (AaB-) take, Xa-v-0-áv-e escape notice (Aab-), Tu~y-x-dv-w happen (rvx-). 
So dvidvw please (à8-), Ovyyáre touch (8cy-), kvyxáve find (mx-), Aeyxdrw 
obtain by lot (Xax-), nav0áve learn (pa0-), vv0ávoua. inquire (mu0-). 
d. -ve%- is added: pv- vé-w stop up (also Biw), ik-vé-o-ua« come (also ikw), 


519 D. Aeolic has here -erre, -eppw, -uvo, -ippe, -uvyw, -vppe (81 D. 3) ; for 
Krelivo, it has kraívo ; cp. Doric péaipw for $6etpu. 
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Ku-vé-w kiss, dpax-wryx-ve-o-yar have on, vm-wx-vé-o-pa. promise (cp. tox-w for 
o-ox-w, 493 a). 

e. -uv%- is added: é\avvw drive for éda-vu-w. 

f. -vv (-vvv after a short vowel) is added (second class of ju-verbs, 414): 
Oelk-vü-u« show (8ew-, present stem dexvd-), fevy-r0-ur yoke (fevy-), öröm destroy 
(for àA-vüga, TT a) ; kepá-vvõ-p mix (kepa-), cxedd-vvi-pe scatter (oxeda-). Others 
729 ff. Some of these verbs have presents in -ve (746). 

N. Ll — The forms in -»»óg. spread from &v»wju, oBévvdy1, which are derived 
from éc-vopu, o ffeo-vüja. 

N. 2. —Some verbs in -vw are formed from -»¢%- for -zvu%- ; as Hom. rtvo, 
ivo, pbdve, Evoua from ri-ve-w, ete., (37 D. 1). Attic rive, etc. dropped the f. 

£. -va, -vy are added (third class of í-verbs 412); as in (poetic) Oáu-vm-uu 
I conquer, üáp-va-uev we conquer (day-), and in oxld-yy-ue (rare in prose for 
oxeddvvipt) scatter. The verbs of this class are chiefly poetic (Epic), and most 
have alternative forms in-aw. See 737. 

In two further divisions there is a transition to the Iota Class. 

h. -w%- for -»-,9£ is added: faire go (Ba-v-w), xepdalyw gain (kepda-v-iw), 
rerpalvw bore (rerpa-v-.»). So poetic palyw sprinkle. For the added v, cp. 
ddx-v-w (523 a). See 518 a. 

i -aw%- for av-,9€ is added: éc¢patvouae smell (órópar-iouac), Hom. áXral- 
yoga, Sin (also ddirpatyw). See 518 a. 


524. A short vowel of the verb-stem is lengthened in the case of some verbs 
to form one or more of the tense-stems other than the present. Thus, Aaufávo 
(AaB-) take Ajpopar (Xuf-) ; Sdxvw (Sax-) bite Sptw (Snx-). So dayxdvw, av- 
Oávw, rv'yxávo, muy0dyoua, (mv0-) inquire, fut. redcopat (mev8-). 

a. febyvoga yoke, mýyvüp fasten, piryvim break have the strong grade in all 
tenses except the 2 pass. system. yelyriye mix (commonly written myvüm) has 
uiy- only in the 2 perf. and 2 pass. systems. 


525. Addition of e and o. —a. Many verbs add e to the verb-stem to form 
all the tenses except present, 2 aorist, and 2 perfect; as ale@dvouar, duaprdrw, 
avidvw, avidvw, drex0árvouau Bracrdvw, OapÜávo, kvyxávo, pavOdvw, ÓNwOávwe, 
óé$)uckáve. One or more tenses with e added are formed by xepdalyw, SddgT ML, 
óc $palvouat, ordpvime, TVyxávo. 

b. &pvoj. swear has óuo- in all systems except the present and future, as 
&puoca, dudpoxa, but fut. óuoÜua. from óueogat. 


FIFTH OR INCEPTIVE CLASS (VERBS IN -0KQ) 


526. The present stem is formed by adding the suffix -ox%- to the 
verb-stem if it ends in a vowel; -«oex?€- if ib ends in a consonant. 
Thus, dpéoxw please, ebp-icxw find. I 


a. This class is called inceptive (or inchoative) because some of the verbs 
belonging to it have the sense of beginning or becoming (cp. Lat. -sco); as 
ynpdoxw grow old. But very few verbs have this meaning. 

b. In 6vüjeko die, uuwvücke remind, exe was later added to verb-stems 
ending in a vowel, The older forms are 8vjoko, puríáoko, 
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c. The verb-stem is often reduplicated in the present; as yeyrdé-cxw know, 
Bt-Bpw-cKxw eat, di-Spi-cxw run away. Poetic dp-ap-icxw fit, poetic dér-ad-loxw 
deceive, have the form of Attic reduplication. (eye may stand for pi-(p) oy. 

d. A stop consonant is dropped before -exw (99) ; as d:-d4(x)-cxw teach (cp. 
de-dax-r6s), ddU(K)-cKw avoid, hd(K)-cKw speak. mwaoxw suffer is for ma(0)-okw 
(126). 

e. The present stem often shows the strong grades w (weak o) and à or n 
(weak a). See b,c. Weak grades appear in ¢dcxw say, Bboxw feed. 

f. On the iteratives in -zxo see 495. 


527. The following verbs belong to this class (poetic and Ionic forms are 
starred) : | I 
a. Vowel stems: åħðńokw* (¿X8m-), dvaBidoxopar* (Bio-), dpéoxw (dpe-), Pdo kay 
(Ba- for Bv-, 35 b), BuBpóe iw (Bpo-), Prdoxw* (uoN-, uXo-, Bdo-, 130 D.), Bboxw 
(Bo-), yeveáo kc (ep. yeverdw), ynpdoxw (ynpa-), "yeyvóokwo ("yvo-), 8e0lekouat 
Srighten, 9pács kc (8pa-), $B&cke (3Ba-), Nc kao (3Xa-), Ovifoxw (0nv-, 8va-), 
Opýokw* (Bop-, Opo-), iAdoxopar (iNa-), KixAhoxw* (kaXe-, KAN-), kviakouack 
(&v-), pebóokw (pe0v-) , paparía ke (uva), ura ke (i), wempdoKw (rpa-), mwi- 
Ge Crivu-), mipatoxw* (pav-), rerpósko (rpo-), $ácke ($a-), xáckw* (xa-). 
b. Consonant stems : &Alekouat (&X-0-), dddoxw® (dXvuk-) , duo ko (duBr- &uBXo-), 
Gm Naklo ke (dumrdax-), ávaXoko (dy-Gd-0-), dradploxw* (àr-a$-), ápaplsko* 
(4p-), 5edloxouac* welcome (de-dix-) and Syndlexoyar (usually written 8e8-) 
welcome, 5iddoxw (di8ax-), &akco (éix-), éravploxw* (aip-), eùplokw (ebp-e-), 
Aáckw* (Xak-), ployw* (pu^y-), dpdioxdvw (dr-e-), wdoxw (ma0-), ereplako 
(orep-e-), rerórkopa/* (ri-ruK-), VAdoKw* (0Xak-), xpyloxopa* (xp7-). 


528. Addition of <€ and o.— ereplexw deprive (cp. orépouat) makes all the 
other tense-stems from orepe-; edploxw has evpe- except in the present and 2 aorist. 
— áMekopac am captured (&X-) adds o in other tense-stems. 


SIXTH OR MIXED CLASS 


:529. This class includes some irregular verbs, one or more. of 
whose tense-stems are quite different from others, as Eng. am, 
was, be, Lat. sum, fui. For the full list of forms see the List 
of Verbs. 


1. alpéw (alpe-, éd-) take, fut. aipjow, qpnxa, ete., 2 aor. elNov. 

2. éldov (pi8-, 18-) saw, vidi, 2 aorist (with no present act.) ; 2 pf. ofda know 
(794). Middle etdoua: (poetic). ei8ov is used as 2 aor. of épdw (see below), 

3. ebmov (eim-, ép-, pe-) spoke, 2 aor. (no pres.) ; fut. (épéw) épd, perf. ef-py-xa, 
elpnuct, &or. pass. épp7Oyv. The stem êp- is for rep-, seen in Lat. ver-bum. 
(Cp. 492.) pe- is for epe, hence etpnuar for fe-fpn-pan 

4. Épxopat (épx-, éXev6-, &Av6-, 6X6-), go. Fut. éAeócogua: (usually poet.), 2 perf. 
&xjAvOa, 2 aor. #APov. The Attic future is ci shall go (114). The im- 
perf. and the moods of the pres. other than the indic. use the forms of elu. 


$26 c. D. Hom. has éioxw liken for pepi(k)-oxe, also toxw from pli(x)-okt, 
TiTh(K)-oKomat prepare, óe-0L(i)-oxogoc welcome. 
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b. é00iw (éc0-, &b-, pay-) eat, fut. Zdouar (541), pf. ddjdoxa, -€dqdecpar, Odo mv, 
2 aor. payor. 
6. ópáw (dpa-, óm-, pió-) see, fut. Spoua:, perf. édpaxa or éópaxa, perf. mid. 
Ewpapat Or Supa (Aa-par), 009», 2 aor. «lóov (see 2 above). 
7. máoxco (rad-, revé-) suffer, fut. retcoua: for mev0-couac (100), 2 pf. sémovüa, 
2 aor. Éra&ov, (See 526 d.) 
8. mivw (ri, ro-) drink, from mi-v-w (528 a), fut. rtouar (541), pf. rérwka, 2 aor. 
mov, imp. wie (466. 1, a, 687). 
9. rpéxw (rpex- for Opex- (125 g), Spap-, Spaye-) run, fut. dpapotuar, pf. ded paynna, 
2 aor. Zópauoy, . 
10. pépw (@ep-, oi-, évex-, by reduplication and syncope é»-evex and éveyx-) bear ; fut. 
olac, aor. veyka, perf. év-yvox-a (446, 478), év-dvey-pa, aor. pass. 7»véx0mv. 
11. évéoua. (dve-, rpia-) buy, fut. óyñcogae perf. édvypar, éorüjóny. For wyned- 
ynv the form érpiduny is used. 

530. Apart from the irregularities of Class VI, some verbs may, by the 
formation of the verb-stem, belong to more than one class, as Baívwe (III, IV), 
óc $palvouac (III, IV), óuekávo (IV, V). 

531. Many verbs have alternative forms, often of different classes, as kuóá vc 
Kvdalvw honour, tkw ikávo come, ueXáv-o grow black, uexalvo (peħav-tw) blacken, 
KAáfe (kAayy-) kAayy-áv-o scream, opatw opdrrw slay (516). Cp. also ávów 


avirw accomplish, àpúw dpirw draw water, Hom. piso épuxdvw, épUkaváow 
restrain. Cp. 866. 10. 


ll. FUTURE SYSTEM 
(FUTURE ACTIVE AND MIDDLE) 

532. Many, if not all future forms in c are in reality subjunctives of the 
first aorist. Aócw, Tadetow, Neliw, orýow are alike future indicative and aorist 
subjunctive in form, In poetry and in some dialects there is no external dif- 
ference between the future indicative and the aorist subjunctive when the latter 
has (as often in Hom.) a short mood-sign (457 D.) ; e g. Hom. Byocoper, dpet- 
wera, Ionic inscriptions morse.. 


533. The future stem is formed by adding the tense-suffix -o?7€- (-e%- 
in liquid stems, 535) to the verb-stem : A3c«o, I shall (or will) loose, 
A$conat; Oy-ow from ri-Py-pe place; defEw from Seix-vo-pe show. 

a. In verbs showing strong and weak grades (476) the ending is added to 
the strong stem: Meimw relpw, THKw THEw, wréw rredcouat (503), Slaps Sdow. 


534. Vowel Verbs. —- Verb-stems ending in a short vowel lengthen 
the vowel before the tense suffix (a to y except after e, & p). Thus, 
Tino, Tinjow; dw, cdo; pirew, Piryow. 

a. On xpéw give oracles, xpdoua: use, dxpodouat hear, see 487 a. 

b. For verbs retaining a short final vowel, see 488. 


534 D. Doric and Aeolic always lengthen a to à (ripacw). 
b. In verbs with stems originally ending in -a Hom. often has oo in the future : 
dviw dvicger Oa, rehéw Trehéoow ; by analogy 6ddvpe Moa c (and dréow, òħeîrar). 
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535. Liquid Verbs. — Verb-stems ending in A, m, v, p, add -«o?€-; 
then < drops and <€ contracts with the following vowel. 


palvw (par-) show, $avà, $avets from $av-é(o)o, par-é(a)es ; oTA\dw (eTeA-) 
send, ereXoÜpev, oredetre from oreh-é(o oper, oreM-é(o)ere. See p. 128. 


536. c is retained in the poetic forms xéAec (xéAAe land, kek-), Kbpow (Kbpw 
meet, kup-), Géprouar (Oépouac warm myself, 0ep-), 8ps« (pris rouse, óp-). So 
also in the aorist. See dpapicxw, etx, xelpw, @$0e[po, pipw in the List of Verbs. 


537. Stop Verbs. — Labial (r, 8, $) and palatal (x, y, x) stops at 
the end of the verb-stem unite with c to form y or é Dentals 
(=, 8, 0) are lost before c (98). 


Kór-T-w (kom-) cul, koyw, Kopopar; BXá&m-r- (BXaB-) injure, Prayw, Prdyoua ; 
ypdgo-w write, "ypáx c, ypawoua; mÀék-o weave, wréfw, mAé£ouat ; Aéy-w say, Mé£o, 
rdfouat; Tapárrw (rapax-) disturb, rapdtw, rapdtouat; ppářw (ġpað-) say, ppdow ; 
meidw (mb-, 1e.0-) persuade, veloce, mrelcopat. 

a. When e or o is added to the verb-stem, it is lengthened to y or w: as 
Bovdopuat (Bovd-e-) wish Bovryjoopar, &Maokouat (&X-o-) am captured dhwcoua. So 
also in the first aorist and in other tenses where lengthening is regular. 


538. Attic Future. — Certain formations of the future are called 
Attic because they occur especially in that dialect in contrast to the 
later language; they occur also in Homer, Herodotus, and in other 
dialects. I š 


539. These futures usually occur when c is preceded by ä or e and these 
vowels are not preceded by a syilable long by nature or position. Here c is 
dropped and -áw and -éw are contracted to -9. When : precedes c, the ending 
is -(o)éw which contracts to -:ó. 

a. xaréw call, reXéo finish drop the o of kaħésw kaMécouat, reAdow TeXécouac 
and the resulting Attic forms are kaAQ kaAoÜuat, TEAS (rehoduar poetic). 

b. edatvw (€da-) drive has Hom. éAác, Attic AG. — xabéfouar (xabed-) sit has 
Attic xafedoGpor. — uáxopat (uax-e-) fight has Hom. uaxésoua, (and uax1jcopac), 
Attic payxotpar. —ddrvue (6d-e-) destroy has Hom. óXécc, Attic dra. 

c. All verbs in -arrog« have futures in -á(c)o, -Q. Thus, cxeddvvdue (oxeda-) 
scatter, poet. oxeddow, Attic oxedd. Similarly some verbs in -evyp4 : åupiévvüpt 

` (dudue-) clothe, Epic dudidow, Attic dugid; orbpvijse (orop-e-) spread, late oro- 
` péow, Attic cropa. 

d. A very few verbs in -a(w have the contracted form.  gigátwe (BiBad-) 
cause to go usually has Attic 8480 from figácce. So eerGuev = é£erácouev from 
&£erá(w examine. 

e. Verbs in -ife of more than two syllables drop z and insert e, thus making 
-(0)éo, -«(o)donar, which contract to -ô and -opas as in the Doric future (540). 


535 D. These futures are often uncontracted in Homer (Ba) ée, xrevées, dyye- 
Xéovei») ; regularly in Aeolic ; in Hdt. properly only when e comes before o or w. 

537 D. Doric has -w from most verbs in -tw (516 D.). 

539. b. D. For Hom. -ow for -aw, see 645.° 
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So vopí£w (vomd-) consider makes vouueo, vout-ew, vom and in like manner vou- 
ota, both inflected like rod, rowdua:. So é0i001, oitoÜvres from bijw accus- 
tom, olxt{w colonize. But cxitw (ox6-) split makes cxiow. vod etc. are due 
to ks analogy of the liquid verbs. 

— Such forms in Attic texts as éAás cw, reAéc e, vopiow, Bigácc are erroneous. 


540. Doric Future. — Some verbs, which have a future middle with 
an active meaning, form the stem of the future middle by adding 
-cc%-, and contracting -céoua to -sopat Such verbs (except véo, 
zímro) have also the regular future in -copat. 


Kao (kXau-, 520) weep kravooduar, véw (vu-, vev-) swim vevooduar (doubtful), 
mhéw (whu-, Trev-) sail rrevoodpuat, mvéw (rvu-, mvev-) breathe rvevoodpar, wirTw 
(wer-) fall wecoSpar, mvvOdvoua, (mv0-, meu0-) mevoodpar (once), $ebye (óvy-, 
$evy-) deutoüuas, xét (xeb-) xeroüpa.. 

a. 'Phe inflection of the Doric future is as follows: — 


Ato Â, -sopat Avcoüpes, -zoúue0a, Abc Gy, -covpevos 
Avcets, -07 Avcetre, -seiche Avcetv, -ceto6a4 
Avcet, -gerat AUcolvr:t, -cotvras 


b. These are called Doric futures because Doric usually makes all futures 
(active and middle) in -céw -c Q, -o éopat -cotuar. 

c. Attic recofpa: (Hom. Teréopar) from rirrw fall comes from rereopan Attic 
Érecovisderived from 2 aor. £rerov (Dor. and Aeol.) under the influence of escoba, 


541. Futures with Present Forms.— The following verbs have no 
future suffix, the future thus having the form: of a present: oua 
(28-) eat, ntopar (m-) drink, xéo (xv-) and xéZouat, pour. See 529. 5, 8. 

a. These are probably old subjunctives which have retained their future 
meaning. In @oua and mona, the mood-sign is short (457 D.). Hom. has 
Béopac or Belopa: live, Shw find, xíjo (written xkelw) He, é&avóo achieve, épóe draw, 
raviw stretch, and Nevera avoid. véowat go is for veoopa. 


lll. FIRST (SIGMATIC) AORIST SYSTEM 


(FIRST AORIST ACTIVE AND MIDDLE) 


542. The first aorist stem is formed by adding the tense suffix -sa 
to the verb-stem: &éAv-ca I loosed, A$o«, Abcowu; ega I showed, 
from óek-vi-u.. See 666. 


539 D. Hom. has áeuu, coud, krepuó; and also reddw, kaAéw, adw, dvribw, 
dapbwoe (645), ávóc, épbover, ravíovri, Hdt. always uses the -.6 and «oua: forms. 
Homeric futures in -ew have a liquid before e, and are analogous to the futures 
of liquid verbs. 

540 D. Hom. éoceira: (and £cceras, cera, Zero). In Doric there are three 
forms: (1) -zée (and -c ô), -aéoua: (and -cofpar) ; and often with ev from eo as 
-eÜvri, -epes ; (2) -clw with ¿from e before o and w; (3) the Attic forms. 

542 D. Mixed Aorists. — Hom. has some forms of the first aorist with the the- 
matic vowel (9€) of the second aorist; as dtere, d£esc0e (dyw lead), éBycero, 
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a. In verbs showing strong and weak grades (476), the tense-suffix is added 
to the strong stem: welOw Émewa, ríjke Érn£a, mvée Émvevoa, (Tm, (oTa-, o77-) 
čornoa, éoTqusápmv. 

N. — rln (8c-, 6n-) place, š[Šou, (8o-, dw-) give, inut (é-, 9-) send have aorists 
in -xa (Énka, Z3wxa, ka, in the singular: with x rarely in the plural). See 755. 


543. Vowel Verbs. — Verb-stems ending in a vowel lengthen a 
short final vowel before the tense-suffix (a to y except after e, x p). 
Thus, tipdw ériuyoa, édw daca (431), diAéo edidrnoa. 

a. xéw (xu-, xev-, xef-) pour has the aorists yea, éxedunv (Epic £xeva, éxevá- 
pnr) from éxevoa, éxeveayumv. 

b. For verbs retaining a short final vowel see 488. 


544. Liquid Verbs. — Verb-stems ending in A, m, v, p lose o and 
lengthen their vowel in compensation (37): a to y (after v or p to à), 
€ to e, t to z, u to v. 

$alwe (par-) show, čpnva for é$avca ; wepatyw (mepav-) finish, émépüva for 
érepavoa 5 oréddw (ored-) send, čoreiha for éoredoa; kpivw (xpw-) judge, Expive, for 
éxpivoa ; &XNogat (&X-) leap, hhduny for Hroapny. 

a. Some verbs in -arw (-av-) have -āva instead of -nva; as yAvkalyw sweeten 
éyMóküva. So loxvalyew make thin, kepõalvw gain, xorhalvw hollow out, eralyw 
fatten, épyatyw be angry, meralvo make ripe. Cp. 30 a. 

b. The poetic verbs retaining o in the future (536) retain it also in the aorist. 

C. alpw (àp-) raise is treated as if its verb-stem were dp- (contracted from 
dep- in delpw): aor. $pa, dpw, &pawu, &po», àpat, dpas, and ypdpunv, Epwua, &pal- 
unv, dpacbar, dpduevos. 

d. ğveyka is used as the first aorist of $épe bear. cima is rare for eirov (549). 


545. Stop Verbs. — Labial (r, B, $) and palatal (x, y, x) stops at 
the end of the verb-stem unite with o to form y or £. Dentals (r, ë, 
6) are lost before c (cp. 98). 

méur-o Send Émewja, éreupdunv; Brdwrw (PraB-) injure tBAaya; ypad-w 
write &ypawa, éypapyduny ; whéx-w weave erdeta, éwhetduny; Aéy-w say &Neta ; Ta- 
pirrw (rapax-) disturb érdpata, érapatduny; poetic epéoow (éper-) row Ñpeca ; 
Qpáie (ppad-) tell ppaca, épparduny ; welO-w (are0-, mei0-, qro6) persuade meua, 

a. On forms in e from stems in y see 516. 


imper. Biceo (Balyw go), edtcero (úw set), l£ov (tkw come), olse, olcere, olcéuev, 
olcéuevar (pépw bring), imper. öpoeo rise (öpvüu rouse). 

543 a. D. Homeric ġħeváuny and Hredunv avoided, éxna burned (Att. &kavca), 
Zcceva drove, also have lost c. 

543 b. D. Hom. often has original oc, as yeħdw éyékaooa, Tehéw érédeooa; in 
others by analogy, as ÓAXUp. drcooa, Üpvüpt Üuocca, kaXée Kdderoa. 

544 D. Hom. has Ionic -yva for -āva after v or p. Aeolic assimilates o to a 
liquid; as Éxpuwra, dmécreAAa, évéuuoro, cvvéppuuca (= suvelpica). Cp. Hom. 
Übe (d6péAdw increase). 

545 D. Hom. often has oo from dental stems, as éxópiwaa exopcoduny (conte) , 
Doric has -£a from most verbs in -(w; Hom. also has £ (fpwage), See 516 D. 
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IV. SECOND AORIST SYSTEM 
(SECOND AORIST ACTIVE AND MIDDLE) 


546. The second aorist is formed without any tense-suffix and 
only from the simple verb-stem. Only primitive verbs (872) have 
second aorists. 


547. (I) Q-Verbs. — O-verbs make the second aorist by adding %- to 
the verb-stem, which regularly ends in a consonant. Verbs showing 
vowel gradations (476) use the weak stem (otherwise there would be 
confusion with the imperfect). 


Aeiro (ur-, Aevr-) leave &xurov, -¿Xurónmy ; ebeyo (pvy-, $evy-) flee épvyov ; 
wérouar fly ¿mróumv (476 a) ; kauBáveo (XaB-) take €XaBov. 


548. a. Vowel verbs rarely form second aorists, as the irregular aipéw seize 
(elXov, 529. 1), écOlw eat (Eparyor), dpdw (elàov). ëmıov drank (vivo) is the only 
second aorist in prose from a vowel stem and having thematic inflection. 

b. Many w-verbs with stems ending in a vowel have second aorists formed 
like those of w-verbs. These are enumerated in 687. 


549. Verbs of the First Class (499) adding a thematic vowel to the verb- 
stem form the second aorist (1) by reduplication (494), as dyw lead ifyayov, 
and elroy probably for éfe-fer-ov ; (2) by syncope (493), as wéropar fly érróumv, 
éyelpo (&yep-) rouse tyypbunv, ropa: (cer-) follow éorbynr, imperf. eiróugv from 
é-ceropny, Éxo (cex-) have Éécxov; (3) by using a for e (476 b) in poetic forms 
(480), as rpére turn Érpamov; (4) by metathesis (402), as poet. dépxoyar see 
£ópakov. 


550. (IT) M.-Verbs. — The stem of the second aorist of ps-verbs is 
the verb-stem without any thematic vowel. In the indicative active 
the strong form of the stem, which ends in a vowel, is regularly em- 
ployed. The middle uses the weak stem form. 


546 D. Hom. has more second aorists than Attic, which favoured the first 
aorist. Some derivative verbs have Homeric second aorists classed under them 
for convenience only, as kruréw sound Ékrvmov; pixdopa: roar euveov ; a Tvyéo 
hate %rrvyov. These forms are derived from the pure verb-stem (485 d, 553). 

547 D. Hom. often has no thematic vowel in the middle voice of w-verbs 
(édéyunv from 8éxouac receive). See 634, 688. 

549 D. (1) Hom. has (&)kékXero (kéXo-ua. command), XéXa8ov (Ajb-w lie hid), 
éréppade ($pátwo tell), memetv (rel0-w persuade).  fpókakov (éptx-w check), vina- 
mov and évévirov (évimrw chide, éwm-) have unusual formation. (2) é-mA-ó- 
uny (wédo-par am, come, wedr-). (3) Expabov (mép0-o sack), érauov (réu-v-w cut). 
(4) 8X$To (BáAXe Ait, 128 a). 
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tory- (ora-, ory-) set, second aorist Zorny, Corus, Zorn, ZoryTov, éerárqv, 
zornpev, Eotyre, Éorgcav ; middle 486-45» from riOnue (0e-, 05-) place, é-d6-yny 
from ó(ów,u (9o-, 5w-) give. 


551. Originally only the dual and plural showed the weak forms, which are 
retained in the second aorists of 7l@qyu, clwm, and tnu : COeuev, Zdopev, eper (¿-¿- 
pev), and in Hom. Bdrny (also Birnv) from fgg» went. Elsewhere the weak 
grades have been displaced by the strong grades, which forced their way in from 
the singular. Thus, &yvo», Ziv in Pindar (= &yvo-cav, ÉQv-cav), which come 
from éyrwr(r), épiv(r) by 40. So Hom. érAá», égBáv. Such 3 pl. forms are rare 
in the dramatic poets. 

a. For the singular of rinu, dl5wyr, tup, see 755; for the imperatives, 759; 
for the infinitives, 760. 


552. No verb in -õu has a second aorist in Attic from the stem in v. 


558. The difference between an imperfect and an aorist depends formally on 
the character of the present. Thus £-$3-v said is called an ‘imperfect’ of p-ni : 
but é-ory-v stood is a ‘second aorist’ because it shows a different tense-stem 
than that of tørna. Similarly &-óep-ov is ‘imperfect’ to dépw, but É-rex-ov t sec- 
ond aorist’ to rikre because there is no present reko. %orixoy is imperfect to 
orlxw, but second aorist to ere(xc. Cp. 546 D. 


NOTE ON THE SECOND AORIST AND SECOND PERFECT 


554. a. The second aorist and the second perfect are usually formed only 
from primitive verbs (372). These tenses are formed by adding the personal 
endings (inclusive of the thematic or tense vowel) to the verb-stem without any 
consonant tense-suffix. Cp. ZXuro-y with £Av-c-a, érpda-nv with érpéQ-0-yv (rpémo 
turn), yéypap-a with XéXv-x-a. 

b. The second perfect and second aorist passive are historically older than 
the corresponding first perfect and first aorist. 

€. rpéro turn is the only verb that has three first aorists and three second 
aorists (596). 

d. Very few verbs have both the second aorist active and the second aorist 
passive. In cases where both occur, one form is rare, as ërumoy (once in poetry), 
érómqv (rimro strike). i 

e. In the same voice both the first and the second aorist (or perfect) are rare, 
as čolara, EpOnv ($0ávo anticipate). When both occur, the first aorist (or 
perfect) is often transitive, the second aorist (or perfect) is intransitive (819); 
as tornoa I erected, i.e. made stand, éernv I stood. In other cases one aorist 
is used in prose, the other in poetry: &meca, poet. &ridov (melóo persuade); or 
they occur in different dialects, as Attic éráómv, Ionic é04$0m» (0dmTe bury); 
or one is much later than the other, as Z\ewWa, late for @\urop. 


551 D. Hom. has ékráy I slew (krelvo, krev-) with & taken from £xráuev, and 
obra he wounded (ovraw). 
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V. FIRST (K) PERFECT SYSTEM 
(FIRST PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT ACTIVE) 


555. The stem of the first perfect is formed by adding -xa to the 
reduplicated verb-stem.  AéAv-«a I have loosed, ¿egy I had loosed. 


a. The x-perfect is later in origin than the second perfect and seems to have 
started from verb-stems in -«, as &-ou-a (= ¢é-fork-a) from elkw resemble. 

b. Verbs showing the gradations e, ev: ou ov: 4, v (476) have e, ev; as melo 
(r:0-, wei0-) persuade méreuka (500). But àéóowa fear has o: (cp. 564). 


556. The first perfect is formed from verb-stems ending in a 
vowel, a liquid, or a dental stop (r, 8, 0). 


557. Vowel Verbs. — Vowel verbs lengthen the final vowel (if 
short) before -xa, as tipd-w honour re-tipn-Ka, éd-w permit eld-Ka, motéw 
make re-roin-Ka, Tiy (Ge-, Oy-) place ré-0n-Ka, Guy (do, 8w-) give dé-Su-Ka. 


558. This applies to verbs that add < (485). For verbs that retain a short 
final vowel, see 488. (Except oBévviue (c Be-) extinguish, which has čena.) 


559. Liquid Verbs.— Many liquid verbs have no perfect or employ 
the second perfect. Examples of the regular formation are daivw 
($av-) show, répayxa, &yyéXAXo. (&yyeA-) Announce, Tyye)wa., 

a. Some liquid verbs drop v; as xéxpixa, kékMka from xpivw (kpw-) judge, 
kMve (Krum) incline. relvw (rev-) stretch bas réraka from rera. 

`b. Monosyllabic stems change eto a; as éoradxa, &o6apka from oréddw (oTed-) 
send, Pbelpw (Pbep-) corrupt. 

N.. For a we expect o ; a is derived from the middle (cradua:, é$6apuat). 

c. All stems in » and many others add e (485) ; as véuw (veu-e-), distribute 
vevéumka, wéhw (med-e-) care for ueuéNqka, rvyxávo(rvx-e) happen reríxqka. 

d. Many liquid verbs suffer metathesis (402) and thus get the form of vowel 
verbs ; as 8&AX« (Bad-) throw BEBAnKa ; Orýokw (Oav-) die ré0vuka ; Kadéw (xaXe-, 
KAn-) call KéxAnka ; káuvo (kau-) am weary Kéxunka; Téuvo (rep-) cut Tramea. 
Also rimrw (mer-, wro-) fall rérrexa. See 128a. 


555 b. D. Hom. defdw (used as a present) is for 8e-0ro(Q)-a. ded- was writ- 
ten on account of the metre when ¢ was lost. Hom. ôéôia is for de-8(f)t-a with 
the weak root that is used in déd:uev. See 703 D. 

557 D. 1. Hom. has the x-perfect only in verbs with vowel verb-stems. Of 
these some have the second perfect in -a, particularly in participles. ‘Thus xe- 
xus, Attic kekumkds (káp-v-e am weary); Kexopnds (kopé-vrüg. satiate); mept- 
kāsi and reptacr (pdw produce). 

2. In some dialects a present was derived from the perfect stem; as Hom. 
dvwyw, Theocr, dedolkw, repixe (in the 2 perf.: Theocr. rerér6w), Inf. reÜvákmv 
(Aeol.), part. xexdyyovres (Hom.), reppixwy (Pind. ). 

3. From uéugke (ugkdouac bleat) Hom. has the plup. éuéukov, 
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560. Stop Verbs. — Dental stems drop r, 8, @ before -ka; as meðw 
(z0-, wet6-, ro8-) persuade réreka, kopio (koptò-) Carry kexópaka. 


VI. SECOND PERFECT SYSTEM 
(SECOND PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT ACTIVE) 


561. The stem of the second perfect is formed by adding a to the 
reduplicated verb-stem: yéypad-a I have written (ypád-o). 


562. The second perfect is almost always formed from stems end- 
ing in a liquid or a stop consonant, and not from vowel stems. 

a. dxyxoa (dxotw hear) is for dxnko(¢)-a (dkog- = dxoy-, 48). 

563. Verb-stems showing variation between short and long vowels (476) 
have long vowels in the second perfect (& is thus regularly lengthened). Thus, 
Tükco (TaK-, THK-) melt TérnKa, kp&to (Kpay-) cry out kékpūya, alvo (pav-) show 
mwégnva have appeared (but répayka have shown), pyyvipe (pay-, buy-, bory-, 477 c) 
break eppwya. 

a. elo0a am accustomed (= ce-cfw6-a) has the strong form w (cp. $6os 
custom, 123); Hom. č0w (Attic é0((w accustom). 


564. The second perfect has o, o. when the verb-stem varies between a, e, 
o (478, 479) Or x, et, oc (477 a): Tpép-w (rped-, Tpop-, rpad-) nourish rérpopa, Nero 
Qur-, Aeur-, Aour-) Leave hédoura, welOw (10-, meb-, ro0-) persuade mémorba trust. 
J 565. Similarly verbs with the variation v, ev, ov (476) should have ov; but 

this occurs only in Epic eDvjAov6a (= Att. éA#dAvOa); ep. ¿Xeó(0)-zouas Other 
verbs have ev, as gevyw flee mépevya. 

566. After Attic reduplication (446) the stem of the second perfect has the 
weak form ; dAel$o (drep-, ddig-) anoint drýpa. 

567. Apart from the variations in 563-566 the vowel of the verb-stem re- 
mains unchanged: as yéypada (ypddw write), kéküpa (xirrw stoop, xvó-). 

568. The meaning of the second perfect may differ from that of the present ; 
as éypiyyopa am awake from éyelpw wake up, séonpa grin from calpw sweep. 
The second perfect often has the force of a present; as méroða trust (mémewa 
have persuaded). See 819. 


569. Aspirated Second Perfects.— In many stems a final m or 8 


changes to $: a final x or y changes to x. ($ and y here imitate 
verb-stems in $ and x, as rpé$o, ópórro.) 


561 D. Hom. has several forms unknown to Attic : dé5oura (9ovm-é-e sound), 
Eoma (EAr-w hope), čopya (Bégo work), mpo-BéBouvra (BobXogat wish), wéundra (uéNo 
care for). 

562 D. But éa fear from dF. See 555 b. D., 708. 

569 D. Hom. never aspirates 7, B, x, y. Thus xexords = Att. keropos (kóm-r-w 
cut). The aspirated perfect occurs once in Hdt. (éreréude 1. 85) ; but is un- 
known in Attic until the fifth century p.c. Soph. Tr. 1009 (ázarérpo$as) is the 
only example in tragedy. 

GREEK GRAM, — 12 
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xémtw (kom-) cut xéxoga, wéur-w send mémouóa, BMÁmTw (BXaB-) injure pé- 
Braga, rpifo (Tp:B-) rub rérpipa, GvAárTG ($vXak-) guard -repthaxa; Tpép-w 
(rpep-) nourish térpopa ; épirrw (dpvx-) dig ópópvxa. 


570. Most such stems have a short vowel immediately before the final con- 
sonant; a long vowel precedes e.g. in Selx-vi-ys dédecxa, kmpbrTo (KnpiK-) -Kexn- 
pbxa, wrjcow (mrnKk-) Exrnxa. Térpipa and réOdxda show i in contrast to z in the 
present (7pi8w, 0v). orépyw, Adurw do not aspirate (Zeropya, poet. Aéħaura). 


571. The following verbs have aspirated second perfects: dyw, áAAárTO, 
dvolyw, PhárTw, Selkvipu, 0uokeo (rare), Xf, xupórro, kNémro, kórro, ayxdw, 
Aaufávo, Adwrw, Aéyw collect, páTTw, uebyvopa, wéurw, Thékw, mpürTw, mTr)000, 
TüTTw, Tpémo, rpif, Pépw (évívoxa), $vkárre. dvolyw Or ávol-yyvju has two per- 
fects: dvépya and dvéwya. mpárTw do has rérpaya have done and fare (well or 
ill), and (generally later) mémpaxa have done. 


572. Second Perfects of the m-form. — Some verbs add the endings 
directly to the reduplicated verb-stem. Such second perfects lack 
the singular of the indicative. 

tornu (ora-, orn-) set, 2 perf. stem éora-: &ora-pev, €ora-re, éora-or, inf. 
éord-vat; 2 plup. éora-cav (417). The singular is supplied by the forms in -xa ; 
as tornxa. These second perfects are enumerated in 704. š 


573. Stem Gradation. — Originally the second perfect was inflected through- 
out without any thematic vowel (cp. the perfect middle), but with stem-gra- 
dation : strong forms in the singular, weak forms elsewhere. -a (1 singular) was 
introduced in part from the aorist.and spread to the other persons. Corre- 
sponding to the inflection of oióa (704) we expect mémoiju, mémoura, mémo6e, 
wéniotov, Tériüpev, méme, merlÂarı (from wemiOyrt). ‘Traces of this mode of 
inflection appear in Hom. yeydrny (from yeyyrmv, 85 b) yéyauer from yéyova ; 
Ékrov, ékrqv, éikós from @oixa ; émémiÓuev; uéuauev from uéuova ; mémrac0e (for 
memaóre = weryOre) from rérovða (other examples 704, 705). So the masc. and 
neut. participles have the strong forms, the feminine has the weak forms (ueun- 
ks, pepaxvia as elds, iSvia). 


VII. PERFECT MIDDLE SYSTEM 


(PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT MIDDLE AND PASSIVE, FUTURE 
^ | PERFECT PASSIVE) 


574. The stem of the perfect and pluperfect middle and passive 
is the reduplicated verb-stem, to which the personal endings are 
directly attached. Aéàv-uat I have loosed myself or have been loosed, 
Cred puyv; Sé0-par (8-8o-u give), deSery-par (Seix-vi-pe show). On the 
euphonic changes of consonants, see 409. 


574 D. A thematic vowel precedes the ending in Hom. 'uéuXerat (uédrw care 
Sor), dpdpera: (épvign rouse). 
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575. The stem of the perfect middle is in general the same as 
that of the first perfect active as regards its vowel (557), the reten- 
tion or expulsion of v (559 a), and metathesis (559 d). 


Tipá-o honour reripn-por éreripiyny; moé-w make memolm-ua, émemou)umy; 
ypdd-w write yéypay-yat; Kpivw (Kpuy-) judge xéxpi-par; relvw (rev-) stretch réra- 
par; pbelpw (dbep-) corrupt Epbap-par ; BáXNo (Bar-) throw BéBAy-par EBeBAHuy ; 
melOw (m16-, mei0-, mo.0-) persuade srérew pac éremelo pny. 

576. The vowel of the perfect middle stem should show the weak form when 
there is variation between e (et ev): o (ou ov): a (4, v). The weak form in a 
appears regularly in verbs containing a liquid (479) : that in v, in mérvsua from 
muvOdvopa (mu0-, meu0-) learn, poet. &ecvuac hasten from cedw (cv-, cev-) urge. 


577. The vowel of the present has often displaced the weak form, as in 
wérdreyuar (rÀ ék-o weave), NéXeuuuaa (Xebr-o leave), mémeuruat (mel-o persuade), 
Éfevyuac (feby-vo-pu yoke). 

578. A final short vowel of the verb-stem is not lengthened in the verbs 
given in 488 a. eis added (485) in many verbs. For metathesis see 492; for 
Attic reduplication see 446. ` 


579. v is retained in endings not beginning with z, as palrw (par-) show, 
wépavrat, Téóav0e. Before -uar we have u in G£vuuo from débvw (ó£vv-) sharpen, 
but usually > is replaced by z. On the insertion of c, see 489. 


580. Future Perfect. — The stem of the future perfect is formed 
by adding -o?€- to the stem of the perfect middle. A vowel imme- 
diately preceding -o?€- is always long, though it may have been short 
in the perfect middle. 


Aó-e loose, eAd-couar I shall have been loosed (perf. mid. Aédd-par), b&w 
bind 8eb$-couo. (perf. mid. déde-uar), ypdd-w write yeypdy-ouai, kaħéw call Ke- 
KARoopat. 


581. The future perfect usually has a passive force. The active meaning is 
found where the perfect middle or active has an active meaning (1946, 1947). 

kexThoonar shall possess (xéxrnuat possess), Kexpétouar Shall cry out (kékpaya 
cry out), KexdAd-ytouar shall scream (xéxhayya scream), ueuviooua. Shall remem- 
ber (uéuvuuat remember), reravoopai shall have ceased (réravpai have ceased). 


582. Not all verbs can form a future perfect; and few forms of this tense 
occur outside of the indicative: diarerodeunoduevoy Thuc. 7. 25 is the only sure 
example of the participle in classical Greek. The infinitive ueurüjcec 6a. occurs 
in Hom. and Attic prose. 

583. The periphrastic construction (601) of the perfect middle (passive) 
participle with Zcoua: may be used for the future perfect, as éyevopévos oouai I 
shall have been deceived. 


580 D. Hom. has dedétouar, ueprücouau KeKAHON, KEXoAWoETUL; kekadjcopau, 
nepidjcerat are from reduplicated aorists. 
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584. Future Perfect Active. — The future perfect active of most 
verbs is formed periphrastically (600). Two perfects with a present 
meaning, éoryxa I stand (forme set) and réĝvyka I am dead (Ovjokw), 
form the future perfects éorjgw I shall stand, +e0vúŠe I shall be dead. 


VII. FIRST PASSIVE SYSTEM (@H PASSIVE) 
(FIRST AORIST AND FIRST FUTURE PASSIVE) 
FIRST AORIST PASSIVE 


585. The stem of the first aorist passive is formed by adding -6y- 
(or -Ge-) directly to the verb-stem: é-A-0n-v I was loosed, é-pav-Onv I 
was shown (daíve, $av-), é-8ó-0n-v I was given (dda, 8o-, 8o-). 

a. -0»- appears in the indicative, imperative (except the third plural), and 
infinitive ; -@e- appears in the other moods. -6y- is found before a single conso- 
nant, -0e- before two consonants or a vowel except in the nom. neuter of the 
participle. 


586. The verb-stem agrees with that of the perfect middle herein: 

a. Vowel verbs lengthen the final vowel of the verb-stem, as re-ríum-uau, 
è-rīuh-0nv. On verbs which do not lengthen their final vowel, see 488. 

b. Liquid stems of one syllable change e to a, as ré-ra-uat, é-rá-0m» (reivw 
stretch, rev-). But orpépw turn, rpérw turn, tpépw nourish have éorpépOny, érpé- 
Pony, €0pépOny (rare), though the perfect middles are gorpaymo, rérpappar, TÉ- 
Opappar, 

c. Primitive verbs showing in their stems the gradations e (ec ev) : o (ot, ov): 
a (4 v) have a strong form, as érpépôny from rpérw (rpem-, Tpor-, rpam-) turn, 
érelpOny from Aere (Aur-, Aeur-, Novr-) leave, ér Neóo09v from wAéw (mÀu-, mhev-) 
sail. . I 

d. Primitive verbs showing in their stems a variation between e: 7 and o: o 
have, in the first aorist passive, the short vowel. Thus, 7lOnyue (0e-, 05-) éré8gv, 
SlSwue (O0-, Sw-) 8609. 

e. Final v is dropped in some verbs: xé-xpi-par, ékplügv. See 491. 

f. The verb-stem may suffer metathesis : Bé-Bry-pat, é-8Xj-0nv. See 492. 

g. Sigma is often added: xe-xéXeve-par, é-Kedevo-Onv. See 489. 


587. Before 0 of the suffix, m and 8 become ó; < and y become 
x (82 c); 7, 8,0 become o (83). œ and x remain unaltered. 

relar-w ehelp-Onv, BXámro (BAaB-) EBAdg-Onv; Puddrrw. (pudrax-) é$vMáx-Onv, 
&y-w dix-Ünv ; Kouifw (Kop.d-) ékoulo-Onv, wel8-w érelo-Onv; ypdg-w éypád-Onv, Ta- 
párro (rapax-) érapax-Ony. 


584 D. Hom. has cexapjow and kexapijcouac from xalpw (xap-) rejoice. 

585 a. D. For -605cav we find -6ev in Hom., as dcéxpiber. P 

586 b. D. éerpá$0gv is Ionic and Doric; Hom. and Hdt. have érpadény 
from rpérw. Hom. has érápó0qv and érépó69v from réprw gladden. I 

586 e. D. Hom. has éxNivOny and éxM(0mv, expivOnv and é¿xpt(0mv ; i8póvOn» = Att. 
iõpóbyv (ldpdw erect), dumwivOnv (àvamvéo revive). J 
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588. 6 of the verb-stem becomes + in é-ré-6mv for d-6e-05», and in é-ró-69» for 
é-6v-63v from rlOnyue (0e-, 0n-) place and ów (0v-, 60-) sacrifice. See 195c. 


FIRST FUTURE PASSIVE 


589. The stem of the first future passive is formed by adding 
-o%- to the stem of the first aorist passive. It ends in -Oycopat. 
Thus, saióevOr-copak I shall be educated, Xv8$-aouo, I shall be loosed. 

tind, éripiüqv ripnOjoopa ; édw, cláBnv edOjoopar; Meimw, drelPPny Neubbdjoopas ; 
Tele, émela0nv meu 0ñcopat ; Telvw, éráümv rabjooua; Tarte, éráx8nv Tax Ohoopa ; 
TlO, eréOny TePhoopar ; Sidwur, 60001» SoPjoopac ; Selxvipu, eSelyOnv deryOnoopuat. 


IX. SECOND PASSIVE SYSTEM (H PASSIVE) 
(SECOND AORIST AND SECOND FUTURE PASSIVE) 
SECOND AORIST PASSIVE 


590. The stem of the second aorist passive is formed by adding 
-r (or -e) directly to the verb-stem. Thus, éBrd@yv I was injured 
from BAámrro (BAaf-). 

a. -y- appears in the indicative, imperative (except the third plural), and 
infinitive; -e- appears in the other moods. -y- is found before a single con- 
sonant, -e- before two consonants or a vowel except in the nom. neut. of the 
participle. 


591. The second aorist passive agrees in form with the second aorist active 
of pt-verbs ; cp. intransitive éxdpyv rejoiced with orny stood. The passive use 
was developed from the intransitive use. 


592. Primitive verbs showing in their stems the grades ¢:0:a have a. 
Thus an e of a monosyllabic verb-stem becomes a, as in whéx-w weave érddxny, 
kXém-r-w steal éxrdrny, $6elpo (pbep-) corrupt épOdpyr, oré\dw (ored-) send 
éorddyy. But Aéyco collect has édéynv. 


593. Primitive verbs showing in their stems a variation between a short 
and long vowel have, in the second aorist passive, the short vowel. Thus-r#kw 
(rax-, Tyx-) melt érákmv, biryvoga (pay-, pny-, pwy-) break éppáymv. 

a. But ràýrrw (rhay-, mAny-) strike has érAdynv only in composition, as 
éferddynv; otherwise érdAnyny. 

594. The second aorist passive is the only aorist passive formed in Attic 
prose by äyrūm (é&^ymv), yoddw (éypáómv), dépw (eddpyv), Odarw (érádqv), kómro 
(éxdrqv), palvw (épávqv), mvtyo (érviyny), bárro (éppadnr), béo (éppiny active), 
phyrvūm (éppdynv), eñme (écámmqv), okámrc (éoxddnr), onelpw (eomdpyr), oréddw 
(éordArny), eáto or eóárre (érpdynr), e$áNAo (eo pddyr), Tidw (érignv), $8elpo 
(ép8dpnv pass. and intr.), pw (in subj. vô), xalpw (éxápuv active). 


589 D. Hom. has no example of the first future passive. To express the 
idea of the passive future the future middle is used. See 802. Doric shows the 
active endings in both futures passive: dex Oyooirre, åvaypapnoe®. 

590 a. D. For -yca» we generally find -ev (from -nv7, 40) in Hom. ; also in Doric. 
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595. Both the first aorist passive and the second aorist passive are formed 
by drclpw (HrelpOnv), àXXárro (-9AMáx0mv, jXXáygv), Bárro (égábnvy), BrAdrrw 
(€BrapOnv, éBXáBur), Bpéxe (éBpéxOnv), Sebyvime (é(bynr), 0NBo  (£6Xip8nv), 
kXéro  (ékXámmv), khivw (-exrlyny), kpómro (ékpó0nv), éyw collect (9wXéx6mv, 
but cuvedéyny), uárro (épdymv), netyvopa (épfynv), mýyvūm (érdynv), mréxw 
(émdaxnr), wrAATTYO (érMfrygy and -erddyny), pirrw (éppipOnv, épplomv), eeplokco 
(eorepybnr), arpépw (éorpdgdny), rárro (érdxOnv), Týkw (érákmv), tpérw (érpá- 
myy pass. and intr.), rpé$« (érpáómr pass. and intr.), rpiBw (érplBmv, érpipénr), 
paivw (éávügv was shown, épdvyv appeared), dpáyvoj (épáxOmv), pixw (&pó- 
xn»). Most of these verbs use either the one in prose and the other in poetry, 
the dialects, or late Greek. Only the forms in common prose use are inserted 
in brackets. ; 


596. Only those verbs which have no second aorist active show the second 
aorist passive ; except Tpérw, which has all the aorists: active érpeja and érpa- 
mov turned; middle érpepdunr put to flight, érpardunyv turned myself, took to 
Slight ; passive érpépOnv was turned, érpámmv was turned and turned myself. 


SECOND FUTURE PASSIVE 


597. The stem of the second future passive is formed by adding 
-o%- to the stem of the second aorist passive. It ends in -yoopat. 
Thus, BrAnBjoopa I shall be injured from Brarrw (BAaB-) é-BrAdBr-v. 


kóm-T-w, ékómT komcouav; ypddw, éypadny ypapýcouar; palvw, épárgv ap- 
peared, pariropuar; Pbelpw, ePOdpny Pbapjoopa; mhyvům fix, erdyyny maryhoopa. 


598. Most of the verbs in 594, 595 form second futures passive except dy», 
Gdelpw, — Bámre, Bpéxw, Letyviue, OMBw, Kiért, alvo, parrw, pámro. 
But many of the second futures appear only in poetry or in late Greek, and some 
are found only in composition. 


PERIPHRASTIC FORMS 


599. Perfect. — For the simple perfect and pluperfect periphrastic 
forms are often used. 


a. For the perfect or pluperfect active indicative the forms of the perfect 
active participle and eiut or $y may be used : as XeAvkós eip for AéAvka, Nehvkas 
hy for éAeAóky. So BeBomnümkóres Foav for éBeBonOjxeray (Bon0éo come to aid) ; 
eig reÜnkós for réOnxa I have placed; yeypadas fjv for éyeypáóm I had written ; 
werovOas Rv I had suffered. Such forms are more common in the pluperfect 
and in general denote state rather than action. 

b. For the perfect active a periphrasis of tbe aorist participle and ëxw is 
sometimes used, especially when a perfect active form with transitive meaning 
. is lacking; as orjoas tw I have placed (černa, intransitive, stand), épacdels 
éxw I have loved. So often because the aspirated perfect is not used, as exes 
rapátas thou hast stirred up. Cp. habeo with the perfect participle. 


597 D. Hom. has only dajoea: (é6ágv learned), ucyñcec bas (uel'yvópa mix). 
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c. In the perfect active subjunctive and optative the forms in -kw and -koiu 
are very rare. In their place the perfect active participle with d and efyy is usu- 
ally employed : AeNkós (AeXocrós) à, egy. Other forms than 8 sing. and 8 pl. 
are rare. Cp. 691, 694. 

d. The perfect or pluperfect passive is often paraphrased by the perfect par- 
ticiple and éorf or $r; as yeypappévor éorl it stands written, éort 8eboypuévov it 
stands resolved, mapnyyehuévov fjv = maphyyehro (wapayyéhw give orders). 

e. In the third plural of the perfect and pluperfect middle (passive) the per- 
fect middle participle with eici (fear) is used when a stem ending in a consonant 
would come in direct contact with the endings -vrar -vro. See 408. 

f. The perfect subjunctive and optative middle are formed by the perfect 
middle participle with 3 or elqv : heAupévos &, env. 

g. The perfect imperative of all voices may be expressed by combining the 
perfect participle with tet, £oro (697). | XeAvkós Yoh loose, etc., eipmuévov 
čorw let it have been said, yeyovës Ééerc P. L. 951 c; yeyovbres £erocav P. L, 719 d. 

h. Periphrasis of the infinitive is rare : re8v«óra elva to be dead X. C. 1. 4. 11. 


600. Future Perfect Active. — The future perfect active of most 
verbs is formed by combining the perfect active participle with ¿co- 
pat Shall be. Thus, yeypapws sona, I shall have written, ep. scriptus 
ero. For the two verbs which do not use this periphrasis, see 584. 

a. The perfect middle participle is used in the case of deponent verbs: áro- 
AeNo'ymuévos Eroua: And. 1. 72. > 


601. Future Perfect Passive. — The future perfect passive may 
be expressed by using the perfect middle (passive) participle with 
čcopat Shall be. Thus, éfevopevor éoeobe you will have been deceived. 


FIRST CONJUGATION OR VERBS IN Q 


602. Verbs in -w have the thematic vowel -% (^9/4-) between the 
tense-stem and the personal endings in the present system. The 
name “wconjugation,” or “thematic conjugation,” is applied to all 
verbs which form the present and imperfect with the thematic vowel. 


603. Inflected according to the w-conjugation are all thematic 
presents and imperfects; those second aorists active and middle in 
which the tense-stem ends with the thematic vowel; all futures, all 
first aorists active and middle; and most perfects and pluperfects 
active. 


604. Certain tenses of verbs ending in -w in the first person 
present indicative active, or of deponent verbs in which the personal 
endings are preceded by the thematic vowel, are inflected without 
the thematic vowel, herein agreeing with p-verbs. These tenses 
are: all aorists passive; all perfects and pluperfects middle and 
passive; a few second perfects and pluperfects active; and those 
second aorists active and middle in which the tense-stem does not 
end with the thematic vowel. But all subjunctives are thematic. 
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605. Verbs in -w fall into two main classes, distinguished by the 
last letter of the verb-stem : 


1. Vowel verbs: a. Uncontracted verbs. b. Contracted verbs. 
2. Consonant verbs: a. Liquid verbs. b. Stop (or mute) verbs. 
N. Under 2 fall also (c) those verbs whose stems ended in c or p (024). 


606. Vowel Verbs.— Vowel verbs usually do not form second 
aorists, second perfects, and second futures in the passive. A vowel 
short in the present is commonly lengthened in the other tenses. 
Vowel verbs belong to the first class of present stems (498-504 ; but 
see 612). 


607. Vowel Verbs not contracted. — Vowel verbs not contracted have 
verb-stems ending in t, v, or in a diphthong (at, e, av, ev, ov). 

(1) éc6lo eat, mpto saw, xpiv anoint, poet. dlw fear, riw honour (500. 2); 
(v) ávów accomplish, we0úo am intoxicated, Meo loose, iw sacrifice, piw produce, 
kwrtw hinder (and many others, 500. 1a); (at) xvalw scratch, vale strike, rralw 
stumble, mwaraiw wrestic, dyatoya: am indignant, Saiw kindle, dalouar divide, 
Arralopas desire eagerly, poet. palouar desire, vale dwell, bale strike; (e) KrAyw 
(later kAeíe) shut, celo shake, Epic xelw split and rest; (av) ave kindle, 6paów 
break, drodavw enjoy, maów make cease (wavopac cease), poet. ladw rest; (ev) 
Bartretw am king, Bovedw consult (Bovredouat deliberate), Onpebw hunt, xededw 
order, Meúw stone, Tadedw educate, xopetw dance, povedw slay. Most verbs in -evw 
are either denominatives, as Baccdevw from factos ; or are due to the analogy 
of such denominatives, as maðeúw. ‘yevouar taste is a primitive. Ow rum, véw 
swim, wréw sail, mvéw breathe, béo flow, xéo pour have forms in ev, v; cp. poet. 
cetw urge, ddredw avert, dxedw am grieved; (ov) dkoúw hear, koħoúvw dock, kpoów 
beat, Aobw wash. 


608. Some primitive vowel verbs in -w, -vw (522) formed their present stem 
by the aid of the suffix (w), which has been lost. Denominatives in -w, -vw, 
-ev» regularly added the suffix, as poet. ugri-e am wroth from pyy-w (uiümn-s 
wrath), poet. daxpiw weep (Ədxpu tear), poet. piré-w beget from ¢giru-w, pebdw 
am drunk, Bacrledw am king. Poet. õnptopai, pacrlw, umTlouqe kyxlw, ¿xXo, 
ynpóo, ldo. 

609. The stem of some of the uncontracted vowel verbs originally ended 
in c or ¢ (624). š 

610. Some verbs with verb-stems in vowels form presents in -vw (523), as 
tive drink, $0tvo perish ; and in -exc (526). 


611. Vowel Verbs contracted. — Vowel verbs that contract have 
verb-stems ending in a, e, o, with some in 4, y, w. 


612. All contracted verbs form their present stem by the help of the suffix 
(y), and properly belong to the Third Class (522). 


613. Some contracted verbs have verb-stems which originally ended in c 
or ¢ (624). 
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614. Liquid Verbs. — Liquid verbs have verb-stems in À, p, v, p. 


The present is rarely formed from the simple verb-stem, as in uév-« remain ; 
ordinarily the suffix « (y) is added, as in oréXdw (ared-w) send, xpivw (xpiv-.w) 
judge, xretvw (krev-uo) slay, palyw (paryw) show. 


615. A short vowel of the verb-stem remains short in the future but is 
lengthened in the first aorist (544). Thus: 

a. a in the future, y in the aorist: galyw ($a»-) show, parô, ëpnva. In this 
class fall all verbs in -aww, -aipw, -adrw. 

b. ein the future, e in the aorist: uév-o remain, pevG,. £pewa ; oréddw (ored-) 
send, ored@, crea, Here belong verbs in -eAA«, -ejuv, -eurw, -epo, -euc, 
-€VQ, -ELV(), 

c. V in the future, v in the aorist: kMie (kdw-) incline, kMvà, ÉxMva. Here 
belong verbs in «Xo, -tvo, -ipc. 

d. jin the future, v in the aorist: cipw (cvp-) drag, cŭpô, écvpa, Here belong 
verbs in -vpc, -vrw. 

For the formation of the future stem see 535, of tbe aorist stem see 544. 


616. For the perfect stem see 559. Few liquid verbs make second perfects. 
On the change of e, a of the verb-stem to o, 7 in the second perfect, see 478, 484. 
Liquid verbs with futures in -à do not form future perfects. 


617. Monosyllabic verb-stems containing e have a in the first perfect active, 
perfect middle, first aorist and future passive and in all second aorists, but o in 
the second perfect. Thus, $6elpc ($0ep-) corrupt, £$Oapka, “phapur épbdpyr, but 
9i-éó0opa have destroyed (819). 


618. A few monosyllabic stems do not change e toa in the2 aor., as réuve cut 
črepov (but Zrauoy in Hom., Hat. etc.), yCyvouac (^yer-) become éyeviuyy. See also 
elo, O€popar, kéħouat, root pev- Few liquid verbs form second aorists. 


619. Stems of more than one syllable do not change the vowel of the verb-stem, 


620. Listof Liquid Verbs. — The arrangement is according to the classes of 

the present stem. Words poetic or mainly poetic or poetic and Ionic are starred. 

I. BovAouae (Bovr-e-), é0€Mo  (d0cA-e-), eihéw* (elh-e-), DAw*, péArAw,  uéNo, 

mérouar®, piréw (Epic $90A-). — Bpguw™, yéuw, Séuw*, 0€ppu*, véuw, Tpéno, 

and yauéw (yap-e-).—ylyvouae (yer-e-), pérw, wluvo* (uey-), Tévopar, 

gÜévo*, orévw, and yeywréw* (yeywr-e-). — Verbs in -euw and -erw have 

only pres. and imperf., or form their tenses in part from other stems, — 

dépw, epouar (ép-e-), Eppw (épp-c-), OÉpouav*, gTépopat, pépw, émavpéw'*, 
(éraup-e-), and xupéw* (xup-e-), Topéw* (rop-e). 

TIL. ayddAopar, dyyédrhw, alddrAw*, áXXogat, drerdAdw*, BadAw, 0004 NXw*, GdArW, 
idrAw*, ivddArOMaL®, SxéArw, Spefdw (dheEA-, dHerde-), SPFAAW*, qáXXo, 
TrOLKÜNNGO, GKÉNNG, TAAKW, -TAAAW, TIAAW*, THAAAW, YaArAW. — -avo verbs 
(the following list includes primitives, and most of the denominatives in 
classical Greek from extant »-stems, or from stems which once contained 
vy; 518 a): aivw*, dobualvw*, dgpalyw*, dexuatyw*, Spalvw*, edppatvw, 


— 


614 D. reptpoecOa in Pindar is made from púpow (púpw knead). 
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Bavpalvw, lalve*, xalyw*, kpalyao%, kvualyw*, cwyalyw*, Adualvouat, uehalvo- 
pat, alvo, dvopatvw*, rnpalvw*, muve, Tropwalyw, palyw, calvo, onpalvw, 
evepyalyo*, rextalvopat, palvw, óXeynaivo, xeualva*, xpalre. All other 
denominatives in -aww are due to analogy ; as dypialyw, atalrw, yrvkatvw, 
ôvoxepalvw, éx Opatvw, Üepualvo, le x valve, kepõalvw, korhalvw, xvdalvw*, realvw, 
Aevkalvo'*, papalyw, papyalvo*, malvu, pwpalvo, Enpalyw, ópualro*, do gpatvo- 
Ha, Teraivw, mepaívo, wikpalyw, puralyw, rerpalvco, tyalyw, b5palyo*, bpalvw, 
xareralyw. — ddeelva*, yelvouar*, épeclyast, Oelva¥, krelvo, reipelvo*, oTelyw*, 
Telvw, pacivw*.— KÀtvo (Kde-v-), kptvo (kpi-v-), ópivo*, oivoua (Xenoph.), 
divo. — alexÜvo, &Xyóro, dprive*, Babtvw, Bapbve, Bpadérw*, Fdivw, 
Baprúvw, livw*, Nerrivw, ótóvo, dprivw*, rivw.— apo, doralpw, yepalpw*, 
évalpw*, éx Baipw*, xadalpw, papyalpw™*, neyalpw*, calpw*, oKalpw, rekualpogat, 
xalpe (xap-e-), Yalpw.—dyelpw, dyelpw*, Selpw, éyelpw, etponar*, -elpw 
join, elpw* say, iuelpw*, kelpe, pelpouar, relpw*, orelpw, Telpw*, pbelpw. — 
olxripw (miswritten olkreipw). — kivipopar*, maprůpouat, kupona, pop- 
MÜpw*, uipw*, dd8poua, dropbpouai, roppipw*, cipw, opo. 

IV. a. kágwe, Téuvo; b. óQXwkáve (édd-e-); h. Balvw, xepdalyw, Terpalvo 
(also Class III) ; i. óc$palvouo: (óc p-e-), also Class III. V, See 597. 


621. Stop Verbs. — Many verb stems end in a stop (or mute) con- 
sonant. 

The present is formed either from the simple verb-stem, as in màék-w weave, 
or by the addition of r or ¿ (y) to the verb-stem, as in BA&mro (BraB-) injure, 
puhárrw (duhax-uw) guard. All tenses except the present and imperfect are 
formed without the addition of 7 or ; to the verb-stem ; thus, SAáyw from 
BraB-o-w, puħdžw from QvAXak-co-c. 


622. Some monosyllabic stems show a variation in the quantity of the stem 
vowel ¿ or v, as rpif« rub perf. rérpi$a, yóxw cool 2 aor. pass. éÜxqv, r)ko melt 
(Doric rdw) 2 aor. pass. érdxqv. Cp. 475, 477 c, 500. Many monosyllabic stems 
show qualitative vowel gradation: t eor; vevov; a 1 o; aeo. For examples 
see 477-484. 


623. List of Stop Verbs.— The arrangement of the examples is by classes 
of the present stem. Words poetic or mainly poetic or poetic and Ionic are 
starred. The determination of the final consonant of the verb-stem of verbs in 
-fw, -rTw (poetic, Ionic, and later Attic -ccw) is often impossible (516). 

T — IL Aéro, dpérw, Aro, évérw*, “ropan, épelrw*, pro, A&ymro, Aero, Aéro, 
pw, éreo, mpémeu, pérw, Tépro, rpémo. 

ll. dotpdrrw, "vyváymrw*, Oámrw*, éylaTw*, epémropack, lámrw*, káwmTw, 
kAémro, KÓTTO, uápmro*, ckémrrouat, ckiymro, oxnplrropa®, CKÓTTW, 
xaMérro, and dovméw* (Sour-e-), krvméw* (krvm-e-), rómro (rvm-e-). 

B— I. áueifouos, OXiBw, XelBw*, céBouar, crelBw*, rpiBe, PéBomar*. 
IL Prdarw, caddarw.—IV. c. AauBávo (*af-). 
$— I. áAelQo, "yXódco, ypipw, ¿péóo, uéudoua, velec (vider), ño, eréQo, 
otpépw, Tpépw, TIGW*, 

IE ärrw, Bdrrw, dpirtw*, Odrrw (125 g), Opdmrw (125 g), xpbrrw (xpug-, 
kpuB-), ximrw, \drrw, parte, pimrw (eéppld-qy, but pUr-4), ekámTo. 

IV. a. rirvo* = mimro. — ddpdvw* (àAd-). — V. draQicku* (áó-e-). 


: IV 
X- I 
Ii 

IV 
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8aréogar* (dar-e-), kevréw* (keyr-e-), maréopat (war-e-), méroua (mer-, 
TTe-). 


. &ypóccw*, aludoow*, BXirro (BXr- from gXr-, 130), Bpárro, épécac*, 


Aacopa*, mupérre (wuper-, mvpey-). 


. b. ágaprávo (&papr-e-), Bhaarávo (BNac+-e-). 


Gdw, ddlvdw* (ddw5-e-), dudpdw*, üpYo, čðw*, opa, émelyo, épelüc*, 
(ka8)eó8c (eb0-e-), Houat, Kpdw* (xyd-e-), kvMvOo'*, péðopa* (u5-e-), 
pýðopa*, wépdopar, orévdw, cred, peldouar (also Epic pewde-), pevdo- 
pat, and cedadéw* (xeXaó-e-). 

Examples of denominatives from actual d-stems. -yuprdfw, dexdfw, ð- 
xá £t, meydgoua, drlfouark, alto, meumágo, paxdsw,— atrlfoua, dw- 
plgw, ¿rito epitw, kepklieo, hytfouar, cToNM toe, ppovrifa, pygltw. 


. dvddva® (&5-c-), Kepdalvw (Kepdar-, kepÓ-e-), olddvw* (oiü-e-), xavddvw 


(xa8-, xavd-, xevó-). 


. atOw*, &X0opar* (àX0-c-), AxGopar, Bpddw*, eloba. (é6-, 568 a), épetdw*, 


Ex6w*, cevbw*, kNdOw*, AfOw*, me[0o, wépOw*, TebÜopar*, mo, and 
ynbéw (“ym0-e-), 90éo ($0-e-). 
koptcow™, 


. b. alcOdvopa (alcd-e-), amex Odvopar (éx0-e-), ëap0dreo (dap6-e-), óN o Od.vw 


(éM 8-€-), AavOdvw (Na8-), pavOdvw (uab-e-), mvv6ávoua (v6-). 


. waoxw for rad-cxw (98, 126). 


Botcw, dépxopark, didKw, elc yield, elxw* resemble, £N, épelkw*, éptxw*, 
Hew, Hc, welkw*, wréxw, Déyko*, rýkw, rire (rex-) and doxéo (Sox-€-), 
pnxdouat (unk-a-), pökáopa (pük-a-). 


. alvirrouat, Grrw, dedirropat, éNirrw, évicow*, Owpjoow*, KNpUTT@, ua- 


Aárro, pitrw, mérrw (and wér7w), wMocopa*, gpitTw, TT}ToW, 
$vAáTTo. 


. a. 0ákve ; d. levéopas (ix-). — V. See 527 b. 
. yo, dudryo, apiyo*, émel^yo, pyw, épelyopias, 8€Nyor*, Onyw, Néyo, AVY, 


bpéyw%, myw, oréyw, arépyo, oplyya, réyvyo, Tuyo, Tpáryo, pevyw, 
$e yyouos, phéyw, Ppvyw, yéyo, and pryéw (pry-e-), arvyéo (orvy-e-). 


. Fpdw* and pétw* (511). — tona, ddaddfw*, ddardfw*, dprdfw, avddtw, 


Baordtw, xpitw, TAESO*, ordfa, crevdsw, opáćw* (cpirrw).— daifw*, 
Bwpltw*, kpl(vo, parri{w, ra) (to, ornplio, eiie, oTpopadifwr, cvpliw, 
rpltwo*, populfw*. — arvfouark, ypúto, póte, ddorifw, c óéfw. — oleo Ço. 


. €. Ovyyávo (8vy-). — V. ployw (526 c). 
. dyxe, pxw, Bpax- in £Bpaxe*, Bpéxo, "yMxopai, Séxouar, MeyxXw, Épxo- 


pau, eUxopau €x co (cex-), léxw*, lo xc (mur x), Nelx e, ud xogat (wax-e-); 
vix e, otxopuat (oix-e-, olx-o-), opiu, orépxw*, oreixw*, reU o, rpé- 
n z ; n T " 
xw, Tpbxe (rpUx-o-), Yýxw, Pixw, and Bobxáona* (BgUx-a-). 
épboow*, Byrro, Opárrw, ópórro, mriccw, rrócaw*, rapárro. 


. €. Key x avo (kix-e-), Aayxdvw (hax-), rvyxáve (rvx-e, Tevx-). — d. åp- 


mix véopat (ügmex-), rwr xvéouat (brex-). — V. dddoxw (5ax-). 


. &Aétw* (dXcE-e-, ddex-), abfw.—IV. b. adfdvw (ai£-e-).—1l. &pw (ép-e-). 


Verbs in o or p(v). — Some verb-stems ended originally in 
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a. Sigma-stems (cp. 488 d) with presents either from -e-e or -c-w. Thus 
(1) from -c-w: ákoóc, aUe burn, yew, ebo, fw, Opatw, kpoów, vicopar* (»- 
vo-op.at, Cp. vóc-ros), téw, celo, tpéw*; (2) from -c-w (488 d): dyalopar*, 
aidéouar, dxéouac (Hom. dxelouar), &pkéco, yeddw, kelw* split, kXelw** (i.e. 
KAeéo) celebrate, xoviw*, Acralopar®, palopar*, valw* dwell, vexéw (Hom. 
verxelw), olvoBapelw*, otouar (from dtoyac), mev0éo (Hom. revOelw), mrirre 
(rrwe-w), rehéw (Hom, redelw), and some others that do not lengthen the 
vowel of the verb-stem (488). 

Also others, such as dpéoxw (dpeo-), Évrvju, Shvrtu, oBévviue (732). —o is 
retained in répcopac*. 

b. p-stems (from -y-ww): yalw*, Salw* kindle, kale (520), kXalc (520), valo 
swim, flow . 222. — For the loss of f in @éw, etc., see 43, 503. 


INFLECTION OF Q-VERBS 


625. Verbs which end in oin the first person present indicative ac- 
tive, and deponent verbs in which the personal endings are preceded by 
the thematie vowel, have the following peculiarities of inflection: 


a. The thematic vowel usually appears in all tenses except the perfect and 
pluperfect middle (passive) and the aorist passive (except in the subjunctive). 
These three tenses are inflected like ju-verbs. 

b. The present and future singular active end in -w, -ets, -e (463). The ending 
-pı appears only in the optative. 

c. The thematic vowel o unites in the indicative with the ending -vr and 
forms -ovo: (463 d). 

d, The third plural active of past tenses ends in -v. 

e. The imperative active has no personal ending in the second person singu- 
lar except -o-» in the first aorist. 

f. Except in the perfect and pluperfect the middle endings -rat and -ro lose 
c and contract with the final vowel of the tense-stem (465 a, b). In the optative 
contraction cannot take place (Ato (0)o, Aócat-(o)o). 

g. The infinitive active has -ev (for -e-ev) in the present, future, and second 
aorist ; -e-vac in the perfect; and -a in the aorist. 

h. Active participles with stems in -ovr- have the nominative masculine in -v». 


626. In 627-716 the method of inflection of all w-verbs, both vowel 
and consonant, is described. The examples are generally taken from 
vowel verbs, but the statements hold true of consonant verbs. 

Forms of w-verbs which are inflected according to the non-thematie 
conjugation are included under the w-verbs. 


PRESENT AND IMPERFECT ACTIVE AND MIDDLE (PASSIVE) 


For the formation of the present stem see 497—531. 


627. Indicative. — Vowel and consonant verbs in -w inflect the present by 
attaching the primary endings (when there are any) to the present stem in -% 
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(C9 /r) Me, ripd (rind-w), palyw, relrw. The imperfect attaches the second- 
ary endings to the present stem with the augment. See the paradigms, pp. 114, 
120. For the active forms -w, -es, -e1, see 463. 


628. -y and -e are found in the pres. fut. mid. and pass, fut. perf. 
pass. ¢-(7)a: yields n (written EI in the Old Attic alphabet, 2 a), which is 
usually given as the proper spelling in the texts of the tragic poets, whereas et is 
printed in the texts of prose and comedy. e was often written for m (q) after 
400 n.c., as in dyade? rdxe, since both had the sound of a close long e. It is 
often impossible to settle the spelling; but othe: wishest, ote. thinkest, and dye 
shalt see (from épdw) have only the -e forms. -e is sometimes called Attic and 
Ionic in contrast to -y of the other dialects, including the Koiné. 


629. Subjunctive. — The present subjunctive adds the primary endings to 
ihe tense-stem with the long thematic vowel For the endings -ys, -p see 463. 
Thus, Adw, -ys, -9, TiuGs (= Timd-ys), Ting (= Ttuá-m), Palvwuer, -yTe, -wo (from 
-wvrt). Middle Xóe-uo, Min (= Nóg-cai), Ady-rac; Tiuü-000» (= Tindy-cbov); 
paivw-peba, palyyn-cOe, palyw-vTat. 


630. Optative. — To the tense-stem ending in the thematic vowel (always o) 
are added the mood-sign -i- (-:e-) or -ıņ- (459, 460) and the secondary personal 
endings (except -m for -», where the mood sign is -i-, 459). In the 8 pl we 
have -ie-v. 

a. The final vowel of the tense-stem (o) contracts with the mood suffix (:), 
ox becoming o Thus Aéouu (A$o-t-4£), Mbois (Ado-i-s), Aóotev (Mjo-te-v), Nvolumv 
(Ato-t-unv), Abor (Ab0-t-0). 


631. Imperative. — The present imperative endings are added to the tense- 
stem with the thematic vowel e (o before -vre»). The 2 pers. sing. active has 
no ending, but uses the tense-stem instead (aaldeve, $afve). In the middle -ro 
loses its « (466, 2 a) ; Adov from A?e-so, airov from $al»e-co. On the forms in 
-erwoay and -ec&ocav for -ovrev and -erOwy, see 466, 2 b. 


632. Infinitive.— The present stem unites with -ev: Xóe-ey = Xóetr, Nelme-ev 
= Aebrew. In the middle (passive) -c@ac is added : Aje-a0a4, relwe-c Bax. 


633. Participle. — The present participle adds -vr- to the present stem end- 
ing in the thematic vowel o. Stems in-o-vr have the nominative singular in -w». 
Thus masc. Aócv from Avovr-s, fem. Atovea from Avorr-,a, neut, A(oy from AMor(T). 
See 301 a and N. 


634. A few w-verbs in the present and imperfect show forms of 
the pi-conjugation. These are usually Epic. 


déxouar, 3 pl. déxarae await for dexyrat, part. déypevos, imperf. édéyunr. But 
these are often regarded as perfect and pluperfect without reduplication, édéyuny 


632 D. Severer Doric has éyyv and Zyev ; Milder Doric bas éxev ; Aeolic has 
éxnv. Hom. has dpiverv, dutvéuevar, ápüvépev. 

633 D. Aeolic has fem. -vga in the present and second aorist (37 D. 3), 
Aŭtora, Aroa. 
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in some passages is a second aorist (688). — dw eat (529. 5), inf. Z5uevar. — épdw 
(or eipów) in. eipvara:.—dofra: wash is from Aóerac, not from Aovw (cp. 398 a). — 
olua: think is probably a perfect to oopa: (oi-0-).— odrdw wound in obra, obrá- 
pevar is 2 aor. — pépw bear, imper. óépre. 


CONTRACT VERBS 


635. Verbs in -aw, -ew, -ow contract the final a, e, o of the verb-stem 
with the thematic vowel -o/e (-»/,) in the present and imperfect 
tenses. Thus, ripdw ripa, mouéo roid, dyAdw SAG; értpaov éripwv, émoícov 
éroíovv, édyAoov édyjdovv. The rules of contraction are given in 49- 
55; the paradigms, p. 120. 

a. Open forms of -ew verbs occur in the lyric parts of tragedy. 


636. Subjunctive. — The subjunctive adds the primary endings. For the 
contractions see 59. 


637. Optative. — do. becomes Q, éo, and bot become oz, Thus, -áo-t-gt = -Qu, 
-ao-(m-v = -Syy, -ao-i-umy = -dumv ; -é0-i-pt = -oîut, -€0-ly-v = -olgv, -eo-I-umv = -olun ; 
-60-i-p4 = -ob pt, -o-[m-y = -olny, -oo-t-um» = -olunv. Thus, riui (rigao-Ig-v) , Ttudfns 
(ripao-ly-s), Tiu (rinao-bg), Tinguny (rigao-t-umv), motio (moio-t-c0), mototro 
(mroiéo-1-ro). 


638. In the singular -aw verbs usually end in -gy», -gqs, -óy, rarely in -ĝue 
-Qs, -Q. -ew verbs usually end in -o(q», -olys, -oln, rarely in -otut, -ois, -of (-ot 
chiefly in Plato). 


639. In the dual and plural -aw verbs usually end in -Qro», -Srnv, -Quev, 
-Qré, -Qev, rarely in -gyrov, -eíjrqv, -wnuev, -gyre, -Snoayv. -ew verbs usually 
end in -ofrov, -olrny, -otuev, -otre, -oiey, rarely in -o(gro», -ovíjrq», -olnuev, -olnre, 
-oínc av. 


640. Few cases of the optative of -ow verbs occur. In the sing. both -olnv 
and -oij are found ; in the plur. -ozuev, -o?re, -otev, For piygny from piydw shiver 
see 641. 


641. Several contract verbs have stems in -à, -y, -w. 


These are the verbs of 394, 398 with apparently irregular contraction, and 
9pQ do; with presents made from -à-ie, -7-1w, -w-tw. Thus, from ($e, gheis, gree 
and xpyouat, xpyje(o)ar, xpüera« come tQ, (9s, 7 and xpauar, xp, XpHrae; SO 
Ouf», mewĝy from dupyj-ev, mevý-ev, idpdw, pryow (398) derive the forms in w and 
« from iõpw-, pryw- (ldpdw, prydw from lpwo-w, prywo-w). The forms in -ow 
are from the weaker stems idpoc-, piyoo-. f 


641 D. Hom, has Oujáe», revdwr, mevhuevai, prdowar, xphwv (Mss. xpelwr) . 
uttering oracles, yekóo, iipdw. "The verbs in 394, except diy and mewó, have 
stems in 7 and & (86 e); thus, in Hdt., xpGra: from xpáera:, but ypéw imper., 
xpewpevos from xpío, xpuóuevos by 34. Hom. and Ion, fów has the stem ¿o 
(fou), Hdt, has $9», pr, but xvav, cuy, 
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CONTRACT VERBS IN THE DIALECTS 


642. -aw Verbs in Homer. — Hom. leaves -aw verbs open 64 times, as varerdw, 
-dovet, trAder, dordidovoa, Yododuey, THAEOdovTas. When contracted, -aw verbs have 
the Attic forms, as 6p&, dps, ópG ; as mewg makest trial from mepác-(c)a: from 
reipdopat; pQ didst pray from jpde-(o)o from ápáoua. 


643. When unconiracted, verbs in -aw often show in the Mss. of Hom., not 
the original open forms, but t assimilated’? forms of the concurrent vowels, 
ae, acı, an giving a double a sound by a prevailing over the e sound ; ao, aw, aor, 
aov giving a double o sound by the o sound prevailing over thea. One of the 
vowels is commonly lengthened, rarely both. 


ae = (1) aa: ópáec 0a. = dpdacbat, àryá- = (2) ww: pevoivdw = pevowdw. 
eche = dydacbe. aot = (1) ow: ópáorre = dpdyre. 
= (2) Ga: prderbat = uváacGa., hyd- = (2) eov: $)Báoua = Bhor. 
ec 0e = Hrydacde. aov = (1) ow: ópáovca = dpbwoa, dpd- 
aeu = (1) aq: ópáeis = ópágs, ède: = eda. ovg: = ópówri, áAáov (from 
= (2) Ga: pevorwde: = pevorviia. áAáeo imper. of áAáouac) = 
aq = (1) aa: édns = édgs. úA óo, 
= (2) Ga: uvám wooest 2 sing. mid. = (2) ww: ?Bdouca = HBdwoa, Spd~ 
: = prada. ovo. = dpwwot. ov here is 
ao = (1) ow: dpdovres = ópócvres. a spurious diphthong (6) 
= (2) wo: HPdorres = ')Bóovres, uvá- derived from -ovr-: ópa- 
ovTO = p.veorTo. ovr-ta, T)Baovr-ta, Spkovre ; 
aw = (1) ow: dpdw = dpbw, Bodwy = or by contraction in dAáov 
Boócwv. from àAáeo. 


N. — dħbw from dddeo wander is unique. — yeAdovres is from ydw (641). 


644. The assimilated forms are used only when the second vowel (in the 
unchanged form) stood in a syllable long by nature or position. Hence dépowpey, 
$paare, dpaaro, do not occur for ópáouev, etc. (uvwóuevos for nvaóuevos is an excep- 
tion.) The first vowel is lengthened only when the metre requires it, as in ?8ó- 
ovres for jjgáovres — v — v. Thus two long vowels do not occur in succession 
except to fit the form to the verse, as pevorvdw for pevowdw; but $860uu, not 
Bop. When the first vowel is metrically lengthened, the second vowel is not 
lengthened, though it may be long either in a final syllable (as in pevorvde) or 
when it represents the spurious diphthong ov from -ovr- (as in Bówca, Spdwor 
for d)8&ovca, Spdover from -ovrsa, -ovr). 


645. The assimilated forms include the “ Attic" future in -aw from -acw 
(589) ; as ¿bws (= erdover), kpeuóc, Saude, Sapdwor. 


646. The assimilated forms are found only in the artificial language of 
Homer, Hesiod, and their imitators, and nowhere in the living speech. They 
are commonly explained as derived from the contracted forms by a process of 
‘distraction,’ and as inserted in the text for the sake of the metre. Thus ópgs, 
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Bodvres, the spoken forms which had taken the place of original ópáews, Bodorres, 
in the text, were expanded into ópágs, Boówvres, by repetition of the a and o. 
While the restoration of the original uncontracted forms is generally possible, 
and is adopted in several modern editions, a phonetic origin of many of the forms 
in question is still sought by some scholars who regard ópów as an intermediate 
stage between ópío and pô. It wil bé observed, however, that the forms in 
648 can be.derived only from the unassimilated forms. 


647. Inthe imperfect contraction generally occurs, and assimilation is rare. 


648. Some verbs show «o for ao, as ijvreov, rpómcoy, pevoíveov, TOTÉOVTAL 
Cp. 649, 653. 


649. -aw verbs in Herodotus. — Hdt. contracts -aw verbs as they are con- 
tracted in Attic. In many cases before an o sound the Mss. substitute e for a 
(roduéw, ópév, Epolreov). This e is never found in ail the forms of the same 
verb, and the Mss. generally disagree on each occurrence of any form. — Hdt. 
always has -éq, -édunv, in tbe optative. 


650. -ew verbs in Homer.— a. Hom. rarely contracts ew and eo (except in 
the participle). In a few cases ev appears for eo, as roveduny ; rarely for eov, as 
reco: When the metre allows either -ee and -ee, or -e, the open forms are 
slightly more common. e is often necessary to admit a word into the verse (as 
yeto a1, epider), and is often found at the verse-end. ^ -é-e-ai, -é-e-o, in the 
2 sing. mid. may become -ezai, -eio, or -éai, -éo, by the expulsion of one e; as 
pūbeîa or uu0éac« sayest, alóeto show regard. 

b. vecxelw, redelw, from -eo-iw (vetkeg-, reAec-) are older forms than vewéa, 
TeMée. See 488 d, 624. Gelw, melo, «velo show metrical lengthening (28 D.). 

€. On -quevac in Hom. see 657. 


651. -ew verbs in Herodotus. — a. Hdt. generally leaves eo, ew, eov, open, 
except when a vowel precedes the e, in which case we find ev for eo (dyvoeüvres). 
In the 3 plur. -éover is kept except in roedor. For -éco m the 2 sing. mid. we find 
éo in airéo. ee, ee, in stems of more than one syllable, are usually uncontracted 
in the Mss., but this is probably an error. de? ¿£ is necessary and etv are never 
written otherwise. — The Ion. ev for eo, eov, occurs rarely in tragedy. 

b. In the optative Hdt. has -éov after a consonant, as kaAéo, but -o° after a 
vowel, as mototut, Toto. 


652. Verbs in -oe. — a. Hom. always uses the contracted forms except in 
the case of such as show assimilation like that in -aw verbs. 
oo = (1) ow: ógióovro = Syidwrro. oot = ow : Sydorey = Oper. 
(2) wo : brvéovTas = brvdovras. oov = 0w : ápóovgt = apbweot. 
b. Hdt. contracts -ow verbs as in Attic. Forms with ev for ov, as dixasedor, 
éd:kalevy, are incorrect. 


653. Doric. — Doric (59 D.) contracts ae and ay to m; ae and ay to n; ao, 
aw, to à except in final syllables: Tià, timis, riu], TivGues, Tire, Tiare, 
Tiun, rijv. Monosylabic stems have w from a +o or a + e. Some verbs in 
-aw have alternative forms in -ew (048), as ópéw, riuéw. 
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654. The contractions of -ew verbs in Doric may be illustrated thus: 


Severer Doric Milder Doric 
$i, PAG, piw $uiMéo, PAB 
Queis, prrés(?) $i eis, prrés(?) 
[Dn pret 
pidéoues, perlopes, uM pues, i Guss pirdopes, pirodues, prretpes 
pirate piere 
:QuMovrt, diMovru, pihóvTi pirdovre, Pirrobyri, pierre 


a. w for eo isa diphthong. ev for eo is common in Theocritus. In Cretan 
«(= y) for e is often expelled (xospóvres = xocpéovres). 


655. Verbs in -ow contract oo and oe to o in Severer Doric and to ov in 
Milder Doric. 


656. Aeolic. — In Aeolic contract verbs commonly pass into the j-conjuga- 
tion: riat, -ais, -at, Tipüper, rigare, Tipai, imperfect, éripav, érivas, éripa, etc. 
inf. ripà», part. riwais, -avros, mid. rivapac, inf. ripdpevar, So pilinyi, pidrnuer, 
piante, iheir, ¿óD inf. piàny, part. (es, -evros. Thus öpnu from ópée 
= Att. dpdw, káħņpe, alynus. So also hwm, 8 pl. 0jXowi, inf. 9jAw». Besides 
these forms we find a few examples of the earlier inflection in -aw, -ew, -ow, but 
these forms usually contract except in a few cases where e is followed by an o 
sound (moréovra:). From other tenses, e.g. the fut. in -nze, n has been trans- 
ferred to the present in dd:cjw, mo01)c. 


657. Hom. has several cases of contract verbs inflected according to the w- 
conjugation in the 3 dual: ceUMj-r«r (ctAdw spoil), mposavõh-ryv (rporavõáw 
speak to), dmeOvj-rqv (drethéw threaten), óuapríü-rqv (ópaprée meet); also cdo 
8 sing. imperf. (caéw keep safe). In the infinitive -juevat, as yohuevat (yodw), 
mewhpevar (srewám, 641), pirjuerar (dixo), pophpevar and poprat (popéw). But 
ayivéw has dyivéuevat. 


FUTURE ACTIVE AND MIDDLE (582 ff.). FUTURE PERFECT 
(580 ff.) 


658. All vowel and consonant verbs in -w inflect the future alike. 


659. Indicative. — The future active and middle add the primary endings, 
and are inflected like the present; as tow, Aroua. On the two endings of the 
second singular middle, see 628. Liquid verbs, Attic futures (538), Doric 
futures (540) are inflected like contract verbs in -ew; thus parô @óavoDua Kado 
Kadoduat, and recoîuar follow ror rowdpuar (385). 
` a. The only future perfect active from an w-verb is re0»j£e shall be dead 
(584), which is inflected like a future active. Ordinarily the periphrastic forma- 
tion is used : NeAevads Zzopa, shall have loosed. The future perfect passive (AeNó- 
copar shall have been loosed) is inflected like the future middle. The periphrastic 
forms and the future perfect passive rarely occur outside of the indicative. 


660. Optative. — The inflection is like the present: Aóco-t-gi, Adoo-t-unry. In 
the optative singular of liquid verbs, -t7-», -5-s; -:y, in the dual and plural -i-rov, 
GREEK GRAM. — 13 
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"i-r, -i-uev, -i-re, -e-v, are added to the stem ending in the thematic vowel 0; 
thus $areo-fyv = $avolgv, $avéo-i-uev = pavoîpev. So in Attic futures in -áfw, as 
BiBd fw (039 d) cause to go: Bude, -éns, -iim, pl Biggpuev. | 

661. Infinitive. — The future infinitive active adds -ev, as Mee from A6ce-e, 
paveîy from $avé(c)e-ev. The infinitive middle adds -o Oa, AS Abce-a0at, Pareto bat, 
from $avé(c)e-c0a:. 


662. Participle. — The future participle has the same endings as the present: 
Mia wv Absovoa Moor, Gavàv $avotra pavody; middle, Aveóguevos, pavodpevos. 


FIRST AND SECOND FUTURE PASSIVE (589, 59T) 


663. All verbs inflect the first and second future passive alike, 
that is, like the future middle. 


664. The indicative adds -ua to the stem ending in -0560- or -ynoo-, 88 Av64- 
co-pat, pavj-co-uat, For the two forms of the second person singular see 628. 
The optative adds -i-un», as AvOnc0-i-unv, pavyoo-i-uny. The infinitive adds -7 Oat, 
as AvOij-ce-T Hai, Garj-ce-cHar. The participle adds -uevos, as Av6qaó-uevos, parn- 
c Ó-,L€Vos. 


FIRST AORIST ACTIVE AND MIDDLE (542) 
665. All vowel and consonant w-verbs inflect the first aorist alike. 


666. Indicative. — The secondary endings of the first aorist active were 
originally added to the stem ending in -c-; thus, icu, &Nvc-s, &Avc-7, éAvc-pev, 
éApo-re, êNüo-yr. From ¿cu came ica (by 35 c), the a of which spread to 
the other forms except in the 3 sing., where e was borrowed from the perfect. 

a. In the middle the secondary endings are added to the stem ending in -va-. 
For the loss of ø in -co, see 465 b, 


667. Subjunctive. — In the subjunctive the long thematic vowel -w y- is 
substituted for the a of the indicative, and these forms are inflected like the 
present subjunctive: Acw Atowuar, phvw phvwpae For the loss of c in -sa 
see 465 a. 


668. Optative. — To the stem ending in a the mood-suffix i is added, making 
at, to which the same endings are affixed as in the present: Aúca-i-m = Abram, 
Avca-i-uy» = hioaiuny, diva-i-pe = phvayu. The inflection in the middle is like 
that of the present. For the loss of z in -so see 465 b. —In the active ~€las, 
-ete, -eray are more common than -ais, -a, -atev. 


661 D. Hom. has áféuevai, dtéuev, ġew. Doric has -nv, -eww ; Aeolic has -nr 

667 D. Hom. has forms with the short thematic vowel, as épóccouev, GXYT- 
TETE, veuea jere ; pb0jcona,, épdweat, thacduerba, Sndjoerat. In such forms aor- 
ist subjunctive and future indicative are alike (532). Pindar has fácouer, 
avddcouer (457 D.). 

668 D. Hom. has both sets of endings, but that in a: is rarer. In the drama 
~eas is very much commoner than -ais. -as is most frequent in Plato and Xeno- 
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669. Imperative. — The regular endings (462) are added to the stem in -sa 
(or -a in liquid verbs) except in the active and middle 2 sing., in which -op and -a 
take the place of -a: Moov Mürárw, Aca: Mcdabw, $fjvor Pyvdtw, påvar gnrvac bw. 


670. Infinitive. — The aorist active infinitive ends in -a; which is an old da- 
tive: the middle ends in -e6a:: Arat Aóca-o024, prar phva-cbas, mébar m À éka-c Oar, 


671. Participle. — The active participle adds -vr like the present: masc. 
Ajcüs from Avcavr-s, fem. Aócüca from Awcürr-,a, neut. Asay from Avcav(r). 
See 301. The middle ends in -pevos: Avad-pevos, duyá-pevos. 


FIRST AND SECOND AORIST PASSIVE (585, 590) 


672. All vowel and consonant verbs in -e inflect the aorists 
passive alike, that is, according to the ju-conjugation, except in the 
subjunctive. 

a. Vowel verbs rarely form second aorists that are passive in form, as péw 
flow, éppinv (803). But péw is properly not a vowel verb (see 503). 


673. Indicative. — The indicative adds the active secondary endings directly 
to the tense stem ending in -@y- (first aorist) or -y- (second aorist). The inflec- 
tion is thus like that of the imperfect of a verb in -u 


eUOn-v — ér(Ón-v €vOn-pev er iBe-pev 
XU0n-s — ér(OÓn-s A $Óm-rov — ér(Üe-rov O0n-re — ér(Be-e 
róð éridy CvOq-ryy —-ErOE-T HV €UOn-cav éribe-oay 


a. For -cav we find -v from -»(r) in poetical and dialectic forms before which 
nm has been shortened to e (40), thus &punber for wpuhðnoav from ópuáw urge. 


674. Subjunctive. — The subjunctive adds -9/,. to the tense stem ending 
in -6e- or -e- and contracts: Avô, -fs, -9, ete., from Xu0éo, -éys, -éy, etc. ; paved, 
-55, -9 from pavéw, -éys, -én, etc. 


675. Optative. — The optative adds -i- or -m-to the tense-stem erding in 
-Óc- or -e-, and contracts. In the singular -m- is regular; in the dual and plural 
-i- is generally preferred. Thus Av6cig» from Aw6e-[g-», pavelnv from gave-ly-v, 


phon, less common in poetry, and very rare in the orators. Neither Thuc. nor 
Hat. bas-as. -at is rare in prose, most examples being in Plato and Demosthenes. 
Hdt. has no case. In Aristotle -at is as common as -ee. -ete» is very rare in 
poetry, in Thuc. and Hdt., but slightly better represented in Xenophon and the 
orators. -emv is probably the regular form in the drama. — The forms in -eas,. 
-ete, -eiav are called ** Aeolic,’ but do not occur in the remains of that dialect. 

671 D. Aeolic has -ais, -aua, -av (37 D. 3). 

674 D. Hdt. leaves ew open (aipebéw, daréwor) but contracts en, eg (gary). 
Hom. has some forms like the 2 aor. subj. of w-verbs. Thus, from daprdw (8d- 
pone) subdue: dapjw, ejns, hy, -here. So also dajw (8a- learn), carn (omo 
cause to rot), dary (paivw show), rpamjouey (répra amuse), The spellings 
with e (e.g. dauelw, dactw) are probably incorrect, 
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dudetrov from Av6é-i-rov, pavetroyv from Qavé-t-rov, Av6etuev from Av6é-i-uev, Qavetev 
from $a»é-w-v». The inflection is like that of the present optative of a verb. 


Avde-in-v — Ti8e-ln-v Avbe-t-pev - rBe-t-pev 
Avde-ty-s — qi0e-(-s AvOc-t-rov — qi8e-C-rov AvÜc-t-re — TiBc-i-Te 
XAv0é-( rOe-ly Avüc-C-Crqv — rBe-{-THVv Avüc-te-v — mic-te-v 


a. -elnvev is used only in prose (but Plato and Isocrates have also -ezuev). 
-elnre is almost always found in the Mss. of prose writers; -e?re occurs 
only in poetry (except from ,u-verbs). -erev is more common in prose than 
-elns av. 


' 676. Imperative. — The endings of the imperative are added to the 
tense-stem ending in -6y- or -y-. Before -vrwv, -0m- and -n- become -6e- and 
-e- (Avfévrov, pavévrwv). For -rı instead of -0, in the first aorist (Av@yre) see 
125 b. 


677. Infinitive. —-vac is added to the tense-stem in -@y- Or -g-: Av8$-vai, 
$avíj-va«. 


678. Participle. — The participle adds -vr, as masc. Av6els from MXweyr-s, 
fem. Avéeioa from Av6evr-,a, neut. Av0év from Av6ev(r). See 301. So $avels, etc. 


SECOND AORIST ACTIVE AND MIDDLE (546) 


679. Most verbs in -w inflect the second aorist according to the 
w-conjugation; some inflect it according to the p-conjugation. 


680. The inflection of most second aorists of w-verbs is like that of an 
imperfect of w-verbs in the indicative, and like that of a present in the other 
moods. 


, 


É-Avro-v €vo-v . Altre Ade 

ë¿-Xumó-pqv ¿-Xuó-nmv Aureos (424 b. 2) Nov 

Airo Abw Auwetv (Arré-ev, 424 c) Nósv (Ave-ev) 

Abmra-pot ASo-p.au Aumé-cBar A¥e-oDar 

AvTo-i-pyy Avo-l-pyyv Avróv Mov 
Auré-pevos Avó-|.evos 


For the loss of z in -qo in the second person singular see 465 b. 


681. A number of w-verbs form their second aorists without a 
thematic vowel, herein agreeing with the second aorists of ju-verbs. 
Cp. orv p. 140. The second aorist of yryvd-cxw know is inflected 
as follows. 


° 677 D. Hom. has -uevat, as óuowfuevaa, Saniat (and afra). Doric has 
-pev, Aeolic -v (ueBioOnv = pehve hivar). 

680 D. Hom. has the infinitives elréuevac, T ebrei», For Oavéew (Attic 
Oavelv) etc., Pavéeyv should be read. -ée» in Hdt. is erroneous. Doric has -q», 
as poNjv (PAdoKw go). Aeolic has -yr, as Ad Byr 
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682. The indicative is inflected like čøryv (p. 138); the subjune- 
tive, like ô (p. 138). 


É-yvo-v E-Nvo-pev yo yvô-pev 
é-yvw-s C-yvo-Tov é-yvo-Te yvô-s yvõ-rov  yvô-te 
evo C£-q4vó-ryv  č-yvo-rav yvô yvô-rov  yvô-Fı 


a. We expect Eyvoror, ëyvopev, etc. (551), but the strong stem y»w- has been 
transferred to the dual and plural. So also in é8yv, @P6yv, é&Xov, — Subjunc- 


tive Bà, Bhs, B1, Bfjrov, Bauer, Bre, 8c. On the formation of the subjunctive ' 
see 757 D. 


683. The optative is inflected like 8o/yv (p. 138). 


yvolny f yvotpev or yvolypev 
yvoins yvotrov Or yvolnrov yvotre or yvoinre 
yvotn yvotrny or yvourny yvotev or Nvolncay 


a. So Balxv, Badrov or Balyrov, Batuev or Balnuev. In the 2 plur. the Mss. of 
prose writers have only -inre (yvolyre, -Balnre) ; but -inre is not attested by the 
evidence of verse. 


684. The imperative is inflected like orf (p. 139). 
yd, yvóTo YvóTov, yvóTovy yore, Yvóvrov 


a. In composition didyrwht, dvd Bn (423). For 506. (from Batyw) -pā in 
composition occurs in poetry, as áváfa. 


685. The infinitive adds ~eval, AS yvavat from yvé-evo, (like orjvae 
from ory-evat). In composition dayvovar (426 d). 


686. The participle adds -vr-, as mase. yvoós from yvovr-s, fem. 
yvoioa from yvovr-ja, neut. yvdv from yvov(r). See 301. In composi- 
tion d&ayvovs (426 d). 


a. Before vr the long vowel w is regularly shortened to o by 40. 


687. The following w-verbs have second aorists of the pm form. 
&Mokojat (àX-o-) am captured, é&Xov or rwv (GAO, GAolny, dhGvai, ddovs). 
Balvo (Ba-, go, €Bnv (B®, Rainy, 850. and also -8a in composition, Bijvat, Bas). 
Bio (Bw-) live, éBlov (BiG, Bun, Brdvar, Bods). Hom. Budrw imper. 
ynpdokw (ynpa-) grow old, ynpadva: poet., ynpås Hom. 
yeyrarkw (yvo-, *yyo-) know, éyvav (yvd, yvrolnv, yrO0, *yvGvac, yvots). 

-didpdoxw (dpa-) run, only in composition, -dpiv (-5p&, -dpainv, -Op&vai, -dpas). 

Hat. has £6pyv, Spa), ópás in composition. 
úw (80v-) enter €0vv entered inflected p. 140 (d0w, opt. Hom. d67 and éxdvper for 

dv-ly, éxdv-t-yev ; 5061, Svar, dbs). 
exw (oxe-) have, exés imper, 


682 D. Zyvov, from éyvov(r) by 40, is found in Pind. Hom. has £v», érdap, 
xray; Pind. vv. — Hom. has Barny and fro». — Hom. has Baterai, Merat. — 
Subj.: Hom, has yrdw drow, yróns yes, yon *yvQ, euBiyn ava}, yv&rov, váo- 
uev "yvGperv, -Byopev P0éwper, yrdwo yvOow Bac Pbéworr. 

685 D. Hom. has yrduevar, dtuevar, kráucvat, and -kráuer. 
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Krelvw (xrev-, kra-) kill, É«rüv, txrds, Exrd, éxrüpev, 3 pl. éxráv 551 D, subj. 
kréwpev, inf. krdpevac krágev, part xrás; éxrduny was killed (xrdoOat, krá- 
pevos) ; all poetic forms. 

wérouat (mer-, wre-, wTa-) fly, poet. érrqr (rainy, wrds), middle émrduny (rrd- 
Oat, mrdpevos), mTÓ, TTO wrFvas are late. 

mivw (mi) drink, 7:6. imper. 

oxéd\dw in árockéAAo (oKed-, akNe-) dry up, àmookMjvot. 

rha- endure, fut. rrAyoouar, poetic érAqv (TAG, rAalgv, TAHOL, TMjvat, TAS). 

$6ávco ($0a-) anticipate, EPOnv (900, POainy, Porat, $0ás). 

púw (QU-) produce, čpūv was produced, am (púw subj., Piva, $ós 308). 


688. The following w-verbs have in poetry (especially in Homer) second 
aorists of the pm form: &dopas (4Ac0, GATO), draupdw (drovpas), dpaploxw (Gppe- 
vos), dw (Queva), Paddrw (EvpBdHjrnr, EBAnTo), BiBpwcxw (EBpwy), root yev- (yévro 
grasped), déxoua (8éxro), Epic kcxáveo (éxlyny, kdo, xiyeln, Kixfvac and cxh- 
pevat, kuxels and xixhpevos; properly froin «iynuc), eAdw (ámókXas), krów (KOO, 
Kéxdv0), kritw (Kripevos), root ex- (Zdexro laid himself to rest), Nw (AUTO), obrdw 
(obra, obráuevos), madAdAw (máXNro), meAágo (érAjuny), wépOw (mép8uc = mep0-c bar), 
wriw (error), mrv- (durviro revived), tricow (kararrirny), oew (érovunr, 
Zouro, cúueros), pôlvw (€POlunr), xéo (éxdunv, xópevos). 

ÉXekro, ráNro are properly first aorists (for éAek-c-ro, ma^-c-ro), e being lost 
between two consonants (103). 


FIRST AND SECOND PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT ACTIVE 
(555, 561) 


689. All vowel and consonant verbs in -w inflect the first perfect 
alike. Some verbs in -w inflect the second perfect according to the 
w-conjtigation, others inflect it according to the ju-conjugation. 


690. Indicative. — Originally the endings were added to the stem without 
any thematic vowel. Of this unthematic formation a few traces survive (573). 
In the 2 p. sing. the ending is -s, but originally -ba ; in the 8 pl. -«àz. stands for 
ka-ver out of ka-vrc (100). Thus AéAvka, -as, -e, wérouga, -as, -e, etc. The peri- 
phrastic combination occurs in the indicative (599 a). 


691. Subjunctive. — The perfect subjunctive is commonly formed periphras- 
tically by the perfect active participle and à, 7s, ñ, etc. Thus Aedueds (yeypa- 
pws) Ó, etc., AeAvkóres (yeypaóóres) Sper, etc. Of the periphrastic forms only 
the 1 and 3 sing., 2 and 3 plur. are attested. 


692. Instances of the simple perfect subjunctive (Achvxw, yeypápw) are very 
rare. The simple form is made by substituting the thematic vowel w /y for a in 
the tense-stem. Only the sing. and the 3 plur. are attested from w-verbs. 


693. Besides elð® (ofa) and éorijxy, etc., Attic prose has only about 16 
occurrences of the simple perf. subj., and from the following verbs only : Batvw, 
Séda, eyelpw, oua, OvicKw, auBdrw, AavOdvw, mdoxw, Tord, piw. Hippocr. has 
forms from fifpóeko, mov, reóxw. There are about 30 occurrences in the 
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poetry. Attic prose writers show about 25 cases of the periphrasis from all 
w- Verbs. 


694. Optative. — The perfect optative is commonly formed periphrastically 
by the perfect active participle and ety», efus, etn, etc. Thus AeNwkos (yeypagdas) 
elny, etc., AeNvkóres ("yeypadóres) efuev, etc. The dual is exceedingly rare. 


695. Occasionally the simple forms are used (AehUKouu, yeypdpoyun). These 
are formed by adding the mood-sign 7, and the endings, to the tense-stem with 
the thematic vowel (o). All the -iy-forms are attested; of the -i-forms 
only the 3 sing. and 1 and 8 plur. 


696. Of the simple optative there are about 25 occurrences in Attic prose, 
and from the following verbs only: droywp6, cfarard, eioBddrw, rapadidwms, 
Zouxa, -écTjkou barnpeTG, Ovijoxw, AavOdvw, xaradelrw, mou, wdoxw, mpoepxouat, 
éurinrw, pw. In the poets there are about 16 occurrences. Prose writers show 
about 106 occurrences of the periphrastic forms. 


697. Imperative. — The usual form of the first perfect imperative is peri- 
phrastie: AeAvkós to, Zero, etc. No classical Attic writer uses the simple forms, 


698. 'The second perfect is rare, and occurs only in the case of verbs which 
have a present meaning. From active verbs inflected according to the w- conju- 
gation there occur xexjvere gape, Ar. Ach. 133 (xáeke, xav-), and xexpáyere 
screech, Vesp. 415 (koáte). Most second perfects show the u form and have pres- 
ent meaning, as ré8va6. (Hom.) reOvdrw from 6vijoke die, 06010. from déd fear, 
and xékpāxð: from kpátw in Aristophanes. Most such second perfects are poetical. 


699. Infinitive. — The perfect infinitive adds -é-vai, as AeAvkéyai, Aeħoimévat. 


700. Participle. — The suffixes of the perfect participle in the nominative 
are -(g)ós, -via, -(g)ós, as Aeħukós, AeXovrós. See 801 c, d, 309. 

701. Pluperfect Active. — The pluperfect is formed by adding -ea, -eas, -ee, 
-erov, -eT NY, -euev, -ere, -ecav to the reduplicated stem. By contraction from 
€deAuxea, -eas, -ee come the forms édeAv«n, -ys -e(»). In the later language ec 
Spread from the 3 sing. and was used throughout, as éAeAókeiw, -ets, -et, -etrov, 
~elrny, -eyev, erre, and very late -ewav. The best Mss. of Demosthenes have ~-e» 
inlsing. Instead of the simple pluperfect we find periphrastic forms, 599 a. 


SECOND PERFECTS OF THE pi-FORM 


702. A few w-verbs form their second perfects in the dual and 
plural without a by adding the endings directly to the stem. Herein 
these forms agree with the second perfect of p-verbs (417). In the 
singular a is used. 


699 D. Doric has -yv and -ew, as eðúkny = Sedvxévar, "yeyákew = yeyovdvat, 
Aeolic has -nv, as reOvaxny. 

700 D. In the 2 perf. Hom. sometimes has -Gr-os for -ór-os, as kekunós, -Gros 
(kápve am weary). In the 2 perf. Hom. sometimes has a for Attic n in the femi- 
nine, as åpnpús dpapvia from dpypa (dpapioxw fit). See 573. Aeolic inflects 
the perfect participle as a present in -wy, -ovros. Thus Hom. xexdyyorras for 
kexNyyóras (kNágo scream), Pind. meppikovras (ppirrw shudder). 
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703. The second perfect 6¢é:a I fear usually has the forms of the first per- 
fect 8é8oika in the singular, less frequently in the plural. 


Perfect Pluperfect Subjunctive 

8601xa or Séra éBebolkm or ¿sesin SeBlo (rare) 
8éBowas or SéBtas é£5eBo(kns or é8e8Cns Optative 
SéSouxe or S€bre BeSolker or desler SeBictqv (rare) 
&&bvrov é8éSurov ` Imperative 
Sébvrov ëSe8(rmv 5668. (poet.) 

° Infinitive 
S&pev or Sesoikapev iés pev SeSiévar or SeSoucévar 
S&ire or SeSolxare &béBvre m 
$e. or Sedolkäc: BEicav or WeSolkerav Partici 


Sestós, -vta, -ós or 
ŠeSoukós, -via, -ós. 
704. Other second perfects inflected like 8£à:a are the following: 

a. Balvw (Ba-) go, 1 perf. Bégnka have gone, stand fast regular ; 2 perf. 3 pl. Be- 
Bâc: (poet.), subj. 3 pl. BeBGou, inf. BeBdver (poet. and Ion.), part. Befós 
(contracted from PeBaws) BeBSoa, gen. BeBGros. 

b. Ytüyvogat (yev-, ya- ) become, 2 perf. yéyoua am regular; 2 perf. part. poet. 
"yeyós (contracted from yeyaws), yey@oa, gen. yeyaros. 


C. OvyoKxw (Qav-, 0va-) die, 1 perf. ré@vnxa am dead regular ; 2 perf. du. ré@varor, 
. pl. réüvauev, réOvare, redvaor, 2 plup. 3 pl. éréévacay, 2 perf. opt. rePvalny, 
imper. reOvdrw, inf. reOvdvar, part. re0veós, -eGoa, -ebs, gen. -eQros. 

d. gona (pe-pow-a) am like, appear (ik-, elg-Y has the m forms goryper (poet.), 


` elfGor for éou-c-àc. (poet. and in Plato). “oda (égen plup.) has also the 

foll. forms: éolxw, tolkot, docxévar (elxévar poet. ), éowós (eikós also in Plato). 

. kpüjw (xpay-) cry oul, 2 pert. céxpaya as present, imper. kékpax6c and xexpdyere, 
a thematic form (both in Aristoph.). 


° 


705. Other verbs with second perfects of the z<-form (chiefly Homeric) are: 
¿yaya (&vex0c), BiBpdoxw (BeBpüres), éyclpo (éyprryopa), Épxouac (eDojNvOgev), 


103 D. The root of à£üi is õpi, strong forms õpe, Sfoi-. Hom. has dle, 8lov 
feared, fled ; for 8é8owa, dédca he has deldorxa, deldia, etc. (once dediaor). Here 
e is due to metrical lengthening. defdw, a present in form, is really a perfect 
for 8e-0po(1)-a. 

104 a. D. Ilom. has 3 pl BeSdaor, inf. BeBaper, part. PeBaws, PeBavia, gen. 
BeBadros; 2 plup. Béacav. 

b. Hom. has yeydare and vyeyáaot, inf. yeyáuev, part. yeyads, yeyavta ; 2 plup. 
éxyeyaryy. 

c. Hom. ré@vaht, reOvduevar and reOvduev, Tre0ymós -nGros and -néros, fem. 
reOvnuins. 

d. Hom. imperf. eixe, 2 perf. 3 du. £xrov, 2 plup. égre: dixrny, éolkecav, part. 
oixds (elkds $ 254), eixvia and ¿kuta (elotkvta, 2 418) ; mid. jixro, &xro. Hdt. 
has oixa, oikós. 
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pepova (pepads), mg yc (mémog0e), mele (érériOuer), Tint (merrós), root ða- 
learn (eads), root rha- (rérAauev, rerAalnv, rérAa6t rerAáueva and rerAáyev, 
TETANOS). 


PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT MIDDLE AND PASSIVE (574) 


706. All vowel and consonant verbs in -w inflect the perfect 
middle according to the pi-conjugation. 


707. Indicative. — The perfect middle is inflected by adding the primary 
middle endings directly to the tense-stem, herein agreeing with the ju-conjuga- 
tion. The pluperfect adds the secondary middle endings. In vowel verbs the 
formation is simple, as in AéAv-uai, éAeAó-uyv. But in consonant verbs, the con- 
sonant at the end of the stem comes into collision with the consonant at the 
beginning of the ending; hence certain euphonic changes described in 409. 
The periphrastic form occurs in the 3 pl. and sometimes in the 3 sing. (599 d, e). 

a. Stems in > avoid the forms -y-ca:, -v-co; thus, from aive, instead of 
répavem, érépavoeo the periphrastic mepacuévos el, jc0a. were probably used. 


708. Subjunctive. — The perfect middle subjunctive is comm only formed by 
periphrasis of the perfect middle participle and ó, js, 7, etc. Thus dedupévos &. 


709. From two verbs, whose perfect stem ends in y-(a), the simple forms are 
constructed. Krdopat (xra-) acquire, perf. xéxrnyac possess (1946), forms its 
subjunctive by adding the thematic vowel -9/75. to xe-xra; thus ke-kTá-w-pat = 
KekrGjgat, Ke-KTd-n-cat = KeKTH, Ke-KTd-n-Ta = KeKTFATaL, etc. —plpvyokw (uva-) 
remind, perf. péuynuar remember (1946) : pe-prd-w-par = peprGpac, ueprg-d-pe0o. = 
ueuvópeĝða. With cexrdpat, pepvOpat, cp. tor Guat, p. 197. The periphrastic xexry- 
pévos à, penynuévos à occur. 


710. Optative.-— The perfect middle optative is commonly formed by the 
periphrasis of the perfect middle participle and e>, ess, etn, etc. Thus ^ev- 
pévos celny, etc. 


731. Some verbs add -i-uyy, -o-i-uņy to the tense-stem (709). —a. kráomat 
(xra-) acquire, perf. kéxrnua: possess (1940) : opt. kekrg-i-uqv = kekrifumv, kekrij- 
i-co = Kexrfo, Kexrh-i-ro = xexrGro. Less frequent and doubtful are kekré mr, 
-@o, -@To, -Gueba from xekrq-o-t-imv, ete. 

b. muvýckw (uva-) remind, pert. ueurnuar remember ; opt. pepyn-i-uny = pepvý- 
pnr, peuvý-i-co = peuvĝo, peuvý-ï-ro = pepvüro, etc. The forms ueuydnmx, ~@o, 
-@ro, ete., from peury-o-t-uny, etc., are uncommon and suspected. 

€. kaAéw (kaXe-, KAn-) call, perf. xékryuae am called (1946) ; opt. KekN-i-umv, 
etc. = KexAyuny, KEKATIO, KeKANTO, KekAyucba, 

d. BáXNc (Bar-, BAn-) throw, perf. daBEBrynua, opt. dia Gef zo Ge. 

N.— The forms in -ñumv, etc., have the form; the doubtful -gyny, etc., 
belong to the w-conjugation. 


108 D. Hat. has zeuveóue0a, and this form may be read in š 168. 
711 D. Hom. has Mero z 238 = AeMé-t-ro (ep. dalvivo). Pind. has pepvalaro. 
péuvow in Xen. is from péuvopau. 
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712. Imperative. — In the third person singular the perfect meaning is regu- 
larly retained, as elpjcOw let it have been said. The 2 sing. and pl. are generally 
found only in the case of perfects with a present meaning, as péurnofe remem- 
ber! ui wepbByobe do not be afraid ! méravco stop! See 698. 

a. The dual and 3 pl. are apparently wanting. The 2 sing. in -xeo from stems 
in -» does not occur. For régavoo, mepaspévos tot was probably used. 


713. Attic prose writers have dvaPeBdyobw, dmokekpla0cw, eipjobw, ékr1o6c, 
épeúo Iu, xetoo, -ela 0c, kéxrqao, pépvnobe, weralcOw, memepávÓc, memolgoo, mempá- 
chw, repdcbu, mepófs0e, reráx0c, TeTOKUHTIW. 


714. Instead of the simple forms of the imperative we find the periphrastic 
use of the perfect participle and isf, éorw, eto. (599g). Thus elpnudvoy torw = 
elpija 0c. 

715. Infinitive. — The perfect infinitive adds -c@a:, as XeAó-c0av Consonant 
steins lose the c by 103, as AedetPPar, mewp&x0a. (406), ednréyx@ar, medávüac 
(407). 

716. Participle. — The perfect participle adds -uévos, as XeNvuévos, Aeħeruuévos, 
Tem püarypéyos (406, 407). On the o of me$acuévos see 409 d. 


SECOND CONJUGATION OR VERBS IN MI 


717. Verbs in -w usually have no thematic vowel between the 
tense-stem and the personal endings in the present system (except 
in the subjunctive). The name “ u-conjugation," or “non-thematic ” 
conjugation," is applied to all verbs which form the present and 
imperfect without the thematic vowel. 


718. Of verbs ending im - the following tenses are inflected 
according to the j-conjugation (except in the subjunctive): all 
non-thematic presents and imperfects; all aorists passive; all per- 
fects and pluperfects middle; those second aorists active and middle 
in which the tense-stem does not end with the thematic vowel; one 
verb (éornue) in the second perfect and pluperfect active. 


719. Certain tenses of verbs ending in -wu in the first person pres- 
ent indicative active, or in -ua in the present middle (and passive) 
when not preceded by the thematic vowel, are inflected according 
to the w-conjugation. These tenses are: all futures, all first aorists 
active and middle, most perfects and pluperfects active, and all sub- 
junctives. Verbs in -voj« regularly inflect the subjunctive and the 
optative according to the w-conjugation. Furthermore, the 2 sing. 
in the present and 2 and 3 sing. in the imperfect active of certain 
verbs, and some other forms, follow the w-conjugation (746). 


720. Verbs in -w add the endings directly either to the verb-stem 
(here a root) or after the suffixes vv or vy. Hence three classes are 
to be distinguished. 
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A. Root class; as dw say, verb-stem (and root) $e, gy. This 
class often shows reduplication in the present and imperfect, as 8i- 
du-pe give. 

N.— Two verbs have verb-stems ending in a consonant: eiu am (éo-m1) and 
fuac sit (Ho-pac). 

B. -vv class; as defx-vi-e show, verb-stem dex-, present stem Sexvi-. 

C. A few verbs, mainly poetical, add vo-, vy; as oxid-vyppe oxid-ve- 
pev scatter, ddy-vy-pe ddp-va-pev, Subdue. 

721. Deponent verbs without the thematic vowel are inflected according to 
the y:-conjugation. 


PRESENT SYSTEM 


722. Verbs in -m belong to the first or simple class (504) or to 
the fourth class (523). 


FIRST OR SIMPLE CLASS 


723. The present is made by adding the personal endings directly 
to the verb-stem, which is a root. This verb-stem may be used in 
its pure form or it may be reduplicated. 

a. Some verbs of this class with no'active have a verb-stem of more than one 
syllable (usually two syllables). 

724. Unreduplicated Presents: eiui (éc-) am, p (i-, el-) go, fuac (Ho-) sit, 
hut say ($ said, 3 sing.), Ketua. (xer) lie, pnui ($a-, ón-) say, xph it is necessary 
(793) ; and poet. dy. (ån-) blogp. 

725. Deponents. Eod ae dydoua) admire, Séa-por appear, le-a: fiee, 
make flee (cp. dlw), 00va-ua« am able (737 a), éml-ara-ua« understand, ëpa-uar love 
(poet. for épdw), trrauat fly (late, see 726 a), kpépa-uac hang (intrans.), 8vo-uat 
insult, wéra-yar (poet. by-form of réropa:) fly, érpidyny bought a second 
aorist, ereua affirm. 

a. Other such forms are Hom. teuac (fiewar) strive, eipvpar and Epuuae rescue, 
Ion. Adgupa: take. éwlarnra: H 243 owes its y to such non-present forms as 
émuo T ho opat. 


726. Reduplicated Presents. — dldnuc bind (rare for 8éw), log (d0-, Sw-) 
give, tnu (é-, d-) send, tornur (eTa-, ory-) set, kixpnm (xpa-, xpy-) lend, òvivnui 
(óva-, dvn-) benefit, mluwdype (mÀa-, why-) fill, wivrpnue (mpu-, mpy-) burn, 
Tinu (Ge-, On-) place. 

a. Also poetic pignu (Ba-, By-) go, in Hom. figás striding, 5l-fnuar (also 
Ton.) seek, for d:-dgn-par by 116 (cp. gyréw seek), type (Aa-, tày- for oora-, 
cu) am propitious. tmrrapat (late) for réropar fly is an analogue of terana 
and is not properly reduplicated. rfrpnut bore is late. 

727. Verbs in -wu reduplicate with : in the present. See414,447.. opem 
and ri-u-rpnuı may lose the inserted nasal in compounds of ér, but only when 
év- takes the form éu-; as durlardnus, but éverlgmrAacay. Doric has xiyxnue. In 
é-ri-vy- the reduplication takes place after a vowel (verb-stem dva-, óvg-). 
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a. Reduplieation is in place only in present and imperfect; but Hom. has 
Sð óroperv. I 


FOURTH CLASS 


728. Most -verbs of the fourth class add -w- (after a vowel, 
-vyv-) to the verb-stem. 


729. Verb-stems in -a: «epá-vwüpi mix, kpeuá-vrwop. hang (intrans.), merd- 
yuyu, Spread, akebá-vyoypa scatter. 

730. Verb-stems in e (for ec): é-v»»),« (in prose dugié-vvipe) clothe, kopé- 
vyp satiate, oBé-vvipe extinguish. 


731. Verb-stems in w: (é-ip gird, bó-vvopa. strengthen, erpó-vvope spread. 


732. All the forms in -»»oji Started from verb-stems ending in o : évvdue from 
éa-vi-yu, oBévvign from cfec-vü-gu, fvropa from fwo-vi-mw. All the other verbs 
are analogues of these. 


733. Verb-stems in a consonant: &y-vüp«. break, &p-vvuac earn, delx-vipc 
show, elpy-voye (= etpyw) shut in, fedy-vipe yoke (dàmo)krev-vupgt often written 
-Krivybpe (= xretyw) kill, uety-vóu« (miswritten piy-vipe) mix, -oly-vüm (= -ofyw) 
open, Öröm (h-e) destroy, dy-viye (du-e-, du-o) swear, òubpy-vüm wipe off, 
Sp-viijae TOUSE, THY-viue (mary-, wHYy-) fix, maýy-vüm (once, in éxrAHyrvePae Thuc. 
4. 125; ep. rdjrrw), mTáp-vupai sneeze, pyy-vipe (pay-, pyy-, pwy-) break, ordp- 
vig spread, ppáy-vüm (= gpdrrw) inclose. 


734. Poetic verbs: ař-vvuat take, &-viue complete (àrvów), äx-vvpa am 
troubled, ya-vuwat rejoice, 9al-»op« entertain, kal-vupat excel, ki-vupa. move MY- 
self. (cp. xivéw), ópéy-vüpg. reach, rdé-vunae stre@), with vv carried into other 
tenses (ravów), Ti-vupa (cp. Epic rive from ri-ve-w) better relyupar, chastise. 


735: The verbs whose verb-stem ends in a liquid or nasal often form the 
tenses other than the present by adding e or o, as öAħūm (from édvipe) deca, 
weka (6A-€-), Gvüpa Buora (Óp-o-). 


736. viui-verbs form only the present and imperfect according to the m- 
conjugation; with the exception of oBé-yvim, which has 2 aor. éBnv. The 
2 aorist passive and 2 future passive are rare, as pýyvūu éppá'ymv éxpayyoopat, 
febyvoya écóynr. 


737. -vyu class. A few verbs add vy- in the singular, va- in the 
plural, to the verb-stem. These verbs are almost entirely poetical or 
dialectical; and show by-forms in vae. They are: 

Sdurnut (Saurdw) subdue, klovni (xeprdw also Epic) mix, kpluynu (miswritten 


kphurnus) suspend, wépynue sell, mirnu (merváw) spread, oxldvnu (and «ldrnu) 
scatter. 


736 D. From verbs in -vü second aorists middle are formed in Hom. by 
only three verbs: uetyrüj. (commonly written piyvipe) mix tuxro, prime rouse 
PTO, wyyvups fiL KATÉTNKTO. 
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a. Only in the middle: pápvapaı fight, mÜNvapac (ar Q) ud) appr oach. In òv- 
vapaı am able, va has grown fast (cp. duvards). 


738. Stem Gradation. — Verbs of the root class show in the stem 
vowel a variation between strong and weak grades in the present 
and imperfect indicative active. The singular has the strong grade, 
the dual and plural have the weak grade. The optative active and 
most middle forms have the weak grade. : 
a. w strong (original and Dor. à), a weak; pnt paper, Šómy čpapev; tornu 
torapev, torny toTauev ; Sdpynue Sdpvaper. 

b. «strong, e weak: rlOnu rl8euev, érlOny éríGeuev ; tuya teper. 

C. w strong, o weak: 8l8«yu 8l8oyev. 

d. e strong, v weak (cp. Aebre ÉAcrov) : elija will go, tuev. The grades ev, ou, v 
appear in elôô, subjunctive of oióa know, pl. toner for Oper (799). 

739. In the second aorist éoryy I stood the strong form has been carried 
from the singular through the dual and plural of the indicative. The strong 
stem occurs also in the imperative (o79%, orfjre) and infinitive (orjva). 


740. The second aorist infinitive shows the weak stem: Gelva: from 6é-evar, 
Sobvar from dé-evar. Cp. 469N. orfvar is, however, from erý-era (469 c. N.). 


741. A few root verbs retain the strong grade » throughout. Thus, poet. 
ännu blow &npev; dévres is from áqvres by 40; dlfnuac seek (poet. difecGar is from 
Sltouas); rium Nous fill 2 aor. éverNjumv, opt. gumryunv. 

742. Verbs adding wv show the strong form of the verb-stem in the present. 
pyy-vi-pe break 2 aor. pass. eppdyny, uety-vo-p. (miswritten miyim) mix 2 aor. 
pass. éulynv, fevy-vi-u yoke 2 aor. pass. étvyny. 

743. The ending vu varies between strong z and weak vi. Thus Oeikvug. 
Oelxvipev, éOelkvüv. edeixviuer. 


INFLECTION OF MI-VERBS 


744. Verbs in -wm differin inflection from verbs in -win the present 
and second aorist systems and (rarely) in the second perfect system. 
Verbs in -u have the following peculiarities of inflection: 


a. The endings -m and -cı (for original -r:) occur in the present indicative 
active: ri8g-u, rí0n-c.; pn-ui $q-ct. 

b. The 3 plural present indicative active has generally the ending -acı from 
a-avrt, AS TiUcast, lorador. So in the 2 perf. active éoraa:. 

c. The 3 plural of active past tenses has -cav: érl6e-cav. 

d. The imperative ending -6. is sometimes retained: ¢a-él, eTí- V ; some 
forms never had it: rí6e, torn. 

e. The middle endings -«a: and -co regularly retain o: rife-cai, éríGe-o0. 

N. — But not in the subjunctive or optative; and usually not in the second 
aorist; as r«05 for rién-car, ribelo for r(0é-1-00, čbov for Ee-co. 

f. The infinitive active has -vav: r(0é-vat, 5156-var; the 2 aorist active has -evar 
rarely : Octvas for ¢&-evar, dorar for ó-evaa. 
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E. Active participles with stems in -o»r- have the nominative sing. masc. in 
-ovs (3012, 307 a): 8,8oús, 0(06-vr-os. < 


745. Forms of -m verbs which are inflected according to the 
thematic conjugation are included under the Second Conjugation. 


746. -verbs may pass into the w inflection elsewhere than in the subjunc- 
tive. a. Verbs in -vūm often inflect the present and imperfect active (not the 
middle) from a present in -we; as óeuvówo (but usually ôeikvüpt), decxvders, Õe- 
wer, imperf. édelxvvoy, -es, -e, etc. ; imper. óeíkvve, inf. àeucvóe:, part. Oeuvócv. 

b. lO, tornu, Slõwue, Top, etc., show some w-forms in pres. (and imperf.) 
indic. opt. imper. and infin.; but the forms riééw, icréw, 8.660, iéo, do not occur 
in the 1 sing. 

c. In the present and second aorist optative of rí6g,4 and tne there is a 
transition to the w-conjugation but not in the 1 and 2 singular. The accent is 
differently reported: (1) as if the presents were r¿0éo, iéo ; (2) as if the presents 
were ridw, tw. Thus: 

Active: dqiore for adietre, djiowv» for ddietev.— Middle: riBotro, émiBolue0a, 
guvbotro, ériBotvro (also accented rí8orro, érl@owvro) ; mpootro, mpoots 0e, srpootvro 
(also accented zpóo:ro, wpóowro). Hdt. has -6éovro and -6etro. The form in 
-otro for -e?ro occurs especially in Plato. 

d. The Mss. vary between ri6pa: and rlOwpar, &mo0Qua, and drbdwyuar (426 f). 

e. Some other ,u-verbs show alternative w-forms, as mimddw, -ew (rlumdnpt), 
mimpdw (rlwrpnuc), Hom. dydopat (&yapac), and tAdoua, (ma). So often with 
-ynm verbs (787), as Sayre and durne, éxipya and kipyás. 


PRESENT AND IMPERFECT ACTIVE AND MIDDLE (PASSIVE) 


747. Present Indicative.—a. The primary personal endings are added to 
the stem with the strong form in the singular and the weak form in the dual 
and plural. ` 

b. In the 2 sing. rlOns, És, forms, deixvts, etc., z has been added to the stem. 
This o is obscure in origin, but cannot be derived from -ov. re is rare. 

c. 8 sing. rí8mot, terne, etc., with -ot for -ri (463 c). 

d. 3 plur. r(6£àct, lar&ct, etc., from ri&é-avrc torá-avr (408 d). 

e. For the retention of o in ri@e-cai, etc., see 465 a, b, and N. 2. 

f. õlõopai in the middle present and imperfect is used only in composition, as 
drodtdoua. But the simple form occurs in the passive. 


k 


746 D. The tragic poets never have the w-forms ; the poets of the Old Comedy 
seldom; those of the New Comedy often have the w-forms. — Plato usually has 
-wüci. Hom. bas fedyrvov (and teiyvvrav, ğpvvov, Ğpvve, durvérw, etc.). Hdt. 
usually keeps the w-forms, but has some w-forms in 2, 3 sing. 3 pl. present 
indic. and part., and 1 sing., 3 pl. imperfect. Doric usually has the w-forms; 
Aeolic has ¢fevyrū, and óuvov infin. 

747 D. 1. Hom. has rléyoa, rí05c. and ribet, reto. ;. Sois and didoteGa, l- 
9ec. (usually) and 81802, 0800c1, pyyvOee from puyrvv-vru, tacı they go and face 
they are. On ioracxe see 495. Mid, éudpyao from pdpvapar 
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748. Imperfect. —érides éri€er, dSldouv ¿8(8ous é8(8ou (for éðıðwv, -ws, -w) are 
thematic forms (746 b). For the imperfect of dvvaya: and éricrapar see 465 b, 
N. 1. For the retention of z in érí6eco see 465 b. 


749. Subjunctive. — Attic 7:04, ete., are derived by contraction from the 
forms of the weak stem to which the thematic vowel w /y lias been added. Thus 
ribéw, -éps, -€n, Tewper, -égre, -€wor; 0i00c, -bhs, -ón, Jiddwuer, -ógre, -bwot ior 
is derived from ioréw. See 746 b. Verbs in -vü regularly inflect the subjunc- 
tive like w-verbs: 8euvów, -óns, -v7. 

a. Similarly the middle (passive) forms are derived from ri8ée-ju Ti669-(o)at, 
etc., Stdbw-par 010ón-(o)a, iordw-par iorén-(o)at, etc. For the loss of c in -ea 
see 465a. -rūp verbs inflect the mid. subj. like Adware. 

b. Sdvapae am able, érlorapar understand, xpéuapar hang, and yapar admire 
put 9/4 in place of the stem-vowel so that there is no contraction : dévwuar, duvn, 
Sdvnrat, Suvdpeda, etc. So, too, émpiáumv, plenos (757 a). 

C. Traces of.-dra: in -võu verbs are very rare: p7yvirac Hipponax 19; cp. 
õınokeðávvüra P. Ph. 77 b. 


750. Present Optative. — The optative active has the secondary endings 
and the mood sign -:- in the singular, -z- (-«- 3 pl.) in the dual and plural. In 
the dual and plural the longer (-cy-) forms are rare. Thus ri6elg» (ri8e-ln-v), 
miBeipey (ribe-i-pev), torainy (iora-ty-v) leratey (iord-ce-v). ‘The shorter forms in 
dual and plural occur in poetry and prose, the longer forms only in prose. 

a. The middle (passive) has the secondary endings and the mood sign -i- 
throughout: ridelunv (ride-i-pnr), ioraluqy (iora-t-ugyv), ioralyeba (iora-t-peba), 
didotvro (8i86-i-vro). On roro, ete., see 146 c. 

b. The accent follows 424 c, N. 1 (ri&eiro not riGero). But the verbs of 740b 
are exceptional: õúvaio õúvaıro ; and so dyaco dvacro from dvlynue benefit (424 c, N.2). 


751. Present Imperative. — (6e. and dldov are formed (cp. moler and àjAov) 
from rí0e-e, ôlõo-e. torn and óelkvo show the stronger stem forms. 

For the middle endings and the retention of c, see 466. 2. a. — On the forms 
ridérwoay for riéévrov, réc0ccav for riécOGwv, see 460. 2. b. 


9. Hdt. has rie? riBeior ; torg is doubtful; dido%s, 01000, idodet, ias Cant, -vüct 
and -vóove., Middle: -ara: and -aro (imperf.) for -vrai, -vro in riBéarar ériéaro, 
leréarat loréaro, duréarat ðvvéaro, -arat,-aro have been transferred from the per- 
fect and pluperfect of consonant stems, such as yeypdparat, éyeypdgaro (405 f). 

3. Doric has tora, and à for y in all tenses (erácc, toraca, toràv); -tı in 
8 sing. rl@nre; -vrein 3 pl. ridevrs, [Bora 

4. Aeolic has rlOys, 05, r(0ew; Taras, tora; Sldws, Sldw; Sdpras. 

748 D. Hom. has éride:, édldous, éól5ov. — Hdt. has ómeper(0ea. 1 sing., ¿8[8our, 
¿õlõov, tera and dvtery (both in Mss.). — In poetry -v occurs for -cav as rider, 
tordy, ôlõor (464 e. D.). 

749 D. Dor. has rie, -évpgev, but contracts e+ to m; pl ddavre (and 
rlOnvrt). Dor. has 8óvayat, tcràrac; Hdt. éviornrat, émoréwrrat, üvvéovrac. 

150 D. Hom. has the ju-forms dacviro and 8awóoro, Plato has ryyviro. 

751 D. Hom. has tory and kaf(erà, 9l8o8u, éumrlrrynh, duvvOe, 6pyv0L, toraco and 
Yorao, Tíi8ov, (er occur in the drama. Pind. has déd0 (active). 
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752. Present Infinitive. — The active adds -va the middle -cfai — Oelvuga 
admits the form decxvvecy. 


753. Present Participle. — The active adds -vr-, the middle -uevos. Thus 
TiUcls (Ti8e-vr-s), Tieton (Ti8e-vr-19) ; i0é-uevos, For decxvts we find decxriwy. 


THE FUTURES 


754. The futures of verbs in -wm do not differ in formation and 
inflection from those of verbs in -w. 


Tn pL: Occ, Ojoouar, TEOHoouaL ; loui: eT1)00, oTHoOpaL, cTalhoouat, EoTHew; 
tnt: ow, -oouai, -€Ojcopar; Slõwm : Sdow, -Sdoouat, dofcopat; delxvope: deltw, 
üelfouat, SerxOjoouar, Sedeltouar (late) or óeOevyuévos Zoouar; pelyvipe: peléw, 
“MX O}oopaL, meryjoouar (poet.), peuel~ouae (poet.) ; wiyvdme: mýžw, wayhoopar 

a. éorjéw is the only future perfect from a -verb (584). 


FIRST AORIST ACTIVE AND MIDDLE 


755. The verbs ri@nm, tye, df8wuc form the singular active of the first 
aorist in -x-a, thus, @nxa, Ziwxa, fea. The forms of the second aorist (156) are 
generally used in the dual and plural and in the other moods. 

a. The form in x rarely appears outside of the singular, chiefly in the 3 pl., 
as čðwkav (= Zdocay), less frequently in the 1 and 2 pl., as é&ókagev, are, 

b. That x was not a suffix but a part of an alternative root appears from a 
comparison of 65«- in 2yxa and perf. ré@qxa with fec- in feci, 

€. čiernu has čornoa I set, placed (mid. éornoduny), to be distinguished from 
2 aor. &orqv I stood. 

`d. éqkápm» is un-Attic ; 4káuz» (in comp.) is rare and probably found only 
in the indic. ; édwxduny is very late. 


SECOND AORIST ACTIVE AND MIDDLE 


756. Indicative. — rlOynu, tyi, õlõwu use the short grade forms in dual and 
plural active: ¢-Ge-rov, É-8e-uev, &0e-cav ; el-rov, el-uev, ei-cav (for é-é-ro», eto.) ; 
É-üo-uev, -0o-cav. In the singular the x-forms, 26y«a, $a, fBoka, are used. 
tornu has érrqv, torns, čary (for éergr, 464 c), Zornper, etc. (p. 138). 

a. cpévvūm extinguish is the only verb in -vuj: forming a second aorist (še nv, 
c BÀ, cBeinv, opb, cBf)vau cBels). 


782 D. Hom. has -uevat or -var preceded by y in åńuevar áfjvat from anus blow, 
TiOhpevat, koxjuevau and Kexfvae as from klynu. Also lorduevat (and iordyer), 
gevyvipevar (and fevyviuev, once fevyvipev). -pev after a short vowel, as ridéuer, 
ôtdóuev (once dovrai). Doric has riBduer, didduer. Theognis has tibety, avrtetv. 

153 D. Hom. has riéjuevos K 34. 

755 D. Hom. has f8gkav, dwxay, évjkapev, 0jkaro ; Hdt. evv6kavro; Pind. 
Onkdpevos, . 

756 D. Hom. has older -v for -sav in ford» (he uses toryoay also), Dor. has 
ev, čorăv, čov. For the iterative ord-cxe, d6-cxov see 495. i 
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p. The middle uses the weak stems -6e-, -é-, -óo- in é-0é-pny, -elipqv (for é-éymv), 
é-36-nnv (only in composition). For the loss of z in -so (Z0ou, Z8ou) see 405 b. 

c. In prose the only uncompounded second aorists middle are émpidunv bought 
(pres. dvéopar) and óvóug» derived benefit (óviyngc). óvíuxq» keeps m (poet. óvqco, 
óvíperos). ler. does not make the form écrapyy. 


757. Second Aorist Subjunctive. — All the forms of the 2 aor. subj. are due 
to contraction of the thematic vowel with the weak stem-vowel. Thus 60, etc., 
from éw, dys, Oén, 0éopev, etc. ; à, etc., from ëw, čys, gwor; 5, ete., from àóo, 
8ógs, 669; or, etc., from créw, oTéns, etc., with e from y before a vowel. Cp. 682. 

a. émpukumv has mplegac with 9/, in place of the final vowel of the stem 
(749 b). 

758. Second Aorist Optative. — The forms of the optative of the second 
aorist are made and inflected like those of the present except for the reduplica- 
tion. Thus, in the active: Gen» (be-in-v), oralyy (cra-tn-v), óotuev (8ó-t-uev), 
Boie» (S6-ce-v). The shorter forms are preferred in the dual and plural, and 
poetry has only these; prose admits either the longer or the shorter forms. 

a. In the 2 pl. cases of -i-re (9ofyre) are more numerous than -ure ; but they 
usually lack metrical warrant. 

b. Second aorists of stems in v lack the optative in Attic. 

c. In the middle: 6e(umv (6e-t-umv), 8olumv (8o-+-umy), -etpo (é-t-ynv). For 
@olue0a see 746 e. For the accent of plato see 424 c, N. 2. 


759. Second Aorist Imperative. — On 6¢s, 86-s, &s, see 400. 1. b. These 
verbs show the weak form of the stem (8é-ro, évrov). tornu and oBérvigs have 
-&in or 9-6, c89-0. For eríj-0. the poets may use -sr& in composition, as dréara 
stand off. 

a. The middle adds -co, which loses its c after a short vowel, as in 606 for 
8é-co, 8o0 for 56-00, Tplw (and poet. mpla-co). c is not dropped after a long 
vowel (dyno). Cp. 465 b, N. 2. 


O A — ——— ——  ——— 

c. D. In poetry: érrdyny (prose -érrounv) from mérapyae jy; Hom. w«Mjro 
approached, £gNaro was hit (others, 688). 

757 D. The subjunctive shows traces of an earlier double form of inflection : 

1. With short thematic vowel: jes, Ohee, OneTor, Oro per, Bere, GOVE 
Homer : Ohopev, orhouer, -oTHETOY, kixhouev, Sdoper, mogot. 

2. With long thematic vowel: 65e, 0s, €/m, GAnrov, Ohoper, Ofyre, 0ñoct. 
Hom. úw, 69s, 651, arms, arm, rN, Són or Sdyor, repr HTL, Shwo. 

By shortening of the long vowel of the stem we obtain a third form : 

8. bw, Béns, Oén, BénTov, Béwen, bénTe, 66oc., Hom. aden, Odwper, aréouev, 
Hat. 6o, déwper, Séwor, G€wpar, oréwper, émocréwat, Aeolic 8éc. 

4. From 3 are derived the contracted forms 08, 6js, 05, etc. Hom. àvao TT, 
Gs, 8G or 9c, Spev; Dor. Sarre; Hat. -09, -85ra«; Quen -óÓre, 0 Qc. 

N. —In Hom. the Mss. often have e for n of the stem, as éefw, Bele, elojev, 
Kux elogev. 

458 D. Hom. has cralgcay P 788, the only case of -m- outside of the singular; 
ëm (for v-t), éxbüuev (for -8ó--uev), and $6iro (for $0£-i-ro) from pbivw perish. 

759 D. Hom. has béo and £v6co. 
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b. In composition zep(0es, arddos, mapác m6. évb00, mpoboD ; but kaTáBov, Tepi- 
Sov, seplóon 6e (426 b-c). 
c. For the 3 pl. 6éroca», 8órocav, éc6vcarv, see 466. 2. b. 


760. Second Aorist Infinitive. — The active adds -evar in Bevar (6€-evar), 
orvat (orH-evar), dodvar (56-evar), eivat (éevac). The middle adds -ofa as 
6é-c Bat, Š 


761. Second Aorist Participle. — The active adds -v7- like the present: Gels 
(8e-vr-s), Besa (8e-vr-1a), 84» (6e-vr); ords (era-vr-s), erüca (era-vr-4a), ordy 
(sra-vr). The middle adds “HEVOS, aS Oé-yuevos. 


FIRST AND SECOND PERFECT (AND PLUPERFECT) ACTIVE 


762. Indicative. — The perfect of 7lOnut is Téĝyka. A later form réGexa, not 
found on Attic inscriptions till after 200 B.C. and due to the analogy of eixa, 
still appears in some texts. 7éGexa is Doric. For ka6écraka Attic used karacTií- 
cas €xc (ep. 599 b). š 

a. The dual and plural of the second perfect and pluperfect of tornu (417) 
are formed without x: &craro», écrapev (without augment in the pluperf.), éer&ct 
from é-era-avr., pluperf. éera-cay. The singular is supplied by the 1 perf. gornxa 
Í stand. 


763. Subjunctive. — écr/jko and ¿r+ appear in prose and poetry, éerqkós 
à in prose. 


764. Optative. — éeTýxoyu occurs in comp. in prose, dpeor Gres elev in Plato, 
TeÜnkós el'js and dedwxdres elev in Demosthenes. éoralny is poetical. 


765. Imperative. — ora: is poetical. 


766. Infinitive and Participle. — ¢ordva: and écrós are much more common 
than éornxévar and éerqkós. 


PERFECT MIDDLE (PASSIVE) 
767. 7éear even in composition is rare and is unknown on Attic inscrip- 


tions. For the pass. perf. ketua« (791) was used. Doric has 7 epar, 
IRREGULAR MI-VERBS 


768. cipi (éc-, cp. Lat. 68-56) am has only the present and future 
Systems. 


760 D. Hom. has 6éueva:, uev ; oThuevai; Sduevai, 8ónev ; and Geivar, orFvat, 
Sova, Dor. has 6éuev, Sóper, order, 

766 D. Hom. has éeráueva: and éorduev, écrads, -aóros. Hdt. has éorews, 
-eGros. Doric has -efa for -via (éerüketa). 

768 D. 1. Homer has the following forms: 
Pres. ind. 2 sing. ¿rct and els, 1 pl. eiuév, 3 pl. (eist, and) &ac. not enclitic. 
Imperf. fa, £a, čov, 2 sing. joba, £yc6a, 8 Sing. fer, Env, #mv, Fv (rare), 3 pl. $eav, 

€cav; iterative (495) £cxo» (for éc-cxor). 
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PRESENT IMPERFECT 
Indicative Subjunctive Optative Imperative Indicative 
Sing. 1 epi Š etqv 4 or dv 
2 < qs etas tos joba 
8 ie T etn rro — v 
Dual 2 éorév qrov  elnrov or etrov — écTov (eov 
Š icróv drov — eirqv or elrny — écrov Hory 
Plur. 1 éopév Opev €mpev or etpev pe 
9 ¿+ë dre elnte or ere tore Hire or Hore (rare) 
8 elot ct elqoav or elev fcrov irav 
Infin. etvar Participle dv, oðra, öv, gen. dvros, ovens, Švros, etc. (305) 


Fetcre (with middle forms) 
Écopou toy (or écev), grat, ErerBov, écea0ov, érópeða, trerbe, trovrar, opt. 
érotuny, inf. Ever Oar, part. ércópevos, -n, -ov. 
a. The imperative 3 pl. £erecav occurs in Plato and Demosthenes; àvrev in 
Plato and on inscriptions. 


b. In composition &» retains its accent, as drwy, ámoÜca, &mbyros, etc. ; and 
SO Écrat, as dméa ra. (426 e). 


769. The optative forms eiquev, e'yre, etnoay are found only in prose writers. 
eluev occurs in poetry and Plato, eire only in poetry, eiev in poetry and prose and 
more frequently than etyeav. 


770. The indicative eub is for *éc-u. (9T) ; ei is for *éc. (originally éc-cí, 
463 b) ; éc-rl retains the original ending 7:1; elst is for (e-)evr, cp. Lat. sunt; 
écuév, with o before u despite 105; the c is due to the influence of eré. The 
subjunctive & is for Zo, from éc-w ; the optative «yv is for éc-«-v; eluev for éc-i- 
pev, cp. Lat. simus. The infinitive elvai is for éo-var; the participle ë> is for 
éwy, from éo-wy, 


Subj. £v, £ys, 3 sing. £n, čno, Fos, 3 pl. fox (twice dor) ; pére has 1 sing. ueréo, 
and yerelw (with metrical lengthening). 

Opt. env, etc., also £ois, Zo ; Imper. 2 sing. &e-co (middle form), éerw, 3 pl. £erev. 

Inf. elvai and Zupevac (for éc-uevat), Euper, also Euevar, &uev. 

Part. éóv, éo0ca, bv, etc., rarely the Attic forms. 

Fut. often with ec : ércoua: and £couac ; 3 sing. Écerat, toras, čocerai also écaet- 
rat (as in Dor.), ZrcecGat, dro byevos. 

2. Herodotus has pres. ind. 2 sing. eis, 1 pl. dip; imperi., the Attic forms and 
£a, 2 sing. čas, 9 pl. čare; iterative Zocor; subj. Zo, wor; opt. once é»-éoi, encan, 
less freq. efev ; part. éóv. 

3. Dor. pres. ind. 1 sing. Auf and eiut, 2 sing. écct, 1 pl. pés and eipés (Pind. 
eluév), 3 pl. évrt ; imperf. 3 sing. $s (for 3e-7), 1 pl. Hues, 3 pl. eav and Fv; inf. 
fiuev, eiuev; part. ¿ó> and fem. £acca, pl. £vres. Fut. dooeSpar, -7, -HTa or etra, 
écootvra: (540 D.). 

4. Aeolic £uj« out of ¿sue ; imper. gece, part. Zop, česa (Sappho); imperf. čov, 
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771. Old Attic $ is from fe (Hom.) = hop, i.e. éc- augmented + the sec- 
ondary ending z, which becomes a by 35 c. $s for $c0« is rare. The 3 pl. was 
originally 4v, contracted from $e» (Hom.) ; this #v came to be used as 3 sing. 
By analogy to fev Gore the 1 sing. v was formed. 


772. Inflected according to the w-conjugation are the subjunctive, the parti- 
ciple àv, and several dialect forms. 


778. eig (Ë, d-; cp. Lat. i-re) go has only the present system. 


PRESENT IMPERFECT 

Indicative Subjunctive Optative Imperative Indicative 
Sing. 1 ep to Yous or toiny qo or ġew 

2 & ins Vous YOu qero8a or es 

8 dow in You tre dew or je 
Dual 2 trov iņrov torov trov Tov 

3 trov introv — loirqv trov Tuv 
Plur. 1 (ev Yopev — Votpev Tipev 

2 tre inre Youre Ure are 

8 Wow tori ovv lóvrov ficav or jerav 


Infinitive: téva, Participle: tøv, looca, idv, gen. lóvros, lotos, lóvros, etc. 
Verbal Adjectives : trós (poet. }, iréos, lryréos. 


a. The imperative 3 pl. ¢rwoar occurs rarely in Xenophon and Plato. 

b. The participle ¿wv is accented like a second aorist. The accent of the 
simple form of participle and infinitive is kept in composition, as wapiwy, mapi- 
oca, dmrévac. Otherwise the compounds have recessive accent so far as the rules 
allow: mápequ, meua, but drja, mpocjuer. 


774. ` ely in the indicative present means 7 shall go, I am going. See 1880. 
For I go épxoua is used in the present indicative, but not (in prose) in the 
imperfect, or in the other moods. The scheme of moods and tenses is as fol- 
lows: Present: indic. pxouar, subj. tw, opt. toyu or lotny, imper. t6., inf. lévas, 
part. dv, Imperfect: 7a. Future: eiju, ddevooluny, &Xeóceo bar, ¿Neucógnevos. 


775. In the imperfect the older prose writers usually have qa, fea, fiev, 
the later have feu, Fees, Gee. The plural forms fermer and fece are not classical. 
Prose writers seem to prefer fecav to frav. The y here is the stem e augmented. 


776. The part., the subjv., and the opt. are inflected with the thematic 
vowel; and so also some of the dialectical forms. 


773 D. Hom. has 2 sing. eic0a (Hesiod els) ; subj. neĝa and tos, fyc: and ty, 
topey and toper; opt. letn and tor; i infin. tuevar, tuev, and lévai (twice). Imperf. : 
1 sing. fia, åvýřov, 9 sing. fie, 9e, je (at the verse-end, je 2), te; dual irar, 
pl. fiouev, cav, éxfoay, tcav, iov. For tia, ie, ica» some write fea, fee, herav. 
Future: eicoua. Q 462, o 213. relooum & 8 and fele aro, égelcaro probably come 
from piena: strive (778), š 

Hdt.: fia, ie, ioar (Mss.), but 7 for y is correct. 
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777. ïn (é, 2-) send is inflected nearly like rym (p. 135). The 
inflection of the present and second aorist systems is as follows : 


ACTIVE MiopLE (Passive) MIDDLE 
INDICATIVE INDICATIVE 
Pres. N. Imperf. Second Aor. Pres. Imperf. Second Aor. 
S. 1 ype Ínv Cika) tepar - téuny — epu 
2 tys, tets (746 b) fers (7460) (ikas) terar(465a) fero — elro 
8 iyo te (hke) terar tero — ero 
D. 2 terov terov — elrov terðov feo Bov — cio bov 
3 terov térqv — eirny ter8ov eo Ony — elo Onv 
P. 1 tqv fepev — elpev tépéto. tépeba. — peba 
2 tere tere 7 — ere tee ferðs — clode 
8 taor (463d) terav — rav tevrat (vro — evro 
SUBJUNCTIVE 
S. 1 ia — à tdpar — ón 
2 ths — qs iĝ —1 
3 i$ —1 trat — rae 
D.2 ifjrov — ñrov tfo8ov — d(c8ov 
3 throv — Tov tqo0ov — rov 
P.1 tópev — dyev iópeða — dpeda, 
9 tre — re tobe — rbe 
3 tâm — det tóvrac — vrat 
OPTATIVE 
S. 1 telyv — env teip — pav (758 c) 
teins — ens teto — cio 
3 tein — ey tetro — eiro 
(— otro) © 
D.2 tetrov or — rovor íeic8ov — erbov 
teintov — einrov 
8 telrqy or — érqvor ictoOnv — elo 8nv 
tehty 0 — darny 


777 D. 1. In Hom. tye usually has the initial ¿ short. Present: -iets, ino: 
and -ie?, lele, from ie-vru, inf. i£ueva« and -iduer. Imperf. : -teiv, -tes, -ten 8 pl. tev. 
Future: ow, once dv-éce, First Aorist: ĝka and énxa, évýkapev Once, fkay 
once. Second Aorist: for the augmented el-forms Hom. has usually the unaug- 
mented é-; as ërav, tyro. In the subjunctive pedelw, pedin, aden, peð Qpev. 

2. Hdt. has -ie? (accented -iec), tetor, imperf. teu, perf. dvéwvrac for ávétvras, 
part. ue-ueT-i-pévos for ueQeiuévos. 

3. Dor. has perf. £oxa, éwpar. 
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P. 1 tetpev or — pev or — teipeda — peba 
telnpev — elypev (— otpeba.) 
2 tere or — reor  ieiobe — «ioc 
f te(mre — eine (— oto Ge) 
8 tetev or — elev or tetvro — eivro 
telnoav — éncav (— otvro) 
IMPERATIVE 
S. 2 fer (746 b) — fs tero — oi 
3 téro — éro téo0o — toda 
D.2 terov — trov ler Pov — tr boy 
8 térov — trev térbov — torbwv 
P.2 tere — tre feo Qe. — tobe 
8 tévrwv (466. 2, b) — wrev tér bwv (466. 2, b) — to8ov 


INFINITIVE 


tévar — eivar fer Oar — tobar 


PARTICIPLE 
teis, tetra, tév — els, — eica, — év tépevos — tuevos 


Future: — fjrw in prose only in composition ; — jeropat only in composition. 

First Aorist: fka in prose usually in comp., — qxdépqv; both only in the indic. 

Perfect Active: — etka only in composition. 

Perfect Middle (Passive): — eta (plup. — etpmv), — elo Ow, — eîrbar, — elpévos, 
only in composition. 


Aorist: Passive: — «qv, — ë, — ë8ñvav, — els, only in composition. 
Future Passive: — &oropat, only. in composition. 
Verbal Adjectives: — érós, — éréos, only in composition. 


778. Since iyu. is reduplicated (probably for s:-s7-,4) the initial ¿ should be 
short, as it is in Hom. (rarely in Attic poetry). T is probably due to confusion 
with the í of Hom. teuai (ieuar) strive, a meaning that teua: occasionally shows 
in Attic. eua: meaning hasten occurs only in the present and imperfect. 


779. e is for e+e in the second aorist active (é-é-uev = euer), perfect 
active (é-é-ka = efka), perfect middle (é-é-uo. = efuar), second aorist passive 
(é + €-Onv = efnv). In the aorists ¿is the augment, in the perfects the first é is 
the reduplication of the weak stem é-. The first aorist #-xa has the strong stem 
form. Present subj. iO, ijs, etc., are for iéw, ls, etc.; aor. subj. -Ó, -Ñs, etc., 
are for -é-w, -£-ys, etc. 


780. Much confusion exists in the Mss. as regards the accentuation. Thus 
for ets we find tes, and in Hom. pote (present), as if from ie. See 746 c. 


781. For áóiorre, ájíowv and mpooíro, rpooicbe, mpootvro (also accented mpé- 
orro, etc.) see 746 c. 
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782. The imperfect of ddinu: is either ¿él or hoin» (450). 


783. yi (da-, dry, ep. Lat. fa-ri) say, say yes, or assent is inflected 
in the present as follows: 


PRESENT IMPERFECT 
Indic. Subj. Opt. Imper. 
Sing. 1 npt a painy : ebnv 
2 dys is pains pabi or babe ehyoba or ens 
3 dm Of dain $éro té" 
Dual 2 dardv rov not found párov tharov 
$aróv  $fjov not found párov párny 
Plur 1 dapév ġâôpev  $atgev or batmpev eapev 
2 aré ire darte pare thare 
8 diol aor paie or daincav $ávrov tbacav 


Infin.: Qávav; Partic.: poet. þús, daca, páv (Attic prose $ácxev) ; Verbal 
Adj.: dards (poet.), þaréos. 

Future: prow, phrew, prov. 

First Aorist: fma, dro, phra, ——, pirar, poas. 

Perf. Pass. Imper.: mepácðw let it be said. 


784. Al the forms of the present indicative except pys are enclitic (181 c). 
—JIn composition cdypnm, ciupys (but the Mss. often have cup¢ys and evus), 
cupod, cbupak. 3 

785. In the optative $a?re does not occur, perhaps by chance (461, 683 a). 
paîpev, $atev are ordinary Attic; patner, palgoay are rare. 


786. Middle forms in present, imperfect, and future are dialectic. 
787. of pnu means refuse (Lat. nego). In the meaning assert, pdoxw is 
commonly used outside of the indicative. In the meaning say often, $áeko is 


used. %pyoa and dow are aor. and fut. in the meanings say yes and assent. 
Ko, Eon (and páva) often correspond to Lat. inguam, inquit. 


788. £$«» and $6, palny may have an aoristic force. Epny and poet. éóápum» 
are both imperfect and second aorist. 


783 D. 1. Hom. has peda for gis; subj. py and ĝo: (468 c. D) for $7 ; 
imperf. Zon», Pfr, čpnoða, pioa, Eps, dfs, 9 S. čpnv, rarely $$, 1 pl. paper, 
8 pl. £$aca», pacar, čpav, páv. 

2. Doric paul, part, avri; imperf. čġā, a; inf. Paper ; fut. ddcw, $ücopa: ; 
aor. é$üca. 

8. Aeolic pau or óašu, @#atc0a, 38. Pato, 9 pl. patos. 

186 D. Middle forms cf $«u are rare or unknown in Attic (Plato has perf. 

imper. meóás6c), but common in other dialects ; yet the pres. indicative middle 
is rare. Hom. has imperf. éóáusv, taro or $áro, etc., imper. $áo, párĝw, etc., 
inf. $áca. (and in choral poetry), part. ¢duevos (also in Hdt.) These middle 
forms are active in meaning. 
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789. Tjat (jo-) sit is inflected only in the present system. The o 
of the verb-stem appears only before -ra -ro. 


E PRESENT - IMPERATIVE " IMPERFECT 9 
ar «8o. eba 
a e ms 1 
joa feo tor be oro Woo rjc8ov tobe 
orar oov vra rlo, etc. oro olny —— vo 


The subjunctive and optative are wanting; present infinitive rjo@at; parti- 
ciple pevos. 

a. Uncompounded ĝua: occurs only in Epic, tragedy, and Herodotus. The 
missing tenses are supplied by ¿(oxusa ito and ttouas i 


790. In place of fuor we find usually káĝ-nuor in Attic prose and 
comedy. xdómnua, sometimes is perfect in meaning (J have sat, I have 
been seated). The o of the verb-stem does not appear except before 
-T0. 


PRESENT IMPERFEOT 
Indicative Subjunctive Optative Imperative Indicative 
S. 1 «dOnpar KaGdpar Kaboipny &cabypny (450) or Kabfpnv 
2 káðĝnra Kady Kaloto káðyro êkáðnoo kaboo 
3 káðyra kabirat kaðoîro Kabicbw èkáðnro kaboro or 
kabro 
D. 2 kéá8qc0ov gka@0ño0ov gkañotoóov káðnoðov èkáðnoðov xa 4m0ov 
9 káðnrðov Kabjcbov kaboirðny xa0/c0ov èkaðhoðnv KabyoOnv 
P. 1 'kaðhpeða Kabdpeda kaðoipeða &abhpeba kaðhpeða 
2 káðnoðe xKa0qc0c xKaloiobe káðnole éká 0o be ‘Kab $o8c 
3 káÜnvra. kaÜGvra. kaÜotvro Kab_cbwv èkáðnvro Kadijvro 


Infinitive: ka85o0av; Participle : ka8fjpevos. 


a. The imperative has «á£ov in comedy for xá65co. In the imperfect éxaéjuny 
is used about as often as kaĝfńunv. 
b. The missing tenses are supplied by ka6éfouat, xablfw, kabltopai. 


791. Kelpat (ke-) lie, am laid, regularly used in the present and 
imperfect instead of the perfect and pluperfect passive of rOn 
place. 


189 D. Hom. has efara:, and fara: (twice), elaro, and aro once (once $rvro). 
q- is probably the correct spelling for ei-. 

790 D. Hom. has 3 pl. xaGelaro (kabaro ?). Hdt. has xaréarat, karéaro ; ka- 
Bero not ka81)ro. 

791 D. Hom. has 3 pl pres. xelara:, kéarai, kéovrac ; imperf. keivro, xelaro, 
Kéaro, iter. kéckero ; subj. kfjrac, and xetra: for xe(x)-e-Tar; fut. xeloopas. 

Hdt, has 3 sing. pres. xéera: and kerra 3 pl. kéarac; imperf. &xecro, pl. éxéaro, 
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PRESENT IMPERFECT 
Indic. Subj. Opt. Imper. Indic. 
Sing. 1 xetpar éxelpny 
2 kera Ketoro kero 
3 kêra Kenrat Kéovro Kelo Bo Ékevro 
Dual2 xeir8ov xeio0ov tkeveÜDov 
3 Keto Bov keloBov éxelor Ov 
Plur. 1 keipeda éxelpeba, 
2 xetobe (Sra) cénoBe Keio Qe exer Oe 
3 Ketvrat (kara)kéovra, — (mpoc)kéowro — kelorBav éxewTo 


Infinitive : keto@or; Participle : Kelpevos. 
Future: xelropar, kelon or Keloret, keioerat, etc. 
a. In the subjunctive and optative xe becomes xe- before a vowel (43). 
b. Compounds have recessive accent in the present indicative and imperative : 
wapdxepat, mapákewo, but mapaketa0at. 


792. -pi (cp. Lat. a-io) say occurs only in the present and imperfect 1 and 
3 sing., and is used in parentheses (as Lat. inquam, inquit). 

Forms: 24, gol; fv, ). Examples: wat, pul, va? boy, I say, boy! (emphatic 
repetition). $v 9 éyó said I, fj 9 ös said he (1113). 

793. xp it is necessary is really an indeclinable substantive meaning neces- 
sity with the verb understood. In the present indicative écrí is to be supplied. 
Elsewhere xpí unites with the form of the verb to be supplied; as subj. xp7 
(xph + 3), Opt. xpeln (xph + etm), inf. xpfjva. (xph + vai), part. indeclinable 
“xpedy (xph + bv); imperf. xp» (xp? + $v), and less commonly éxp%v with an 
augment because the composite character of xpf» was forgotten, fut. xpfera: 
(xph + erac). 

a. åmóxpn it suffices has pl. droxpGo., part. dmoxpQv, -xpóco, -xp&v, imperf. 
dréxpn, fut. droxpyce:, aor. dréxpnee. 

794. ota, (i8, cid-e, ol8- originally with p; ep. Lat. video) know is a 
second perfect with the meaning of a present, and formed without 
reduplication. The second perfect and second pluperfect are in- 
flected as follows: 


792 D. Hom has #, Doric ġri, Aeolic joe. 

793 D. Hat. has xph, xpfiv, xphvar, but drpoxpd, ároxpüv. 

794 D. 1. Hom. has ofdas a 897, foyer, toto. (lecüccfor cac, 136); subj. edd 
v 236 and idéw (? E 285), efSouer and etóere with short thematic vowels; inf. 
USpevat, lõuev; part. eldvia and livia.  Pluperf. 59ea, FoyoOa r 93, Heldecs(-ys ?) 
X 280 with » as augment (433), 75, qdee, elder ı 206, 3 pl. toay for i0-cav. 
Fut. elcouos, inf. eiógoéuev and -cerr. 

2. Hdt. has ofdas, tóuev and ofdayer (rarely), ofdaox, subj. eiàéc, plup. fòca, öce 
(jõe ?), -7ddare, Fdecar, fut. eldjow. 

3. Dor. has teu (pl. toaper, savr) and olg. Boeotian has irrw for fero. 
Aeolic has foldyue and oia, 
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SECOND PERFECT SECOND PLUPERFECT 
Indic. Subj. . Opt. Imper. Indie. 
Sing. 1 ola «i5à elSeinv 139" or 7Sev 
2 ofeba  db5js eldens trê Snob or ğses 
3 otB8e isf ei 8cíón tore 18e (v) 
Dual 2 tcerov  &f$rov  ciBerov iorov qorov 
9 torov  elófov  elSeirny loTov qorqy 
Plur. 1 topev — eibàpev — eldetpev or eiSetquev fcouev or djSeuev 
2 iere eio re eloctve elSelnre tore yore goere 
3 tortor eibôrı el Seiev elóe(qcav (Troy Yoav Tioecav 


Infinitive etôévar ; Participle elds, elBvta, et8ós (309); Verbal Adj. toréos; Future 
eropa. Compound e$voiba. am conscious of. 

795. The verb-stem has the meaning find out; hence the perfect ofa means 
I have found out and hence I know. 

796. In Ionic and late Greek we find ofdas, ofdayev, etc. These forms are 
rare in Attic. olsĝas occurs in comedy. 

797. In the optative dual and plural prose writers have either the shorter 
or the longer forms ; the poets only the shorter forms. 

798. Pluperfect Jõe, ğões occur in later Attic (Demosthenes), but are 
suspicious in earlier writers. 7de.c6a occurs in the best Mss. of Plato and else- 
where, but it is less correct Attic. ôns is incorrect. óe.is rare. porov, orny 
are almost entirely poetic. In the plural jdemer, Fdecre, Hõewav are post-classi- 
cal. qdeuev, fiere occur rarely in the Attic poets. 

799. olc0a is from of6 + 6a; iore from i8 + re ; to from iò + & (83). loner 
(older tóuev) gets its c from tere (87). Ic&cÓ is from lô + cavri, with o from 
(Hom. ).tcay = ió-ca» with the ending -sav (cp. eftao. 704d). Fdy is for -eln 
with 7 as augment (433). ` 


PECULIARITIES IN THE USE OF THE VOICE-FORMS, ETC. 


800. Some verbs in the present appear in classical Greek in the 
active voice only, as Baivw go, čprw creep, rpéo tremble; others in 
the middle only, as dAAouoc leap, BovAopnar wish, kdðnpar sit, reiua. lie. 


801. Outside of the present some active verbs show middle forms 
especially in the future, as Bycopuat shall go, éxotcoua. shall hear (805); 
and some verbs exclusively or chiefly deponent show active forms 
especially in the perfect, as yiyvoua become yéyova, paivopat rage 
Heunva, Sipxouat poet., 2 aor. é&paxov, perf. d8opxa. > 

802. For the passive voice the middle forms sufficed in most 
cases; many middle futures are still used passively (807), as à8ucjoo- 


802 D. Hom. has éxrduny was Killed, éoxbunv was stayed. Cp. also qderdunv 
and at8ec0ev (alddouar. respect), dicaro and dloOny (olopar think), éxokwoduny and 
exor deny (xoXów enrage). 


: 
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po. Shall be wronged; and traces of the passive use of the aorist 
middle appear in Hom., as @@Ayro was hit. This use was largely 
abandoned when -yv and -Oyv came to be used as special marks of 
the passive. Originally neither -yv nor -0mv was passive in meaning. 

803. The second aorist in -nv is primarily intransitive and shows active 
inflection (as Zorny stood). Many so-called passive forms are in fact merely 
intransitive aorists of active verbs, as éppóy» from péw flow, xarexMvyy from kaTa- 
KM lie down, and do not differ in meaning from the aorists of deponent verbs, 
as éuávqv from palvouo rage. 


804. The aorists in -9yr that are called passive are often active or middle in 
meaning, as jony took pleasure in from fdopuar, yoxsvOnv felt ashamed from 
aloxóvo disgrace, aloxtropa: am ashamed; dpyloOny became angry from épyltw 
anger. 


FORMS OF ONE VOICE IN THE SENSE OF ANOTHER 


805. Future Middle with Active Meaning. — Many verbs have no 
active future, but use instead the future middle in an active sense: 
AopBdvw take Arppopa, yuyuóoxo know yrócopat. 

a. Most such verbs denote a physical action, as the action of the vocal organs ; 
the action of the organs of sight, hearing, smell, touch ; the action of throat, 
mouth, lips; bodily activity in general, voluntary or involuntary ; and other 
aspects of the physical side of human organism. 


806. In the following list of active verbs with middle futures those marked * 
have also an active future ; those marked 1 sometimes have an active future in 
late Greek. All verbs adding -a»- to form the present stem (523, b, c) have a 
middle future except aótéyo, AavÜáve, dpdicxdvw. Verbs denoting praise or 
blame usually have both an active and a middle future. 


¥ddw tBodw elut *eOdto oióa. mirre *rlxrw 
tdxovw tyeddw *¿uéo *eNalo jolpdtw | TAéo trado (rÀ) 
drdardtw *yupácke — "*émrauvéo kpü tco óNoMófo mvéw TpéXxG 
láuapráre ynptw epvyyave taro Tourdme — Fr 08 éw Tpwye 
tåravráw — "yvyvócko ec lw uo ópác péo TVyXÁvo 
jdmoratw  *ypófwo Baupdtw dayxdvw  óroró[e *popéw Twbatw 
*üpráfw `> daxvw *éc AauBáre otpéo tatydw $ebyo 
Ba8t£o Oelóc *Gvyyávo = Adc ralto towrdw — *$0ávo 
Baivw (see 703) -0rifo kc parÜÁve  mácxo — ckómro — xáeko 
18io -0ps kw Opoko *yedw frnidw  fomovóá(e  xéfw 
*8Aémo  *ŠL Ku káuvw véw swim Tivw (late) *xwpéw 


BXóoke *eyxwpidto — ki(y)xávo 
a. Compounds of xwpéw with ámo-, ruy-, Tapa-, Tpos- have both active and 
middle futures; other compounds have only the active futures. f 


807. Future Middle with Passive Meaning.— In many verbs the 
future middle has the meaning of the future passive, as dóucéo wrong, 
ddixyjoopat shall be wronged. 
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808. The following verbs commonly use the future middle in a passive seuse. 

(All of these have the tuture passive in late Greek, except dupta ßnTéw, édo, elpyyw, 

evedpedw, oikéw, Tadaywyew, mpoaryopedw, oTpesrow, aTvyéo.) 

dyvodw not to know 

ayuvlfouas contend 

áo wrong 


etp'yo shut 
éxmdbvw wash out 
évedpedw lie in wait 


pasrryów whip 
olkéw inhabit 
oporoyéw agree 


eTpeBAóo rack 
e7vyéo hate (poet.) 
rapárr« disturb 


áudi Byréo dispute Jor óvebtg reproach  Tupéo guard 
dvolyvipus open, C.I.A. ériBovredw plot radaywyéw edu- Tpépw nourish 
2. 1054 (not found against cate TpiBw rub 
in literature) éxOalpw hate Trohenéw wage war bw rain 
&pxc rule ëxw have mpoayopetw fore- déco love 


9:8áo ke teach 
édw permit 


tell 
orabudw measure 


Oeparretw tend 
Kwdw prevent 


pvňátTw guard 


809. Some verbs use in a passive sense both a future middle form 
and a future passive form; on the difference in meaning see 1738. 


äyw lead, douai, ax Ohooma. 

dmaráe deceive, drarjoouar, earary- 
Ono oua. 

atidvea increase, ab&jrouat, adénOpcopas 

Brdrrw hurt, BXáyrouac BraBjoopa. 

dnréw manifest, Snrdcoua, SnwOhoo- 


paprupéo bear witness, paptupicoua, 
HapTupnOjcopat. 

ToMopkée besiege, moMopkúcouau ToM- 
opknOyjcopat 

mpárTc do, rpátouas (rare), rpaxOnoouar, 

oreptw deprive, dwocrepicouar, droore- 


pat, 
Snudw fine, Snudcouat, Cupuue0 doo. 

karéw call, kaXoÜua. (rare), kNg61ouat. 
kypórrc proclaim, xnpttouar (rare), Kn- 


pnOjcopat. 
Tiuác honour, riwfcopat, ripnPhoouat. 
UBpliw insult, ¥BproOuat, [BpicOhoopa. 
$épo bear, otcopat, oicPicoua, Kareve- 


pvxOnoopuar. XOjoopas 
kpipw judge, kpivoðuat, xpOfjoouat. $povéo: karappovsopat despise, kaTa- 
Aéyw say, Xétouac (tragic), ex Ojoouas, PpovnPjoopat. 


Miro leave, drorelYouat, drorhepOjoopar Qe) o aid, Hapedhoouar, dpernOjoouac. 


810. Middle Deponents.— Deponent verbs whose aorists have an 
aetive or middle meaning with middle forms are called middle depo- 
nents. The aorist passive of such verbs, when it oceurs, has a passive 


force. Thus airiíouat accuse, yriicdéuny accused, NTičðyv was accused. 
Others 813 c. 


811. Passive Deponents. — Deponent verbs whose aorists have the 
passive form but the active or middle meaning are called passive 
deponents; as BovAouat wish, aor. €Bovd#Onv. The future is usually 
middle in form. Most passive deponents express mental action of 
some sort. 


812. In the following list verbs marked * have a future passive form and 
also a future middle form ; as diaréyouar converse, aor. deer€xOnv conversed, fut. 
diaréEouoe and diarexOjoouae shall converse. But Hõouaı take pleasure in has 
only je8coua., and $rráoua yield to, am worsted has only $7746$coua.. Verbs 
with t have also an aorist middle, but it is less common, or poetic, or late Greek. 
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füyauoc admire, ayaa 09v *$rráoua. yield to, hrrýðnņv 
*talddouac feel shame, 9oéc0nv * (év-)0vuéouac consider, évebophOny 
ardopa (usu. poet.) wander, ?Ná8gv (apo-)Oipéopar am eager, mpocdiphOny 
TtdprrAdouar contend, huren . *t(0ua-) Méyopac Converse, duedexOny 
Tdpréopar deny, hpvrhðnv: (ém-)pédopat care for, ¿reuevMi0nv 
*üx0opa. qm grieved, 1x0éc0nv (uera-)uéNouas regret, pereuedhOny 
Bovdrouat wish, éBouvr#eny (430) (dmo-)voéouo. despair, drevohOnv 
ddouar want, éóefgnv i *(õa~-)voéoua: reflect, SeevopOnv 
óépkogac (poet.) see, éóépxóuv (év-) vodouar think of, évevoiOnv 
Sdvapa. am able, édurpOny (430) + (émc-) vodopar think on, èmevohðnv 
évarTidopat Oppose, hravTubOny T(rpo-) vodouat foresee, provide, mpoe- 
ériorapa. understand, Turn vohOnv 
Epapat épdw love, HpdoOny 1 olopa think, heny 
eóhaféogac" am cautious, nvrhaBHOny proripdoma: am ambitious, épiroriun- 
tHdouar take pleasure in, Rody nv 


a. Bome verbs use either the aorist middle. or aorist passive without distinc- 
tion, as dvavrlfouae bivouac, rpayyuarevouae am engaged in. 

b. Some verbs use both, but prefer the aorist middle, as åmoxpivouat answer, 
amodoyéoua speak in defence, uéuqopa, blame. 

c. Some verbs use the aorist passive in an active or middle sense, as åmopéouar 
doubt, pass. be disputed, aor. jrophOny ; mepáw prove, weipdouar try, aor. éreuáb7y 
(less often emewpaoduny), fut. reipdcouae and mepütjcopa. — épác (poet. čpauat) 
love has ApdoOny fell in love with, fut. épacOjoopar. 


813. Deponents with Passive Meaning. — Some deponent verbs have 
a passive méaning. This is avoided by good writers in the present 
and imperfect or future passive, is not frequent in the aorist, but is 
common in the perfect and pluperfect passive. Thus dmexpiverat (dare 
xpiby) tara this answer is (was) made is not good Greek. Few verbs 
show the passive meaning in most of these tenses; as dvéoua buy, 
am bought, éwvybyv was bought, édvypor have bought, have been bought. 


a. Present and Imperfect: dywrifoua contend, am contended for, Bidfopar force, 
am forced, Niualvouar maltreat, am maltreated, evéouar buy, am bought. 

b. Future Passive: drapvéouar deny, drapynPjoopuat, épyafouar work, do, épyacdy- 

š TOMA. 

c. Aorist Passive: These verbs (middle deponents, 810) have also an aorist 
middle; the aorist passive is used in a passive sense: dywrl{oua contend, 
aikivouat harass, aivirroua. speak darkly, aircdouor accuse, dxéouar heal, 
Bidfoua force, déyoua receive, Swpéouar present, épydtoua work, do, Tyyéo- 
pat lead, Oedopar behold, iáouac heal, xrdouar acquire, Nuualyopa, maltreat, 
AwBRdouae abuse, pipdouar imitate, drcptpouar lament, rpopaclfoua feign an 
excuse, xpáoua. use, dvéouar buy. daroxpivouac has daexpivaro answered, 
dmexpl6qnv usu. means was separated. 

d. Perfect and Pluperfect: These verbs use the perfect middle in the middle or 
the passive sense: d-ywrlfoua: contend, aivirroyat speak darkly, airidopar 
accuse, QTokptvopat answer, dmodoyéouar make a defence, Bidfouar force, 
évOipéouar consider, ¿pyd tona, work, do, sixouae pray, qyéoua lead, xrdouat 
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acquire, wBdoua abuse, unxavdopuar devise, pipéopa imitate, wappyordfouat 
speak boldly, qvoNirebouac act as (discharge the duties of) a citizen, wpayya- 
Telopa. am engaged in, cxémrouar view, xpdouar use, wvéouar buy. 


814. Active Verbs with Aorist Passive in a Middle Sense. — The 
aorist passive of some active verbs has a reflexive or middle sense, 
either sometimes or always. Thus eb$paívo gladden, qi$pávOwv re- 
joiced, kiwvéw move, èkivýĝņv was moved or moved myself, pawo show, 
¿pávy showed myself, appeared (épdvOnv usually was shown). 

a. These verbs are often called middle passives. 

b. The middle and the passive form of the future of such verbs is often 
found, the middle being frequently preferred. 


815. Aorist Passive and Future Middle forms: 
alexóvo disgrace, dox)vOuv felt ópylio anger, epyicénvy became angry, 

ashamed, ala xvvoüuac pya 
dudw vex, hvóbny felt vexed, avdcoua dpudw incite, Gpufjünv set out, ópuñconat 
érelyw urge, hrelxOnv urged, éreloua. — mel6c persuade, éreloOnv obeyed, meloo- 
etppalvw gladden, nippdvOny rejoiced, pat 

eo pavolüuat TÀaváe cause to wander, érraviOnv 
Kivée move, éxivndny moved (bestirred) wandered, wharvjropat 

myself, Kivioounat Topeóc convey, eropevOny marched, mo- 
xorudw put to sleep, éxo.unOny lay down — peócopat 

to sleep, kotwhoopat poßéw terrify, epoByOnv was afraid, po- 
Avméo vex, CAdmHOny grieved, Nwmcoua: BHoopar ` 

a. áváyouat set sail, xardyouar land, órMioga, arm myself, ópuljopos He at 
anchor, generally have an aorist middle. 


816. Aorist Passive and Future Passive forms : 
puuvýoskw remind, ¿uya 0nv remembered, opdddw trip up, deceive, éeóáNqv erred, 


pma Ojo omar failed, cpadjoopar 
orpépw turn, éorpagny turned, orpaph- Tüko cause to melt, éráxqv dissolved, 
Touar languished, Takhoopar 


817. Passive Aorist and Middle and Passive Future forms : 
ámaAAárTOo release, &mXNáymv departed, dradddkouat, draha yopa. 
palivo show, èpávnv appeared, óavoüuat, pavyjooua: (819). 


818. Some verbs have a passive aorist rarely in a middle sense; with the 
middle aorist in a different meaning. 
xoplgo bring, éxouleOny betook myself, éxomoduny carried off. 
ede save, ¿róobyyv saved myself (was saved), éowodunv saved for my- 
self. 
yeúðw deceive, éyeórônv deceived myself (was deceived), éyeveáumv lied. 


.819. In some verbs showing ist and 2nd aorist, or 1st and 2nd perfect, the first 
tenses are generally transitive, the second tenses generally intransitive. The 
future active of these verbs is transitive. In some transitive verbs the perfect 
(usually the 2nd perf.) is intransitive. 
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&yvipe: trans. karåyvūm break, -éa£o. ; intrans. xarayrupat break, 2 aor. -edyn ; 
2 perf. -daya am broken. 

Baivo go: trans. Bcc shall cause to go, 1 aor. š8nza, Ion. and poet. ; intrans. 
2 aor. ZBnv went, pf. BéBuka have gone, stand fast. 

$50: trans. cause to enter, sink, put on, Stow, £0Uca, 6éŠüga ; intrans. enter, pass 
under, dtoua, divw, 2 aor. £óvv dived, went down, déduxa have entered, gone 
down. In prose usually karaóóc make sink, xarédtca, xaradtow; xaradtopar 
sink, xaradtoopar, karéóvy. — Of another's clothes, évdtw (évéóvca) means put 
on, drodiw éxüów (drédtca é£éóUca) mean take off; of one's own clothes, év- 
Sdouae and évédiy mean put on, ámob/oua. èkõbopaı (åméðüv éiéóvry) mean 
take off. 

éyelpw: trans. rouse, wake up, eyepS, Ñyepa, etc. ; intrans. éyelpouar wake, am 
awake, éyepOhioouat, AyépOny, 2 aor. Trypóuyv awoke, 2 perf. éypiyopa am awake. 

tornpr set: trans. orjow shall set, 1 aor. gornoa set, éordOny was set, torapar 
set for myself, orjropuat, éornodyny. Four active tenses are intrans.: 2 aor. 

%ornv (set myself) stood, pf. gornxa (have set myself) stand, am standing, 

elarhxn stood, was standing, 2 perf. éerarov stand, fut. pf. éorjiw shall stand. 

So also tcrapa set myself, stand, ev10opua. 

N.— The same distinction prevails in the compounds: dvlornu raise up, 
àvécrqv stood up, adlornu set off, cause to revolt, dmécrny stood off, revolted, 
adéornca am distant, am in revolt; éplornu set over, éméorny set myself over, 
épeorynxa am set over; Kabiornys set down, establish, xaréoryy established my- 
self, became established, xabéornxa am established. The aorist middle has a 
different meaning: xarestijcaro established for himself; ovviornu introduce, 
unite, cuvésrnuev banded together. 

Aelrw leave: trans. Aeljo, Cor, Aédoura have left, have failed, am wanting. 
Aebroua, mid. = remain (leave myself), pass. = am left, am left behind, am 
inferior; 2 aor. mid. éduréuny left for myself (in Hom. was left, am inferior), 
Aelpouar will leave for myself, will remain, be left. š 

polvo: trans. madden, ¿kua(yo, -uavô, ~éunva; intrans. rage, palvouat, pavotua, 
éudyny, 2 perf. péunva am raging. 

ëN ASpv: trans. destroy (perdo), dóNNMWgu, -ok@, -rera, -oMóXexa have ruined 
(perdidi); intrans. perish ( pereo), dmóXvpat, -oAoduat, 2 aor. -wrduny, 2 perf. 
-ddwrka am ruined ( perii). 

meiðw : trans. persuade, relow, Érewa, wérexa have persuaded, érelo nv, mehh- 
copar; intrans. (persuade myself) obey, believe, melbopar, melaopaa, émelo 8n, 
rérews par am convinced; 2 perf. =éroi0a I trust (= murreúo) is rare in prose. 

Tíjyvope: trans. fix, make fast, mie, ernta, éryxOnv; intrans. am fixed, 
freeze, WHYMUPAL, TAYHTOMAL, érdyny, 2 perf. rérnya am fixed, frozen. 

mivo drink: 2 aor. &riov drank, 1 aor. érica caused to drink. 

whhrre: trans. terrify, é«wNirTo, karamMrTo, -érAgta; intrans. am affrighted, 
ékmMrropau, -emNáymnr. 

qpürro do: mémpàxo (probably late) have done, mérpāya have fared (well or ill) 
and. have done. 

Pfyvops: trans. break, -phw, Zppnéa ; intrans. break, burst, pyyvupat, ~payyoouat, 
éppáynv, 2 perf. Zppwya am broken. 

oPévvipe: trans. extinguish, put out, doc Bévvis, &méo Beca, ànec Béc Any ; intrans. 
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be extinguished, go out, drooBévvupat, åros Bhooun, ardécByv went out, dwéoBnxa 
am extinguished. 

chmo: trans. make rot; intrans. rot, ojroua, éodrny rotted, 2 perf. céonra am 
rotten. 

riko: trans. cause to melt; intrans. melt, ryjxopar, érdxny, 2 perf. réryxa am 
melted. 

dative: trans. show, parô, %pnva, mépayka have shown, rédacyar, épdvOny was 
shown, made known; trans. also show, declare, galvopat, pavodpar, éepnrduny 
showed (rare and poetic in the simple form; dae¢nvdyuny declared is com- 
mon); intrans. show oneself, appear, galvopar, $avícoua: and pavoduar, epdrny 
appeared, 2 perf. régnva have shown myself, appeared. The middle means 
show oneself, appear; the passive, am shown, am made evident. parirouac 
means shall appear or shall be shown, and is not very different in sense from 
pavodua: (but see 1738, 1911). 

$8cipo : trans. destroy, diaddelpw, -6epÀ, -é$0cipa, -éPGapxa ; intrans. am ruined, 
StaPGelpouar, -epOdpnr, -pOapHjoouar, 2 perf. SiépPopa am ruined in Hom., have 
destroyed in Attic poetry. : 

vo: trans. bring forth, produce, dicw, pica; intrans. am produced, come into 
being, ptouat, picopat, Evy, 2 perf. répvxa am by nature. 


820. Poetic forms: dpaplcxw (dp-) fit, 2 aor. fpapoy trans. and intrans. — 
yelvouat am born, éyewáumv begat. —épelkw rend, 2 aor. ijpwov trans. rent and 
intrans. shivered. —épelrw throw down, ğpirov trans. threw down and intrans. 
Sell. — bpvij rouse, 2 aor. Spopoy trans. roused and intrans. have risen. — áva- 
yeyvóoko read, ávéyvosa persuaded in Hdt., 2 aor. àvéyvov read, recited. 


821. The following are poetic intransitive second perfects: &papa fit (dpa- 
plokw fit, trans.).—odkra hope (Epic £Xmw cause to hope).—xéxnda sorrow 
(kjdw trouble). — pepa have arisen (éprvine rouse). 


PART III 


FORMATION OF WORDS 


822. Inflected words generally consist of two distinct parts: a 
stem and an inflectional ending (191): 

Sôpov gift, stem Swpo-, inflectional ending v; 
Abo-uev we loose, stem Arvo, inflectional ending pev. 

a. The inflectional endings of nouns and verbs, and the formation of verbal 
stems, have been treated under Inflection. The formation of words, as discussed 
here, deals primarily with the formation of noun-stems, of verbal stems derived 
from nouns, and of compound words. Uninflected words (adverbs, preposi- 
tions, conjunctions, gnd particles) are mostly of pronominal origin and obscure ; 
such adverbs as show case forms are mentioned in 341 fi. 


_ 828. Some stems are identical with roots (root-stems, 193) to which 
only an inflectional ending, or no ending at all, has been added. 


Boü-s oz, cow - p-s mouse $-s hog, sow 

els one (stem éy-) vat-s ship rE flame (pħéy-w burn) 
6p wild beast (gen. Onp-bs) by voice (stem éz-) xelp hand (gen. xetp-ds) 
Khwy thief (kXém-T-w steal) rovs foot (stem moó-) xwv earth (stem x8or-) 


824. Most stems are derived from roots by the addition of one or 
more formative suffixes. 
$8-po-v gift, stem ĝwpo-, root dw (dl-de-m give), Suffix — po-. 
ypap-par-eb-s scribe, stem ypapyparev-, root pao, suffixes uar and ev. 

a. Most words are therefore built up from root, suffix, and inflectional end- 
ing by a process of composition analogous to that seen in compounds (869 ff.), 
in which the union of the various elements yields an idea different from that seen 
in each of the parts. 


825. A stem is primary if only one suffix is added to the root 
(88-po-v); secondary, when more than one suffix is added to the root 
(ypap-pat-<t-s). 

826. There are two kinds of stems: noun-stems (substantive and 
adjective) and verb-stems. 

827. Words containing a single stem are called simple words, as 
Adyo-s speech; words containing two or more stems are called com- 
pound words, as Aoyo-ypddo-s Speech-writer. 
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828. According to the character of the suffix words are called: 


a. Primitive (or Primary): formed by the addition of a suffix either 
to a root or to a verb-stem to which a vowel, usually e has been 
added (485, 486). 


Root yeah: ypdd-w write, ypad-} writing, ypad-el-s writer, ypåp-pa 
something written, ypay-uy line. 

Verb-stem yev-e in »yevé-o0a4 become (éyerdunv, yi-yr-opac) : yéve-ot-s gene- 
sis, origin ; rep-e (répw bore) : répe-rpo-y gimlet, instrument for boring. 


b. Denominative (or Secondary): formed from a noun-stem (substan- 
tive or adjective) or adverb. 

Ypap-par-eds writer (stem ypayyaer-, nom. ypdupa) ; eddatmor-la happi- 
ness (stem evdacuor-, NOM, eddaluwy) ; dixaro-cbvy justice, Slka-to-s just (Slky 
right); plr-co-s friendly (piro-s dear) ; Sovdrd-w enslave (doddo-s slave) ; 
mara-6-s ancient, of old date, from the adverb ráňa long ago. 


829. Suffixes forming primitive words are called primary suffixes ; 
suffixes forming denominative words are called secondary suffixes. 


a. The distinction between primary and secondary suffixes is not original 
and is often neglected. ‘Thus, in 8ewós terrible (Se- fear), vo is a primary suf- 
fix ; in exorewós dark (axóros, 858, 11), it is secondary. So English -able is both 
primary (readable) and secondary (companionable). 

b. It is often difficult to determine whether a suffix is added to a verb-stem or 
to a noun-stem : ¿zxu-pós strong (lex$-s strength, loxi-w am strong). 

c. A primitive word may be formed from a verb-stem which is itself denomi- 
native: ro£ev-rás bowman from co£eó-o shoot with the bow, derived from ró£o-v 
bow. A primitive may be formed with a suffix derived from a denominative : 
$ey-vpó-s burning (préy-w burn) with vpo from Xeyu-pó-s (Ncyó-s) shrill. 

d. A denominative often has no corresponding primitive; sometimes the 
Jatter has been lost, sometimes it was presumed for the purpose of word-forma- 
tion by the imitative process always at work in the making of language. Thus, 
Gégu-v-io-v bed, from 8eu-vo-v (S€y-w build, construct). 


830. To determine the root all suffixes must be removed from the 
stem until only that part remains which contains the fundamental 
idea. 

a. Most roots are noun-roots or verb-roots ; but originally a root was neither 
noun or verb (193). Some roots are pronominal, and express direction or posi- 
tion. Greek has many words whose roots cannot be discovered. The form of 
a root in Greek is not necessarily that which Comparative Grammar shows was 
common to the cognate languages. 

b. Since the origin of many words, even with the help of the cognate lan- 
guages, is uncertain, we are often at a loss where to make the dividing line 
between root and suffix. Suffixes are often preceded by a vowel which may be 
regarded as a part of the suffix or as an expansion of the root (by some scholars 
regarded as a part of the root itself). 


831. Changes of the root-vowel. — a. The root-vowel is sometimes strong, 
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sometimes weak: e, ov (weak v); ev, ov (weak v); 4 or œ (weak aor e). Aeîu-ua 
remnant, Xour-ó-s remaining, Cp. Xeüm-w, É-Aumr-ov; feüy-os team, cp. fey-vu-u, 
£vy-óv yoke ; ; omovd-4 zeal, emebó-co hasten ; Mj6-m forgetfulness, kavüáv« (Xa0-) 
forget; fj6-os disposition, £0-os custom, habit ; pox-nbs cleft, phy-vi-me break 
(pay-, $nY-, boy-): Cp. 36. 

b. < often varies with o, sometimes with a ; q sometimes varies with e. "yóv-o-s 
offspring, y-yv-omat (yev-) ; Tóv-o-s tone, relvw (rev-) stretch ; rpad-epós well-fed, 
Tpop-4 nourishment, Tpép-w nourish ; dpwy-b-s helping, dpiy-w help. Cp. 36. 


832. Root-determinatives. — A consonant standing between root and suffix 
(or ending), and not modifying the meaning of the root, is called a root-determina- 
tive. 

Bá-6-po-v pedestal, from Balyw go (Ba-) ; fe-6-c (poetical for isiw) eat, for 
€6-6-w, cp. Ionic 25-w ; mAý-0-w (poet.) am full, -X$-6-os crowd, *X»-0-ópy satiety, 
Cp. wrlu-wry-pt ; oTa-0-uós day's journey, ord-0-un a rule, from tornu (cra-); 
c Uj-X-w wipe, cp. cudw wipe. — On the insertion of c, see 836. 

a. The origin of root-determinatives is obscure. In part they may be 
relies of roots, in part due to the analogy of words containing the consonants in 
question. 


833. Suffixes. — A suffix is a formative element added to a root 
Ge to a stem) and standing between the root and the ending. 
uffixes limit or particularize the general meaning of the root; but 
only in a few cases is the distinct meaning of the suffix known fo us. 


a. The origin of the Greek suffixes is often obscure; of those inherited 
from the parent language only some were employed to make new words ; others 
were formed by Greek itself (productive suffixes). From the analogy of the 
modern languages we infer that some suffixes were once independent words, 
which, on becoming a part of a compound, lost their signification. Thus -hood, 
-head in childhood, godhead are derived from Old Eng. ‘had,’ Gothic ‘haidus’ 
character, nature ; -ship in ownership, courtship, comes from a lost word meaning 
‘shape’; -ly in friendly from Old Eng. ‘lic’ body. So -édys meaning smelling 
(8fw), as in edddns fragrant, acquired a range of meaning originally inappropriate 
to it by passing into the general idea of ‘full of,’ ‘like,’ as in soié0«s grassy 
(rote), xou ns pestilential (Nos), e$ukdóus wasp-like (o£). This suffix is 
distinct from -ehs having the form of, like (898 a). 

Conversely, many suffixes, themselves insignificant, acquired a | definite mean- 
ing by reason of the root with which they were associated. — Irrespective of its 
meaning, one word may serve as a model for the creation of another word ; as 
starvation, constellation, etc., are modelled on contemplation, ete. 

b. Many dissyllabic suffixes, due to a combination of the final letter or 
letters of the stem and an original monosyllabic suffix, adapt themselves to inde- 
pendent use. Cp. ego-tism for ego-ism because of patriot-ism, -able in laughable 
and probable (from proba-bilis) Thus, patronymics in -áóms, -dédns 845. 2, 8; 
words in -uwa 843 b, 5; -aĉos 858. 2a; -etov 851. 1 ; -ésrepos 316 ; -érgs 843 a, N. 
~heis 858. 8 ; -Hros 858. 2 b; -efos 858. 2 a; -bes 858. 3; -tdcoy 852.2; -irns 843a, 
N., 844. 2 ii ; -orpos 858. 9; -drys 843 a, X, 844. 2a; and many others. 

c. Simple suffixes are often added to case forms or adverbs, thus producing, 
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by contamination, dissyllabic suffixes; as. dpyat-o-s ancient 858. 2 a; radat-d-s 
of old date 828 b, éapi-vó-s vernal 858. 12; puoixó-s natural 858. 6 b ; cp. év-dAt-o-s 
marine (Xs). 

d. Many compound suffixés are formed by the union of two suffixes, new 
stems being created by the addition of a suffix to a stem, as: Typ- 851. 2, wa k-to 
852. 6, wk-16:0 854. See 854. 

e. Suffixes often show gradations: rnp, rep, rep, tp (90 N. 1) as in dosi 
8ó-rep, dérecpa (out of Sorep-sa) giver; Wdd-rp-1a harp-player ; pnv pv: N-uhy 
harbour, M-ur-n lake ; pop pap: S dnd Téx-uap goal; wp p: vd-wp water, 
Dó-pà hydra ; wv av: rékr-ev carpenter, fem. rékraiwa, from rekrav-ia; and in 
Aécv lion, fem. Aécuva. (843 b. 5). 


834. Changes in stems. — Various changes occur when a suffix is 
added to a stem. 

a. The final vowel of a stem is contracted with the initial vowel of a suffix : 
piov small snake (öpı- + vv from öpı-s). So when a consonant is dropped at 
the end of a stem: aido-io-s venerable (aldés reverence, stem aidoo~), Bacte-La, 
kingdom (Bacidet-s king, stem Barthes- for Bacidey-, 43), dore-io-s refined (&arv 
city, stem åoref- for dorey-, 43). Cp. 868. 2. 

b. A long final vowel of a stem may be shortened before the initial vowel of 
a suffix: Slxd-wo-s just, dlkn right, stem dcxa-, (Properly Sika: is an old case 
form, 833 c, to which -o-s is added.) 

c. A final vowel or diphthong may be dropped before the initial vowel of a 
suffix: cop-la wisdom (copó-s wise), Tiu-v-s honoured, costly (riw honour, stem 
Tiuá-), Bac(N-wó-s royal (Bacrdev-s king), wodir-cxé-s civic (wodiryns citizen, stem 
mwoNtTa-). 

d. The final letter or letters of a consonant stem may be dropped : e«$po-o?vn 
temperance, moderation (cddpwr temperate, stem cwgpov-), pedr-vdprov little song 
(uéd-os song, pehec-), á&Xn6-wó-s genuine (¿X04s -és true). So apparently in the 
case of a vowel stem in Oeamó-evvos belonging to the master (Serrérys). 

e. The final consonant of a stem undergoes regular euphonic change before 
the initial consonant of a suffix: 8Aéu-ua. glance (BXém-w look), 8wac-ríjs a judge 
(Sixad-rys, from decd fw judge, stem 0,a8-), wlo-ri-s faith (= wid-ri-s, from welé-w 
persuade, stem 10-), Aékis style (= dey-ct-s, from Xéy-o speak). 

f. Stems in o have an alternative in e (cp. trmo-s, voc. irre; 229 b). This 
e often appears in denominatives: olxé-w dwell, oixé-rns house-servant, olxe-to-s 
domestic (olko-s house). 

g. Derivatives of à stems may apparently show c in place of à ; as orparis-rys 
soldier (erpari army), Iradus-rys an Italiote, Greek inhabitant of Italy (IraMa 
Italy). See 849 a,N. Stems in & have s in rīuń-es honoured (Tif, stem ripa-). 

h. Vowel stems, especially those derived from verbs, often lengthen a final 
short vowel before a suffix beginning with a consonant: soíy-ua poem, roln-ci-s 
poetry, vowm-rj-s poet, mow-Ti-kó-s creative, poetical (moi-o make); decuw-ry-s 
prisoner (8ecuó-s, óerud fetters). Verbs with stems in a, e, o usually show in 
derivatives the stem vowel as found in the tenses other than the present; as 
89X6-c manifest, fut. inrd-ow, O4Xo-ocs manifestation ; ápów plough, fut. ápó-c«w, 
&üpo-ev-s arable Land, ápo-ríp ploughman ; eóp-lox-c find out, fut. ebp-4-cw, cUp-m-ua 
discovery, but eup-e-o«s discovery, eóp-e-ríjs discoverer. 
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i. Vowel stems sometimes insert a vowel before a suffix beginning with a con- 
sonant: moM-ý-ry-s, Ionic for soMi-r-s citizen, mTroM-e-0po-v (poetic) city. 

j Consonant stems, and vowel stems not ending in o, often show o before a 
suffix in denominatives; a stem in -ov is thus replaced by one in -o: ce«wdópo- 
cúvņ temperance (cóqpev temperate, ecópov-); alpar-t-es bloody (ala, -aros 
blood) and oxi-d-es shadowy (cg shadow) by analogy to 9oM-«s wily, 858. 3. 
Cp. 878-875. 

835. Several substantiyes are formed by reduplication : áy-ey-j training 
(dy-w lead), ¢6-wi-f food (Ionic 26-w eat), yi-yas, -avros giant. Some, by me- 
tathesis (128 a): tyf-ors cutting (réu-v- cut). 

836. Insertion of sigma. — Between root (or stem) and suffix c is often 
found, and in some cases it has become attached to the suffix. This parasitic 
letter spread from the perfect middle, where it is properly in place only in 
stems in 7, ô, 06, or c; as in exco-uó-s cleaving with o from Z-xes-ua, by 
analogy to É-exic-rac for é-oxd-rar (oxlfw cleave). In -o-rys the transference 
was made easier by words like ex:-rós cloven for cxió-ros. "lhis'c appears 
before many suffixes, and usually where the perfect middle bas acquired it (489). 

pa: cTá-c-ua« spasm (ordw rend, ~rracuar), kéhev-o-ua command (Kedev-w 
command, kexéhevopar), pla-c-pa stain (malvw stain, pentas uat). — po: ora-c-yds 
= eTá-c-pa, keXev-c-pós command. — pn: õú-o-un setting (Siw set).— Ts: Kedev- 
e-rýs Signal-man, dpxn-o-rys dancer (dpx-é-ouar dance), duvd-c-rns lord (dvva-par 
am able). Also in 8pa-c-r*jps efficacious (dpd-w do), ópxsi-o-rpà dancing-place, 
mhy-o-novn fulness. -o-u has displaced dy, -0-w (832) in ózus odour (earlier 00,5), 
pv-c-pós (and pv-6-u6s) rhythm. 

837. Insertion of tau. — In a few words + is inserted before the suffixes uo, 
pa, wn, pnv. "Thus, éd-e-r-u)j command (¿tua root é, 7), Aat-r-ka. depth of the 
sed, &Ü-r-u1 and dü-r-uýv breath (nue blow). In éper-uó-» oar the + may be 
part of the verb-stem (épéccc, 515), and have spread thence to the other words. 


FORMATION OF SUBSTANTIVES 


838. Some suffixes have a special significance; of these the most 
important are given in 839-856. But suffixes commonly used with 
a special function (such as to denote agency, action, instrument, etc.) 
are not restricted to this function. Only a few have one function, 
as repo to denote comparison. 

a. The instrument may be viewed as the agent, as in pa:-o-ryp hammer, lit. 
smasher, from pal-w smash. rpo (863. 16) may express the agent, instrument, 
or place. Suffixes used to denote actions or abstract ideas often make concrete 
words, as rpod-4 nurture and nourishment, dyyeh-la message (cp. Eng. dwell- 
ing, clothing).  wopOuetov means ferry, ferry-boat, ferryman’s fee. Words 
originally denoting an agent have lost that meaning, as ra-rgp father (orig. 
protector), and in many cases the original force is changed. 


839. AGENCY 


a. The primary suffixes rà, ryp, Top, po, ev, denoting the agent or 
doer of an action, are masculine. 
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l. rà (nom. -rý-s): kpi-rj-s judge (xpive decide, kpi-), kNém-rg-s thief (xNém-T-c 
steal), ow-Tj-s poet, i.e. maker (moé-o make), aóNm-rá-s flute-player 
(uA Co play the flute), pab-n-rú-s pupil (uav0ávo learn, pañ-e-), ik-é-r9-s 
suppliant (ix-vé-opar come, ix-). 

2. rnp (nom. -r5p) : ðo-rýp giver (Sl-dw-pe give, 5o-, dw-), cw-rip saviour (ed-tw 
save). 

3. rop (nom. -rwp): fj-rwp orator (épée shall say, ép-, pe-), el-py-ka have 
spoken, xric-rep founder (xrifw found, krió-), ewuuávrep commander, 
poet. (e«uatve give a signal, onuar-). 

rpo (nom, -rpó-s) : ia-rpó-s physician (iá-oua. heal). 

ev (nom. -eU-s): 'ypaó-eó-s writer (ypdd-w write), rok-eó-s father (rlkrw 
beget, rek-). 

b. The primary suffixes rp.d, rpux, rewà, tò are feminine. 

1. rp (nom. -rpís) : addn-rpis female ftute-player. 

2. rpva (nom. -rpia): movj-rpu&. poetess (late), pad-rpia female harper (yyjáNXo 

play the harp, yar-). 

3. capa (nom. -repa from ep-49) : od-reipa fem. of cw-rip, dé-reipa fem. of 
60-7 Hp. ^ 

4. m6 (nom. -ris): ix-é-ris female suppliant fem. of ix-é-rys. 

c. The same root or verb-stem may have different suffixes denoting the agent : 
ryev-€-r ns, ‘yer-e-Thp, "yev-é-rep begetter; pab-n-rpis, Or pab-h-rpa female pupil, 
fem. of uab-y-rhs. 

d. Words in -79p, -rpis, -evs are oxytone. Words in -rop, -reipa, -rpia have 
recessive accent. Words in -rys are oxytone or paroxytone. 

e. See also o» (nom. -wy) 861. 18. 


DR 


840. NAMES OF ACTIONS AND ABSTRACT SUBSTANTIVES 


a. Substantives denoting actions often express abstract ideas, 
and names of actions and verbal abstracts are often used con- 
eretely. The following suffixes (except uo, nominative -uó-s, and 
«c, nominative -os) form feminines; all are primary except ia in 
some words. 


l. m (nom. -res) : rlo-res faith (ei0-o persuade, m.0-), $á-ri-s rumour ($npl 
say, $a-). 

2. ov (nom. -ovs): Aé&s style (Aéy-w speak), woly-or-s poetry (moié-o make), 
pbl-ors decay (p0i-v-w decay), dé-c1-s act of giving or gift (di-bw-m give, 
8o-, 8«-), O€-crs placing (ri-Oy-pe place, 0e-, Oy-), rá-cvs tension (for 
ty-ows 35b, from relvw stretch, rev). cı is derived from r: after a 
vowel (115). ` 

3. ow (nom. -cfé): in substantives from verbs in -afw out of -adw; as 
Soxuiacla examination (Soxipdtw examine, box uab-). 

4. rv (nom. -ró-s 868 a. 17): rare, poetic and dialectic, ¿8-n-rós eating (poet. 
25-w eat), Boy-ró-s shouting (Bod-w shout). 

5. po (nom. -uó-s, mase.) : Ótey-uó-s pursuit (Subk-w pursue), mrap-uó-s Sneez- 
ing (mráp-rv-uac. sneeze). On 6-uo see 832, s-uo 830, r-uo 897. Cp. 
861. 1. 
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6. pa (nóm. -u-): yvó-uy knowledge (vyeyvé-oko know), $d-ux report, omen 
(pn-ui say), ri-ufj honour (poet. riw honour), prá-pn memory (gw-uriá-exo 
remind). See also 861. 1. 

7. pa (nom. -pá) : róM-pa. daring (TMj-va« dare). 

8. ex (nom. -os, neut.): 8é-os fear, pty-os cold. 

9. a (nom. -(à) : primitive, from verb-stems, as pav-la madness (palvopar rage, 
pav-), Denominative: hyexov-iā sovereignty (iyepóv leader), evdepyecta 
kind service (evepyer-ca from evepyérns doer of good deeds). Without any 
noun-stem : moMopkíà siege (zoMopkée besiege). Verbs in -evo derived 
from substantives, as radev-w educate (mais child), show abstracts in -elä 
for e(v)-i (48) : raidela education, arparela campaign (orparevopat take 
the field), Baorrela reign, kingdom (BacOvcó-o am king). 

10. o, a: see 859. 1, 2. 


b. Many feminine substantives expressing the abstract notion of 
the adjective are derived from adjective stems (a few from substan- 
tive or verb stems). Many of these denominatives express quality, 
cp. Eng. -ness, -hood. 


1. va (nom. A) : from adjectives in -ys and -oos, -ovs, as áMj6eia. truth for ¿A- 
Gec-ia from ddnbjs true; evdea want for évóe(c)c-ta from évàefs needy, 
44 a, 202 d; e¥voue kindness for edvo(o)-ta from edvoo-s eŭvovs kind. 

2. vi (nom. -(à): eddapor-la happiness (ebdalpov happy), evuuaxia alliance 
(cbupaxos fighting along with), cop-ia wisdom (cogó-s wise). Since 7 
becomes c before i we have d@avacla immortality (&0ávoro-s immortal). 
Cp. 859. 6. 

8. ovva (nom. -otvn) : Sixato-cbvy justice (8ikato-s just). Abstracts in -cvvy are 
properly fem. of adj. in -cvvos, as yno-obvn joy (yn0b-cuvos joyful), 
-ootvn by analogy in pavr-oobvn art of divination (udvres seer). See 865. 7. 

4. enr (nom. -rys): Pidd-rys, -TNTOS friendship (piħo-s friend), ¿zó-rms, -rmros 
equality (too-s equal), ved-rns youth (véo-s young), maxó-rms thickness 
(maxó-s thick). 

5. aS (nom. -ás) : abstract substantives of number, as rprás, -ddos triad (rpeis). 
pov-ds, -áðos unit (uóvo-s alone, single). See also 863 b. 8. 


c. Some neuter abstracts express quality: ráx-os speed (rax-ó-s Swift), 
eBp-os width (eóp-ó-s broad). See 840 a. 8. 

d. A feminine adjective is used substantively in poet, muvriü wisdom from 
miwvró-s wise; with recessive accent in éx6pa enmity from éx6pó-s hostile, 0€pym 
warmth from 6epuó-s warm. i 

e. Some compound adjectives in -#s yield (by analogy) abstracts in «à not 
in -ed ; as drvxla misfortune from d-rvx-ís unfortunate. Fluctuation often 
occurs, as in Kaxojfera xaxonOla malignity from xaxo-1070s ill-disposed ; Old Attic 
édnGela (= Ion. ddnGeiq) for adjOera. 


841. RESULT OF ACTION 


The result or effect of an action is expressed by the primary 
suffixes 
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1. es (nom. -os, neut.): yér-os race, family, stem -yev-eo- (yt yv-opat am born, 
é-yev-buny, "yev-), Téx-os child, stem rex-eo- (rixrw bring forth, rex-), y/e08-os 
lie, stem wevd-ec- (yyebó-o deceive). 

2. par (nom. -za, neut.): yedu-pa thing written (ypdgd-w write), vón-ua thought 
(voéco think), roln-pa poem (moi-o-majte), dép-ma hide (õép-w flay), rus-pa. 
section (réu-ve cul, rep-, Tum-, 128 a). 


842. INSTRUMENT OR MEANS OF ACTION 


The instrument or means of an action is expressed by the primary 
suffixes 
1. rpo (nom. -rpo-v, neut.): Epo-rpo-y plough (ápé-e plough), Mó-rpo-v ransom 
(At-w release, Nb-), a«i-o-rpo-v rattle (oel-w shake, 624 a), 0(-8ak-rpo-v teacher's 
pay (Sddexw teach, didax-), Nov-rpé-v bath (bathing-water; dov-w wash). 
0-po (nom. -6po-», neut.) : Kdez-Opo-v bar for closing a door («Ael-w shut, 832). 
pā (nom. -rpa, fem.) : uáx-rpa kneading-trough (uárre knead, pay-), 9-7 pa 
compact (épéw ¿pQ shall say, ép-, pe-), xó-rpà pot (xée pour, xv-). 
Tr]p-to- (nom, -75p-«o-v, neut.): in a few words, as o-ráp-o-v cup (mivo 
drink, mo- 529); 6eN«-rüp-to-v. spell, charm (66vy-o charm). See 858. 14. 
5. eo (rare; nom. -éo», neut.) : rpoóe(a pay for rearing. See 868 a. 8. 
6. po (nom. -pó-», neut.) : mr-e-pó-v wing (mér-oua fly). 


go so 


= 


843. THE PERSON CONCERNED 


`a. The person concerned or occupied with anything is denoted by 

a denominative formed by one of the following secondary suffixes : 

1. ev (nom. -eó-s, masc.): "ypap-jar-eó-s secretary (ypdmpa, -ATOS anything writ- 
ten), lep-eb-s priest (lepó-s sacred), imr-eú-s horseman (immo-s horse), xark- 
eú-s coppersmith (xadkb-s copper). 

2. ră (nom. -r7y-s, masc.) : vab-ry-s, sailor (vad-s ship), Tokó-rqys bowman (rdto-v 
bow), olké-rys house-servant (olko-s house, 834 f), derpd-ry-s prisoner (894 h). 

N.— By analogy are formed: ei»-érg-s bed-fellow (eó) bed), following olxé- 
rs; ôrd-irn-s heavy-armed soldier (8rdo-v, örħa armour) following odi-ry-s 
from older wóN-s; erpari-órz-s soldier (erpariá army) following eej-T7-s. 

See 834 g. 

b. The following secondary suffixes form feminine substantives: 

1. va (nom. -sé) : corresponding to masculines in -eú-s, as idpea priestess for 

igp-ev-ta' (lep-eú-s priest), Bactrea queen (Baoih-eb-s king). See -awa below. 

18 (nom. -[s) : gappyax-ls sorceress (pdppaxo-v charm, poison, $appak-eó-s SOT- 

cerer), xarnh-ls female huckster (xamndb-s huckster), pudax-ls female guard 
(purak). 

8. m5 (nom. -rs): corresponding to masculines in -ry-s: olké-ris house-maid 
(olxé-rys), voN-ru female citizen (wodi-r7s). 

4. wrt, wot (nom. «rra, -60a) : from ¿a added to stems in 7 or « (112, 114), 
as 0frro female serf from 697-1. (64s, Onr-ds serf), Kittooa Cilician woman 
from Kouk-wa (KOE Cilician) ; later, by analogy, 8aeteca queen. 

5. awa (nom. -ove) corresponding to masculines in -wy: Mémwa lioness (M-wv 


to 
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lion), 6epim-awe handmaid (0epám-ov attendant), Aáx-awa woman of 
Laconia (Aáx-ev a Laconian). By analogy, in o stems: Aóx-awa. she-wolf 
Quiko-s). -aiva stands for -av«ta, -av being a weak form of -wv (833 e, 35 b). 


N.— Names of dealers in anything usually end in -rdAqs, -ov ; fem. -mre»us, 
-bos (rwréw sell), as BiBMo-~raddrns bookseller (BiBdlo-v book), siro-rddyns grain- 
dealer (ctro-s grain), apré-mods bread-woman (&pro-s bread). Cp. also kamnàts 
under v6. 


844. GENTILES OR PLACE NAMES 


Gentiles are denominative nouns denoting belonging to or coming 
from a particular country, nation, or city. Gentiles are formed from 
proper nouns by secondary suffixes. 


1. ev (nom. -e/s, gen. -éws, masc.), v8 (nom. -fs, gen. (Š-os, fem.): 

HXeratós -€ws, XIXarods -i8os a Platacan (ù TiAdraia); "Eperpreds an 
Erctrian (à Epérpia) ; Meyapeós, Meyapls a Megarian (rà Méyapa) ; Alodeds’ 
Aeolian (Atodos, mythical ancestor of the Aeolians). 

a. -is (-Bos) may denote a land or a dialect: ù Awpls (y9) Doris; ù 
AloMs (yXàrra) the Aeolic dialect. 
2. a (nom. -rm-s, masc.), TH (nom. -ris, fem.) : Teyed-rys, Teyed-rs of Tegea 
(8 Teyéa); Xmapraá-rys, Zmapr-tü-ris of Sparta (h Zmápra) ; Alyivh-rys, 
Alyivf-ris of Aegina (3j Alyiva) ; Zvap-i-rus, LuBap-i-ris Sybarite (h 2úBa- 
pes); Zucee-d-rgs, Diceht-G-res Siciliote (h ZweMaá). 
a. The endings -irns, -erys are due to analogy ; see 843 a. N. 
3. Other gentiles, properly adjectives, end in -tos, -tà, as *Adnvato-s, -alā of 
Athens (at Abrar), Midijo-vo-s for MiNqr-to-s of Miletus (MtNgros), Orovvr- 
w-s of Opus (Oros); (+) kós, (Kå, as "Ievakós Tonic ("Iov-es. Ionians) ; 
vó-s, vý preceded by a(7), z, as Dapdi-tivb-s of Sardis (Lapses), Aapyax-nvo-s 
of Lampsacus (Adppaxos), Bufavr-tvo-s Byzantine (Butávrtov). See 863 b. 12. 


845. PATRONYMICS 


Patronymics, or denominative proper names denoting descent 
from a father or ancestor, are formed from proper names of persons 
by means of the following suffixes : 


1. 5a (nom, -5y-s, maso.), $ (nom. -s, fem.) : 
Boped-8q-s son of Boreas fem. Bopei-s,-0os from Bopéa-s 
Stems in à shorten à to a ; from such forms arose 
2. ada (nom. -4á2y-s, masc.), a8 (nom. -ás, fem.) : 
CeoTi-ddn-s son of Thestius fem. Ocori-ds, -46os from O€or10-s 


From this type arose a new formation : 

8. vada (nom. -1édq-s, masc.), va8 (nom. «s, fem.) : . 
$epmr-ii8g-s son of Pheres fem. Sepyr-ids, -táð-os from Pépns (-nT0s) 
Tlepon-iddn-s son of Perseus (fem. Ilepoy-ts, -t5-os) from Hepoed-s 
Terauwr-iddn-s son of Telamon from Tedaudy (-Qvos) 
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4. Sa (nom. -tën-s, maso.),'6 (nom. -is, fem.) : 
TavraA-[àg-s son of Tantalus fem. Tavra-ls, -i6-os from TávraXo-s 


Kexpom-[óg-s son of Cecrops fem. Kexpor-ts, -[8-os from Kéxpoy (-omos) 
Oive-lin-s son of Oeneus fem. Oivn-is, -[8-os from Olved-s 
Anro-td7-s son of Leto fem. Anrw-ts, -l6-0s from Ayr (279) 


Stems in o drop o; stems in ev (qv) drop v; stems in oc (we) drop u 
5. tov or tev (poetic and rare; nom. -ie», mase.) : 
Kpor-twy son of Cronus (also Kpo»-i07-s), gen. Kpov-iov-os or Kpor-itwv-os 
according to the metre, from Kpóvo-s. 
6. ova or ta (poetic and rare ; nom. -twyn or tvn, fem.) : 2 
'Akpw-uóvg daughter of’ Axplovw-s *Adpnor-ivn daughter of "Adpyoro-s 


846. Variations occur especially in poetry : a. Hom. Wre-tdy-s, Tyre-tdy-s, 
IlnAq-iddy-s, and IigXe-tev, son of Indev-s ; ’Arpe-ldn-s, ’Arpe-tdy-s, and ' Arpe-twr, 
son of ’Arpet-s. 

b. Two patronymic endings : Tada-tor-ldy-s son of 'TaXaó-s. 

c. The stem drops or adds a syllable: AevkaA-(09g-s son of AevkaMv, -iwy-os ; 
Aaprr-er-ldn-s son of Adumo-s, 

d. -.5ns is used in comic formations: kħerr-lôn-s son of a thief. 

e. -vdas occurs in the dialects, as Exayewdvda-s Epaminondas. 

f. -Jos, -e&os, may indicate descent, as TeAaudme ma? oh son of Telamon, Tuv- 
dapela Ovyárnp daughter of Tyndareus ; cp. Tennyson's ** Niobean daughter." 


847. A patronymic may include the father, as Ilew:orpar (Sar the Peisistra- 
tidae (Peisistratus and his sons). 


848. Most genuine patronymics are poetical and belong to the older language. 
In the classical period patronymics rarely indicate descent in the case of historical 
persons ; as Eupimldys, ' Apurrelóns. 

849. Metronymics denote descent from the mother, as Aava-tdy-s son of 
Advan, Pirup-lin-s son of BirAvpa. 

850. Relationship is sometimes denoted by the suffixes Seo (nom. -dod-s son 
of) and vei (nom. -.68 daughter of); as ddedp-id08-s nephew, ddedp-u5H niece 
(a5erp6-s brother). 


PLACE 


851. Place may be expressed by the secondary suffixes 

1. 1o (nom. -w-v, neut.): Acovtciov (scil. iepóv) temple of Dionysus, “Hpaioy 
Heracum. 

Also -eo (nom. -eto-v, neut.): from substantives in -e’-s and by exten- 
sion in others; as xaAxe-to-v forge (xadk-el-s coppersmith), Once-iov The- 
séum (Gnsev-s), Xoy-eto-v place for speaking (Néyo-s speech), pova-eto-v seat 
of the Muses (uosa muse), ’Odupre-eto-» Olympigum (° Orúuro-s Olympian 
Zeus). 

2. .typ-1o (nom. -ráp-o-v, neut.): derived from substantives in -75p (or -r%s) ; 
as dxpoarip-o-y auditorium (dxpodrhp or dxpoarys hearer), épyaoTíüp-i0-v 
workshop (épyacrap workman), BovXevrpiv senate house (Bovħevrýp Or 
Bov^evrjs councillor, senator). See 863 a, 8, 
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3. ev (nom. -óv, gen. -àv-os, masc.) : á»óp-óv apartment for men (dvijp, àvüp-5s 
man), tra-dy stable (trro-s horse), rrapbev-ov maiden's apartment, Parthe- 
non, temple of Pallas (rap6évo-s maiden), olv-àv wine-cellar (otvo-s wine), 
dpred-dv vineyard (dumedo-s vine). Forms in -eóv occur, aS mepiorep-ewy 
dove-cote (mepwrepá dove), olveóv. 

4. tS (nom. -iris, fem.) : added to ov, àvõpwv-îris apartment for men, YVVUKWV- 
tris apartment for women. 

5. ev (nom. -wd, fem.) : pod-wwd rose-bed (pó9o-v rose). 

6. rpà (rare; nom. -rpà, fem.): ópx'-o-Tpà dancing-place (ópxé-ouax dance), 
maAal-o-rpà wrestling-ground (raħal-w wrestle). Cp. 836. 


DIMINUTIVES 


852. Diminutives are denominatives formed from the stems of 
substantives by various secondary suffixes. 

1. vo (nom. -:-v, neut.) : masd-lo-v little child (rats, maid-6s), dpvid-so-v small bird 

(üpris, bpriBos), domid-Lo-y small shield (domls, àcmló-os). 
N. — Trisyllabic words are paroxytone if the first syllable is long by nature 
or position. 

2. (8-vo (nom. -(9:0-», neut.) : derived from such words as ácmió-t-v ; as E-lOto-v 
dagger (Elpos sword, stem Ecpec-), Bo-ldo-v small cow (Bob-s), oikibto-v small 
house, oike + iov (olla), lx60010-v small fish (ix 60s). See 833 b. 

epo (nom. -ápror, neut.) : marð-ápto-v little child. 

. v&-pto (nom. -/Optov, neut.) : ueA-üpio-v little song (u£Xos). 

. vddvo (nom. KA, neut.): ém-óNMo-v little epic or versicle (Eros). 

wrko, Kā (nom. -foxos, MASC., -loKn, fem.): áv8pwr-lcko-s manikin, maté-loKo-s 
young boy, mad-loxn young girl. From this comes -wx-1o in ácmib-lo kio-v 
small shield. 


oo > $° 


853. Many other diminutives occur, as axva: in mOdxvn wine-jar (ribos) ; 
18, 18: in ága£ls, -tos small wagon (dpaka), veis, -i0os islet (vco-s) ; v8-ev : of the 
young of animals, as Xux-iDeós wolf’s whelp (Aúko-s), also tideds son’s son, grand- 
son (vids) ; vxo: ópráXxos young bird (épranls) chick; vxvà: kvMxvm (and xvM- 
lxvi, kuNxvlis) small cup (kón). Rare or late are -axld.ov, -tiovov, -apior, 
dd pov, -io Kápiov, tov, 861. 19, -óXos, and over 25 others. See Xo, 860. 1. 


854. Diminutives are often combined: ma:d-.0x-dpioy stripling, peupák-tov, 
perpak-loKos, uteipauc-ÓXN-Lov, perpax-varr-ldior stripling (petpa£ lass), xAav-voK-ldroy 
cloaklet (xXavls), Swddprov insect (£gov animal). 

855. Some words, especially such as denote parts of the body, are dimina- 
tive in form, but not in meaning; as «parlo» skull, @nptov beast (= Opp), medlov 
plain (mov ground), all in Homer, who has no diminutives. Dininutives often 
employed tend to lose their diminutive value. 


856. Diminutives may express affection, familiarity, daintiness, and some- 
times pity or contempt (cp. dar-ling, lord-ling). See the examples under 852, 
and also mwarp-l5v daddy (rar%p), á8eNQ-D0vo-v. dear little brother, Zwrpar-iĝiov 
dear Socky, av@pdr-wr manikin. Some endings often have an ironical force, as 
mAobr-à£ rich churl, ydorp-wv fat-belly. 
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FORMATION OF ADJECTIVES 


857. Adjectives are formed by the same suffixes as are used in 
substantives, the same formation producing in one case a substantive, 
in another an adjeetive. Many words formed with certain suffixes 
(vo, po, vo, po, ro) are used as adjectives or as abstract substantives 
(usually feminine or neuter). Thus pià friendly or friendship; so 
orép-avo-s crown (orép-w encircle) was originally an adjective. Many 
suffixes have no characteristic signification. 

Adjectives are either primitive (from roots or verb-stems) or 
denominative (from substantives or other adjectives). But this 
distinction is often obliterated and difficult to determine. 


858, The following are the chief adjectival suffixes: 


1. o, & (nom. -o-s, -n Or -&, -o-v): primary : Xour-ó-s remaining (Aclr-w leave, 
Aur-, Neur-, Novr-), Xevk-ó-s. bright (hevoow shine, Xevk-uo). 
2. wo, 13: a common suffix expressing that which pertains or belongs in any 
way to a person or thing. By union with a preceding stem vowel we 
have ato, eto, oto, wo, vto. Ç 
Primary (rare): &y-to-s sacred (&yos expiation) ; with a comparative 
force: &AXos other (dd-10-s alius), nécos middle (ue0-zo-s medius, 118). 
Secondary in rip-wo-s worthy, costly (ruf honour); plr-to-s friendly 
(plro-s dear); 8p6-t0-s steep (óp06-s straight); whove-to-s rich (rhobro-s 
riches, 115) ; dlxa-to-s just (dix-n right, 834 b) ; oike-to-s domestic (olko-s 
house, 894 f) ; wdrp-wo-s hereditary (marhp father, rarp-, 262) ; Bagte- 
w-s royal (Bacided-s king); 0épe-o-s of summer (0épos, stem Oepea-) ; 
‘aldo-to-s venerable (aldus shame, stem aldoc-, 266); Hpgos heroic (hpws 
hero, 9peg-, 267) ; mfxu-io-t a cubit long (m9xu-s, 268). The feminines 
are often abstract substantives, as $uV-la. friendship. 

a. The ending -años has been transferred from a stems, as in xepo-aío-s 
of or from dry land (xépe-os). The form años occurs: dpaxyu-rato-s 
worth a drachma (dpaxuh). -cîos has become independent in ávóp-etos 
manly (àávíp). On gentiles in ~os, see 844. 3. 

b. Ionic q-io (nom. -nios), properly from stems in ev (qv), as Hom. xadk7j-io-s 
brazen (pertaining to a xadxev-s brazier ; Attic xdAxeos, -oüs, see 858. 4), 
Bactd}-to-s royal; and transferred in Ionic to other stems, as in foreu- 
Hio-s warlike, avOpwr-jio-s human (Attic ¿y0pómeto-s), avdp-jio-s manly. 

3. evr for fevr (nom. -es) forms denominative adjectives denoting fulness or 
abundance (mostly poetic). 
riwh-es (rufis) honoured, and by analogy 8eróp-jes woody (8évàpo-v 
tree); xapl-es graceful (xdpi-s), Soddes wily (d6do-s), and by analogy 
aipar-6-es bloody (ata, -ar-os blood, 834 j), ix6v-6-es full of fish, 
kpv-ó-eis chilling (xpv-os chill). Also in eópd-es mouldy (eópós, -Qros). 
4. eo (nom. -eo-s, -ofs, 290) forms denominative adjectives denoting material : 
xptoeos, xpUcoüs golden (xpvsó-s gold). 
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a. eo is derived from eo, seen in xpiceos (poetic). Here e is part of the 
stem (834f). On -ïos see 858. 2 b. 

5. ex (nom. -js, -és): primitive: pevd-ys false (yetd-w deceive), cad-js clear, 
Tpyv-js prone, vy-js healthy. Very common in compounds, as 
d-cpar-ys unharmed, secure (d-priv. + cpad- in opdddw trip). 

6. xo, ako, ko (nom. -«os, very common, cp. 864. 1): many denominatives 
formed by these suffixes denote relation, many others fitness or 
ability. I 

a. Denominatives : zayri-xó-s prophetic (uávres prophet); $vaei-kó-s natural 
(@úccs nature); 09Xv-xó-s feminine (05Xv-s female); Aape-kó-s Daric 
(Aàpeto-s Darius). 

b. Fron $vcwkó-s, etc., ixo was taken as an independent suffix in uove-uó-s 
musical (wotca muse); Bapfap-wó-s barbaric (BápBapo-s barbarian, 
Soreigner); ddacxad-cxb-s able to teach (Sdoxaro-s teacher); padnpar- 
ixd-s fond of learning (ud@nua, -paros thing learnt); Kepape-cxd-s Potters’ 
quarter, Ceramicus (xepapet-s potter); Baod-txd-s royal (BacóOeú-s 
king); jpw-txé-s heroic, from fpw(¢),-0s hero ; "Axa-ud-s or ' Axa-udó-s 
(38) Achaean ( Axa-s Achaean). 


N. — ápx-wó-s able to rule (dpx-4), ypad-uó-s able to write or draw (ypag-%), 
need not be derived directly from the root. 

c. Kopivc-axó-s Corinthian (Koplv6--s Corinthian); orovde-axd-s consisting 
of spondees (emovó-eto-s spondee). 

d. r-ıkó represents «xd added to the verbal in ró- (cp. also padnpar-txé-s). 
Thus, dex-rexé-s suited to speaking (Aéy-w speak); alcOn-rixd-s capable 
of feeling (aicd-dvopar feel); dpiOun-rixb-s skilled in numbering (¿p.0- 
Héw to number); mpax-rixd-s practical, able to do (rpárre do); oker- 
Tikó-s reflective (ském-r-oua. look carefully, consider). Added to a 
noun-stem : vav-ri.kó-s nautical (vai-s ship). 

7. Xo (nom. -Aos): primary (usually active) and secondary. Cp. 860. 1. 
Primary in 8e-Aó-s cowardly (8é8ocka. fear, 8, ei, 00i-) ; cTpeB-Aó-s 
twisted (arpép-w turn); rv$-Mó-s blind (r0$-o raise a smoke); kotkos 
hollow (= kop-o-s, Lat. cav-us); rpox-aM-s running (rpéx-w vun); 
etx-eho-s like (occa am like, eik-); kapm-0do-s bent (káym-T-o bend); 
perd-wh6-s sparing (pelõ-ouai spare). drar-n-dbs deceitful (¿márm deceit, 
&raTá-e deceive) may be a primitive or a denominative. Cp. 860. 1. 

a-àco denoting quality in dpa-ahéo-s attractive, ravishing (dprafw 
seize), Oapo-adéo-s bold (Odpo-os boldness). 

8. po (nom. -po-s, 861.1): primary : &ep-ó-s warm (6ép-o warm); secondary 
in éBó-o-uo-s seventh. 

9. vpo, o-tpo (nom. -uo-s, -et&o-s) : often denoting able to or fit to. Adjectives 
in wo are primitive or denominative, and are derived from stems ; 
those in -euo are denominative and come mostly from stems in e + po 
(a8 xpíü-ci-uo-s useful, from xph-ors use); but cio has thence been 
abstracted as an independent suffix. 

Dók-u4o-s approved (8ok-é-e seem good); páx-po-s warlike (uáxn bat- 
tle); vóu-uwo-s conformable to law (vóuo-s); 60-d0-uwo-s eatable (€6-wd-% 
food, poet. £8-« eat); xavei-po-s combustible (kåw burn, xat-cr-s burn- 
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ing); Nósv-po-s able to loose (Nó-ovs loosing); immd-cipo-s fit for riding 
(trrdfouat ride); a&dw-ouuo-s easy to take (adioKxopat, éáNov). 

10. pov (nom. -ue»,-uov): primary in pvý-ywv mindful (mi-pvy-cKxopar remem- 
ber), TMj-pov. enduring, wretched (Z-rÀm-v endured). Cp. 861. 8. 

li. vo (nom. -vo-s, 861. 11): primary (usually passive) and secondary (829 a). 
Sometimes denoting that which may, can, or must be done. 

Primary in de-vé-s fearful (6¢-dor-xa fear, 0v, 8e, 9o) ; eeu-vó-s to 
be revered (c€B-opar revere); mi-avó-s persuasive (rel0-o persuade, m.0-, 
rei8-, 1010-); wio-vvo-s trusting (mel6-w). Secondary in exorecvó-s dark 
(= exorec-vo-s from oxér-os darkness). 

12. wo (nom. -wo-s, 861. 11): forms denominative adjectives of^material, as 
M0-uyo-s of stone (Xi8o-s), EjA-wo-s wooden (Eóħo-v); to denote time, 
and derived from such forms as éapi-vé-s vernal (čap spring), as in 
djuep-wó-s by day (huépa), xGeo-cvb-s of yesterday (xOés); other uses: 
dvOpdr-wo-s human (dvOpwro-s man), ddnd-wwé-s genuine (¿Xn06s true). 

vweo in da-tveo-s = Ad-ivo-s stony (Ads stone). On -qvos, -~ivos in gen- 
tiles, see 844. 3. 

13. po, pū (nom. -pó-s, -på): primary, and secondary. . Primary, in éx6-pó-s 
hated, hostile (£x6-e hate), Xaur-pó-s shining (Adur-w shine), xaXa-pó-s 
slack (x«Xá-e slacken). Secondary, in $ofe-pó-s fearful (@#6Bo-s fear, 
@oB%-, 834 f), Kpar-epó-s mighty (kp&r-os might); primary or secondary 
in dnd-pb-s grievous (dvia grief, dvd-w grieve). See 860. 3. 

14. Tmp-wo (nom. -ríápuo-s): in denominatives, derived from substantives in -rnp 
(or -rns) by the suffix ¿o ; but the substantive is not always found. 

ow-Thp-wo-s preserving (cw-rhp saviour), whence the abstract cwrypla 
(858. 2) safety ; 0cX«-ríp-io-s enchanting (6eXk-ráp charmer, 06vy-co en- 
chant), whence 6eXxrzpiov (842. 4), Av-ríp-w-s delivering (Nv-ríjp), 
òpunThpiov starting-place (ópuác, òpuôpar start). 

15. v (nom. -v-s, -eîa, -¥): primitives are 28ú-s sweet (43-ouat am pleased), rax-v-s 
Swift (ráx-os swiftness), Ba0-ú-s deep (B40-os depth). Cp. 859. 8. 

16. «Sec (nom. -óóws, -Gdes) : in primitives (rare), as rper-Gdys proper (rpér-w 
beseem) ; usually in denominatives denoting fulness or similarity: 
wo-wdns grassy (rola), aluar-d5ns looking like blood (atua). See 883 a. 

17. Suffixes of Degree: tov and voro (318) usually form primitives; repo and 
raro (213 ff.), denominatives. repo occurs also in ró-repo-s which of two? 
awpb-repo-s earlier, Ve-repo-s later, éká-repo-s each. On the suffix repo 
apparently without comparative force, see 1066, 1082 b. £v-repo-v is 
substantivized (bowel); from èv in. 

18. Suffixes of Participles and Verbal Adjectives (primary): active vr, or, 301 a, c; 
middle and passive uevo. Verbal adjectives denoting completion (usu- 
ally passive) ro ; possibility and necessity ro, reo (411—473). 

On the formation of ApvEnzs, see 341 ff. 


LIST OF NOUN SUFFIXES 


The list includes the chief suffixes used in substantives and adjectives. Sepa- 
ration of a suffix from the root is often arbitrary and uncertain. 
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859] 
859.. VOWEL SUFFIXES 
l. o: nom. -o-s mase., fem., -o-e neut, A common suffix in primitives denoting 
persons (usually male agents) or things (often abstracts). 
&px-ó-s leader from &px-e lead; (wy-ó-v yoke from feby-vv-,« yoke 
(fuy-, (euy-); Mry-o-s speech from déy-w speak ; vóu-o-s custom, law from 
véu-w distribute; eró-o-s expedition from oréddw (ared-) send; Tpop-b-s 
(ó, H) nurse from tpép-w nourish; dóp-os tribute from gép-w bear, 
bring. 
a. The roots of some words appear only in other languages: oix-o-s house, 
Lat. vic-u-s. 
' b. The suffix has the accent when the agent is denoted. e of the root 
varies with o (831 b). 
2. &: nom. -à or -n fem. A common suffix in primitives, usually to denote 


e 


al ot 


eo 


4. Y: 


5. wo: 


6. id, 


7. Fo, 


things, often abstracts (action). 
apx-% beginning from dpx-w begin; Xoig-4 pouring from delB-w pour ; 

pax-n fight from pdx-opor fight; omovd-4 haste from cmeú8-o hasten ; 
oréy-y roof from oréy-» shelter; tpod-} nourishment from rpéd-w 
nourish; rbx-n chance from rvyxávo happen (rvx-); $op-á crop froin 
pép-w bear; pvy-ģ flight from $eóyo flee (puy-, pevy-). 

The roots of some words appear only in other languages: yvr-ý woman 
(Eng. queen). 

Most substantives accent the suffix; but many accent the penult. 


: nom. -às, -ys, in a few masculines, usually compounds : ma8o-rpifl-n-s 


trainer of boys in gymnastics (rpiBw rub). 

primary, in ó$-s snake, poet. rpdx-i-s runner (rpéx-w vun), TóN--s city 
(originally cóA-i-s), i-is yearling. Many words with the suffix have 
taken on 6 or +; as éXr-(-s hope ¿Mri-6-os (£Nr-ogat hope), xap-t-s grace 
xápi-r-os (xalpw rejoice, xap-). 

in a few primitive verbal adjectives (&y--s 858. 2), but common in 
denominate adjectives (858. 2), rare in substantives: rvug-lo-s bride- 
groom (vóuón bride); in names of things more concrete than those end- 
ing in -à: paprup-wo-v a testimony (cp. paprúp-ā testimony) ; in gentiles 
(844. 3); in diminutives (852. 1), often in combination with other 
diminutive suffixes (apo, o, vddw, etc. 852); often in combination 
with a final stem vowel (851. 1, 858. 2). 

wa: rarely primary, in $ófa flight (¢evy-w flee); in verbal abstracts : 
parla. madness (840 a. 9); usually secondary in the fem. of adj. in 

Bapeia = Bapev-ia, mirra pitch (= mu-a, cp. Lat. pic-us), yA@rra 

tongue = yux-ca (Cp. yMex-i-s point, yAOx-es beards of corn), Orra serf 
(843 b. 4) ; in the nom. fem. of participles in vr, or (Aóovca from Xvorvr-ig, 
Aewkv-ia); in denominative abstracts expressing quality (840 b. 1, 2); 
in names of persons: rap-la-s steward (réu-v-w cut, É-rag-ov), Nix-la-s 
Nicias (vix victory). — Often in combination with other suffixes: ava 
843 b. 5; -e-a 840 2.9; woa 843 b. 4; rpa, repa 899 b. 2, 3. 

Fa: primary, in 8pos for üp(p)os boundary, kev(g)ós empty, Mug yis left 
(Lat. laevus), xad(¢)6s beautiful; (probably) secondary in verbals in 
-réos (Auréos that must be loosed) and in adj. in -aXéos (860. 1). 
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8. v. (ev): primary, in adjectives (858. 15), in substantives: -yér-v-s chin, 
mx-v-s fore-arm. — 9. %: primary, in feminines: iex-ó-s strength, 
óQp-Ü-s eye-brow, vék-v-s (Hom.) corpse, cf. Lat. nec-are. —10. ev (qv): 
primary of the agent (839 a. 5); rarely of things: xor-eú-s chisel 
(kér-r-w cut) ; secondary, of the person concerned (843 a. 1), in gentiles 
(844. 1), rarely of things: õovax-eú-s reed-thicket (8óva£ reed) ; in diminu- 
tives in -devs (853). —11. ov (nom.-ó): primary in se-ó meos per- 
suasion (219). — 12. ep (nom. -ws): primary in #p-ws #po-os hero (267). 


860. SUFFIXES WITH LIQUIDS (A, p) 


1. ào, AG: primary, in @0-Xo-y race, $v-M$ clan ($0-o produce), mi-Ao-s felt 
(Lat. pi-lu-s), fe&y-Aq. loop of a yoke (feby-vd-pu yoke); à6-No-s Contest, &6- 
do-v prize, Tup-db-s blind (rig-w raise a smoke), erpeB-Xó-s twisted (or péd-w 
turn) Cp. 858.7. Secondary, in maxv-Mo-s thickish (dimin.). ado, ada: 
primary, in óu$-aXó-s navel, kpór-ako-v clapper (kpór-o-s noise), kej-aM 
head, rpox-aó-s running (Tpéx-«), mi-aro-s fat (ialvo fatten); secondary, 
in du-add-s Level (óuó-s one and the saine). Developed from this are aA«o, 

. Oded: mi-aAéo-s fat, kepü-aMéo-s wily (kép8-os gain), see 858. 7. edo, edd: 
primary (prob.), in etx-edo-s like (oua am like, eix-), ve-£ cloud (Lat, 
nebula); secondary, in @0v-ué- altar. nào, nAd: kám-qXo-s huckster 
(agency), 0u-nX9 sacrifice (60-«), ty-ndé-s lofty (vy-os height); primary or 
secondary: drar-y-db-s guileful (arary guile, drard-w cheat), ciy-nħb-s mute 
(evyfj silence, avyá-o am mute). wo, Wa: primary, in rpox-[No-s sandpiper 
(rpéx-w run); secondary, in épy-iho-s passionate (dpy#). tro, Vo: pri- 
mary, in erpóf-iNo-s top (orpéd-w turn); secondary, in éd-tho-» sandal 

. (méò-n fetter, robs foot). vdo, vku: primary, in ddxr-vdo0-s finger, orap- 
vij bunch of grapes. Secondary, in picx-vdo-s small (uikk-ó-s). TMo, TAG: 
opovd-thy beetle. oko, eXa : primary, in ef5-wdo-v image (etó-ojs resemble), 
edx-whh prayer (eÜx-ouac). Rare forms: aio, adripo, Ato, nro. 

2. Av: primary, in 0$-Av-s female (root 0n give suck). 

3. po, pa: primary, in substantives: dy-pd-s field, Lat. ager (dy-w), vek-pó-s corpse 
(ep. véx-9-s), yau-B-pó-s son-in-law ('yau-é-e marry, for 8 see. 130), ex 6-p6-s 
enemy, Éx6-pà hatred (&x@-w hate), dpyv-po-s silver, Vü-pa hydra, (Vvd-wp 
water); rarely, of instrument 842. 6; of place, in ¢6-pa scat; primary, in 
adjectives (858. 13). apo, apa: primary, in Bdép-apo-v eyelid (BXém-c 
look), rdd-apo-s basket (rXáe, Trfvae bear), Aur-apd-s shiny (Cp. M-os 
fat). ūpo (npo), Spx (np): primary or secondary, in ávca-pó-s grievous 
(avla grief, avid-w grieve), XNum-m-pó-s painful (Atty pain, Mvmé-o grieve); 
secondary, in áv6-mpó-s flowery (üv0-os), and perhaps in sov-mpó-s toilsome 
(arévo-s, rové-ouat toil). epo, epi: secondary, in dofe-pó-s terrible (dófo-s 
terror), whence oxi-epd-s shady (oka shade); also in mev6-epó-s father-in- 
law = lit. one who binds (cp. retoua = mev0-oua. cable), %v-epo those below 
the earth (é). upo, vpa: secondary, in Avyu-pd-s (Avyd-s) shrill, whence 
primary &x-vpo-v chaff, $Xey-vpó-s burning (pħéy-w burn). po, Vp&: pri- 
mary or secondary, in iexv-pó-s strong (lexó-c am strong, ioxb-s strength); 
primary, in Xér-Upo-y rind (Xémr-co peel), yé$-vpa bridge. wpo, opi: primary, 
in óm-ópà late summer (d7-10 Ger at the rear, after). 
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4. pv(rare): primary, in*&x-pes hill-top (&c-po-s highest), 16-pi-s knowing (eior, 
ióctv). 

5. pv (rare): primary, in ôáx-pv tear; cp. Old Lat. dacruma tor lacrima. 

6. ap: primary, in #7-ap, iyraT-os liver (259 b), map fat, &-ap spring. —7. ep, 
np: primary, in dip aép-os air (nu blow, of the wind), aié-rp, -ép-os upper 
air (a0-c kindle). —8. ep: primary: gen. ~ar-os: v5-wp water; gen. -wpos: 
ixdép ichor, serum; gen.-opos: by analogy in aóro-kpár-wp possessing full 
powers (kpár-os power). —9. ep&: primary, in rdy-6-dpy (Ionic) satiety, 
cp. 822, ` ` 


861. SUFFIXES WITH NASALS (p, v) 


1. po, pū (nom. po-s; -uă and -u5) : primary, in substaritives denoting actions 
or abstract ideas (840 a. 5-7), and in some concretes: xi-uó-s juice (xéw 
pour, xv-), ypay-py line (ypáp-w write, draw); in adjectives (858. 8,9). On 
-7-po -T-ua, -8-uo -8-pa, -c-40 -o-pa See 837, 832, 836; secondary, rarely in 
substantives : dpt-u6-s coppice (8p0-s tree, oak), or adjectives: érv-uo-s true 
(éregós real).—t-po: secondary, derived from : stems (858. 0). —2. par 
(nom. -ua): primary, denoting result (841. 2). Here to ua from py (cp. 
Üvoue name, Lat. nomen; Tépua goal, Lat. termen) r has been added; 
cp. cognomentum. —3. pev (nom. -ugr): primary, in sowwü» shepherd, 
A-uy harbour. —4. pevo: primary, in participles: Avó-uevo-s. — 5. pe 
(rare): primary, in $$-4u-s speech (poet. for $5-45).—0. gw (nom. 
-pis) : prim., pyy-ui-s surf (piyy-vo-u« break). —7. pvo, pvā : prim., in ord~pv0-s 
jar (i-o 9-44 Sel, stand, ora-), Béxe-uyo-v dart (BáNNe throw), rol-uvy flock, 
ACyrg lake.—8. pov (nom. -uov): primary, in pye-uór leader (iryé-ouaà lead); 
adjectives 858. 10. —9. nova: primary, in sA3-e-uow$ fulness (mip-wdy-pe 
Jil). — 10. pov (nom. -ywr): primary, in xecudóv winter, Ne-nóv meadow. 

ll. vo, và: primary, in Um-vo-s sleep, kum-»ó-s smoke, roi-vh punishment, pep-vh 
dower (pép-w bring), rék-vo-v child (rixrw bear, rex-), in adjectives (858.11); 
secondary, in adjectives (858. 11), in ced#-vq moon (= ceħac-vn, oédas 
gleam).—avo, ava: primary, in eréó-avo-s crown, orep-dvn diadem (arég-w 
encircle), ópém-avo-v, Sper-dvn sickle (Opém-o pluck), dpy-aro-v instrument 
(Epyov work), Ony-dvn whetstone (0ýy-w whet); in adjectives: orey-ard-s 
(ep. erey-vós) water-tight (eréy-w shelter); secondary, in fe-r-ávg fodder 
(Bo-ró-s, Bb-cKxw graze), &óp-avo-v seat (£0-pa seat). vo (qvo), avā (qv&): 
secondary, in gentiles (844. 3). evo, eva: primary, in wapé-évo-s maiden, 
GA-évq elbow. nvo, qva: primary, in +c00->m nurse (09090a. give suck). 
wo, wa: secondary, in adjectives of material and time (858, 12), and in 
pad-ivd-s slender, ueM-tvm millet. uveo, wei: secondary, in adjectives of 
material (858. 12). ivo, iva: primary, in xaMivé-s bridle, oéh-ivo-y pars- 
ley ; secondary, in gentiles (844. 2); in patronymics (845. 6); in épvOp-tvo-s 
red mullet (épu0pó-s red); BodB-ivn a kind of goAf-6s (a bulb-root). ovo, 
ova: primary, in xA-óvo-s battle-rout (kéX-ouat urge on); in abstracts, as 
hò-ový pleasure (#8-oua, am pleased). vvo, wai: primary, in kop-óvn club, 
wle-vvo-s relying on (mel6- persuade). vo, öva: primary, in kívó-Uvo-s 
danger, alex-ivn disgrace. evo, eva: primary, in koħ-wyb-s hill, kop-áv 
crow.— 12. vv (rare): primary, in Ary-só-5 smoky fire. 

GREEK GRAM, — 16 
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18. awa: secondary, of the person concerned (843 b. 5).— 14. av: primary, 
in wédas pédav-os black. — 15. ev (nom. -g»y): primary, in vép-g» tender, 
&pp-qv male.— 10. «v: primary, in reu0-#%y inquirer (meU6-ouat, mvvOávoyua 
inquire).— l7. iv (nom. -is): primary, in deAdis dolphin, àóíis travail. — 
18. ov (nom. -ov): primary, in words of agency : réxr-wy carpenter, rpy-óv 
turtle-dove (rpife murmur, Tpvy-), kNó0-wv wave (KM te dash, kXhvó-); and 
in others, as eik-óv image (éorxa am like, elk-), xor snow. — 19. tov : second- 
ary, in padax-lwy darling, diminutive of padaxé-s soft. — tov: primary, in 
comparatives ; 75-iwy sweeter (10-5-s) ; secondary, in patronymics (845. 5). 
— ov: primary, in riwy fat.—20. wv: secondary, in words denoting 
persons possessing some physical or mental quality, as ydorp-wy glutton 
(yaornp belly); to denote place (851. 3); in names of months: ’Aveory- 
piór. — 21. pov: primary, in ai(c) óv age, gen. aiQr-os. — 22. vov: second- 
ary, in patronymies (845. 5). — 23. vev&: secondary, in patronymics 
(845. 6). 


862. SUFFIXES WITH LABIALS (m, $) 


1. om: primary, in exóM-oy stake, pale (oxdddw stir up; split ?).—2. em: 
primary, in kdvw-ex gnat.— 23. do, $& (rare): primary, in xpdr-ador the 
temples, kopv-ph head (kópvs helmet) ; usually in names of animals, as 
čp-:ġo-s kid, €kagos deer; secondary, in late diminutives : 69gp-á$uo-v in- 
sect (0p beast), kepü-óQxo-v petty gain (xépd-os gain). 


863. SUFFIXES WITH DENTALS (r, 8, 0) 


a. Suffixes with v. 

.l. +: primary, at the end of stems, as d-yvós, d-yvô-T-os unknown (yvyvó-oko 

know). 
2. ro,7à: primary, in verbal adjectives in -ré-s (471) with the force of a 
' perfect participle, as yvw-ré-s known (yvyvó-cke know), ora-ré-s 
placed, standing (t-orn-me set, place), or with the idea of possibility, 
as Mv-ró-s able to be loosed; in verbal abstracts, which sometimes be- 
come concrete: xoi-ro-s, koí-rm bed (ket-ua« lie), Bpov-r4? thunder (Boéu-o 
roar), @u-ró-y plant (ptw produce), mo-ró-v drink (mivo drink, To- 
529), Bio-rós, Bro-7H life, means of living (Blo-s life); in numerals, 
tpl-ro-s third, &x-ro-s sex-tu-s.— In superlatives, w-ro primary, as 
djó-urro-s sweetest (5-U-s) ; raro, secondary, as ¿Xm0és-raro-s most true 
(4\n64s).— và (nom. -75-s) : primary, to denote the agent (829 a. 1) ; 
secondary, to denote the person concerned (843 a. 2).— ero, ara: 
primary, in 6ár-aro-s death (68wd-ekw, 0av-etv dic), káu-aro-s weariness 
(xáu-ve, kap-etv am weary). ero, era: primary, in way-erd-s frost 
(ry-»v-p. make hard); secondary, in ebv-érm-s bed-fellow (eùvý bed, 
843a. N.). Gra Grid, trà ntô, tra irib, wra ori, in gentiles (844. 2). 
3. rar (Tyr): secondary, in substs. denoting quality (840 b. 4). — 4. «epo: 
primary, in verbal adjectives (473), — 5. repa: primary, of the agent 
(889 b. 3). — 6. repo: secondary, in comparatives (313) ; substantivized 
in ëv-repo-v bowel. — 7. typ: primary, to denote the agent (839 a. 2), 
often regarded as the instrument: pawrip hammer (828 a), dpu-rip 
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ladle.— 8. vnp-o : compound suffix, of place (851. 2), of means (842. 4), 
of wages (842. 5): Open-rijpia reward for rearing (rpé$-o) ; in adjec- 
tives, 858. 14. — 9. m: primary, to denote action or an abstract idea 
. (840 a. 1); rarely, of persons: gdv-ri-s Seer (ualy-oua rage, am in- 
spired, pav-).— 10. 56: primary, of the agent (889b. 4). —11. rep: 
primary, of the agent (839 a. 3). —12. cp&: primary, of instrument or 
means (842. 3) ; of place (851. 6). — 13. rpa (nom. -rpia): primary, of the 
agent (839 b. 2). — 14. tpi (nom. -rpís): primary, of the agent (889 b. 1). 
— 15. rpo: secondary, in 4AXó-rp-io-s belonging to another. — 10. tpo 
(-rpo-s, -rpo-v) : primary, to denote the agent (839 a. 4), instrument 
(842. 1), place, as 6cü-rpo-v theatre (place for seeing), Nék-rpo-v bed. — 
17. cv: primary, of actions or abstract ideas (840 a. 4); in &c-rv city, 
$i-rv sprout (di-w produce); secondary, denoting connection with a 
numeral: rpir-ró-s third of a tribe (rpi-ro-s third). 

18. Gr: primary, in xépàs, képür-os (and xépws, 258) horn. —19. yr: primary, 
in més, -nT-os serf (mév-opar toil), wAáv-qr-es planets (mXavá-e wander). 
— 20. vr: primary, in péh, -vr-os honey (Lat. mel), xáp-s grace (xalpo 
rejoice, xap-). See 859. 4, — 21. vri$ (nom. -îrıs, fem.) : secondary in 
words denoting place (851. 4).— 22. wr: primary, in yédws, -eros 
laughter (yedd-w laugh). — 23. vr: primary, in active participles, 
(except the perfect), as Ao-vr-os; in some adjectives inflected like 
participles (ékóv willing), and in participial substantives: dpdx-wy ser- 
pent (6épx-oua gleam, Spax-etv), also in Aéwv lion, áóáuàs adamant. 
— 24. Fevr (nom. -es): secondary, in adjectives denoting fulness 
(858, 8), and in some proper names of places: 'Oroüs Opus from 'Omo- 
perv-s (844, 3). 

b: Suffixes with 8. 

1. 8: secondary, in patronymics (845. 1).—2. &-avo: secondary, in ojri- 
õavó-s a nobody (obres nobody), properly from reô, neuter of ri, + avó-s. 
— €-Bavo : primary, in pry-e-davd-s chilling (piy-éw shudder).—3. $-omo: 
secondary, in àÀào8amós foreign, properly = 4AAo8, neuter of Gos (cp. 
aliud), + amó-s. — 4. õ-a: secondary, in patronymics (845. 1), — 5. 8-vo: 
cTá-0-.0-s standing (i-orn-u), with 5 prob. from a word containing the 
suffix 6, as du-$á81-s public from áyu-$a86-v publicly. — 6. Sev: primary, 
in pedr-e-Swy care (uéNec is a care), ady-n-duv pain (ddryé-w suffer); sec- 
ondary, in xorvAgàó» a cup-shaped hollow (koróNg cup); Cp. &x0-m-0óv 
distress (&x6-os burden).— 7. Seva: primary, in geX-e-óósm care (see 
dwr). 

8. aô: primary, in »j-ás, -áó-os snow-flake (vid-w, better veld-w, snow), 
$vy-ás exile (peúy-w flee, puy-), Xawr-ás torch (Adur-w shine) ; second- 
ary, in abstract feminines denoting number (840 b. 5).—9. 106, 
10. «Sa: secondary, in patronymics (845. 3). — 11. aio: secondary, 
in Kxar-wp-ddio-s from the shoulder (Guo-s), derived from 61x6-d5-10-s 
divided (d:x6ds, -ddos divided). — 12. 16: primary, in doz-is, -[0-os shield, 
éħr-is hope (€hwoya: hope); secondary, in adj. as ocuppaxts allied 
(róis) from ctppayo-s allied with; in words denoting the person con- 
cerned (843 b. 2); in gentiles (844. 1), as Hepois Persian woman; in 
feminine patronymics (845, 4).— 13. Wa: secondary, in patronymics 
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(845. 4).— 14. eo: secondary, in names of relationship (850).— 
15. ev: secondary, in diminutives (853). — 16. wto: secondary, in 
diminutives (852, 2), and transferred in uo:p-i0to-s doomed (potpa doom). 
— 1T. 18: secondary, in «vynais greave (kvýunņ leg, thigh). — 18. vba: 
secondary, in patronymics (846, e). — 19. wer: secondary, in adjec- 
tives of fulness (858. 16). 

c. Suffixes with 6. 

1. 0 appears in suffixes that are obscure in relation to root or stem (832): 
Spvis Spvid-os bird, Yduados sand, cúa@os cup, wédAeOos ordure ; several in -v8 
(probably not Greek), as épéfg-w6os chick-pea.—2. Odo, Oa: primary, 
jn yév-e-0Xo-v, yev-é-0An race (yly-vouat become, "yev-). — 3. OAvo: second- 
ary, in yer-é-fMo-s belonging to one’s birth. —4. Opo, Opa: primary, in 
&p-0po-v joint (dpapicxw join, ¿p-), ére-Bá-0pà ladder (Balyw go, Ba-). 


864. SUFFIXES WITH PALATALS (k, y, X) 

1. ko, kū: primary (rare), in 69-«y box (rl-0g-y« place) ; secondary, in ad- 
jectives (858, 6). — axo (rare): primary, in uaA-axó-s soft (cp. Lat. mollis); 
secondary in adjectives (858. 6. c). — wako : secondary, in xüp-iakó-s of the 
Lord. — wo, wa: secondary, in adjectives (858. 6), in gentiles (844. 3). 
—42, oxo, oka: primary, in ólekos quoit (= Ow + oxo-s from 8uc-ev throw), 
Bo-oxy food (ep. Só-eke feed).— wrxo: secondary, in diminutives (852. 6). 

3. ax: primary, in petpat lass, geupák-io-v lad dimin. 854, kóAat flatterer. — 
4. ak: primary, in 6ópà£ breast-plate. —5. wx: primary, in kA cup, 
f£ comrade.—6. tx: primary, in «épód, -ikos paríridge.-— 7. Wk: pri- 
mary, in «fjpv£, -Ukos herald. 

8. oy: primary, in dprat rapacious, apray-) seizure (ep. &prájw seize). — 
9. ty: primary, in páer, -vy-os voip. — 10. vy: primary, in &vrv£, -vyos 

rim. — 11. yy: primary, denoting something hollow, in ¢dAayé phalanx, 
oddaeyé trumpet, X&ápvy£ larynz. 
12. iyo: secondary, in práň-ıxo-ś chick, dimin. (ópraM-s chicken). 


865. SUFFIXES WITH SIGMA 


1. ov (= rO: primary, denoting actions or abstract ideas (840 a. 2) ; rarely of 
persons: ré-o1-s husband. —2. oa: primary, denoting actions or abstract 
ideas (840 a. 8). — 9. ovo: primary, in per-áp-oto-s raised from the ground 
(uer-alpw lift up, dp-). —4. opo: in adj. (858. 9). — 5. ornve: in d0(c)- 
orgvo-s unhappy.—6. oro: secondary, in rpidxorré-s thirtieth from Tpiua- 
kovr + TO-s. — T. c'vvo, ovva: secondary, in adjectives: dovdd-cuvos enslaved 
(800Xo-s), O0ápcvvos bold = Gapco-cuvos (Odpc-os courage, 129 c), and in the 
feminine, to make abstract substantives (840 b. 3). 

8. ao: primary, in yép-as prize ; varying with ar, as in rép-as répar-os portent 
(258), or with ec (264 D. 8). —9. es: primary, denoting quality (840 a. 8) 
or result (841. 1) in adjectives (858. 5.) — 10. vc : primary, in xóws dust, 
found in koriw (= korw-ie, 500.2, D). — 11. wrod: secondary, in words 
denoting the person concerned (843 b. 4). — 12. oc: primary, in aldds 
shame (ai8o0s from aldo(a)-0s, 266).— 13. too: primary, in comparatives 
(293 d, 318). 
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DENOMINATIVE VERBS 


The formation of primitive verbs (372) is treated in 496-529, 607-624, 
122—143. š 


866. Denominative verbs are formed from thé stems of nouns 
(substantives or adjectives). Verbs lacking such a noun-stem are 
made on the model of the ordinary denominative verb. The prin- 
cipal terminations are as follows: 


1, -aw : derived chiefly from words with à stems (a few from words of the second 
declension). - Verbs in -aw denote to do, to be, or to have, that which is 
expressed by the stem. 

Tiuá-w honour (riuh, stem ripa-), ápwá-o breakfast (dporo-v br eak- 
fast), rorpd-w dare (rorya daring, stem rohua-), xoud-w wear long hair 
(xbun hairy. kousá-c, lull to sleep, has no primitive noun. 

On -aw and -aw denoting a desire or a bodily condition, see 868 b. 

2. -ew: derived chiefly from %- stems (834 f), and thence extended to all kinds of 
stems. Verbs in -ew denote a condition or an activity, and are often 
intransitive. 

olké-co dwell (oixo-s house, olx%-), diXé- love (plro-s dear, duX96-), 
banperéw serve (danpérns servant, brnpera-), ebrvx-é-o am fortunate 
(edruxhs fortunate, ebruxec-), pio--w hate (uicos hate, uioec-), rwppor-é-w 
am temperate (cddpwr), waprup-é-w bear witness (uáprvs, ~vp-os). 

a. Some ew-verbs from ec-stems have older forms in -elw (624 a). 

8. -ow: chiefly derived from o-stems, Verbs in -ow are usually factitive, denot- 
ing to cause or to make. 

dydé-w manifest, make clear (85jxo-s), dovdd-w enslave (SoGdo-s), tyM-o 
emulate (SHdo-s emulation), fnuid-w punish (nula damage), pacriys-w 
whip (uácTi, -Tyos whip). dpdw plough has no primitive. 

On the formation of the present stem of verbs in -aw, -ew, -ow, 
see 522. . 

` 4, -evw: derived from substantives from ev-stems (607) and thence extended to 
other stems, evw-verbs usually denote a condition, sometimes an activity. 

Bacieó-o am king, rule (Bacteó-s), Bovdret-w counsel (Boudry), kwàv- 
vet-w venture, incur danger (kivàvvo-s), radel-w educate (vais boy, girl), 
6epameó-w attend (Gepdrwy attendant). 

5. -5o (rare): from v-stems, as Saxpi-w weep (Sdxpu tear). Cp. 608. 

6. -cfe, -to : derived originally from stems in ë or y (as río hope = édmid-so, 
&práto seize = dpray-w), and thence widely extended to other stems (cp. 
6238, y). Such verbs denote action. 

yvuvátw exercise ('yuuvás,-d0-os stripped, naked); nuin compel 
(d»ávykm necessity); ártuáge dishonour (drives); Bidfouar use force 
(Bla force); Oavpdtw wonder (6aüua); gpporritw take care (ppovris) ; 
bBpltw insult (uBpi-s outrage); vopite consider (vóuo-s custom, law) ; 
Texltw fortify (reix-os wall, stem reuxec-); xapljouo. do a favour 
(xápis, -iros favour). ; 
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a. Verbs in «(v and -cafw derived from proper names express an adoption of 
language, manners, opinions, or politics : 

AaviQo speak Greek ("EdAny), BakxiáqQw act like a bacchante 
(Baxxids), Aaxwvigfw imitate Laconian manners (Aáxov), pndl{w side 
with the Medes (Mos). 

b. Verbs in -efw, -ofw, and -viw are rare (miéfw press, poet. deordtw am lord, 
kokKótw cry cuckoo). 

7. -aww : originally from stems in -av + ¿w (518), but usually extended to other 
stems. See 620, III. 

peralyw blacken (uédas black, uekav-), ebppalyw gladden (e¥ppwr glad, 
€iópor-), onuatyw signify (efjua, ojpar-os sign), xaXeralve am angry 
(xaXemó-s hard, angry). 

8. -uvo: from stems in vy + w (519). The primitive words often show stems 
inv. See 620, III. 
Babivw deepen (Babd-s deep), raxtvw hasten (raxó-s swift), aicxtvw 
disgrace (alax-os shame), 0appóve encourage (0&pp-as courage). 
On other denominatives in Ac, vw, pw, see 620, IIL; on iuceptives see 526—528. 
10. Parallel formations are frequent, often with different meanings. 
á&picrác take a midday meal, üpierl(o give a midday meal; aripaw, 
(poet.) áripóc, áriuáte dishonour; dovddw enslave, dovredw am a slave ; 
evdaipovew am happy, evdauovifo account happy, congratulate ; Pappéw 
am courageous, Oappivw encourage; dpxdw, dpxigfw make one swear an 
oath; òpuáw urge on, oppatyw (poet.) ponder; ópuéw lie at anchor, ópulto 
anchor trans. (8ppos anchorage); wodevéw (mokeuif(w Epic) wage war, 
moAeuóc make hostile; cxynvdw put in shelter, mid. take up one’s abode, 
oxnréw am in camp, a kqvóc encamp, go into quarters; e«povéo am tem- 
perate, cwpporlgw chasten; rvpavvéo, Tupavvedw am absolute ruler, rupav- 
vigw take the part of absolute ruler, rupavviáe (late) smack of tyranny. 
Op. 531. 


867. Frequentatives and Intensives. — These are mostly poetical. -aw in 
orpwpáw turn constantly (oTpépw turn), Tpexdw gallop (Tpéxw run), moráoua:, 
mwrdopat, and mroréouat, fly about (réroua fly). -orpew in éAacrpéo drive (éAdw, 
éAaóve). -raw in expráo spring (cxalpw skip). -ratw in édxvordfw drag about 
(é\xw drag). With reduplication, often with change of the stem-vowel, in 
romvia puff (mvéw breathe, rvv-), ropptpw gleam darkly (dipw mix), rauóalvo 
shine brightly (daivw bring to light, make appear). 


2 


868. Desideratives express desire. Such verbs end in -cew, -1aw, and 
rarely in -aw. Thus, voAXeumaete desire to wage war (moXeuéco), àmaXXaEelo wish 
to get rid of (àAMárre exchange), yeravelw wish to laugh (yeddw) ; erparmyio 
wish to be general (erpararyós) ; povdw wish to shed blood ($óvos murder). 


a. Verbs in -caw and -aw are formed from substantives. Those in -cew may 
come from the future stem. 

b. «ac and -aw may denote a bodily affection : ó$0aXuác suffer from oph- 
thalmia (dp@adhula), Bpayxdw am hoarse (Bpayxés hoarse). Some verbs in 
-wrrw (-wrow) have a similar meaning: rvóAórTo am blind (ruPdés), and even 
Nydcow am hungry (Atués hunger). 
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COMPOUND WORDS 


869. A compound word is formed by the union of two or more 
parts; as Aoyo-ypddo-s speech-writer, b:-é-080-s outlet (lit. way out 
through). I 


a. Compounds of three or more parts usually fall into two separate units; as 
Barpaxo-pvo—paxlà battle of the frogs-and-mice. Such compounds are common 
in comedy ; as erpeyo-óixo—rav-ovp'ylà rascally perversion of justice. 

b. In a compound word two or more members are united under one accent ; 
as in bldckberry contrasted with black berry. Most compounds in Greek, an 
inflected language, are genuine compounds, not mere word-groups such as are 
common in English, which is for the most part devoid of inflections. 

€. Every compound contains a defining part and a defined part. The defining 
part usually precedes: ev-ruxns fortunate, as opposed to duc-ruxys unfortunate. 
The parts of a compound stand in various syntactical relations to each other, as 
that of adjective or attributive genitive to a substantive, or that of adverb or 
object to a verb, etc. Compounds may thus be regarded as abbreviated forms of 
syntax, Cp. 895 a, 897 N. 1. 


FIRST PART OF A COMPOUND 


870. The first part of a compound may be a noun-stem, a verb- 
stem, a numeral, a preposition or adverb, or an inseparable prefix. 

a. The use of stems in composition is a survival of a period in the history 
of language in which inflections were not fully developed. 


FIRST PART A NOUN-STEM 


871. First Declension (a-stems).— The first part may 

a. end in à or (rarely): dyopü-vóuo-s clerk of the market (dyopá), vicu-$ópo-s 
bringing victory (vin). 

b. end in o: dtxo-ypdgo-s writer of law-speeches (Olxm justice) Here o is 
substituted for a of the stem by analogy to o-stems, 

N.— Compounds of y$ earth have yew- (for ymo- by 34); as yew-uérpns 
surveyor (land-measurer ; perpéw measure). Doric has ya-uérpms. Cp. 224 a. 
c. lose its vowel before a vowel: xeóaM-aMydjs causing head-ache (xeaN head, 

&Xy-os pain). 

872. Second Declension (o-stems). — The first part may 
a. end ino: Aoyo-ypáóo-s specch-writer. 

b. end in à or 7 (rarely): éAa$q-BóXo-s deer-shooting (¥ħapos, Badrw). Here y 
is due to the analogy of a-stems. s 

c. lose o before a vowel: góv-apxo-s monarch (sole ruler: póvo-s alone, dpx-w 
rule). 

N. — Words of the ‘Attic’? declension may end in e, as vew-Kdpo-s custodian 
of a temple (veds). 
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873. Third Declension (consonant stems).— The first part may 

a. show the stem (¿, v, av, ov): gayreqóNo-s inspired (udvri-s seer, méA-o, cp. 
-KoXos), ¿x0u-BóNo-s catching-fish (ix00s, Béddw), Bou-Kddo-s ox-herd (foÜ-s, 
-koXo-s, ep. Lat. colo, and 131). 

N.— À few consonant stems retain the consonant: perdy-xodos dipped in 

black bile (uédas, xo). See also 876. 

b. add o to the stem: e«gar-o-óóXa£ body-guard (c Qua body, $vXárre guard), 
pntp-6-rokts mother-city, metropolis (unrnp, mods), $vci-o-MÓyos natural 
philosopher (dior-s nature), ixév-o-rddys fishmonger (Ux00s, wwhéw sell). 

€. add & (rarely n): moO-á-verrpo-v water for washing the feet (mos, virrw), 
Aajuraó-9-8pouía torch-race. 

874. Compounds of râs all usually show «áv-, as máv-co$o-s (and rdo-cogpos 

101 b) all-wise, map-pucla frankness (‘all-speaking’); but also mavr- in mávr- 

apxos all-ruling; and mavr-o- in mavr-o-róo-v bazaar (wwhéw sell). 


875. Neuter stems in war usually show par-o, aS d'yaAguaT-o-moió-s sculptor 
(¿yakus statue, rodw make). Some have pa, as óvoua-kAvró-s of famous name ;. 
some show po for paro, aS aino-ppayla hemorrhage (alga, -aros blood, phyrūm 
break, 80). 

876. Stems in eo (nom. -ys or -os) usually drop ec and add o; as pevd-o- 
paprupla false testimony (pevd-js); and so stems in ac, as xpeo-payo-s flesh-eating 
(xpéas, payeîv 529. 5). Some stems in ec and ac retain ec and ac (in poetry), as 
caxeo-rddo-s wielding a shield (aáxos, raddw), ceħas-pópo-s light-bringing (céras, 
gépw); some add : (for sake of the metre), as dpec-l-rpopos mountain-bred (öpos, 
rpépw); these may belong to 879. 

877. Other abbreviations: yada-@nvb-s nurse (yaħakr- milk, 05-c0m. give 
suck); pends honey-sweet (peMr-), Kkehar-vepys black with clouds from 
kedavd-s black (cp. 129 c) and védos cloud. 

878. Words once beginning with F or c. — When the second part consists 
of a word beginning with digamnia, a preceding vowel is often not elided: 
kako-epyós (Epic) doing ¿H (later xaxodpyos) from pép'yo-v work ; pavo-eis Cres- 
cent-shaped (wiry moon, peidos shape); ripá-opos (later ripós) avenging (riw) 
honour, fopdw observe, defend). — Compounds of -oxos, from éxw have (orig. 
céxe, -coxos) contract: xAwpoüxos holding an allotment of land (xAfpo-s lot), 
moM-oüxos protecting a city (for woX-o-oxos). 

879. Flectional Compounds.—.A compound whose first part is ‘a case 
form, not a stem, is called a flectional compound (cp. sportsman, kinsfolk): 
(1) nominative: rpeirr-kal-ðeka thirteen; (2) genitive: Aióc-koupo Dioscuri 
(sons of Zeus), 'EXXMfjc-movros Helles sea, Ylekomóv-voos (for IleXomoc-v9oos, 
105a) Pelops’ island ; (3) dative: dopi-kyrros won by the spear; (4) locative: 
68ov-mópos wayfarer, YuXoc-yevüs born in Pylus. — From such compounds deriva- 
tives may be formed, as 'EXNgomóvrws of the Hellespont, 0cowex0pla hatred of 
the gods. 


FIRST PART A VERB-STEM 


880. Some compounds have as their first part a verb-stem (cp. 
break-waier, pick-pocket, catch-penny). Such compounds are usually 
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poetic adjectives. The verb-stem is usually transitive and has the 
form that appears in the present or aorist. 


881. Before a vowel the verb-stem remains Said or drops a final 
vowel; before a consonant it adds e, o, ore: pép-acmis shield-bearing, pic-dv0pw- 
mos man-hating (uicé-w), éx-e-xe«la (125 d) holding of hands, truce, \um-o-orparla 
desertion of the army, vik-ó-Govkos prevailing in the Senate, ápx-vrékrov master- 
builder. 


882. The verb-stem adds c, (before a vowel, c). Some insert e before 
cı (0) : ow-ci-rodis saving the state (acte), pip-acms craven, lit. throwing away 
a shield (pim-r-w), Omti-0Unos (and dax-€-Gipos) heart-eating (8ák-v-w), édr-e-cl- 
meros with long train, lit. trailing the robe (ep. &u-e-xírov) 

a. This eis the vowel added in many verb-stems (485). 


FIRST PART A NUMERAL 


883. The first part of a compound is often a numeral: Sdtovs 
biped, tpi-rovs tripod (having three feet), vé0p-vrzov four-horse chariot, 
wévr-ebrov contest in five events. 


FIRST PART A PREPOSITION OR ADVERB 


884. A preposition or adverb is often the first part of a com- 
pound: eio-oðos entrance, åmo-peóyo fiee from, eu-uxús happy, àe 
pyqoros ever to be remembered. 

a. Except when the substantive is treated as a verbal (as in eťs-oðos en- 
trance, cp. ela-iévo« enter), prepositions are rarely compounded with substantives. 
Thus, ctv-dovdos fellow-slave, vmro-9(0áe kaXos (= 6 bard ru 8.) under-teacher ; also 
úró-ħevkos whitish. . 

b. The ordinary euphonic changes occur. Observe that mpó before may 
contract with o or e to ov: mpoéxw or rpotxw hold before (cp. 449 b). See 124 a. 

c. m sometimes is inserted after a preposition or takes the place of a final 
vowel: bTep-j-javos conspicuous, ér-7-Bodos having achieved. 

d. Akin to adverbial compounds are some in $:A-o, as Piro-pabys one who 
gladly learns. 


FIRST PART AN INSEPARABLE PREFIX 


885. Several prefixes occur only in composition : 

1. é&(v)- (åv- before a vowel, à- before a consonant; alpha privative) with a 
negative force like Lat. in-, Eng. un- (or -less): ár»-átws unworthy (= ook 
tios), dv-duows unlike, d»-ó0vros anodyne (d50vn pain, cp. 887), &-vovs 
Silly, d-ripos unhonoured, &-eos godless, yauos ğyapos marriage that is 
no marriage. dà-is also found before words once beginning with digamma 
or sigma: dá-mó4s unpleasant (pmóós), d-dparos unseen (fopdw), d-orhos 
without shields (comdov), and, by contraction with the following vowel, 
key (d-péxav unwilling). But år- often appears: d»-éXmiros (and 
ü-eXwros) unhoped for (ferris), &v-omAos without shield. 

a. d-, de (Tor v, 35 b) represent weak forms of I. E. ne ‘not.’ 
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2. Spe half (Lat. sémi-): %uc-xKúkus semi-circular (ókXos), ui-ddwos half as 
much again (dros whole), hue-bvhs half-dead. 
9. Suc- (opposed to eò well) ill, un-, mis-, denoting something dificult, bad, or 


unfortunate, as õvo-ruxýs unfortunate, õvo-xephs hard to manage, dva- 
dainwy of ill fortune (contrast eù-ruxhs, eú-xepjs, ev-daluwy), dvo-dperros 
tll-pleased, Avo-rapis ill-starred Paris. 

4. &- (or à-) copulative denotes union, likeness (cp. Lat. con-) ; d-kókovos at- 
tendant, agreeing with (xékevOos path: i.e. going on the same road), 
d-rdhavros of the same weight, &-ras all together. A variation of á-copu- 
lative is d-intensive: d-revjs stretched (reve stretch), ü-mebos level (mé8ov 
ground). 

a. á-copulative stands for ca- (from ow 20, 35 c), and is connected with 
dua, ópo0, and duo- together. 

5. vy- (poetic) with the force of a negative (cp. Lat. nē): vá-mowos unavenged 
(rou? punishment), vm-mevÓjs frecing from pain and sorrow (m év0os). 
In some cases vy- may be derived from > (not) and the y of the second 
part, as v-foris not eating (poetic £-o, cp. 887). 

6. dpt-, épt- (poetic) with intensive force (cp. dpi-cros best), ápi-mpemds very 
distinguished (rpéww), épl-ripos precious. ` 

7. åya- (poetic) intensive (cp. äyav very): dyd-crovos loud wailing (erévo 
groan). 

8. fa-, Sa- (poetic) intensive (for dia = ĉa- very, 110): fa-uevüs very courageous 
(uévos courage), dd-cxwos thick-shaded (exi). 


LAST PART OF A COMPOUND 


886. Compound Substaritives and Adjectives. — The last part of a 
noun-compound consists of a noun-stem or of a verb-stem with a 
noun-suffix. 


887. Nouns beginning with č, e, 'o lengthen these vowels (& and e to m, o to 
w) unless they are long by position. erpar-wyós army-leading, general (orpards, 
yw), eü-jvepos with fair wind (ev well, &veyos), £ev-o^acla driving out of foreigners 
(Eévos, éasvo), àv-óvvpos nameless (àv-, dvoua), àv-óáuaXos uneven (àv-, ouands). 

a. Some compounds of yw lead show à: Xox-àyós captain (Aéxos company). 

b. By analogy to the compound the simple form sometimes assumes a long 

"vowel: qreuseroa windy. Cp. 28 D. : 

c. Lengthening rarely occurs when a preposition or râs precedes: cvv-wpoola 
conspiracy (öuvüp swear), rav-hyuvpis general assembly (&xyvpis = a-yopa). 

d. The lengthening in 887 is properly the result of early contraction (erparo 
T ayos). On the pattern of such contracted forms irrational lengthening occurs 
when the first part of the compound ends in a consonant, as Sve-gAeyds (for 
duo-adeyys) cruel from ddAdyw care for. 


888. A noun forming the last part of a compound often changes 
its final syllable. 


N. Masculine or feminine nouns of the second or third declensions usually 
remain unaltered ; čv-ĝeos inspired, -ras childless. 
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a. -os, -ņ, -ov: form compound adjectives from nouns of the first declension, 
neuters of the second declension, nouns of the third declension, and from many 
verb-stems.  d-ripos dishonoured (rius) , aóv-8emrvos companion at table (detrvo-v 
meal), &v-a«uos bloodless (aina, 875), éxardy-xecpos hundred-handed (xelp), darpo- 
$ópos bringing tribute (dép-c), yew-ypápos geographer 871 b. N. (ypáp-w), ix6v- 
o-$áyos fish-eating (paryety 529. 5). 

b. -ys, -es: form compound adjectives from nouns of the first and third de- 
clensions, and from many verb-stems: d-rvx/s unfortunate (Tóxw), Əeka-erñs 
of ten years (péros), ed-edys beautiful in form (eldos), et-uabhs quick at learning 
(navddve, pab-), d-pavys invisible ($alvo, par). 

c. Other endings are -ns (gen. -ov) , -rns, -tnp : yew-uérpys surveyor (871 b. N.), 
vojo-Bér ns Law-giver (vopos, TLOnu, 0c), wndo-Borip shepherd (uijXov, Bó-axc feed). 

d. Neuters in -pa make adjectives in -uev: mpá'ypa thing, d-rpaypev inactive. 
phr mind becomes -ppwv : e/-opov well-minded, cheerful. —rarýp father becomes 
-TüTep: d-rdrwp fatherless, pido-rdrwp loving his father. 

e. Compounds of yñ land end in ~yews, -yews: Kard-yews subterranean, 
Aerró-yees of thin soil.— Compounds of vats ship, képas horn, yipas old age 
end in -ws, as mepl-vews supercargo, byI-kepeos lofty-antlered (163 a), d-yijpws free 
from old age. 


889. The last member of a compound is often a verbal element that is 
not used separately: dyahyar-o-rods statue-maker, sculptor, ùm-ýkoos subject 
(dxotw hear, axipxoa), Xoyo-ypádos speech-writer. -popos bringing, -8opos building, 
-Üpouos running are used separately in the meanings tribute, building, race. 


890. An abstract word can enter into composition only by taking a deriva- 
tive ending (usually ~a&) formed from a real or assumed compound adjective : 
vat-s ship, páxn fight = vat-paxos, whence vav-uaxía naval battle; «b well, 
Bovd counsel = e¥-Bovdos, whence e)-SovMa good counsel; áv-neg., doxy# rule 
= ğv-apxos, whence dv-apxla anarchy ; eb well, rpais doing = *ebrpütos, whence 
eb-rpatla well-doing. Contrast ¢d-Bovdia with po-BovA5 forethought, et-hoyia 
eulogy with mpé-doyos prologue. 

a. Only after a preposition does an abstract word remain unchanged: mpo- 
BovMj forethought. Exceptions are rare : pur Go-dopé receipt of wages (guo bbs, popa). 


891. Compound Verbs.— Verbs can be compounded directly only by prefix- 
ing a preposition, as cup-pdxouar fight along with. 

a. A preposition (apé-Geors) derived its name from this use as a prefix. Origi- 
nally all prepositions were adverbs modifying the verb, and in Homer are partly 
so used. See 1638, 1639. Cp. upheave and heave up. 


892. All compound verbs not compounded with prepositions are denomina- 
tives (ending in -ew) and formed from real or assumed compound nouns. From 
vais Ship and uáxm fight comes vatyaxos fighting in ships, whence vavyaxéw 
Jight in ships; so oikoĝopéw build a house from olxo-déuos house-builder (oikos, 
Sue). Contrast dva-relOw bring over, convince with á-miwréo disbelieve (&-mic- 

Tos); dvre-dAéyw speak against with éuo-royéw agree (òubħoyos agreeing). — «b 
yyw announce good news cannot form a verb edayyedhu. 

a. driudw (&árle) dishonour, daxpuxéo shed tears are exceptions. dv-opordw 
make unlike is not from áv- and dzor6w but from dv-duows unlike. 
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ACCENT OF COMPOUNDS 


893. Compounds generally have recessive accent, as gÀé-rīpos 
loving-honour (riu). But there are many exceptions, e.g. — 

a. Primitives in -á, -7, -ýs, -eós, -uós, and -£os usually keep their accent when 
compounded; except dissyllabic words in .-á, -#, -ýs whose first part is not a 
preposition. Thus, xpvrzjs judge, vroxpirys actor, óveupokpirgs interpreter of dreams. 

b. Compound adjectives in -7s, -es are usually oxytone: eùb-yevýs well-born. 

894. Compounds in -os (not -ros or -xos) formed by the union of a noun or 
adverb and the stem of a transitive verb are: 

a. oxytone, when they have along penult and an active meaning: orpar-nyés 
general. 

b. paroxytone, when they have short penult and an active meaning: marpo- 
króvos parricide, No-BóXos throwing-stones, Xauo-róuos throat-cutting, Vópo- 
pbpos water-carrier. 

c. proparoxytone, when they have a short penult and passive meaning: marpó- 
xrovos slain by @ father, d66-Bodos pelted with stones, Xaió-ropos with 
throat cut, aùró-ypapos written with one's own hand. 

N.— Active compounds of -oxos (2x-w, 878), -apxos (dpx-w), -cddos (oTAd-w 
rob), -mopbos (1rép6-» destroy) are proparoxytone; dví-oxos (rein-holder) chariot- 
eer, inm-apxos commander of horses, lepb-ctdos temple-robber, s roM-mop6os sacking 
cities. paBdotxos staff-bearer (ëaB86s) is contracted from paBdd-oxos. 


MEANING OF COMPOUNDS 


895: Compound nouns (substantives and adjectives) are divided, 
according to their meaning, into three main classes: determinative, 
possessive, and prepositional-phrase, compounds. 

a. The logical relation of the parts of compounds varies so greatly that boun- 
dary-lines between the different classes are difficult to set up, and a complete 
formal division is impossible. The poets show a much wider range of usage 
than the prose-writers. 


896. Determinative Compounds, — In most determinative compounds 
the first part modifies or determines the second part: the modifier 
stands first, the principal word second. 

Thus by hand-work a particular kind of work is meant, as contrasted with 
machine-work; cp. speech-writer and letier-writer, race-horse and horse-race. 

a. The first part may be an adjective, an adverb, a preposition, an inseparable 
prefix, or, in a few cases, a substantive. 


897.. There are two kinds of determinative compounds. 

(1) Descriptive determinative compounds. — The first part defines or ex- 
plains the second part in the sense of an adjective or adverb. (This class is 
less numerous than the second class.) 

&kpó-moMs upper city, citadel (&xpà rds), dub-Sovdos fellow-slave (òuoð ëou- 
Aedwr, cp. 885. 4 a), dyl-yoves late-born (dye yevóuevos), Tpo-BovAd forethought, 
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åupi-béārpov amphitheatre (a place-for-seeing round about), &-ypapos not written 
(o? yeypappévos). ; 
a. Copulative compounds are formed by the codrdination of two substantives 
. or adjectives : larpó-uavris physician and seer, yhuxd-muxpos sweetly-bitter. Similar 
is deaf-mute. So also in numerals: 6d-dexa two (and) ten = 12. 

b. Comparative compounds (generally poetic) are perendts honey-sweet 
(weds, dvs), moð-ývepos "Yos Iris, with feet swift as the wind. Cp. eagle-eyed, 
goldfish, blockhead. Such compounds are often possessive (898), as podo-d4- 
xrvhos rosy-jfingered, xpuco-Kouns golden-haired. 

(2) Dependent determinative compounds. — A substantive forming either 
the first or the second part stands in the sense of an oblique case (with or with- 
out a preposition) to the other part. : 

Accusative: Aoeyo-ypádos speech-writer (Adyous *páóev), erpar-wyós army- 
leading, general (erparóv dye), prr-dvOpwros loving mankind (pirdv &vüpámovs), 
8eci-Dalpov superstitious (8eüuos Tods dalpovas) ; Cp. pickpocket, sightseer, pains- 
taking, soothsayer, laughter-loving. 

Genitive: erparó-mebov camp (erparoU méOov ground on which an army is 
encamped). In dá&ó-Xo'yos worthy of mention (ägios Aéyov) the defining part 
stands second (869 c) and is governed by the adjective part like a preposition 
(ep. 899). Cp. ringmaster, law-officer, jest-book. 

(Ablative): ávepo-cxenjs sheltering from the wind ; cp. land-breeze, sea-breeze. 

Dative: icó-6cos godlike (¿cos Gp) ; cp. churchgoer, blood-thirsty. 

(Instrumental) : xep-o-roinros made by hand (xepel momrtós), xpvob-deros 
bound with gold (xpio@ derds) ; cp. thunder-struck, storm-swept, star-sown. 

(Locative): olxo-yevíjs born in the house (èv otre "yevópevos), ó8oi-mópos WAY- 
farer (879) ; cp. heart-sick. $ 

N. 1. — The Greeks did not think of any actual case relation as existing in these 
compounds, and the case relation that exists is purely logical. The same form 
may be analysed in different ways, as grddvOpwiros = pôv ávÜpórovs OF = ptos 
ávOpór wv. 

N. 2. — Such compounds may often be analysed by a preposition and a de- 
pendent noun : Ocó-õunros god-built (trò rv Gedy Sunrés). 


898. Possessive Compounds. — In possessive compounds the first 
part defines the second as in determinatives; but the whole com- 
pound is an adjective expressing a quality, with the idea of pos- 


session understood. In most possessive compounds the idea of 
having (2xwv) is to be supplied. 


So, in English, redbreast is a bird having a red breast, the first part being an 
attribute of the second. 

dpyups-rokes having æ silver bow; paxpé-xeip having long arms, long-armed ; 
6co-ebs. having the appearance (ei3os) of a god, godlike; eó-ópev having sound 
mind, temperate; Té0p-ermos having Jour horses; óub-rpomos of like character 
(&po- occurs only in compounds, but note gots like); wodu-népados many-headed ; 
eù-ruxhs having good fortune, fortunate ; Sexa-erhs lasting ten years (cp. a two- 
year-old) ; dudi-xtwr having pillars round about; Év-6cos inspired (having a god 
within: év éavrQ Gedy Éxwv). 
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a. Adjectives in -ec6%s from elðos form (áorep-o-ei0d,s star-like, Ix0u-o-e.8%s 
Jish-like, wnv-o-ed4s crescent, wodv-edys of many kinds, ¢patp-o-ed4s spherical) 
are to be distinguished from those in -édys derived from 8fw smell (833 a). 

b. English possessive compounds in -ed apply that ending only to the com- 
pound as a whole and not to either member. In Milton: deep-throated, white- 
handed, open-hearted ; in Keats: subtle-cadenced. Besides those in -ed there 
are others such as Bluebeard. 

c. Many possessive compounds begin with 4(v)- negative or dve- ill ; as -mas 
childless (having no children or not having children, maióas o)k Éycov), &-ripyos 
dishonoured (having no honour), dve-Bovdos ill advised: (having evil counsels). 


899. Prepositional-phrase Compounds. — Many phrases made of a 
preposition and its object unite to form a compound and take on 
adjectival inflection. Such compounds are equivalent to the phrases 
in question with the idea of being or the like added. 

dm-owos colonist (away from home : dm’ otkov) ; éyxeiplóws in the hand, dagger 
(éy xeipt) ; éyxópios native (in the country: èv xópo) ; ériaddrrios dwelling on 
the coast (éml @addrry) ; épéorios on the hearth (éd! éorig); karáyews under- 
ground, ep. subterranean (xara "y5s); mapá-8okos contrary to opinion (mapa 
6ó£av) ; rapd-ppwy out of one's mind, Lat. de-mens (rapa rjv ppéva) ; Vm-có8Uvos 
under liability to give account (ór eb60vais) ; so ppoddos gone ( =mpò 0000 yevd- 
pevos, op. 124a). 

a. From such phrases are derived verbs and substantives : éyxeiplie put into 
one's hands, entrust, Scaxerplfw have in hand, manage (8a xev), diaraody 
octave-scale (h dia rasv xopdav cupgpuwvia the concord through all the notes). 
By analogy to éxroddv out of the way (¿k roddv) come éurodaéy in the way and 
éurddios impeding, éumoditw impede. i 

b. The compounds of 899 represent bits of syntax used so frequently together 
that they have become adherent. 


PART IV 


SYNTAX 
DEFINITIONS 


900. A sentence expresses a thought. Syntax (otvraéis arranging 
together) shows how the different parts of speech and their different 
inflectional forms are employed to form sentences. 


901. Sentences are either complete or incomplete (904). 


902. Every complete sentence must contain two members: 

1. The Subject: the person or thing about which something is said. 

2. The Predicate: what is said about the subject. 

Thus, 76 6épos (subj.) éredevra (pred.) the summer | came to an end T. 3. 102, 
Habe (pred.) «fpv£ (subj.) a herald | came 3. 113. 


903. Complete sentences are simple, compound, or complex. In 
the simple sentence subject and predicate occur only once. A com- 
pound sentence (2162) consists of two or more simple sentences coór- 
dinated: rý 9 $erepaíg. éropedovro dd Tot meB(ov, kai Ticoagépyys eimero 
but on the next day they marched through the plain and Tissaphernes 
kept following them X. A.3.4.18. A complex sentence (2173) consists 
of a main sentence and one or more subordinate sentences: ómóre dé 
yédupav 9 Baívew, grrevdey exacros whenever it was necessary to cross a 
bridge, every one made haste 3. 4. 20, 


904. Incomplete sentences consist of a single member only. Such 
sentences stand outside the structure of the sentence. The chief 
‘classes of incomplete sentences are 

a. Interjections, such as &, ded, alat, otyor. 

b. Asseverations which serve as a predicate to a sentence spoken by another: 
val yes, surely, oU no, uáNwra certainly, kaħôs very well ! 

c. Headings, titles: Kópov ` Aváßacıs the Expedition of Cyrus, ' Avrvyórn the 
Antigone, evugaxlà ' Anvalev kal OerraAGv the Alliance of the Athenians and 
Thessalians C. I. A. 4. 2. 59 b. 

d. Vocatives (1283), and nominatives used in exclamation (1288). 

e. Exclamations without a verb: depo hither! 

N.— Examples of such incomplete sentences in English are oh, assuredly, 
no wonder, right about face, away, fire ! 
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905. True impersonal verbs (932) have a grammatical subject in the personal 
ending ; but the real subject is properly an idea more or less vague that is present 
to the mind of the speaker. Similar in nature are infinitives used in commands 
(2013). 

SYNTAX OF THE SIMPLE SENTENCE 

906. The most simple form of sentence is the finite verb: éo-r/ 
he-is, Xéyo-uev we-siy, ére-o0e you-follow. 

Here the subject is in the personal ending, the predicate in the verbal stem. 
No other single word than a verb can of itself form a complete sentence. 


907. The subject of a sentence is & substantive or one of its 
equivalents. 


908. Equivalents of the Substantive. — The function of the substantive 
may be assumed by a pronoun, adjective (in masculine and feminine more fre- 
quently with the article), numeral, participle, relative clause (ot éhj¢@noay Tov 
toreplwy Tabrà iy yeXNov those of the enemy who were captured made the same 
report X. A. 1. 7. 13); by the article with an adverb (oi róre the men of that day), 
or with the genitive (rà ris ruxns the incidents of fortune, fortune (1299)); by 
a prepositional phrase (ol dul roy Zwxpdry Socrates and his followers; él péya 
a great part), a preposition with a numeral (£$vyor cepi dxraxoglous about eight 
hundred took to flight X. H.6. 5. 10); by an infinitive with or without the article 
(1984, 2025); and by any word or phrase viewed merely as a thing (rò iets 
grav Aéyo, Thy Thuy héyw when I say You, I mean the State D. 18.88). Cp. 
1153g. (Furthermore, by a clause in a complex sentence, 2189. 1.) 

909. The predicate of a sentence is always a verb. The verb 
may either stand alone, as in IlepukAjs ámA0€ Pericles departed; or 
it may have certain modifiers, called complements to the predicate 
(nouns, participles, adverbs), as IlepukAfjs àmfAe mpôros first (épyito- 
pevos in anger; rére then). Cp. 924. 

910. Predicate Nouns. — Nouns (substantival or adjectival) are 
often used as complements to the predicate. Thus, 

a. A predicate substantive is a substantive forming part of the 
predicate and asserting something of its substantive: Iepudjs yoOn 
atparnyos Pericles was elected general, cikeobe éxcivov mpeoßevrýv you 
elected him envoy L. 13. 10. 

b. A predicate adjective is an adjective forming part of the predicate 
and asserting something of its substantive: ó dvijp 8(xatós éore the man 
is just, évoutcav YlepuxAéa. ebrux9 they thought Pericles fortunate. 

911. A predicate substantive or adjective may often be distinguished from 
an attributive (912) in that the former implies some form of efva be. Thus, 


mpecBevr)» and eórux9 in 910. After verbs signifying to name or call, erar 
is sometimes expressed (1615). 


912. Attributive Adjective.— An attributive adjective is an adjec- 


tive simply added to a noun to describe it, and not forming any part 
of an assertion made about it: ó &íkaros åvýp the just-man. 
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913. All adjectives that are not attributive are predicate. So mpQro. ági- 
kovro they were the first to arrive (1042 b), roórg ply xpüpac I treat this man 
as a friend (= obros, ó xpGpar, plros srt). 


914. Under adjectives are included participles: ó uéXXwv (attrib.) móXeuos 
the future war, Taira eimóv (pred.) ámjíev saying this he went off, ópQ ce 
xpUrrovra (pred.) I see you hiding. 


915. Predicate substantives, adjectives, and participles, in agreement either 
with subject or object, are more common in Greek than in English, and often 
call for special shifts in translation: peredpous éfekójucav tas dudéas they lifted 
the wagons and carried them out X. A.1.5.8. Cp. 1579. 


916. Appositive. — An appositive is a noun added to another noun 
or to a pronoun to describe or define it: MudAriddys ó orparyyós Mil- 
tiades, the general, ipets of tepets you, the priests, roro, 6 ob elmes, det 
répeotl, oxoAy this, which you mentioned, is always present, (I mean) 
leisure P. Th. 172 d. 


917. Copula.— An indeterminate verb that serves simply to couple 
a predicate substantive or adjective to the subject is called a copula: 
Bevodav iv AOnvatos Xenophon was an Athenian. 

a. The most common copulative verbs are elva: be and ylyvec@ar become. 
Many other verbs serve as copulas: ka6(erao0a« become, wepixévar, vrdpxer, wéderv 
(poetical) be, 8oketv seem, palverbar appear, kaħeîshar, óvond teo Oar, dover, ike 
(poetical) be called, rvyxávew, rupe» (poet. ) happen, turn out, alpeicbar be chosen, 
voulterOar be regarded, xpiverOar be judged, and the like. 


918. a.-The copula is strictly the predicate or isa part of the predicate with 
its supplements. ; 

b. The above verbs may also be complete predicates: gor: beds there ts a god. 

c. For the omission of the copula, see 944. 

dà. A predicate substantive or adjective stands in the same case as the subject 
when coupled to it by a copulative verb (939). 

e. For eva, added to a copulative verb, see 1615. 


919. Object. — A verb may have an object on which its action is 
exerted. The object is a substantive (or its equivalent, 908) in an 
oblique case. An object may be direct (in the accusative) or indirect 
(in the genitive or dative): K$pos 9óce. EÉ uvüs (direct) +@ SovAw (in- 
direct) Cyrus will give sia minae to the slave, ¿ka Bov «5s Cavys (indirect) 
tov "Opóvrav (direct) they took hold of Orontas by the girdle X. A. 1. 
6. 10. 


920. Transitive and Intransitive Verbs. — Verbs capable of taking 
a direct object are called transitive because their action passes over 
to an object. Other verbs are called intransitive. . 

a. But many intransitive verbs, as in English, are used transitively (1558, 
1559), and verbs usually transitive often take an indirect object (1341 ff., 1460 f., 
1471 ff.). 

GREEK GRAM.—17 
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KINDS OF SIMPLE SENTENCES 


921. Simple sentences have six forms: Statements; Assump- 
tions, Commands, Wishes; Questions; and Exclamations. Of these, 
Assumptions, Commands, and Wishes express will. See 2153 ff. 


EXPANSION OF THE SIMPLE SENTENCE 


922. The subject and the predicate máy be expanded by amplifi- 
eation or qualification: 


923. Expansion of the Subject. — The subject may be expanded: A. By 
amplification: mevlas kal Waolwy dmérAevcav Xenias and Pasion sailed away. 
B. By qualification: 1. By an attributive adjective, ó dyads åvýp the good man, 
an attributive substantive denoting occupation, condition, or age, ¿yp erpaTwyós 
a captain (986), an adjective pronoun or numeral: Zuérepos $Aos a friend of 
ours, Bio ratdes two children. 2. By the genitive of a noun or substantive pro- 
noun (adnominal or attributive genitive): eré$avos xpvcoU a crown of gold, à 
rarhp ju!» our father. 8. By a prepositional phrase: 640s card roô ynddgou 
a way down the hill. 4. By an adverb: of viv dvOpwra the men of the present 
day. 5. By an appositive (916). A substantive in any case may be qualified 
like the subject. 


924. Expansion of the Predicate. — The predicate may be expanded: A. By 
amplification : oi Noxà'yol &ríjX8ov kal émolovv ovre the captains departed and did 
so. B. By qualification: 1. By the oblique case of a noun, a substantive pro- 
noun, ora numeral. This is called the object (919, 920). Thus: ópG róv &vàpa 
I see the man, gwvris dxotw I hear a voice, eimero TG iyyeuó»w. he followed the 
guide, dvyamü $u8s he loves us, évikqce Thy páxmv he won the battle (cognate 
accusative, 1567), Ziwxa éka I gave ten. The oblique case may be followed by 
an adnominal genitive or a dative::ópQ moAXoUs rQv moNwrQv I see many of the 
citizens. 2. By a preposition with its appropriate case: GAGov érè ras ckwvás 
they went to their tents. 3. By an infinitive: é@é\ec ámeX0etv. he wishes to depart. 
4. By a participle: &p£oua: Aéycov I will begin my speech. 5. By an adverb or 
adverbial expression: eó terc let him know well, rs vvkrós 20e he came during 
the night, àrf$Me rpvratos he departed on the third day (1042). On complements ' 
to the predicate, see 909. 


AGREEMENT: THE CONCORDS 


925. There are three concords in simple sentences : 

1. A finite verb agrees with its subject in number and person 
(949). 

2. A word in apposition with another word agrees with it in case 
(976). 

3. An adjective agrees with its substantive in gender, number, and 
case (1020). 

(For the concord of relative pronouns, see 2501.) 
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926. Apparent violation of the concords is to be explained either by 

a. Construction according to sense, where the agreement is with the 
real gender or number (e.g. 949 a, 950-953, 958, 996, 997, 1013, 1044, 
1050, 1055 a, 1058 b); or by 

b. Attraction, when a word does not have its natural construction 
because of the influence of some other word or words in its clause 
(eg. 1060 ff, 1239, 1978, 2465, 2502, 2522 ff.). This principle 
extends to moods and tenses (2183 ff.). 


THE SUBJECT 


927. The subject of afinite verb is in the nominative: Kipos éfjóà 
Cyrus called out. 


928. The subject nominative may be replaced 

a. By a prepositional phrase in the accusative: évdtpueloGe kað’ éxdorous re kal 
lipravres consider individually and all together T. 7. 64. 

b. By a genitive of the divided whole (1318): IIeANgvets 62 karà Oeomidas "yevó- 
evo éuáxovró Te kal ¿v x ópg Érimrov ékarépov the Pellenians who were opposed 
to the Thespians kept up the contest and several on both sides fell on the spot 
X. H. 4. 2. 20. 


OMISSION OF THE SUBJECT 


929. An unemphatic pronoun of the first or second, person is 
generally omitted: Aéye rov vópov read the law (spoken to the clerk 
of the court) D. 21. 8. 


930. An emphatic pronoun is generally expressed, as in contrasts: od uév 
ketvoy éküéxov, yò & meua do thou wait for him, but I will depart S. Ph. 123. 
But often in poetry and sometimes in prose the pronoun is expressed when no 
contrast is intended. The first of two contrasted pronouns is sometimes omitted : 
GAG, ef BovrEL, nev’ éml TO orparedpuar, eyo F ¿0éNo wopeterbar but, if you prefer, 
remain with your division, T am willing to go X. A.3.4.41. Cp. 1190, 1191. 


931. The nominative subject of the third person may be omitted 


a. When itis expressed or implied in the context: ó ods rarhp offerat wh Tà 
foxara ré6y your father is afraid lest he suffer death X. C. 3.1. 22. 

b. When the subject is indefinite, especially when it is the same person or 
thing as the omitted subject of a preceding infinitive (937 a) : rod olera: eidévar 
(&ua0(8), & obk oióev the ignorance of thinking one knows what one does not 
know P. A.29 b. Often in legal language: 6 vóuos, ds Kededer rà émvroÜ éeivoi 
O.x0écOn. Ómcs av eOérAy the law, which enjoins that a man has the right to dis~- 
pose of his property as he wishes Is. 2. 13. 

c. When a particular person is meant, who is easily understood from the 
situation : rods vóuovs &va'yvácerac he (the clerk) will read the laws Aes. 3. 15. 

d. When it is a general idea of person, and usually in the third person plural 
of verbs of saying and thinking- òs Aéyouew as they say D. 5.18. So pact they 
Say, olovra: people think ; cp. aiunt, ferunt, tradunt. 
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e. In descriptions of locality: 7v ë kpnuvddes for it (the place) was steep T. 7. 84. 
f. In impersonal verbs (932, 994). 


932. Impersonal Verbs (905). —'The subject of a true impersonal 
verb is'a vague notion that cannot be supplied from the context: 
dye Fv it was late, kaħôs-ëye it is well, jòn v àpdi ayopay rAGOovoay 
it was already about the time when the market-place is full X. &. 1.8.1, 
aird où rpouxëpet it (the course of events) did not go well with him 'T. 1.109. 


933. An impersonal verb the subject of which may be derived from 
the context is called quasi-impersonal. 


a. When the indefinite it anticipates an infinitive or subordinate proposition 
which forms the logical subject (1985). So with doxe? it seems, cvpBatver it hap- 
pens, terre it ts permitted, rpére:, rpoojxe it is fitting, patvera: it appears, 
éyévero it happened, ciche: pe venit me in mentem, yro? it is evident, etc. Thus, 
bus mpoorxe: mpobüuorépovs evar it behooves you to be more zealous X. A. 3. 2. 15, 
clover abrovs örws àv otkade ddixwrTa it came into their thoughts how they should 
reach home 6. 1. 1T. 

b. So also with xp, de? it is necessary ; as, õe? o’ eA0etv you ought to go (lit. to 
go binds yow). The impersonal construction with -réov is equivalent to de? (2152 a): 
BonOnréov éori rois mpåypasıv ùuîv you must rescue the interests at stake D. 1. 17. 


934. In some so-called impersonal verbs the person is left unexpressed be- 
cause the actor is understood or implied in the action. So 

a. In expressions of natural phenomena originally viewed as produced by a 
divine agent: fpovr& tonat, ver pluit, velper ningit, xemdte it is stormy, “see 
it shook, there was an earthquake. The agent (Zeds, 6 0eós) is often (in Hom. 
always) expressed, as Zeds dorpdare luppiter fulget. 

b. When the agent is known from the action, which is viewed as alone of 
importance : cadmige the trumpet sounds (i.e. ó caNmveykrijs caNrlpec the trumpeter 
sounds the trumpet), éxjprte proclamation was made (scil. ó xijpué), onualver the 
signal is given (scil. ó kfüpv£ or 6 caNrveykris). 


935. In impersonal passives the subject is merely indicated in the verbal 
ending: Aéyerai re kal ypdderar speeches (Mod and writings (ypdupara) are 
composed P. Phae. 261p. This construction is relatively rare, but commonest 
in the perfect and pluperfect: od« dXXws abrots werévnrar their labour has not 
been lost P. Phae. 232 a, érel adrots rapecxevacro when their preparations were 
completed X. H. 1. 3. 20. 


936. Subject of tbe Infinitive. — The subject of the infinitive is in 


the accusative: éxéAevov aùroùs vopeieoÓ0a, they ordered that they should 
proceed X. A. 4.2.1. 


a. See 1975. On the nominative subject of the infinitive, see 1079. 


937. Omission of the Subject of the Infinitive. — The subject of the in-. 
finitive is usually not expressed when it is the same as the subject or object - 
(direct or indirect) of the principal verb: £$« é04£^ew he said he was willing 
X. A. 4. 1. 27 (contrast dixit se velle), mávres alroüvrac robs 0cobs rà paha dmo- 
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rpéreiw. everybody prays the gods to avert evil X. S. 4.47, Bós wor rpets hudpis pta 
abro grant me the control of him for three days X.C.1.3.11. Cp. 1060, 1973. 

a. An indefinite subject of the infinitive (rá, ¿r0póómous) is usually omitted. 
Cp. 931 b, 1980. 


CASE OF THE SUBJECT: THE NOMINATIVE 


938. The nominative is the case of the subject; the oblique cases, 
with the exception of the adnominal genitive (1290 ff.) and adnominal 
dative (1502), are complements of the predicate. 


939, The nominative is the case of the subject of a finite verb and 
of a predicate noun in agreement with the subject. TIpdgevos wap?v 
Proxenus was present X. A. 1. 2. 9, KAéapxos. $vyàs jv Clearchus was 
an exile 1. 1. 9. 


a. On the nominative subject of the infinitive, see 1973 ; in exclamations, 1288. 


940. Independent Nominative. — The nominative may be used independ- 
ently in citing the names of persons and things: mpocelAnge Thy rÀv TovopQv 
kohv érevvpulàv aUkooávrazs he received the common appellation of the vile, i.e. 
‘informer’ Aes. 2. 90, rà è bets brav Myo, MéEyw riv móNw when I say You, I 
mean the State D.18.88. Cp. 908. (The accus. is also possible.) So in lists 
(cp. 904 c): rlOnus S80 roinrixijs elm ` Ola pev kal dvOpwrlyn I assume two kinds of 
poetry: the divine and the human P. Soph. 266 d. 


941. Asentence may begin with the nominative as the subject of the thought 
in place of an oblique case: of 5é $[Xou, dv ris érlornrat adbrots xphcbar, Tl phropev 
aùroùs civar; but as for friends, if one knows how to treat them, what shall we call 
them ? X. O. 1. 14 (for rods õè pidovs . . . rl hooper eivat). 

a. On the nominative in suspense see under Anacoluthon (Index). 


942. In referring to himself in letters a man may use his own name in the 
nominative, either in apposition to the first person contained in the verb (976), or 
as subject of a verb in the third person : OeuterokMgs rw rapa cé I, Themistocles, 
have come to you T. 1. 137, ' Apra£ép£ns voulet Artaxerxes thinks X. H. 6. 1. 31. 

a. A speaker referring to himself in the third person usually soon reverts 
to the first person (D. 18. 79). 

943. When there is no danger of obscurity, the subject may shift without 
warning: play uiv vaüv Nauflávovuciv, ras 0. àAXàs oük edurPOnoay, AN ámodebyovoi 
they captured one ship; the rest they were unable to capture; but they (the 
ships) escaped T. 71. 25, rv vóuev abrGv dxovere Ti keXebovot kal Tl rapafefkasuv 
hear what the laws themselves command and what transgressions they (my oppo- 
nents) have committed D. 59. 115. 


THE PREDICATE 
Omission of the Verb 


944, Ellipsis of the Copula. — The copulative verb éa, is often 
omitted, especially the forms éo7{ and eisi. This occurs chiefly 
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a. In general or proverbial statements: xou 4$ Túx?Q kal Tò pédrov åópārov 
chance is common to all aud the future cannot be scanned 1. 1. 20; b. in expres- 
sions of necessity, duty, etc.: dvdyxn puddrrecbar it is necessary to be on our 
guard D.9.6. So with Spa, kaipós, elkós, xpeóv, ôéov, verbals in -réov (2152), as 
Geparevréov Tous Geots we must serve the gods X. M. 2. 1. 28; c. with various 
adjectives: ¿&Ëos, duvarés, mpó@buos, Slxasos, ofos, ppobõos, Érouxos ; thus, 4) Pix? 
SovAebew rolun the soul is ready to be a servant P. Phae. 252 a, ef rts éreporQy 
mórepov kpetrrov if anybody should ask whether it is better X. M. 1. 1. 9. 


945. Other forms of eva: are less commonly omitted: kowewvetr érowos (scil. 
elut), ouat 08 kal Adxnra Tórëe (scil. érouorv elvai) I am ready to assist you and 
I think that Laches here is also ready P. Lach. 180 a, o? cù Xovyoypádos (scil. ef); 
are you not a speech-writer? D. 19. 250, wk èv uéeq (scil. v) the night was half 
gone Aes. 3. Tl, aroma Aéyeis kal obõauðs rpds cob (scil. Üvra) you are talking 
absurdly and not at all like yourself X.M. 2. 3. 15, rots Geots peylorn xápis 
(scil. Zorw) to the gods let our heartiest thanks be given X. C. 1. 5. 12. Cp. 1041. 


946. Inlively discourse the form of a verb signifying £o do, speak, come, go, 
etc., may be omitted for brevity. The ellipsis is often unconscious and it is 
frequently uncertain what is to be supplied to complete the thought. Thus, +£ 
dAdo (scil. érolycav) $ éreBoóNevoav ; what else did they do except plot against us ? 
T. 3. 89, oddév &XXo (scil. wordy) 1) TÓNw Thy abroD drodrelrwr doing nothing else ex- 
cept leaving his native city 2. 16, tva rf (scil. yévnrar) ; to what purpose ? D. 19. 257, 
mepl uiv rovrov Kara oxodyy (scil. NéEw) about this by and by 24. 187, ph pol ye 
púðovs (scil. MEnre) none of your legends for me! Ar. Vesp. 1179, àAN (ekéjac6e) 
érepov but consider another point L.18.79, & pire aspe, mo? 69 (scil. el) kal 
mólev (scil. fees); my dear Phaedrus whither, I beg of you, are you going and 
whence do you come ? P. Phae. 227 a, oix és xópakas (scil. éppijcers) ; will you not be 
off to the crows ? Ar. Nub. 871, zpós ce (scil. ixeredw) yovárwv Y entreat thee by 
thy knees E. Med. 324. Cp. 1599. ° 


947. Kal raüra and that too takes up a preceding expression: dypuorépovs 
aùroùs drépnve . . . kal rair’ els abróv he made them more savage and that too 
towards himself P. G. 516 c; often with concessive participles (2083): Méveva 
9 obk é(jret kal radra wap ' Apualov Qv ToU Mévevos £&£vov he did not ask for Menon 
and that too although he came from Ariaeus, Menon s gvest-friend X. A. 2. 4. 15. 
Cp. 1246, 2082. 

948. A verb that may easily be supplied from the context is often omitted. 
Thus, éàv pddw, ratooua (scil. roy) 8 ye dxwy rods if I learn better, Z shall 
leave off doing what Ido unintentionally P. A. 26a, duedrroas @smep of rodot (scil. 
éripedobvrat) not caring for what most men care for 36 b, éav abOus enrioere Tara, 
ourws (Scil. Zxovra) ebpjoere if you inquire about this later, you will find that it 
isso 24b. See under Brachylogy (Index). 


CONCORD OF SUBJECT AND PREDICATE 


949. A finite verb agrees with its subject in number and person. 


Thus, zoro Tò wigicua eyévero this bill was passed L. 13. 56, à Sé50cn’ éyó wh 
máy dues which I fear lest you may suffer D. 9. 65, Ñv & dxopnglowvras ol &ddoL, 
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mev Ümavres rotprad but if the rest vote against (following), we shall all 
return back again X. A. 1.4. 15, rà £vo rác piw eordv ¿uó these two strangers 
are friends of mine P. G. 487 a. 

a. The verbal predicate, when a copulative verb (017), may be attracted 
to the number of a predicate noun, which often stands between subject and 
verb: rò xwplov ToÜro, Ümep mpórepov 'Evvéa, dol ékaoXoüvro this place which was 
formerly called Nine Ways T. 4. 102, ärāv tò uécor rÀv rev Foav orddioe pets 
the entire space between the walls was three stades X. A.1. 4. 4. So with the 
participles of such copulative verbs: ry» $óori» Sudxere os dyabdy öv (for obcav) 
you chase after pleasure as if it were a good P. Pr. 8954 c, 


WITH ONE SUBJECT 
Subject in the Singular, Verb in the Plural 


950. With singular collective substantives (996) denoting persons 
and with like words implying a plural, the verb may stand in the 
plural. 

Thus, rà orparéredov év airíg Éxovres roy Ayu dvexdpouv the army returned 
holding Agis at fault T. 5.60, rowtra dxovodca 7j móbus ` Ayma INRoy ethovro Bacca 
the city, after hearing such arguments, chose Agesilaus king X.H.3.8.4. So 
with govM$ senate, pépos part, rM00os multitude, dfuos people, bxdos throng. 


951. So with gkacros: r&v éavroU exacros kai waldwy kal xpmudrey üpxovci 
every man is master of his own children and property X. R. L. 6. 1. 


952. If éxacros, éxdrepos, dAdos are added in apposition to a plural subject, 
the verb generally remains plural: éyó re kai eù paxpdy byoy Exdrepos ümerelyauev 
both you and I have carried on a long controversy P. Pr. 8012. If the verb 
follows the apposition, it may be singular: oóro uév Gddos Adda Eyer these say, 
some one thing, some another X. A.2.1.15. Cp. 982. 


953. A subject in the singular, followed by a clause containing the prepo- 
sition perá with, rarely takes a plural verb: “Ad«Biddns perà Mavriéov Urry 
ebrophoavres aréSpacay Alcibiades and Mantitheus escaped because they were 
well provided with horses X. H. 1. 1. 10. 


Subject in the Dual, Verb in ihe Plural 
954. The first person dual agrees in form with the first person plural (462). 


955. A dual subject may take a plural verb: Eevodóvr: mpooérpexov 
Bío veivíoke two youths ran up to Xenophon X.A.4.3.10. In the 
orators the dual verb is almost always used. 


956. The dual and plural verb may alternate: atpeow elhérqy Te kal dverpd- 
£avro the two souls have made their choice and put it into effect P. Phae. 
256 c. 


957. The neuter dual may be followed by the dual, the plural, or the singular 
verb (A 104, 200, M 466). 
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Subject in the Plural, Verb in the Singular 


958. A neuter plural subject is regarded as a collective (996), and 
has its verb in the singular: xoAà jv rà o&yw. the sacrifices were 
propitious X. A. 4. 8. 19. I j 

N. — The neuter plural seems to have been originally in part identical in 
form with the feminine singular in à, and to have had a collective meaning. 


959. A plural verb may be used when stress is laid on the fact 
that the neuter plural subject is composed of persons or of several 
parts: ra vé Tov Aaxedaipoviwy abrov é£émegav the Lacedaemonian 
magistrates despatched him T. 4. 88, davepà joay koi irrov Kol àyÜpómov 
iyyn roAdd many traces both of horses and of men were plain X. A. 1.7.17. 

a. With the above exception Attic regularly uses the singular verb. Homer 
uses the singular three times as often as the plural, and the plural less frequently 
with neuter adjectives and pronouns than with substantives. In some cases 
(B 135) the metre decides the choice. 


960. Following the construction of oxe? raóra, we find óó£av rara when it 
had been thus decided X. A. 4.1.13, and also ddfavra raðra X. H.3.2.19. See 
2078 a. 

961. Pindaric Construction. A masculine or feminine plural subject occa- 
sionally is used with .go71, 7v, ylyverat, aS: tore kal év rats dAdats móNecuy üpxovrés 
re xal Sfuos there are in the other cities too rulers and populace P. R.462e. The 
verb usually precedes, and the subject is still undetermined ; hence the plural 
is added as an afterthought. (Cp. Shakesp. ** far behind his worth | Comes all 
the praises.) In Greek poetry this construction is rarely-used with other verbs. 
On £eri» ot, see 2513. 

a. %v was originally plural (464 e. D), and seems to survive in that use. . 


Subject in the Plural, Verb in the Dual 


962. A plural subject may take a dual verb when the subject is a 
pair or two pairs: af tro 8papyérny the span of mares ran W 392. 

a. This is common when úo, &udw, áuóórepo: are used with a plural subject: 
dvo0 dvdpes mpoceA0óvre “Arye ScedeyvéoOnv uh ovetv udxny two men coming to Agis 
urged him not to fight T. 5.59. But even with these words the plural is pre- 
ferred, The neuter plural with dvo rarely takes the dual verb (P. Tim. 56e). 


WITH TWO OR MORE SUBJECTS 


963. (I) When the subjects are different individuals or things and 
stand in the third. person 

964. With two subjects in the singular, the verb may be dual or plural: 
Kpirlas kal ' ANifidógs. eSuvdoOny ékelv xpopuévo cuppaxy TOv erOipidy kparetr 
Critias and Alcibiades were able to keep control of their appetites by the help 
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of his example X. M. 1.2. 24, Eüpvuéócv kal ZodokM)s dgixduevoe és Képxtipay éorpd- 
Teucay On their arrival in Corcyra Eurymedon and Sophocles proceeded to make 
an attack T. 4. 46. 

965. In Homer the verb may intervene between the subjects (Alcemanic’ 
Construction): eis ' Axépovra. Hupipheyébwv re béovaw K ókbrós re Pyriphlegethon 
and Cocytus flow into Acheron x 518. 

966. The verb may agree with the nearest or most important of two or more 
subjects. The verb may be placed 

a. Before both subjects: xe pév ó Oepoo'yópüs kal ó Efixerros els Aéafov kal 
@xouv éke? Thersagoras and Execestus came to Lesbos and settled there 1). 28. 143. 

b. After the first subject: ó re YloAéuapxos xe kal ’Adeluavros kal Nucüparos 
kal &\dor tuvés Polemarchus came and Adimantus and Niceratus and certain 
others P. R. 827 b, arvos Sxero kal ol ody avrà. Phalinus and his companions 
departed X. A. 2. 2. 1. 

c. After both subjects: rò Bovħeurhpiov kal ó ĝuos wapoparar the senate and 
the people are disregarded Aes. 3.250. (Cp. Shakesp. “my mistress and her 
sister stays.” ) Š 


967. (IT) With several subjects referring to different persons the 
verb is in the plural; in the first person, if one of the subjects is first 
person; in the second person, if the subjects are second and third 
person: duels 8e kai eyo rade Aéyopev but you and I say this P. L. 661 b, 
uels Kai ofde ook dAXwv dv Twa ÓvvoieÜo. yv dev we and these men 
could, not sing any other song 666 d, où où pdvos oùðè of aoi (Aot prot 
tavrnv ddfav čoyere not you alone nor your friends are the first who have 
held this opinion 888 b. 


968. But the verb may be singular if it refers to the nearer or more important 
or more emphatic subject: mápeuu kal èyò kal otros Ppivloxos kal IIoNvkpárgs Iam 
present and so are Phryniscus here and Polycrates X. A.T. 2.29. 

969. The verb may agree in person with the nearer or more important sub- 
ject: cú re yàp "EXAqv ef kal pets. for you are q Greek and so are we X. A. 2. 1. 16. 

970. With subjects connected by the disjunctives 7 or, 5 —7) either — or, 
ebre—obre neither— nor, the verb agrees in number with the nearer subject 
when each subject is taken by itself: otre od oUr àv &XXos ovddels Sivacr’ üvreurety 
neither you nor anybody else could reply X. M. 4. 4.7. 

971. When the subjects are taken together, the plural occurs: à Amuo$Qv 1) 
Ompuróns Exover TOv ¿uQ what Demophon or Therippides have of my property 
D.27.12. This is unusual, 

.972. When 7 than unites two subjects, if the verb follows 7, it agrees with 
the second subject: zúx7 del BéXrtov 5 hues $uOv abrO» émunehoúneña fortune 
always takes better care of us than we do of ourselves D. 4. 12. $ 


CONCORD OF PREDICATE SUBSTANTIVES 


973. A predicate substantive agrees with its subject in case: 
Mugs v orparyyós Miltiades was a general. 
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974. A predicate substantive may agree in gender and number 
with its subject; but this is often impossible: róxo rà Óvyràv epáypara 
the affairs of mortals are chance "Trag. frag. p. 782, mávr jv '"AXéfavópos 
Alexander was everything D. 23. 120. 


975. A predicate substantive or adjective agrees with the subject of the 
governing verb when the subject of the infinitive is omitted because it is the 
same as that of the governing verb (937): oóx ógokoyñce ükNwros ğkew I shall 
not admit that I ave come uninvited P. S. 174d, etwep á£toÜpev. drevGepor elvat if 
indeed we claim to be free X. C. 8.1. 4. 


On the agreement of demonstrative and relative pronouns with a 
predicate substantive, see 1239, 2502 e. 


APPOSITION 


976. Concord. — An appositive (916) agrees in ease with the word 
it describes: xóAaku devo Onpío kai peyiorn BAdBy to a flatterer, a ter- 
rible beast and a very great source of injury P. Phae. 240b. An 
appositive also agrees in case with the pronoun contained in a verb: 
TarOdBros, ko, Aavolüev tanpérns I, Talthybius, have come, the servant 
of the Danaids E. Hec. 503. Cp. 942. 


977. An appositive to a possessive pronoun stands in the genitive, in 
agreement with the personal pronoun implied in the possessive: rdv éuòv 
(= éuoU) roi raAaurópov Biov the life of me, wretched one Ar. Plut. 83, rà bué- 
Tep (= Up) atr&v Kometobe you will regain your own D. 4. 7. Cp. 1200.2. b, 
1202. 2. b. 


978. An appositive in the genitive may follow an adjective equivalent to a 


genitive: 'A£qvatos (=’A@nvav) öv, róňews rs ueylargs being an Athenian, a 
citizen of the greatest city P. A. 29 d. 


979. Agreement in number between the appositive and its noun is unneces- 
sary and often impossible: Ofar, wéds áervyelrov Thebes, a neighbouring city 
Aes. 3. 138. So with dépa in poetry: yduos, xpbcs Agpodirns Spa, marriage, 
gift of golden Aphrodite Theognis 1293. 

980. An appositive to two substantives is dual or plural: @dppos xal fios, 
&dpove Eup Pothw daring and fear, two unintelligent counsellors P. Tin. 69 d, Urros 
móvos re, kúpot avropórac. sleep and toil, supreme conspirators A. Eum. 127. 


981. Partitive Apposition (ox54a Kal? óXov kai pépos, construction of 
the whole and part). The parts are represented by the appositives, 
-which stand in the same case as the whole, which is placed first to 
show the subject or object of the sentence: ci» 686, 4 niv eis paxdpwr 
vijgovs, ń € eis ráprapov two roads, the one to the Islands of the Blest, 
the other to Tartarus P. G. 524 a (distributive apposition). The apposi- 
tives are generally in the nominative (6 uév, 7 à; oi wer, of 82), rarely 
in the accusative. 


986] APPOSITION: 967 


a. The whole may stand in the singular: Adyerae Pox} $ uv vobv Éyem, 5$ 
66 ävorav; with regard to the soul, is one said to have intelligence, the other folly? 
P. Ph. 93 b. 


982. To the word denoting the whole the appositive may be a 
collective singular (adjunctive apposition): otro. pèv Ados Ada éy: 
these say, some one thing, some another X. A. 2.1.15 (cp. ?pórov 8 dAXos 
4AÀo P.Charm. 153 e), of orparnyot Bpaxéws ékaoTos dredoyjoato each 
of the generals defended himself briefly X.H.1.7.5. Cp. 952. 

983. The apposition may be limited to one or more parts: Hekorovpñcuot kal 
ol Evupaxot rà Ojo pépn two-thirds of the Peloponnesians and the allies T. 2. 4T. 
Often with participles: (oi 'A65vatoc) áveuríüja8qra» kal rebde ToU Érovs, $áckovres 
ol pec Bórepo. máħar Q8eo0a the Athenians belhought themselves of this verse too, 
the old men saying that it had been uttered long before 'T. 2. 54. 


984. In partitive apposition emphasis is laid on the whole, which is stated 
at once as the subject or object of the sentence. In the genitive of the divided 
whole (1806) emphasis is laid on the parts ; thus, rQv móXecv al pèv tupavvotivras, ai 
8e Snpoxparotvrat, ai 06 dpirroxparodvrat of slates some are despotic, others demo- 
cratic, others aristocratic P. R. 338 d. 


985. Construction of the Whole and Part in Poetry.—In Homer and 
later poets a verb may take two objects, one denoting the person, the other the 
part especially affected by the action: rév ð dope wht’ adxdva him he smote 
in the neck with his sword A 240, $ ce wédas vilperi she will wash thy feet 7 356. 
But the accusative of the part, often explained as an appositive, was an external 
object (1554 b) that became an accusative of respect (1601 a). In'Axeuotew 8e péya 
obévos ÉuBaN éxdorw xapdly and she set mighty strength in the heart of each of the 
Achaeans A 11, éxáerq is a partitive appositive, xapdty is local dative and gram- 
matically independent of "Axa. The construction is very rare in prose: 
Tots vidow abrdv peri) Tapayevopévn rais poxais if virtue is imparted in the souls 
of their sons P. Lach. 190 b. 

986. Attributive Apposition. — A substantive may be used as an 
attributive to another substantive. This is common with substan- 
tives denoting occupation, condition, or age (usually with åvýp, dv0po- 
TOS, yuy): åre pýrop a public speaker, vp rípavvos G despot, peo Bura 
dyOpwro. old men, ypats ywH an old woman. So also seArac ral Opdxes 
Thracian targeteers X. A.1. 2. 9, GÀ«8pos Maxeduy a scoundrel of a Mace- 
donian D.9. 31, "EAAsv (for 'EAXgwukós), as ot “EAAyves reAracrai the 
Greek targeteers X. A. 6. 5. 26. 

a. In standard prose "EAAqr is used as an adjective only of persons (in poetry 
also of things). 

b. The addition of dvip often implies respect: &vópes orparidrae fellow sol- 
diers X. A. 1. 8. 8, & üvópes dtxarrai jurymen, gentlemen of the jury D. 2T. 1. 
(Cp. foemen.) The addition of ävôpwros often implies contempt: dvPpwiros yéns 
a juggling fellow Aes. 2. 153. 

c. Many of the substantives thus qualified by an attributive substantive were 
originally participles, as yépwr ¿>p an old man P. Lys. 223 b. 
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987. Descriptive Apposition. — Here the appositive describes some- 
thiug definite that has just been mentioned: 2 jyerépa mods, 7 kow) 
Karadvyi) rv EA ver our city, the common refuge of the Greeks Aes. 
3. 134. 


988. Explanatory Apposition. — Here the appositive explains a 
general or vague statement: roórov tīpôpan ev rpvtaveiw avrjoeos I 
propose this as the penalty, maintenance in the Prytaneum P. A. 37a, 
peylotov kokod dradduy}, movgpías deliverance from the greatest of evils, 
vice P. G. 478d. So in geographical statements: Kimpov ikave.. . és 
Ilá$ov she came to Cyprus, to Paphos 0 362; cp. és Awpras, Boóv to the 
territory of the Dorians in which Boeum lies T. 1. 107. 


989. In Homer the substantival article at the beginning of a sentence may 
be followed by an appositive noun at or near the end: 4 ò dékove’ dua Tosi yuy? 
klev but she, the woman, went unwillingly with them A 348. 


990. Toro, aùrò Toro, aùró, éxetvo often introduce emphatically a following 
substantive (or an equivalent, 008): éketvo kepóalvew iyyetrar, Thy hõovýv this 
` (namely) pleasure it regards as gain P. R. 006 b. Cp. 1248. 


991. Apposition to a Sentence. — À noun in the nominative or 
accusative may stand in apposition to the action expressed by a. 
whole sentence or by some part of it. 


a. The appositive is nominative when a nominative precedes: égé0vov: ixavh 
mpóQacis I was tipsy, a sufficient excuse Philemon (Com. frag. 2. 531). 

b. The appositive is accusative, and states a reason, result, intention, effect, 
or the like: pipe: dad múpyov, Avypdv breOpov will hurl thee from the battle- 
ment, a grievous death Q 735, ‘Edévyy krávouev, Mevéddep —Mómq» mikpăv 
let us slay Helen and thus cause a sore grief to Menelaus E. Or. 1105, eddarpo- 
volns; poder Hilorwr Abywr blest be thou—a return for thy most welcome tidings 
E. El. 231. i 

N.— The appositive accusative is often cognate (1563 f.): ópĝs Eópoc@da, 
dedwrov bbw thou beholdest Eurystheus, an unexpected sight E. Heracl. 930. 


992. An effect or result may be denoted by an appositive in other cases: 
érpddy mpocdeiabal por Soxet piOwy Ere rwüy we need, tt seems, some further words 
to act as a spell P. L. 908 b. 


993. From the construction in 991b arose many adverbial accusatives 
(1606 ff.) such as xápw on account of, wpóoaci in pretence, Swpeav gratis; as 
ös ris 86 Tpówv érl vqucl $épovro . . . xápiw "Exropos whoever of the Trojans 
rushed at the ships as a favour to Hector ( for Hector's sake) O 144. 


994. Many neuter words are used in apposition to a sentence or 
clause, which they usually precede. Such are åppórepov, dupdrepa 
both, tò Sevorarov the most dreadful thing, 8voiv Q&repov Or Qárepa one 
or the other, tò évavrioy the contrary, «à kepddaov the chief point, +ó Xeyó- 
pevov as the saying is, oddérepov neither thing, owuetov 8é sign, Tekwýptov 
8é evidence, và veXevratov the last thing, +ó THs wapouas as the proverb 
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runs, aùrò roro this very thing, raid rodro this same thing. Thus, 
Tots duddorepa tadza, kal evyous TH móe Kat TAovotovs those who are both 
loyal to the State and rich D. 18. 171, ¿Lev dre det voty Ü&repov, 7) kelvovs 
¿v OXúy0o pù olkeiy Ñ abrév ¿v Maxedovia he said that one of two things 
was necessary — either that they should not live at Olynthus or he him- 
self in Macedon 9.11, rò 8& péyiorov, móAepov àvr' eipývys čyovres and 
what is worst of all, having war instead of peace T. 2.65, àAX Ñ, ró 
Acyduevoy, karóziw éoprijs yxowev; but have we come ‘after a feast? as the 
saying is ? P. G. 447 a, toro aùrò rò rov ‘Opyjpov in these very words of 
Homer P. A. 34d. 


995. Very common are introductory relative clauses forming a nominative 
‘predicate of the sentence that follows: 6 è wdvrwy Oewórarov but what is most 
terrible of all L. 80.29. éer(is regularly omitted (944). Such relative clauses are 
followed by an independent sentence, a clause with ör, by dre ydp, Órav, bray yap, 
el, Similarly +ó 8’ &cxarov mávrov, dre but what is worst of all P. Ph. 66 d, etc. 


PECULIARITIES IN THE USE OF NUMBER 


996. Collective.Singular. — A noun in the singular may denote a 
number of persons or things: 6 Mj8os the Medes T. 1. 69, rò "EAXqvuóv 
the Greeks 1.1, +ó Bapßapıxóv the barbarians T. 29, $ wAivOos the bricks 
3. 20, irmov éxo eis xav I have about a thousand horse X. C. 4. 6. 2, 
popia doris ten thousand heavy armed X.A.1.7.10. On the plural 
verb with collectives, see 950. Cp. 1024, 1044. 

a. So with the neuter participle : rò uaxópevov almost = of paydpuevor the com- 
batants T. 4. 90. 

b. The name of a nation with the article may denote one person as the 
representative (King, etc.) of a class: ó Maxedéy the Macedonian (Philip) D. 7.6. 


997. The inhabitants of a place may be implied in the name of the place: 
Aéc Bos áméoTQ Bovrnbévres kal mpò roð soXéuov Lesbos revolted, having wished to 
do so even before the war T. 3.2. 


998. Distributive Singular. — The singular of abstract nouns may 
be used distributively (rarely with concrete substantives): joo, ikaro 
éyévovro èv TH éavrôv Bio all who proved themselves just in their lives 
P. A. 41 a, duddopor àv tpdrov different in character T. 8.96. The dis- 
tributive plural (1004) is more common than the distributive singular: 
Cp. vedviat ras dpas youths in appearance L.10.29 with heis rv Óyw 
pleasing in appearance P. R. 452 b. I 


999. Dual.— The dual is chiefly employed of two persons or things which, 
by nature or association, form a pair: ó$6aXuó the eyes (both eyes), xetpe the 
hands, trc a span of horses. The addition of dudw both indicates that the two 
things belong together: šúo emphasizes the number. Both uw and úo were 
early used with the plural. The dual died out in the living speech of Attica by 
800 s.c. Aeolic has no dual, and Ionic lost it very early. In Hom. the dual is 
used freely, and often in conjunction with the plural. 
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1000. Plural .— The plural of proper names, of materials, and of 
abstracts is used to denote a class. (1) of proper names: @yoées men 
like Theseus P. Th. 169 b. (2) of materials: here the plural denotes 
the parts, the different kinds of a thing, a mass, etc.: rófa bow Hat. 
8.78, =upoú(, kpiĝai wheat, barley X. A. 4. 5. 20, ovo wines 4.4.9, xpéa 
meat Ar. Ran. 553 (kpéas piece of meat), Aror hot days T. T. 87, 
tira timber T.7.25. (8) of abstracts: here the plural refers to the 
single kinds, cases, occasions, manifestations of the idea expressed 
by the abstract substantive; or is referred to several persons: 
dyvopootva. misunderstandings X. A. 2. 5. 6, Odàmy degrees of heat 
X. M. 1.4.13. Used in the plural, abstract nouns may become con- 
crete, as rapal funeral 'T. 2. 34 (rady sepulture), edppooivas good cheer: 
X. C. 7. 2. 28 (eidpootvy mirth), xápvres proofs of good will, presents 
D. 8. 583, eijvowu. cases of benevolence, presents D. 8. 25. 

a. Many concrete substantives are commonly used only in the plural: 
móXa. gate, 6ápa. door, rà 'ONijria the Olympic festival; and in poetry dépara 
house, kNipakes ladder, déxrpa bed; cp. 1006. 

b. The plural, especially in poetry, may correspond to the English indefinite 
singular: émt vavel by ship. ° 

1001. In Homer the plural denotes the various forms in which a quality is 
manifested: rexroctva: the arts of the carpenter e250. In poetry, often of feel- 
ings, emotions, etc.: avları (attacks of) madness A. Pr. 879. 

1002. ovdéves (undéves) denotes classes of men, states, nations (D. 5.15). + 


1003. The neuter plural is often used even in reference to a single 
idea or thought in order to represent it in its entirety or in its de- 
tails, as rà dAw05 the truth. This is very common with neuter pro- 
nouns: éxewpovópuovv 8é' raðra yàp ğmorádunv but I waved my arms, 
for I knew how to do this X. 8.2:19, &à raxéev quickly P. A. 32 d. 

a. Thucydides is fond of the neuter plural of verbal adjectives used im- 
personally : évydloavro roheunréa eivai they voted that it was necessary to make 
war D. 1.88, áósvara fjv it was impossible 4.1. Cp. 1052. š 

1004. Distributive Plural. — Abstract substantives are often used 
distributively in the plural: cua, rôv veerépov «apà mpeafvrépots 
the silence of the younger men in the presence of their elders P. R. 425 a. 

1005. Names of towns and parts of the body are sometimes plural: 
"AOjva Athens, 95Ba« Thebes, orýðy and avé&va. breast (chiefly poetic). 
The name of the inhabitants is often used for the name of a city: 
AeA ot D. 5. 25. 

1006. Plural of Majesty (poetic).— The plural may be used to lend 
dignity : 6póvo throne S. Ant. 1041, oxfjrrpa scepter A. Ag. 1265, ddpara 
dwelling «6; moii favourite in prose (only in the plural form). 

1007. Here belongs the allusive plural by which one person is 
alluded to in the plural number: 8eczorüv Oavárowi by the death of 
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our lord A. Ch. 52, maĝodoa apis rôv duXrárov. I (Clytaemnestra) hav- 
ing suffered at the hands of my dearest ones (Orestes) A. Eum. 100. 


1008. Plural of Modesty.— A speaker in referring to himself may 
use the first person plural as a modest form of statement. In 
prose, of an author: évvod ro duty éyévero the reflection once occurred 
to me X. C. 1.1.1. In tragedy, often with interchange of plural and 
singular: ei xeAvópeoÓa py pabeiv & BoóXopa. if I (Creusa) am pre- 
vented from learning what I wish E. Ion 391, ikerevouey àpói ody 
yeveidda . . . mpoorirvwv I entreat thee, as I grasp thy beard E. H. F. 
1206. See 1009. 


1009. In tragedy, if a woman, speaking of herself, uses the plural 
verb (1008), an adjective or participle, in agreement with the subject, 
is feminine singular or masculine plural: sov papripduccOa, pôr 
& Spav ob Bovdrdonor I call the sun to witness, that I am acting against 
my will E. H. F. 858, dpxotpev jets of zrpoÜvjakovres ocv it is enough 
that I (Alcestis) die in thy stead E. Alo. 383. 


1010. cid, pépe, bye may be used as stereotyped formulas, without regard 
to the number of persons addressed: eimé uoi © Sdupardés re kal ipets ol &droe 
tell me, Socrates and the rest of you P. Eu. 283 b. 


1011. One person may be addressed as the representative of two or more who 
are present, or of his family: "Arrivo, ob mws gorw . . . pel” Upiv õalvvshar 
Antinous, it is in no wise possible to feast with you B 210, à rékvov, Š mápeerov; 
my children, are ye here? S. O. C. 1102. So in dramatic poetry, the coryphaeus 
may be regarded as the representative of the whole chorus, as @ Eévo, pj 
M àvépn rls eip Strangers (addressed to the whole chorus) do not ask (the sin- 
gular of the coryphaeus) me who I am S. O. C. 207. ; 

1012. Greek writers often shift from a particular to a general statement and 
vice versa, thus permitting a free transition from singular to plural, and from 
plural to singular: o$0é róre cvyxatper Ó rÜpavvos: évdecarépors "yàp ost Tamevo- 
Tépois aùroîs otovra« xpfjo0ac not even then does the despot rejoice with the rest; for 
the more they are in want, the more submissive he thinks to find them X. Hi. 5.4. 


PECULIARITIES IN THE USE OF GENDER 


1013. Construction according to the Sense (920 a). — The real, not the 
grammatical, gender often determines the agreement: Ò gidrar’, © mepwcü 
Tius0els rékvov O dearest, O greatly honoured child E. ‘Tro. 735 (this use of the 
attributive adjective is poetical), Tà wexpdxca rpds drAHAOvS Siareyopueror the youths 
conversing with one another P. Lach. 180e, ra0r' £Xeyev dj ávaibis aurm xepart, 
é&ednrvdds this shameless fellow spoke thus when he came out D. 21.117. 

1014. So in periphrases: is Tydeudxow és marépa tidy mighty Telemachus, 
gazing at his father m 470, rò 8ë rôv mpeofiurépov pay . . . xalporres TH ékelytov 
raði we the elders delighting in their sport P. L. 657 d. 

1015. The masculine is used for person in general: odk ávédteroi rikrovras 
&AXXovs, oùx Éxove! abri) réxva unfruitful herself, she will not endure that others 
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bear children E. And. 712, ómórepos àv Q BeXriav, ei" 6 dvip e  yurh which 
ever of the two is superior, whether the man or the woman X.O. 1.27. So oi 
yovets parents, of maióes children. See 1055. 


See also 1009, 1050. 


‘PECULIARITIES IN THE USE OF PERSON 
1016. ris or was may be used in the drama with the second per- 


son of the imperative: irw ris, eiodyyeAXe go, one of you, announce 
E. Bacch. 173. 


1017. The second person singular is used to designate an imagi- 
nary person, as in proverbs: poxis émpedod ris ceavro care for thy 
own soul Men. Sent. 551, and in such phrases as edes dv you would 
have seen (1784 a), jy dv you might think, as credideris (1824). 

a. Hdt. uses the second person in directions to travellers (2.30). 

See also 942. 

ADJECTIVES 

1018. Adjectives modify substantives (including words used sub- 
stantively, 908), and substantive pronouns. Adjectives are either 
attributive (912) or predicate (910). 

1019. The equivalents of an adjective are: a participle (oi mapóvres wohirat 
the citizens who are present); a noun in apposition (Anuocbérns ò prep Demos- 
thenes the orator, i.e. not Anuoobévns 6 orparnyes, ùueîs of “AOnvatoe you Athe- 
nians); an oblique case (erépavos xpicod a crown of gold, Tis aùrĝs yvøuns éyó 
I am likeminded); an oblique case with a preposition (ai ë> TẸ 'Aclg rédes the 
cities in Asia); au adverb (oi rddax the ancients). (Furthermore, a clause in a 
complex sentence: 7d relxicpa, Ó fj» aùróbu, alpodor they captured the fortress 
which was there; cp. 2542.) 


1020. Concord. — An adjective agrees with its substantive in: 
gender, number, and case. This holds true also of the article, ad- 
jective pronouns, and participles: thus, A. Attributive: ó Sixasos åvýp 
the just man, rod Sixaiou dvdpds, rà Suae dvOpe, of Sixator avdpes, etC., 
obros ó åvýp this man, roórov tod àyÓpós, etC.,  drdrotoa Üvyáryp the 
loving daughter. B. Predicate: xadds ó aydv the prize is glorious, 
Tair ¿oru ¿ÀA000 these things are true, ai dpistar Soxodcar civar pices 
the natures which seem to be best X. M. 4. 1. 3. 

On the agreement of demonstrative pronouns used adjectively with 
a predicate substantive, see 1239. For relative pronouns, see 2501. 


ATTRIBUTIVE ADJECTIVES 
ADJECTIVES USED SUBSTANTIVELY 
1021. An attributive adjective (or participle) generally with the 
article, often dispenses with its substantive, and thus itself acquires 
the value of a substantive. 
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a. This occurs when the substantive may be supplied from the context ; 
when it is a general notion; or when it is omitted in common expressions of a 
definite character, when the ellipsis is conscious. 


1022. Masculine or feminine, when the substantive is a person : ó 8fxacos the 
just man, Stkawos a just man, oi “Adyvator the Athenians, of roddol the many, 
the rabble, oi Biyo the oligarchical party, of Bovhópevot all who will, ġ kaM$ the 
beautiful woman, 4 rekoüca the mother (poet., E. Alc. 167), éxcdnord fouca: women 
in assembly. 


1023. Neuter, when the substantive idea is thing in general: rò dya6ó» the 
(highest) good P. R. 506 b (but rà dyad good things L. 19. 38), rd &Nybés truth 
P. G. 473 b, 7d xowóv the commonwealth Ant. 8. 8.3, Tò écóuevov the future Aes. 
3. 165, 7d Xeyópevov as the saying is T.7. 08, audi uécov $uépüs about mid-day 
X. A.4. 4. 1, ¿ri oM over a wide space 'T. 1.18. 


1024. In words denoting a collection (996) of persons or facts: +ó dafKoov 
the subjects T.6.69, rà BapBapwóv the barbarian force X. A.1.2.1, Tò Evppa- 
xexdy the allied forces T.4.77 (and many words in «xóv), rà 'EAAgyixá. Greek 
history T.1.97; and in words denoting festivals (rà ’Odpr the Olympian 
games X. H. 7.4. 28). 


1025. With participles, especially in Thucydides: rò ópy«ópevov rhs bovis 
their angry feelings T.2.59, ris móXeos rò tindyevoy the dignity of the State 2. 63. 
The action of the verb is here represented as taking place under particular 
circumstances or at a particular time. These participles are not dead abstrac- 
tions, but abstract qualities in action. 


1026. A substantivized adjective may appear in the neuter plural 
as well as in the neuter singular: «à Əe&à ro9 xéparos the right of the 
wing X. A.1.8.4, rijs XaXaptvos tà Todd the greater part of Salamis 
T. 2. 94, êri whelotoy dvOpdreav to the greatest part of mankind 1.1, 
és roro Suoruxias to this degree of misfortune T. 86 (cp. 1325). 

a. On the construction of ris ys h moXM$ the greater part of the land T. 
2. 56, see 1313. 


1027. In common expressions a definite noun is often implied 
(such as pupa day, 68s way, xetp hand). 

a. Masculine: kóXmos gulf, ó'ló»ws the Ionian gulf T.6. 84, erpards force, 
6 wegbs the land force 1. 47. 

b. Feminine: yñ land (xópà country) — rà rs éavr Q from their own country 
1.1.15; o8" 4 "EAMàs oŭ? $ BápBapos neither Greece nor barbaric land D.9.27 ; 
youn judgment: karà thy éwáv according to my opinion Ar. Eccl. 152, êk vs 
vikócqs according to the prevailing opinion X. A. 6. 1.18; Sim suit: ¿our karn- 
"yopotvres bringing an accusation in a case where there is no defence P. A. 186; 
dpépà day: rhv jerepalüv the next day X. C. 1.2. 11, +$ mporepala the day before 
L.19.22; képas wing: rò ebóvvgov the left wing T.4.96; pepis part: eikosrh 
a twentieth 0. 54 ; potpa portion : h =ezpeuém (1.10. 61) or $ eipapuévn (D. 18.205) 
the allotted portion, destiny; vats ship: h rpvíjpgs the ship with three banks of 
oars; 686s way: eùfelg by the straight road P.L.716a, v» raxloTw» by the 
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shortest way X. A. 1.8. 14; réxvņ art: uovoucj the art of music P. L. 668 a; 
x«p hand: èv õe on the right hand X. A. 1. 5. 1, é£ ápwrépüs on the left 
4. 8. 2; dos vole: Thv évavriäv Nixig ÉBero he voted in opposition to Nicias 
P. Lach. 1844. 

1028. The context often determines the substantive to be supplied: roô- 
Tov dvéxparyov ws ddlyas (mNwyàs) walceey they shouted that he had dealt him 
(too, 1063) few blows X. A. 5, 8.12, rpía ráħavra xal yiMàs (0paxuás) three 
talents and a thousand drachmas D.27.84; cp. a dollar and twenty (cents). 
Cp. 1572. 


1029. From such substantivized adjectives arose many preposi- 
tional and adverbial expressions of whose source the Greeks them- 
selves had probably lost sight. Many of these seem to be analogues 
of phrases once containing ó8ós: civ dAAws Wydilecbe you vote to no 
purpose D.19.181 (i.e. the way leading elsewhere than the goal), 
dro tis mpwrns at the very beginning T. T.43, ¿rà rìs lows on an 
equality 1.15, èé évavrías from an opposite direction, facing T. 44. 


AGREEMENT OF ATTRIBUTIVE ADJECTIVES 


1030. An attributive adjective belonging to more than one sub- 
stantive agrees with the nearest: róv xoAóv xéyabdy dvüpa Kal yvvoika 
cidainova eva pyu the perfect man and woman are happy I maintain 
P. G. 470e. In some cases it is repeated with each substantive 
(often for emphasis): ëv côp xev kal oxi plav having one body and 
one soul D. 19. 227. 

1031. But occasionally the adjective agrees with the more important substan- 
tive: ó olyhos Sbvara: érrà ófoXoUs kal nuswBbrov ' Arrwoss the siglus is worth 
seven and.'a half Attic obols X. A. 1. 5. 6, 


1032. Of two adjectives with one substantive, one may stand in 
closer relation to the substantive, while the other qualifies the ex- 
pression thus formed: róis épijum peydry à, large deserted-city X. A. 
1. 5. 4. 


1033. If one substantive has several attributive adjectives, these 
are sometimes added without a conjunction (by Asyndeton): kpéà 
dov.u, épipea, yoipaa flesh of lambs, kids, swine X. A. 4.5.31. This 
i$ commoner in poetry, especially when the adjectives are descrip- 
tive: éyyos Bpt@b néya oriBapdy G spear heavy, huge, stout TI 141. 


1034. Two adjectives joined by xal may form one combined notion 
in English, which omits the conjunction. So often with odds to 
emphasize the idea of plurality: zoAAà káyaÜá many blessings X. A. 
5. 6. 4, modà Kai Sevd many dreadful sufferings D. 31. 5T. 

a. kaAós káya8ós means an aristocrat (n the political sense), or is used of 
@ perfect quality or action (in the moral sense) as T. 4. 40, P. A. 21d. 
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1035. An attributive adjective is often used in poetry instead of the attribu- 
tive genitive: Bin ‘Hpaxdyein B 098 the might of Heracles (cp. “a Niobean daugh- 
ter" Tennyson); rarely in prose: worapés, epos TÀe8puatos. G river, a plethron in 
width X. A. 4. 6. 4. 

1036. An attributive adjective belonging logically to a dependent genitive is 
often used in poetry with a governing substantive: vetkos dvdpGy tivaipov kindred 
strife of men S. A. 793 (for strife of kindred men). Rarely in prose in the case 
of the possessive pronoun: é TO ügerépi doGeve? ris "yvópms in the weakness of 
your purpose T. 2.61. 

1037. An attributive adjective may dispense with its substantive when that 
substantive is expressed in the context: peréye: Tis Kaddlorns (réxvys) TOY 
rexvav he shares in the fairest of the arts P. G. 448 c. 


1038. A substantivized participle may take the genitive rather than the case 
proper to the verb whence it is derived : Bacwhéws mporhkovres relations of the 
king T. 1. 128; contrast IHepuVs ó épol rpoogxwy Pericles my relation X.H.1.7.21. 


1039. Adjectives used substantively may take an attributive: oi 
bpérepor Svopeveis your enemies X. H. 5. 2. 33. 


PREDICATE ADJECTIVES 


1040. The predicate adjective is employed 


a. With intransitive verbs signifying to be, become, and the like (917): 4 9? 
xápis mos yeyévyras the favour has been concealed Aes. 3.233. So with 
active verbs which take a preposition: vóuous čĝerðe ér’ dðńħos Tots dBucisovct 
you have enacted laws with regard to offenders who are unknown D. 21.30. 

b. With transitive verbs: (1) to qualify the object of the verb directly and 
immediately : rods kakobs xpnorovs voplfery to judge bad men good S. O. T. 609, 
(2) to express the result of the action (the proleptic use, 1579). So with atéev 
grow, atpew raise with uéyas great, peréwpos on high, bynrbs high, uaxpós large. 

1041. With verbs of saying and thinking the predicate adjective is usually 
connected with its noun by efva:, with verbs of perceiving, showing, by àv (2106) : 
ovddva yàp opat Saipbvwr civar kaxóv for I think no one of the gods is base E.I. T. 
391, Indo? y/evàf rjv diadjenv obsav. it shows that the will is false D. 45. 34. But 
elvacis sometimes omitted (945), as Tas "yàp Kadas mpaters imas ayabas GpoXoyjoa- 
uev for we have agreed that all honourable actions are good P. Pr.359e. On the 
omission of év, see 2117. For eive with verbs of naming and calling, see 1615. 


1042. Several adjectives of time, place, order of succession, ete., are 
used as predicates where English employs an adverb or a preposi- 
tion with its case: ddukvotvrat vpvrotot they arrive on the third day 
X. A. 5.3.2, karéflatvov cxoraioa they descended in the dark 4.1.10. In 
sueh cases the adjective is regarded as a quality of the subject; 
whereas an adverb would regard the manner of the action. 

a. Time, place: xpóros late, ópüpios in the morning, devrepaios on the second 
day, wocratos how many days P vmaiópros in the open air. 
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b. Order of succession: mrpdros, mwpórepos first, verepos later, pécos in the 
midst, redeuratos last, toraros last. 

N.— When one action is opposed to another in order of sequence, the 
adverbs mp&rov, mpórepov, Vararov, etc., not the adjectives Tpóros, etc., must be 
used: rp&rov uév eddxpie rohy xpórov . . . era dé ÉActe roidde first he wept for 
€ long time, then he spoke as follows X. 4.1.8.2. Hence distinguish 

mpüros TH wodee T poa éfaXe he was the first to attack the city. 
mporn ry mode. TpocéfiaXe the city was the first place he attacked. 
mwparov TÅ TóNet mpocéBare his first act was to attack the city. 

The same rule applies in the case of uóros, póvov, as uovny Thy émioToMyjv &ypaya 
this ts the only letter I wrote, uóvov &ypaya Thv érwroNjv ‘I only wrote (but did 
not send) the letter. But this distinction is not always observed (Aes. 3. 69). 

1043. So also with adjectives of degree, mental attitude, manner, ete. : 
gépovras ol Mo, woddol the stones are thrown in great numbers X. A. 4. 7.7, 
Tous vexpods trocmdvious åméðosav they restored the dead under a truce T. 1. 68, 
oi Geol ebpevets méurovot ce the gods send you forth favourably X.C.1.6. 2. 
So with uéyas high, dopevos gladly, éxovows, ¿xov willingly, dpxios under oath, 
alpvldis suddenly. On &XXos, see 1272. 


AGREEMENT OF PREDICATE ADJECTIVES (AND PARTICIPLES ) 
WITH ONE SUBJECT 


1044. A circumstantial participle (2054) referring to a collective noun (996) ' 
may be plural: rò erpárevua émopijero o?rov kómrovres Tods Bods the army pro- 
vided itself with provisions by killing the cattle X. A.2.1.6. So after ovdels, as - 
ovddels korun (= wavres èv dypuTvla fjcav) rods drodkwdbras wevbodvTes NO ONE 
slept because they were all bewailing the dead X. H.2.2.3. Cp. 950. 


1045. A plural participle may be used with a dual verb: éyedacdrny dupo 
BXéjayres els GAdHAovs both looked at each other and burst out laughing 
P. Eu. 2738 d. A dual participle may be used with a plural verb: moô mor dv 
qopüue0a ; where in the world are we? E. I. T. 777. 


1046. A dual subject may be followed by a plural predicate adjective or 
participle: el ydp ris aln TÓ rode roÚro mhelorwv drya6Qv airlas "yevyeví)o bat if 
any one should assert that these two cities have been the cause of very many 
blessings I. 12. 156. 


1047. A predicate adjective is neuter singular when the subject is 
an infinitive, a sentence, or a general thought: 48) moods éxÓpobs 
exe ; is it pleasant to have many enemies? D. 19. 221, 85Xov Š br rate 
éoriy édnOi dt is clear that these things are true 2.19. 


1048. A predicate adjective referring to a masculine or feminine 
singular subject is often neuter singular and equivalent to a sub- 
stantive. This occurs chiefly in statements of a general truth, 
where the subject refers to a whole class, not to an individual thing. 
Thus, xaddv cipyy peace is a fine thing D. 19.336, ämorov rats modi- 
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Telus W Tupavvis despotism is an object of mistrust to free states 1.5, 
petLov móÀus évós dvüpós the state is larger than the individual P. E. 368 e. 
So also in the plural (1056). 


1049. So with names of places: Zor: 06 h Xoipóvein Éaxarov Ths Bowrlas 
Chaeronea is on the frontier of Boeotia, T. 4. 76. 


1050. A predicate superlative agrees in gender either with the 
subject or (usually) with a dependent genitive: vócev xaXemoraros 
POdvos envy is the most fell of diseases Men. fr. 585, ovpBovros åyaððs 
Xonoudtatoy &rávrov Tov krggárov à good counsellor is the most useful 
of all possessions I. 2. 58. 


1051. For a predicate adjective used where English has an adverb, cp. 1042, 


1052. A predicate adjective is often used in the neuter plural (especially 
with verbal adjectives in -rós and -réos in Thucydides and the poets): ¿mej 
érotua hy, àviyyero when (all) was ready, he put out to sea 'T. 2. 56, dduvara 9v 
ToUs Aokpods dutverbat it was impossible to resist the Locrians 4. 1, éóóke: mixer 
pnréa eivar they decided to make the attempt 2.3. Cp. 1003 a, 


WITH TWO OR MORE SUBJECTS 


1053. With two or more substantives a predicate adjective is plural, 
except when it agrees with the nearer subject: dófjos Kal vóuos ixavds 
fpora xordvev fear and the law are capable of restraining love X.C. 
5.1.10, mov & Adywr kal Üopófov yryvouévov there arising much dis- 
cussion and confusion D.3.4. See 968. 


1054. With substantives denoting persons of like gender, a predicate adjec- 
tive is of the same gender: ' Ayá6&cv kal Zwxpdrys Aovwol Agathon and Socrates 
are left P. S. 193 c. 


1055. When the persons are of different gender, the masculine prevails: ws 
cle warépa Te kal pyrépa kal ddedpovs kal T3» éavroU Juyaika, alx wadwrous yeyern- 
pévovs, éóáxpuce when he saw that his father and mother and brothers and wife 
had been made prisoners of war, he burst into tears X. C. 8. 1. 7. 

a. But persons are sometimes regarded as things: éxw adr&v kal réxva xal 
"'yvvatkas ppovpodueva I have their children and wives under guard X. A.1.4.8. 


1056. With substantives denoting things of like gender a predicate adjective 
is of the same gender and plural. A neuter plural with the singular verb is 
often preferred: evyévecal re kal Ovváues kal rival SAd éori dya0à óvra noble 
birth and power and honour are clearly good things P. Eu. 279 b. 


1057. When the things are of different gender, a predicate adjective is 
neuter plural with singular verb: Mo. re kal mMv6ot kal £a. Kal Képapos drdxrws 
eppiupéva od0év xphomd éorw stones and bricks and pieces of wood and tiles 
thrown together at random are useless X. M. 3. 1. T. 


1058. When the substantives denote both persons and things, a predicate 
adjective is— a. plural, and follows the gender of the person, if the person is 
more important, or if the thing is treated as a person: ypdàux kal yepdvria kal 
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mpóflara, óA^ya. kal BoUs karaXeXeuiiévovs old women and old men and a few sheep 
and oxen that had been left behind X. A. 6. 8. 22, 4j roxy kal Pires cav T Qy 
Zpywr küptou Fortune and Philip were masters of the situation Aes. 2. 118, 

b. or is neuter plural if the person is treated like a thing : $ xkaXMery zoXireía 
re kal 6 káNMue Tos vhp Novrà v ute etn Serber we should still have to treat of - 
the noblest polity and the noblest man P. R. 562 a. 

1059. The verbal and the adjective predicate may agree with the first of two 
subjects as the more important: Bpāslõäs kal rò mM6os eri rà peTéwpa Tis Toews 
érpá&mero fovAóuevos kar’ ükpüs éAetv aùrýv Brasidas with the bulk of his troops 
turned to the upper part of the city wishing to capture it completely 'T. 4. 112. 


For further uses of predicate adjectives, see 1150 ff., 1168 fE., 2647. 


ATTRACTION OF PREDICATE NOUNS WITH THE INFINITIVE TO THE 
CASE OF THE OBJECT OF THE GOVERNING VERB 


1060. When the subject of the infinitive is the same as a genitive. 
or dative depending on the governing verb, it is often omitted. 


1061. A predicate adjective referring to a genitive regularly stands in the 
genitive, but a predicate substantive or participle generally stands in the accusa- 
tive in agreement with the unexpressed subject of the infinitive: Kópov éóéovro 
às mpobüuorárov yevécdar they entreated Cyrus to show himself as zealous as 
possible X. H. 1. 5. 2, rò rv Ocouévev pov mpoorarny yevéobar by those who 
begged me to become their chief X. C. 1. 2. 28, Séouar ouv bedfjoal pov dkotcou, 
brodoyttouévous Tó AROS rv air.àv I beg of you that you be willing to listen to 
me, paying heed to the number of charges Aes. 2. 1. 

1062. A predicate substantive, adjective, or participle referring to a dative 
Stands in the dative or in the accusative in agreement with the unexpressed 
subject of the infinitive : viv cot &£eoriv dvipi yevésOar now it is in your power to 
prove yourself a man X. A. 7. 1. 21, Aaxedatpovlors čeri tuy [Nous yevéo bar 
it is in your power to become friends to the Lacedaemonians T. 4. 29, £oofcv 
airots . . . eordoapdvors wpoitvac they decided to arm themselves fully and to 
advance X. A. 2. 1. 2, &óo£ev adbrots mpopudakas karaoTícavras ovyKadely rods 
orparidras they decided to station pickets and to assemble the soldiers 8. 2. 1, 


ouppépe avrots plovs var u&NXov Ñ oXeulovs it is for their interest to be friends 
rather than enemies X. O. 11. 23. 


For predicate nouns in the nominative or accusative in agreement 
with omitted subject of the infinitive, see 1973-1975. 
COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES (AND ADVERBS) 
POSITIVE 


1063. The positive, used to imply that something is not suited 
or inadequate for the purpose in question, is especially common 
before an infinitive with or without dore (ds): (rò čop) Vvxpóv 
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ory dore AotcarGa the water is too cold for bathing X. M. 3. 13. 3, 
vies òàlyar ápóvev ships too few to defend "Y. 1.50, paxpoy ay en po 
Aéyav ii would take too long for me to state And. 2. 15. 

1064. A positive adjective followed by the genitive of the same adjective 
has, in poetry, the force of a superlative: xaxa xaxav woe of woe S. O. C. 1238. 


1065. pâňov ý rather than, more . . . than may be used after a posi- 
tive: mpolójos paddov Q piws more prompt than kindly A. Ag. 1591. 


COMPARATIVE 


1066. The comparative expresses contrast or comparison. Thus, 
Se£írepos is right in contrast to its opposite, dpucrepds left. Cp. 1082 b. 
Usually comparison is expressed, as eò re kai xetpov well or ill T. 2. 35. 

a. When the positive precedes, n@\dov alone may stand for the comparative ; 
as in éxeivol re dfcoe émalvov kal Ere paddov (1.6. átuórepot) of marépes they are worthy 
of praise and still more worthy are our fathers T. 2. 36. 

b. The persons or things with which comparison is made may include ail 
others of the same class: jur 6 'yepaírepos the elder (= eldest) of us X. C. 5. 1. 6. 


1067. The comparative is sometimes used merely as an intensive 
and does not differ essentially from the positive: roórov karaBeérrepos 
at a disadvantage with (inferior to) these men D. 27. 2. 


1068. For the use of uáAXov instead of the comparative, and padota 
instead of the superlative, see 323. When either form can be used, 
that with paddov or pddora is more emphatic. Thucydides some- 
times uses wdéov (rt), rd wAéov instead of pGAXov. 


1069. The comparative degree may be followed by the genitive 
(1431) or by 7 than: copdrepos épo0 or copdrepos À eyo wiser than I. 
The genitive may precede or follow the comparative. With 7, the 
persons or things compared usually stand in the same case, and 
always so when they are connected by the same verb: AG yap ot 
ot padaAov $ Sdpovs époss for I do not love thee more than my own house 
E. Med. 327. 

a. The genitive is usual if two subjects would have the same verb in com- 
mon; as of Kpfres fpaxórepa T Qy IlepcQv éróteuoy the Cretans shot œ shorter 
distance than the Persians (= ñ oi Mépoa) X. A. 3. 3. 7. 

b. When two objects have the same verb in common: if the object stands 
(1) in the accusative, the genitive is preferred, as uol Soxe? Kpos, ovorivas àv 
ópG d'ya0oís, pireiv ovdéy Frrov avroð Cyrus seems to me to love all whom he 
finds excellent quite as much as he loves himself X. C.2. 8.12, but the accusative 
is not uncommon, as E. Med. 327 quoted above; (2) in the dative, the genitive 
is frequent, as mposýket pot u&Xov érépwv . . . &pxew tt behooves me rather than 
others to rule T.6.16; (3) in the genitive, the genitive is very rare (X. M. 4.3.10). 
Here 4 is preferred to the genitive for the sake of euphony: of yap movmpol 
rorò mAeibvo. edepyertav Ñ of xpnotol (not r&v xpyorGv) déovra: for the wicked 
need more favours than the good X. M. 2.6.27. 
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C. The genitive is often used where # would be followed by some other 
case than nominative or accusative, or by a preposition: rara tots ÓmMirais ox 
decov Tay vavrQv (= 1) rots vatrats) wapaxehevopar I address these exhortations 
to the hoplites not less than to the sailors T. 7.63, (def Bréwecv) eis Thy éurerplav 
H&XNov rhs dperis (=H els Thy dperjv) we must look at skill more than (at) 
courage Aristotle, Politics 1309 b 5. 

d. dXárr cv (xelpwr, évBeéa repos, Yarepos, etc.) obderds inferior to none, greater 
than all; here # is not used). Thus, dovAevery Sovrclaiv od0ej48s Frrov aloxpay to 
endure a most disgraceful slavery X.M.1.5.6. 


1070. The word following # may be the subject of a new verb (expressed or 
understood): 4uets úrò kpetrrovos didacKxddov memadeúne0a 1) obro, we have been 
educated by a better teacher than they (have been) X. C. 2. 3. 18; but this word 
is more often attracted into the case of the preceding word: Tivés kal ¿k ewo- 
répwr 1) Torvõe (= 1) roidde éorly) éeó0ncav some have been rescued from dangers 
even greater than these 'T.7. T7. The genitive is also common without ý: Aéye» 
bre olm . . . rovrov hõtovı olvw émurúxo, saying that he had never met with sweeter 
wine than this X. A. 1. 9. 26. 


1071. os for # is rare, and suspected by some. But cp. A. Pr. 629, P. A. 
80 b, 36 d, R. 526 c. 


1072. 4&Aov 7 may be used though a comparative precedes: alperórepór 
gore px opévovs drodvyoKey prov 3) pevyorras od teo0ac it is more desirable for 
men to die fighting (rather) than to save themselves by running away X. C.3. 3. 51. 
Here u&AXor ġ is to be taken with the verb. 


1073. Instead of the genitive or 7, the prepositions àvrL, mpd (w. gen.) or mpés, 
rapá (W. accus.) are sometimes used with the comparative : karepyácac6at aipe- 
T ÓTepov elvat róv Kaddv Odvarov üvri rob alcxpoü Plov to make a noble death more 
desirable than (instead of) a shameful life X. R. L. 9.1, wh ratdas rept wAelovos 
roto mpd Tod Sixalov do not consider children of more account than (before) justice 
P. Cr. 64 b, xemdy uelqov mapà Thy Kaderryxviay apav @ cold too severe for (in 
comparison with) the actual time of year T. 4. 6. 

1074. In statements of number and measure 7 may be omitted after the 
adverbial comparatives mAéo» (zAetv) more, &Aürrov (petov) less, which do not - 
alter their case and number: méure: oùk &£A&rrov éka pépovras mip he sends not 
less than ten men carrying fire X. H. 4.5.4, mods mMéov mevrakw xiMcov dvipdy 
a city of more than 5000 men 5.3.16. Even when 7 is kept, rAdov (mey), etc., 
remains unchanged: év whey (= wrelogtv) 1j didkoolas Érecww. in more than 200 
years D. 24. 141, ro£órüs mħeîv 9 elkovi pipiddas more bowmen than 20 myriads 
X. C. 2. 1. 6. I 

a. In place of the adverbial mAéoy, etc., we find also the adjectival forms 
with or without or with the genitive : ro£óràs mħelovs 7) rerpaiw xiMovs more bow- 
men than 4000 X. C. 2. 1. 5, érq yeyovas wrtelw éfOogrjkovra more than ?0 years 
old P. A. 11 d, imméas whelovs rpiikociov more than 300 horse X. H. 1. 8. 10. 


1075. The genitive sometimes occurs together with 4j, and either when the 
genitive has a separate construction, or is a pronoun to which the # clause stands 
as an appositive, or of which it is explanatory. Thus, wpojet Méov . . . 1) óéka 
eraBiev he advanced more than ten stades X, H, 4.6, 5 (here gAéov is treated as a 
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substantive), rls yàp ay yévorro raórgs parla pelfov 2) . . . $u&s kaxüs moi; for 
what madness could be greater than (this) .. . to use us ill? 1s. 1.20. Cp. 1070. 


1076. Compendious Comparison. — The possessor, rather than the 
object possessed, may be put in the genitive after a comparative : a 
$ jués Urrtkv Krnoaipeba, pij xétpov voóroy (= Tod roírov acp but 
if we should raise a cavalry-force not inferior to theirs X.0.4.3.7 


1077. Comparison with a Noun representing a clause. — When one person 
or thing is to be compared, not with another person or thing in regard to its 
quality, but with an entire idea expressed by a clause (e.g. Ñ dere with the infini- 
tive, # às with the potential optative, or # and a finite verb), this clause may be 
abridged into a substantive or a participle. Thus, wp&yua éXmíbos kpetacov an 
event beyond our expectations (too great to be expected) 'T. 2. 64, rporwrépw To 
kapol 7potóvres advancing further than the proper measure (i.e. further than they 
should have gone) X. &.4.3.94, ós +@ ye mapóvrev ook àv mpadkavtes xetpov in the 
belief that they could not fare worse than at present (1) và mapóvra orly) T. 1.67. 


1078. Reflexive Comparison. — The comparative followed by the 
reflexive pronoun in the genitive is used to denote that an object 
displays a quality in a higher degree than usual. The degree of 
increase is measured by comparison with the subject itself. abrós is 
often added to the subject: abro o$róv ebpaBérrépo, ycyvovrar they learn 
more easily than before 1.15. 267, wAovotórepot éavrOy yvyvópevo. becom- 
ing richer than they were before T. 1.8. Cp. 1093. 


1079. Proportional Comparison. - — After a comparative, Ñ kard with 
the accusative (1690. 2 c), or 9 dere, # ós, rarely 7 alone, with the 
infinitive (not with the indicative), denote too high or too low 
a degree: dada ere wAciw Kata Tovs vexpods édihOy more arms 
were taken than there were men slain T. 7.45, PoBodyat py vt peilov 7) 
date hépev Sivacbat kakóv TH móe ovp T fear lest there should befall 
the State an evil too great for it to be able to bear X. M. 3. 5. 17 (2264). 


1080. Double Comparison. — Two adjectives (or adverbs) referring 
to the same subject, when compared with each other, are both put 
in the comparative; % is always used: ý eipyvy dvayxatorépa 1) KaAATOv 
a peace inevitable rather than honourable Aes. 3. 60, cwvroywrepov 9 
cadéorepov dtarexOijvas to discourse briefly rather than clearly Y. 6. 24. 

a. p&ddov may be used with the first adjective in the positive (cp. 1065), and 
# before the second: zpóñ0buos paddov $ codwrépa with more affection than pru- 
dence E. Med. 485. 

1081. A comparative may follow a positive to mark the contrast with it: 
kal uixpà kal uclto. both small and great(er) D. 21. 14. 

1082. The RM may stand alone, the second pat being 
implied. 


a. That which is exceeded is indicated by the sense only : of copwrepot the 
wiser (those wiser than the rest); év edpjvy al wodes ducivous Tas yrumas Exovow in 
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time of peace States are actuated by higher convictions (than in time of war) 
T. 8.82. So rı veórepov something new (more recent than that already known) 
P. Pr. 310 a (often = a calamity or a revolutionary mouvement); Verepov Fxov they 
came too late T. 7. 27; and often where we supply is usual (right, fitting, etc.). 

b. The Hom. 6yXrepa: *yvvatxes implies a comparison with men. In Képos... 
éyeybver uyrpós &uelvovos, matpds 06 broBecerépov Cyrus was born of a mother of 
superior, but of a father of inferior race (Hdt. 1. 91) the comparison is between 
the qualities of mother and father respectively. Cp. 313 b. 

c. The comparative denotes excess: pel{oorv Épryocs émvxeuoüvres où pikpots kaxots 
wepimimrovor by entering upon undertakings too great they encounter no slight 
troubles X. M. 4. 2. 35. 

d. The comparative is used to soften an expression (rather, somewhat) : 
d&'ypowórepov somewhat boorishly P.G. 486 c, áueXésrepor éropeóero he proceeded 
rather carelessly X. H. 4, 8.36. Here the quality is compared with its absence 
or with its opposite. 


» 


1083. The comparative is often used where English requires the positive ; où 
yàp xetpov TodrAdKts ákobew for "tis not a bad thing to hear often P. Ph. 105 a. 


1084. Strengthened forms. — The comparative may be strengthened by £i, 
TOAG, uakp (1518), morú (1609), wodd ers, etc. — n&AXov is sometimes used with 
the comparative: alexuyrnporépw u&XNov Tod 8éovros more bashful than they ought 
to be P. G. 481 b. So the correlative dq, öcov: dow pelfous elot ras dpes, rorobrq 
HaAor óp'yfjs äžiol elo, the braver they are to appearances, the more they deserve 
our anger L. 10. 29. ` 


SUPERLATIVE 


1085. The superlative expresses either the highest degree of a 
quality (the relative superlative: ó coddtaros åvýp the wisest man) or 
a very high degree of a quality (the absolute superlative, which does 
not take the article: dvjp co$óraros a very wise man). The relative 
superlative is followed by the genitive of the person or thing sur- 
passed (1315, 1434). On the agreement, see 1050. 


a. The class to which an individual, marked by the superlative, belongs, 
may be designated by a genitive of the divided whole (1815): ó copdraros àv 
'"EXMjvov the wisest of the Greeks. So often by mávrov: mávrev dvOpdrwy dyve- 
uovéararo, the most senseless of all men Lyc. 54. On the superlative with é\d\w», 
see 1434. 

b. With two the comparative exhausts all the degrees of comparison: hence 
mpbrepos and moros, verepos and voraros, éxdrepos each of two, and ëkasros each 
of several, are carefully to be distinguished. 


1086. Strengthened Forms. — The superlative may be strengthened by pre- 
fixing ör: or ws, rarely ý (also ézov or örmws in poetry): bre whetoroe as many men 
as possible, ór. ráxwra as quickly as possible, Ñ &pwrrov the very bestway X.C. 
7,5. 82 (érws äpıera A. Ag. 600). dre or ös is always added when a preposition 
precedes the superlative : os els ererórarov into as narrow compass as possible 
X.0.18.8. as and 6, may be used together: ós 8re BédArioror ¿uë yevérOar for me 
to become as good as may be P. 8, 218d, 
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a. With os and $, rarely with ry (not with dr), a form of ¿uyana or ofds Té 
eim, etc., may be employed: deyyioouac piv ùs dy Sbvwpor bcd Bpaxvrárov I will 
relate to you in the briefest terms I can 1.21.2. : 

1087. ofos may strengthen the superlative: ópQvres Tà mpéypara odx ota 
Béxrwra, èv Tf móe Üvra. observing that affairs are not in the very best state in 
the city 34. 18. 99. If cos or ómócos take the place of olos, a form, or a synonym, 
of öúvauaı is usually added: dyeyov cuppdxous ómócous whelorous eduvduny I 
brought the very largest number of allies I could X.C. 4.5.29. ómotos is rare 
(Thuc., Plato). 

1088. cis ¿ño in apposition to the person designated may be added to 
strengthen the superlative: ’AvripSv mAetera eis áp duvdpuevos ópeAetv Antiphon 
being able to render (most aid as one man) aid beyond any other man T. 8.68. 


1089. èv rois is used before the superlative in all genders and numbers (esp. 
in Hdt., Thuc., Plato): duh} eTácis . . . Z8ote u&AXov, ibri év rois mpór» éyévero 
the revolution seemed the more cruel since it was the first T. 9. 81, èv rots mret- 
cra. oh viajes äp abrots éyévovro they had the very largest number of ships 3. YT. 


1090. pdducra, Or mAeierov, néywrov, occurs with the superlative: of udduora 
dvonréraro: the very stupidest P. Tim.92a. In poetry fa0v-has the effect of a 
superlative: Badvmouros exceeding rich A. Supp. 555. 


+ 1091. Kal even, Tord, uakpá (1513), monó (1609), wapd word, mávra (rà 
mávra), the correlative dow also strengthen the superlative. 


1092. In poetry (rarely in prose) a superlative may be strengthened by the 
addition of the genitive of the same adjective in the positive: à xaxdy xdxiore 
oh, vilest of the vile S. O. T. 334. 


1093. Reflexive comparison (cp. 1078) occurs with the superlative: áugAs- 
rara abrós abrod pg. his sight is at tts dullest P. L. 715 d. 


ADVERBS 


1094. Adverbs are of two kinds 

a. Ordinary adverbs, denoting manner, degree, time, place, etc. 
Ordinary adverbs qualify verbs, adjectives, other adverbs, and (varely) 
substantives: druobev yevópevos getting behind X. A. 1. 8. 24, etos ¿8óa 
straightway he shouted 1.8.1, davepóv 509 already clear L. 4. 6, woAd 
Oarrov much more quickly X. A. 1. 5.2, e$ pada very easily 6.1.1, eixó- 
ros rpómov rwá in a way reasonably D. 8.41, uéAa cvupopå a great 
misfortune X. C. 4. 2. 5, uáXa. orparyyds an excellent general X. H. 
6. 2. 39. 

b. Sentence adverbs (or particles) are adverbs that affect the sen- 
tence as à whole or give emphasis to particular words of any kind. 
Greek has many sentence adverbs, some of which are treated more 
fully under Particles. i 


Such are words of interrogation ($, dpa, uv) ; of affirmation and confidence 
(84 now, indeed, dijra surely, yé at least, even, $ really, why in truth, và surely, 
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rol surely) ; of uncertainty (Lows, moó, ráxa perhaps); of negation (où, uh, otro, 
uros, ete.) ; of limitation (äv 1761 ff.). ` 

1095. ‘The equivalents of an ordinary adverb are: an oblique case (¿8as[Neuev 
elxoory ery he reigned for twenty years, 1581, 1582 ; dxovew aovófj to listen atten- 
tively, TÜ borepala éropelovro they proceeded on the next day, and many other 
datives, 1527 b; fixe rhv raxiorquv he came in the quickest way, and many other 
accusatives, 1606-1611) ; an oblique ease with a preposition (ià ráxovs Abe he 
came quickly = raxéws, dm’ olkov ópuOua. I start from home = otkoüev, év 76 
éupavel clearly, édidov mpos rijv á£íav he gave according to merit = délws, rpds 
Biay forcibly = files); a participle (yehdv eire he said with a laugh, laugh- 
ingly). (Furthermore, a clause in a complex sentence, as eiomndjoavres . . . 
Oirrov $ ds Tis à» Gero leaping in more quickly than one would have thought 
X.A.1.5.8; cp. 2189. 3.) 


1096. In the attributive position an ordinary adverb may serve as 
an adjective: év rà rAnoiov rapadciow in the neighbouring park X. A. 
2. 4. 16, ó éxeiÜev dyyedos the messenger from that quarter P. R. 019 b, 
rapax?) 1?) Tore the confusion of that time L. 6.35. See 1153 e. x. 


1097. a. An ordinary adverb qualifying a verb is often so used that it may 
be referred to the subject or object of the sentence where an adjeotive could 
Stand. Thus, Gore . . . ÜroXaufáveo0ni peifóvos 1) karà Thy á£làv so as to be re- 
garded as greater (lit. in a greater way) than (according to) their deserts I. 11. 94. 

b. dlxya and xwpls apart, éxds far, éyyós near and some other ordinary 
adverbs supply, with efvac or ylyvecda, the place of missing adjectives. Thus, 
xupis copla éorly avdpelas wisdom is different from courage P. Lach. 195 a. 

1098. For adjectives used adverbially, see 1042 ; for degrees of comparison, 
345, 1068 ; for the genitive or dative after adverbs, 1437 ff., 1499 ff.; for adverbs 
used as prepositions, 1700 ff.; for a relative adverb used with names of things 
as an equivalent of a relative pronoun preceded by èv, eis, é£, see 2499. 


THE ARTICLE--ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 


1099. The article à, 4, ró, was originally a demonstrative pronoun, 
and as such supplied the place of the personal pronoun of the third 
person. By gradual weakening it became the definite article. It 
also served as a relative pronoun (1105). (Cp. Germ. der, demonstra- 
tive article and relative; French le from ille.) 6 as a demonstrative 
is still retained in part in Attic prose (1106), while the beginnings 
of its use as the article are seen even in Homer (1102). 


6, ñ, TÓ IN HOMER 


1100. In Homer ó, 4, ró is usually a demonstrative proncun and 
is used substantively or adjectively; it also serves as the personal 
pronoun of the third person: 4AAà và Gavpdlo but I marvel at this 
8 655, rév AwByripa éreo BóXov this prating brawler B 275, civ & ¿yà 
où Abow but her I will not release A 29. 
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1101. In its substantival use ó either marks a contrast or recalls the subject 
(the anaphoric use). But with ddd, 8é, aùráp the subject is generally changed. 
Tt often precedes an explanatory relative clause: rôv of viv Bporol elsi of those 
who are now mortal men A272. 


1102. ó, 4, 76 often approaches to its later use as the definite article or is 
actually so used: róv uév . . . roy 5 Erepoy E145 (cp. 1107). a. The substan- 
tive often stands in apposition, and is added, as an afterthought, to the demon- 
strative (especially ó à€) which is still an independent pronoun: aùràp ó Tote. 
yépwv òðòv iryeuóvevev but he, the old man, was leading the way for them w 225. 
In some cases the appositive is needed to complete the sense: émel ró ye kaMóv 
ákovéuev éoriv dowdod since this — to listen to a minstrel —is a good thing a 310. 
b. Often with adjectives and participles used substantively, with pronouns, and 
adverbs ; especially when a contrast or distinction is implied : of édou the others 
$371, rà écoóueva. the things that are to be ATO, ró mápos formerly N 228. The 
attributive adj. before the noun: robs gods thy W572, rà péywora deha the 
greatest prizes Y 640 ; and in apposition :"Ipov rov adirny Trus, the beggar c 333. 
Hom. has rarhp obuós 0300 (but does not use 6 marhp ò éuós). 

1103. In Hom. à contrasts two objects, indicates a change of person, or a 
change of action on the part of the same person. Attic 6 defines. 


1104. The transition from the demonstrative to the article is so gradual that 
it is often impossible to distinguish between the two. Ordinarily Homer does 
not use the article where it is required in Attic prose. The Epic use is adopted 
in general by the lyric poets and in the lyric parts of tragedy. Even in tragic 
dialogue the article is less common than in prose. Hat. has 6 84 and he, ó yáp 
for he. 


ó, ñ, TÓ AS A RELATIVE 


1105. The demonstrative à, j, +ó is used as a relative pronoun in 
Homer only when the antecedent is definite (cp. that) : revyea 8. éfevá- 
piče, TA of dpe xáAxcos “Apys he stripped off the arms that brazen Ares 
had given him H146. The tragic poets use only the forms in r-, 
and chiefly to avoid hiatus or to produce position: xrevoura ToUs oU 
xp} kravetv slaying those whom it is not right to slay E. And. 810. 
(6 = és E. Hipp. 525.) On the use in Herodotus, see 338 D. 3. 


ó, ñ, TÓ AS A DEMONSTRATIVE IN ATTIC PROSE 


1106. The demonstrative force of 6, $, +ó survives chiefly in con- 
nection with particles (ué, 84 yé vot; and with gaí preceding 6). 

1107. à is a demonstrative commonly before méy, 8é, and especially in con- 
trasted expressions: ó uév... ó dé the one, this... the other, that, as in oi utv 
éropetiovro, ol ò` etrovro the one party proceeded, the other followed X. A.8. 4.16. 


1108. The reference may be indefinite; in which case ris is often added: 
rods uiv ámékreiwe, robs 0^ ékégaXev some he put to death, and others he expelled 
X. A. 1. 1. 7, of ué tives dardOvgcov, of 5° Epevyor some were killed, but others 
escaped C. 3. 2. 10. 
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1109. With prepositions the order is usually inverted: éx uév ray, eis 06 
rd (1663 a). 

1110. In late writers (but in Demosthenes) the relative is used as in 1107: 
móAes, as pev dvaipar, els as 8ë ros puyddas xardywr destroying some cities, into 
others bringing back their exiles D. 18. 71 (the first instance). 

1111. Note the adverbial expressions: rò (rà) uév . . . rò (rà) 6é on the one 
hand . . . on the other hand, partly . . . partly (so also roÜro uév . . . roOTo 
84 1256) ; rò dé re partly, TÌ év . . . rj 6€ in this way . . . in that way, rà dé 
whereas (1112), và ro therefore. 

1112. 6 dé, 4 8é, rò 5é (without a preceding uér clause) often mean but(or and) 
he, she, this. In the nominative the person referred to is usually different from 
the subject of the main verb: Kópos dléwow abrQ wiplous S&pecxots: ó 5¢ Xaov 7d 
xpUclov k.r.X. Cyrus gives him (Clearchus) 10,000 darics ; and he taking the 
money, etc. X. A. 1.1.9, ratra dmayyéXXovst Tots orparidras: Tots 6¢ bmoyía Fy ' 
bri yor mpds BaciMá they report this to the soldiers ; and they had a suspicion 
that he was leading (them) against the king X. A.1.3. 21, rà ò’ otk gore rovrov 
whereas this is not so P. A. 37 a. 


VARIOUS USES OF 6 (ös), ñ (1), 76 DEMONSTRATIVE 


1113. Asa personal pronoun, chiefly after xal, and in the nominative: xal 
ös (4) and he (she): kal ot etrov and they said X. A. 7.6.4. Also in $ 8’ bs and 
he said P. R. 827 c (192). So kal róv (rfjv) used as the accusative of xal ös, as sub- 
ject of a following infinitive in indirect discourse: xal rò» et'retv and (he said that) 
he said P. S. 174a. 

1114. In the nominative és, ý, are usually thus written. Some write 8, 7, ot, 
al! when these words are used as demonstratives ; but à uév . . . ô dé is rare. 

a. The forms és, #, here apparently relatives with an older demonstrative 
force, may be in reality demonstratives, és being the demonstrative (article) ó to 
which the nominative sign -s has been added. From this és may be derived, by 
analogy, the demonstrative use of 8, and of ois, ovs in fixed expressions (1110). 

1115. Also in rò» kal róv this one and that one L.1.28, 7d kal ró this and 
that D. 9. 68, +à xai rá D. 21. 141, ote rois obre rots neither to these nor to those 
P.L.701e. In the nom. és cat ös such and such an one Hdt. 4. 68. 

1116. In an oblique case before the relatives ös, éc0s, olos: róv re Ei0Ukpuirov 

. Kal rov 0s ëpn Seordrys Tovrou eivai, u&prvpas wapéouac and as witness I will 
produce both Euthycritus and the man who said he was his master L. 23. 8. 
dpéyerae Tod à tor (cov he aims at that which is equal P. Ph. 75 b, and often in 
Plato in defining philosophical terms. 

1117. Rarely with prepositions, except in mp9 ro (or mporo0) before this time 
T. 1.118. On ¿> rots with the superlative, see 1089. 


6, ñ, Tó AS AN ARTICLE (the) IN ATTIC (ESPECIALLY 
IN PROSE) 


1118. The article ó, $, ró marks objects as definite and known, 
whether individuals (the particular article) or classes (the generic 
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article). The context must determine the presence of the generic 
article. 
a. There is no indefinite article in Greek, but a, «n is often represented by 
ris (1207). 
THE PARTICULAR ARTICLE 


1119. The particular article denotes individual persons or things 
as distinguished from others of the same kind. Thus, patverar 


dvOpamos the man is mad (a definite person, distinguished from other 
men) P. Phae. 268 e. 


1120. Special uses of the particular article. The particular article 
defines 


a. Objects well known : ó Tô» érrà copdraros ZóNov Solon the wisest of the 
Seven (Sages) P. Tim. 20 d. 

b. Objects already mentioned or in the mind of the speaker or writer (the 
anaphoric article): eîrov ór, ráXavrov &pyvplov Erotuos elny Sobvar . . . ó 06 AaBóv 
TÓ TáXavrov K.T.N I said that Iwas ready to give him a talent of silver . . . and 
he taking the talent, etc. L. 12. 9-10. 

c. Objects specially present to the senses or mind (the deictic article): Aa? 
Tò BiBMov take the book P. Th. 143 c, BovAóuevos Thy uáx"v moroa wishing to 
Sight the battle T. 4.91. Hence the article is regularly used with demonstrative 
pronouns (1176). 

N.— The foregoing (a-c) uses recall the old demonstrative force of the 
article. Words that ordinarily have no article may receive the article when this 
older force is present. 

d. Objects particularized by an attributive or by a following description : 
ó ĝuos 6’ A0nvalev the people of the Athenians Aes. 9. 110, Xéye ri» érw ToNóv, v 
ëmeupev read the letter that he sent D. 18. 39. Cp. 1178 d. 

e. Objects marked as usual or proper under the circumstances : Tò uépos Ov 
Vole ò dedxwv ook EaBev the prosecutor did not get the (requisite) part of the 
votes D. 18. 108. 

f. Objects representative of their class (the distributive article, which resembles 
the generic use; often translated by a, cach): brurxvetra: úse rpla Tj40apew 
705 unvds TQ orparidry he promises to give each soldier three half-darics a month 
X. A. 1.3.21. But the article may be omitted: xal e/Aovro déka, fva dard $UMs 
and they chose ten, one from (each) tribe X. H. 2.4.23. 


1121. The article often takes the place of an unemphatie possessive 
pronoun when there is no doubt as to the possessor: Ktpos kara- 
mó5càs ard ToD dpparos tov Owpaxa éveds Cyrus leaped down from his 
chariot and put on his breastplate X. A. 1.8.3 


THE GENERIC ARTICLE 


1122. The generic article denotes an entire class as distinguished 
from other classes. Thus, ó dvÜpemzos man (as distinguished from 
other beings), oi yépovres the aged; det róv orparidryy poPeicPat uGAXov 
tov dpxovra Q Tots modepiovs the (a) soldier should fear his commander 
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rather than the enemy X. A. 2. 6. 10, movnpòv ô avkodávrgs the informer 
is a vile thing D. 18. 242. 

1123. In the singular the generic article makes a single object the repre- 
sentative of the entire class; in the plural it denotes all the objects belonging to 
a class. The generic article is especially common, in the plural, with adjectives 
used substantively : ov« &» res emoi ws Tos KaxoUpyous Kai ddixous ela Karayeray no 
one could say that he permitied the malefactor and the wrongdoer to deride 
him X. A. 1. 9. 13. 


1124. The Article with Participles. — A participle with the article 
may denote an entire class: ó fjovAópevos any one who wishes. Cp. 
2050, 2052. 

ò rvxóv any chance comer, ó iyygaópevos a guide, obk &rophoere TOY éQeNnoóv- 
Tuy dep Üudrv kwüUveóew you will not be in want of those who will be willing 
to encounter danger for you D. 20.166, oi Xo'vyomowÜüvres newsmongers 4. 49. 
The same sense is expressed by cs 6 with a participle or adjective. On the 
article with a participle in the predicate, see 1152. 

a. When the reference is to a particular occasion, the article may be particu- 
lar (2052) ; as 6 Adywr the speaker on a definite occasion. 


THE ARTICLE WITH NUMERALS 


1125. The article may be used with cardinal numerals 

a. When the numeral states the definite part of a whole (expressed or under- 
Stood): dm$eav rOv déxwy Od0ekxa ğvrwv of rpets of the companies, numbering 
twelve (in all), there were absent three X. H. 7.5. 10, ds rapa rods éka one 
man in (comparison with) ten X. 0.20.16, rà» mévre ras Sto polpas two fifths 
T.1.10, S40 uépg two thirds 3.15. (The genitive is omitted when the denomi- 
nator exceeds the numerator by one.) 

b. When the numeral is approximate: tpevav qudpas ¿ul ras rpikovra they 
remained about thirty days X.A,4.8.22, "yeyovóres Tà mevrýkovra ern about 
Jifty years of age X. C. 1. 2. 18. 

c. When the number is used abstractly (without reference to any definite 
Object): ¿mes uh peds Ur. &arww rà dwdexa Sis ë beware of saying 12 is twice 6 
P. R. 387 b. 

N. Ordinals usually omit the article and regularly do so in statements of 
time in the dative (1540) : óevrépi unr 7)» mów érelxegov in the second month 
they fortified the city T. 8. 64. 


FLUCTUATION IN THE USE OF THE ARTICLE: OMISSION OF 
THE ARTICLE 


1126. The article is often omitted (1) in words and phrases which have sur- 
vived from the period when 6, 4, 76 was a demonstrative pronoun; (2) when a 
word is sufficiently definite by itself; (8) when a word expresses a general con- 
ception without regard to its application to a definite person. The generic article 
is frequently omitted, especially with abstracts (1132), without appreciable differ- 
ence in meaning. Its presence or absence is often determined by the need of 
distinguishing subject from predicate (1150), by the rhythm of the sentence, etc. 
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1127. The article is omitted in many adverbial designations of 
time, mostly with prepositions (except 74épaàs by day, vucrós by night). 

Thus, wept udods vixras about midnight, dua č just before daylight, pg érovs 
at the season of the year. So with ópüpos daybreak, Sethy afternoon, éowépa 
evening, čap spring; and ëk raldwy from childhood. Most of the above cases 
are survivals of the older period when the article had a demonstrative force. 


1128. The article is very often omitted in phrases containing a preposition : 
év ápx' ToU Abyou in the beginning of the speech D. 37. 28, giw Beddy out of reach 
of the missiles X. A.3. 4. 15, ' Hióva rjv ¿rl Zrpopuóv. Eion on the Strymon 'T. 1. 98. 

1129. Words denoting persons, when they are used of a class, may omit the 
article. So &v6pwmos, erparyyós, beds divinity, god (ó 0eós the particular god). 
Thus, mávrov pérpoy dvOpwrés dori man is the measure of all things P. Th. 178 b. 

1130. Adjectives and participles used substantively have no article when the 
reference is general: uérov $uépas midday X. A. 1.8.8, Pixpdr cold, 0epuóv heat 
P.S. 186 d, wéuyac mpoxararnyoudvous rà äkpa to send men to preoccupy the 
heights X. A.1.8.14. Rarely when an adverb is used adjectively : rv éx6pàv 
äpõnv SreOpos the utter destruction of the enemy D. 19. 141. 


THE ARTICLE WITH ABSTRACT SUBSTANTIVES 


1131. Abstract substantives generally have the article: 7j dper} 
parrov 3) $ $vyij oyge tas yüxás valour rather than flight saves men’s 
lives X. C. 4.1. 5. : 

1132. The names of the virtues, vices, arts, sciences, occupations often omit 
the article: ri cwdpoctvy, rl pavla; what is temperance, what is madness? 
X. M. 1. 1. 16, ¿px? pidlas pèv Emacvos, Ex Opas 06 Woyos praise is the beginning of 
friendship, blame of enmity Y. 1. 33. Similarly goveucó music, yewpyla agricul- 
ture. So also with óa opinion, vols mind, Téxvn art, vouos law. 

1133. The article must be used when reference is made to a definite person 
or thing or to an object well known: $ Tà» 'EAXQvev ebvou the goodwill of the 
Greeks Aes. 3.70, (univ) h exor your usual idleness D. 8. 53. 

1134. The article may be omitted in designations of space; as Bá8os depth, 
vos height; also uéye0os size, wMf0os size, amount. ‘yévos and Bvoua, used as 
accusatives of respect (1600), may omit the article. 

1135. The article may be omitted with some concrete words conveying a 
general idea, as vox} soul, copa body (but the parts of the body regularly have 
the article). 

THE ARTICLE WITH PROPER NAMES 


1136. Names of persons and places are individual and therefore 
omit the article unless previously mentioned (1120b) or specially 
marked as well known: @ovxvdidys “AOyvaios Thucydides an Athenian 
T.1.1, rots orparuitas abrQv, robs mapà KAéapxov daredfdvras, età. K pos 
tov KAéapxov éxew their soldiers who seceded to Clearchus, Cyrus 
allowed Clearchus to retain X.A.1.4.7, ó XóXev D.20.90, of “Hpa- 
kAés the Heracleses P. Th. 169 b. 
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1137. Names of deities omit the article, except when emphatic (vij viv Ala 
by Zeus) or when definite cults are referred to: +à 79s A@nuas Sos the sanctuary 
of Athena (at Athens) J. 15.2. Names of festivals vary in prose writers (no 
article in inscriptions): Tlava@jvaca the Panuthenaga (but Havaĝnvalois Totis 
pixpots at the Lesser Panathenaea L.21.4). Names of shrines have the article. 


1138. Names of nations may omit the article, but oi “EXAqves is usual when 
opposed to of BápBapo: the barbarians. When nations are opposed, the article is 
usually absent: ó wédeuos A@nvalwv kal IleXomovrgcier T. 2.1 (but ó rédenos ray 
IeAororrgalev kal A@nvalwy 1.1). The name of a nation without the article 
denotes the entire people. Names of families may omit the article: ’Ac«dnmd- 
da. P. R. 406 a. 


1139. Continents: 4 Eipdéry Europe, 4 'Acía Asia. Other names of coun- 
tries, except those originally adjectives (as $ 'Arruc? Attica), omit the article 
(Ado Libya). yi and xópa may be added only to such names as are treated 
as adjectives: 4 Bow7la (y3) Boeotia. The names of countries standing in 
the genitive of the divided whole (1311) usually omit the article only when the 
genitive precedes the governing noun: ZuxeMàs rò meterov the most of Sicily 
T.1.12. The article is generally used with names of mountains and rivers; 
but is often omitted with names of islands, seas (but ó Ilóvros the Pontus), and 
winds. Names of cities usually omit the article. Names of cities, rivers, and 
mountains often add wédcs, rorauds, dpos (1149 c). The article is omitted with 
proper names joined with avrés used predicatively (1206 b): adbrods 'AOqvatov: 
the Athenians themselves T. 4. 73. 


1140. Several appellatives, treated like proper names, may omit the article : 
Bacthets the king of Persia (ó BaciAeós is anaphoric (1120 b) or refers expressly to 
a definite person). Titles of official persons: mpuráves the Prytans, orparyyol 
the Generals. Names of relationship, etc.: marp father, ¿wp husband, yur} 
wife (but the article is needed when a definite individual is spoken of). Thus: 
jkov 88 TG uév würmp, TQ O6 yur kal waides to one there came his mother, to 
another his wife and children And.1.48. So also rarpis fatherland. 


1141. Similarly in the case of words forming a class by themselves, and some 
others used definitely : Aros sun, oópavós heaven, dpa. seasons, kepavvós thunder, 
Odvaros death; orv, mods city, dkpómoNs citadel, áyopá market-piace, Tetxos 
city-wall, rpvravetor prytaneum, víjsos island (all used of definite places), @ddarra 
sea as opposed to the mainland, but 4 6édarra of a definite sea ; similarly 74 
earth, land. 


1142. When the name of a person or place is defined by an apposi- 
tive (916) or attributive, the following distinctions are to be noted: 


a. Persons: Ilepbixküs 'AAe£ávüpov Perdiccas, son of Alexander T. 2.99: ihe 
official designation merely stating the parentage. Amuoo6érys ó ' Axio évovs (the 
popular designation) distinguishes Demosthenes, the son of Alcisthenes (T. 3.91) 
from other persons named Demosthenes. (Similarly with names of nations.) 

b. Deities: the article is used with the name and with the epithet or (less 
often) with neither: r Ad rę *OXuum[e to Olympian Zeus T. 5. 31, Ad éXevGeplo 
to Zeus guardian of freedom 2.71. 
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€. Geographical Names are usually treated as attributives, as ó Eig¢pdrys 
morauós the river Euphrates X. &.1. 4. 11, 4 BóAgg Mam lake Bolbe 'T. 4. 103. 
In a very few cases (six times in Thuc.) 6 is omitted with the name of a 
river when morauós is inserted; but Hdt. often omits ó With the names of 
mountains the order is rò Ijdcov ópos Mt. Pelion Hdt. 7. 129 when the gender 
agrees, but otherwise és +à ópos rij» “Iordyny to Mt. Istone T. 3. 85 (rarely as bard 
Ty Alrvp TQ dpe at the foot of Mt. Aetna T.3.110). With names of islands, 
towns, etc., the order varies: +à Ilap0érwv rópa the town of Parthenium 
X. A.7. 8.213; 4$ YvrráXea vijcos the island of Psyttalea Hdt.8.95; Tpayla h 
voos the island of Tragia T.1.116; roô Mepards rob Nuévos of the harbour of 
Peiraeus T. 2. 93; Tò ppoúpiov rd Aá80aXov fort Labdalon 7.3. The city of Mende 
would be Mévó róMs, 4j Mévin dj wréds, Mévó 1) ró. 


OTHER USES OF THE ARTICLE 


1143. A single article, used with the first of two or more nouns connected by 
and, produces the effect of a single notion: oi erparnyol kal Xoxàyot the generals 
and captains (the commanding officers) X. A. 2.2.8, ras peyloras kal édaxloras 
vads the largest and the smallest ships (the whole fleet) T. 1.10, 4 rë moAAQv ĝia- 
Bodh Te kal POdvos the calumniation and envy of the multitude P. A. 28a. Rarely 
when the substantives are of different genders: mepl ras davr dv pixds kal cdpara 
concerning their own lives and persons X. A. 3. 2. 20. 


1144. A repeated article lays stress on each word: ó Opgé kal ó BápBapos the 
Thracian and the barbarian D. 23. 132 (here the subject remains the same), of 
orparnyot kal oi hoxayol the generals and the captains X. A. T. 1.18. 


1145. Instead of repeating a noun with the article it may suffice to repeat 
the article: 6 Blos ò r Ov lõrwrevóvrwv 9 ó TOv Tupavvevóvrwv the life of persons in 
a private station or that of princes 1.2.4. 


1146. A substantive followed by an attributive genitive and forming with it 
a compound idea, usually omits the article: reħevrh rod Blov (the) end of his life 
(‘life-end’ as life-time) X. A. 1.1. 1. (Less commonly 4 redevry roô fov 
X. A.1.9.30.) Cp. 1295 a. 


1147. When the genitive dependent on a substantive is a proper name: 
pera Eófolas ddwow after the capture of Euboea T. 2.2, and pera Thv AéoBov 
drdwow after the capture of Lesbos 3.51. A preceding genitive thus often takes 
the place of the article: 6:4 xpóvov rhHGos by reason of the extent of time T. 1. 1. 


1148. Concrete coórdinated words forming a copulative expression may omit 
the article : ps otv waldwy kal yuvatkdv ixeredw üuüs by your children and wives 
I beseech you L.4.20, wodey kal oiklas jutv wapadore surrender to us your city 
and houses T. 2. 12, i€pecat Kal lepets priestesses and priests P. R.46la. Cp. man 
and wife, horse and vider. 


1149. An appositive to the personal pronouns of the first and second persons 
has the article when the appositive would have it (as third person) with the pro- 
noun omitted : bets oi pyeudves mpòs ¿uë wdvres avufBáAXere do you, captains, all 
confer with me (ol ayeudves supBdddover) X. C. 6.2.41, où ohidpa xpwueða oi 
Kpfjres rots Eevcxots movjuasuw we Cretans do not make very much use of foreign 
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poems P. L. 680 c, xalpw dxodwy inary T Ov coQG» I delight in listening to you sages 
P. Ion 532 d. 


THE ARTICLE AND A PREDICATE NOUN 


1150. A predicate noun has no article, and is thus distinguished 
from the subject: kadera ý dkpómoJus éri ór AÜgvatov rods the acropo-: 
lis is still called ‘city’ by the Athenians T. 2. 15. i 


1151. Predicate comparatives and superlatives, possessive pronouns, and 
ordinals have no article: unv Thv égavroÜ yuvaika rac&v swppovesrárny svar I 
thought that my wife was (the) most virtuous of all L. 1.10, Xapepôv ¿pòs 
ératpos $y Chaerephon was a friend of mine P.A. 21a. Cp. 1125 d. 


1152. Even in the predicate the article is used with a noun referring to a defi- 
nite object (an individual or a class) that is well known, previously mentioned 
or hinted at, or identical with the subject: oi & &AAoi émixeipots. BáXXew Tov 
Adéurmov ávakaNoüvres rüv apo8órqv the rest try to strike Dexippus calling him 
‘the traitor’? X. A.0.0. 7, obro: aav of pevyorres Tov ÉXeyxov these men were 
those who (as I have said) avoided the inquiry Ant.6.27. ol riOéuevor robs vdpous ol 
doGeveis évOpwrol elor kal of roddol the enactors of the laws are the weak men and the 
multitude P. G. 488 b, ùrórreve 5é eivai rdv SiaBdddovTra Mévova he suspected that 
dt was Menon who traduced him X. A. 2. 5. 28 (here subject and predicate could 
change places). So also with ò aérós the same (1209 a), 6drepov one of two (69), 
rovvavtloy the opposite. 


SUBSTANTIVE-MAKING POWER OF THE ARTICLE 


1153. The article has the power to make substantival any word 
or words to which it is prefixed. 


a. Adjectives: ó copés the wise man, rò õtkairov justice. 

b. Participles (with indefinite force): ó Bovdbueros whoever wills, the frst 
that offers. Cp. 1124. 

N. 1. — Such participial nouns appear in active, middle, and passive forms, 
and admit the distinctions of tense : ol é6eAjoorres uévew those who shall be willing 
to remain X. H. 7. 5.24. f 

N. 2. — Thucydides often substantivizes the neuter participle to form abstract 
expressions: rĝs rédews rò Tindpevor the dignity of the State 2.63. Such parti- 
cipial nouns denote an action regulated by time and circumstance. Contrast rò 
Sed.6s fear (in actual operation) 1. 36 with rà déos (simply fear in the abstract). 

c. Preposition and case : ol ¿rl rv rpayudrwv those in power, the government 
D. 18. 247, oi & 79 Hixia those in the prime of life T.6. 24. 

d. With the genitive, forming a noun-phrase (1299): rà TOv or patiwr v the con- 
dition of the soldiers X. A. 3.1.20, rà 79s ópyfis. the outbursts of wrath T. 2. 60. 

e. Adverbs: of 7 ëčvõov cvvehayBdvovro kal ol éxrds karekómmcav those who were 
inside were arrested and those outside were cut down X. A.2. 5.32. Similarly 
ol rére the men of that time, oi éke? the dead, oi wdhat the ancients. 

N. — An adverb preceded by tho article may be used like an adjective: 6 ép6@s 
xuBepvirys the good pilot P.R.341c. The article is rarely omitted. 
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f. Infinitives: xadodcl ye dxodaclay rò br rêr Hdovadv apxerOat they call intem- 
perance being ruled by one’s pleasures P. Ph. 68e. 

g. Any single word or clause : rà bets brav héyo, Thy Tóuy Neyo when I say 
You, I mean the State D. 18. 88, brepBas rò Fleas bwexéTw TOF $óvov omitting 
(the words) ‘let him submit to judgment for the murder’ D. 23.220. 


POSITION OF THE ARTICLE 
Attributive Position of the Article 


1154. A word or group of words standing between the article and 
its noun, or immediately after the article if the noun, with or without 
the article, precedes, is an attributive. Thus, 6 codds åvýp, ó àvip ó 
coos, or ¿vip ó codes (cp. 1168). 

1155. This holds true except in the case of such post-positive words as nén, 
56, yé, ré, Yep, Öh, oua, obv, Tolvur ; and ris in Hdt.: rà» ris Iepeéev one of the 
Persians 1. 85. In Attic, ris intervenes only when an attributive follows the 
article: r&v BapBápev tives inméwv some of the barbarian cavalry X. A. 2. 5. 32. 


, 1156. Adjectives, participles, adverbs, and (generally) prepositions with 
their cases, if preceded by the article, have attributive position. 


1157. (1) Commonly, as in English, the article and the attributive precede 
the noun: ó codds àráp the wise man. In this arrangement the emphasis is on 
the attributive. Thus, r$ mpóry huépg on the first day T. 8. 96, èv TẸ mpd ro0 
xpóve in former times D. 53. 12, róv èk ry 'EXNfvav eis robs Bapflápovs póßov lady 
seeing the terror inspired by the Greeks in the barbarians X. A. 1.2.18. 


1158. (2) Less often, the article and the attributive follow the noun preceded 
by the article : 6 dvip ó codós the wise man. Thus, +ó erpárevua ró vOv *AOnvatwy 
the army of the Athenians T. 8. 50, êv rü mopela rh péxp ext Oddarrav on thc 
journey as far as the sea X. A. 5. 1.1. In this arrangement the emphasis is on 
the noun, as something definite or previously mentioned, and the attributive is 
added by way of explanation. So rods xóvas robs xaħeroùs bdéacr they tie up the 
dogs, the savage ones (I mean) X. A. 5. 8. 24. 


1159. (3) Least often, the noun takes no article before it, when it would 
have none if the attributive were dropped: åvhp ó co@ós the wise man (lit. a 
man, I mean the wise one). Thus, páxas tats meloi in the greater number 
of battles T. 7. 11, cbverpe pv Beoîs, ctvepe 06. avOpdmors Tots àyaÜois I associate 
with gods, I associate with good men X.M. 2.1.32. In this arrangement the 
attributive is added by way of explanation ; as in the last example: with men, 
the good (1 mean). 


1160. A proper name, defining a preceding noun with the article, may itself 
have the article : ó 4ócA$s 6’ Apedovows (his) brother Arethusius D. 53. 10. Cp. 
1142c. An appositive to a proper name has the article when it designates a 
characteristic or something well known: ó ZóNov ó maħaiòs fjv Qu609pos. Solon of 
ancient times was a lover of the people Ar. Nub. 1187, Maclwv ó Meyapeós Pasion, 
the Megarian X. A. 1.4. 7. 
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1161. The genitive of a substantive limiting the meaning of an- 
other substantive may take any one of four positions: — 

a. 7d ToU warpds BigMov the father's book (very common). Thus, 4 rêr 
TeÜveórov åperý the valour of the dead L. 12. 36. 

b. rà BigMor Tò roD marpós (less common). Thus, jj oixlà 3j Zíjvos the house 
of Simon L. 3. 32. 

C. rob rarpds Tò BiBMov (to emphasize the genitive or when a genitive has just 
preceded). Thus, rijs viens ró uéye0os the greatness of the victory X. H. 6. 4. 19. 

d. +ó figMor rod warpés (very common). Thus, 7 róNua rQv Meyóvrwv the 
effrontery of the speakers L.12.41. The genitive of the divided whole (1306) 
is so placed or as in c. 

N. 1. — À substantive with no article is sometimes followed by the article 
and the attributive genitive: ém? evi» ióvres rhv Eevoóüvros going to the tent 
(namely, that) of Xenophon X. A. 6. 4. 19. Cp. 1159. 


1162. The order bringing together the same forms of the article (wept roO rod 
marpos B.Mov) is avoided, but two or three articles of different form may stand’ 
together: rà ris rod £alvovros réx vs &pyov the work of the art of the wool-carder 
P. Pol. 281 a. 


1163. The attributive position is employed with the possessive pronouns and 
the possessive genitives of the reflexive and demonstrative pronouns (1184), aùrós 
meaning same (1173), and was expressing the sum total (1174). - 


1164. Two or more attributives of a substantive are variously placed : (1) eis 
Tas NAGS ApKadexas wédes £o the other Arcadian cities X.H.7. 4.38. (2) Tò êv 
"Apxadle TÓ ToU Ais Tod Avukalov iepóv the sanctuary of Lycean Zeus in Arcadia 
P. R. 565d. (8) és ràv émi rQ eróuarı ToÜ Nepevos orevoð övros Tov Érepov múpyov 
to the other tower at the mouth of the harbour which was narrow T. 8.90. 
(4) èv rq olkla TÌ Xapuldov 7H mapk rà 'ONvumetov in the house of Charmides 
by the Olympieum And. 1.16. (5) dvo rÀv £v +ñ 'Aclg móNeoy ‘ENAnvidwy 
from the Greek cities in Asta X. H. 4. 3. 15. (0) mpós rv ëk rijs ZukeMas 
Tov ’AOnvalwy ueyáN)v kakompavylàv with regard to the great failure of the 
Athenians in Sicily T.8.2. (T) rà retxos TÓ uakpóv TÓ vóriov the long southern 
wall And. 3. 7. 


1165. A relative or temporal clause may be treated as an attributive : DéAwy 
éiser Tots oos otros avOpwmrous Solon detested men like this man here D. 19. 254." 


1166. Position of an attributive participle with its modifiers (A — article, 
N = noun, P = participle, D = word or words dependent on P): (1) APND: 
roy éfeornkóra kivOUvov TÜ mode the danger impending over the State D. 18. 110. 
(2) APDN: robs mepieorykóras 77 wbrce kwóbvovs D. 18.179. (83) ADPN: Tó 
tore TH whet mep.o TávT à klvüUvoy D. 18.188. (4) NADP: éromor exer àvagav Thy 
. karabovAocouérgy üáravras he has in readiness a force to enslave all D. 8. 46. 
1167 a. Especially after verbal substantives denoting an action or a state an 
attributive prepositional phrase is added without the article being repeated: Th» 
peyadny a Tparelav ' Agvalov kai rOv £ukuáxcv és Atyurtoy the great expedition of 
the Athenians and their allies to Egypt T. 1. 110. 
b. A word defining a substantivized participle, adjective, or infinitive may 
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be placed before the article for emphasis: kai raüra robs eibóras xadoduer and we 
will summon those who have knowledge of this D. 57.65, rodrwy rois ¿yayrlots 
with the opposite of these T. 7. 15. 


Predicate Position of Adjectives 


1168. A predicate adjective either precedes or follows the article 
and its noun: codds ó åvýp Or ó àvip copds the man is wise. 

Thus, dreret 73 vixg åvésryoav they retired with their victory incomplete T. 8. 27, 
JUdv xov rhv keparýv with his head bare X. A. 1.8.6, ras rpitpes áóelAkvoar 
kevás they towed off the ships without their crews T. 2. 93. 

a. This is called the predicate position, which often lends emphasis. 


1169. A predicate adjective or substantive may thus be the equivalent of a 
clause of a complex sentence: d@dvarov rhy cepi abjrQw. pvhuny karaMelyoveiww 
they will leave behind a remembrance of themselves that will never die 1.9.3, 
éwhpero mécov re kyo TÒ oTparevya he asked about how large the force was that 
he was leading (= mócor Ti etn rà orpdrevpa ô &yor 2647) X. C. 2. 1.2, wap’ éxóvrov 
TOv Eupudyov Tiv iryeuoviàv €haBov they received the leadership from their allies 
(being willing) who were willing to confer it Y. 1. 17. 


1170. A predicate expression may stand inside an attributive phrase: ó decvds 
(pred.) Xeyóuevos yewpyós he who is called a skilful agriculturist X. O. 19. 14. 
This is common with participles of naming with the article. 

1171. The predicate position is employed with the demonstratives obros, 
bd, éketvos, and dudw, dudórepos, ékárepos, and #xasros; with the possessive 
genitives of personal and relative pronouns (1185, 1196) and of a?rós (1201); 
with adrés meaning self (1206 b) ; with the genitive of the divided whole (1800), 
as rovrwy of whetoro. the most of these X. A. 1.5. 13, of &puorot rv wepl aùbróv 
the bravest of his companions 1. 8.27; and with mâs meaning all (1174 b). 

a. This wise man is obros 6 codds åvhp, 6 copds vip obros (and also ó cogpds 
otros àvjp). 


PECULIARITIES OF POSITION WITH THE ARTICLE 


1172. Adjectives of Place. — When used in the predicate position (1168) 
üxpos (high) means the top of, pécos (middle) means the middle of, érxaros 
(extreme) means the end of. Cp. summus, medius, extremus. 

Attributive Position Predicate Position 


dxpov rò üpos — | the top of 
Tò üpos ükpov | the mountain 
; Tari éon h dyopá ] the centre of 
é he centr T n <; 
h péon ayopa t tral market maoa ary [ the market 
écxdrn 4 vfcos | the verge of 
4 vijoos éoxdryn | the island 
Thus, wept áxpais rats xepol xepides gloves on the fingers (points of the 
hands) X. C. 8. 8.17, da uécov rod rapadeicou pet flows through the middle of 
the park X. A. 1.2.7. The meaning of the predicate position is also expressed 
by (79) äxpov roO bpous, (Tò) pécor Tis ayopas, etc. 


Tà ükpov bpos the lofty mountain 


h eoxdrn vices the farthest island 
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1173. povos, purvs. — (1) Attributive: 6 uóvos mats the only son, ai hulsear 
xdpites halffavours. (2) Predicate: pévos ó mais (or ó mats móvos) malfer the 
boy plays alone, svs ó Blos (or ó Blos huys) half of life, rà &ppara rà huloca 
half of the chariots. 

airds: (1) Attributive: ó atrds dvip the same man. (2) Predicate: adrds à 


"n 


á&vüp or 6 árijjp abrós the man himself. 

1174. «más (and in the strengthened forms &ràs, eúurās all-together). a. In 
the attributive position mâs denotes the whole regarded as the sum of all its 
parts (the sum total, the collective body): ol mdvres wodtrat the whole body of 
citizens, ) Tüca ZukeMa the whole of Sicily, &mokretva, robs ü&ravras MvriNqvatovs 
to put to death the entire. Mitylenean population T. 8. 86. 

N. — Hence, with numbers, of rdvres, rà gúuravra in all: é£akóctot kal xtNot 

. ol mávres 1600 in all T. 1. 60. I 

b. In the predicate (and usual) position was means all: mávres ol moMirat or 
(often emphatic) of wodtra: rdvres all the citizens (individually), wept mávras 
ToUs Beods jceffjkac. kal els ü&rücav Tijv Todi papríikacuw they have committed 
impiety towards all the gods and have sinned against the whole State L. 14. 42. 

c. Without the article: mávres rodtra: all (conceivable) citizens, uurdocdue- 
vo. rávras &vÜpimous hiring every conceivable person L. 12. 60. 

N. 1. — In the meaning pure, nothing but, ras is strictly a predicate and has 
no article: xú% dpovpoóuevos bd mávrcov moħeulwv hemmed in by a ring of 
guards all of whom are his enemies (= wávres bp Sv ppovpeîrat soMéuol. ele) 
P. R. 579b. So r&ca kaklà utter baseness. 

N. 2. — The article is not used with râs if the noun, standing alone, would 
have no article. 

N. 3, —In the singular, râs often means every: av col aca 6dds evropos with 
you every road is easy to travel X. A. 2. 5. 9, vüca 0&Xacca every sea, 1.2. 41. 


1175. $Xos: (1) Attributive : +à ddov erpárevpa the whole army; (2) Predi- 
cate: hov Tò arpárevua (or TÒ orpdrevpa ddov) the army as a whole, riv vixra üNqv 
the entire night. With no article: Sov erpárevua a whole army, dra orparebpara 
whole armies. 


1176. The demonstrative pronouns otros, óc, éxetvos, and abrós self, 
in agreement with a noun, usually take the article, and stand in 
the predicate position (1168): otros ó dvyp or ó dvip obros (never 
5 oros åvýp) this man, airds ó åvýp Or ó àvip aurós the man himself 
(6 aùròs dump the same man 1173). 

1177. One or more words may separate the demonstrative from its noun: 
6 Tobrou Epws rod dvOpamrov the love of this man P.S.213e. Note also rv oixelwy 
tives TOv ékelvov some of their slaves (some of the slaves of those men) P. A. 33d. 


1178. obros, dde, éketyos Sometimes omit the article. 

a. Regularly, when the noun is in the predicate: abrq gorw ikay) drodoyla 
let this be a sufficient defence P. A. 24 b, ofua unr ravrny warplia evar I think 
this is my native country X. A. 4. 8. 4. 

b. Usually, with proper names, except when anaphoric (1120 b): éxetvos 
Couxbdldns that (well-known) Thucydides Ar. Ach, 708, 
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c. Usually, with definite numbers: raírás rpiákovra uvás these thirty minae 
D. 27. 28. 

d. Optionally, when a relative clause follows: éri yv rúvõe iX8opev, év fj oi 
marépes huv Midwy ékpárgcav we have come against this land, in which our 
fathers conquered the Medes T. 2. 74. 

e. In the phrase (often contemptuous) obros dvp P. G. 505c; and in other 
expressions denoting some emotion: ğvðpwros obrocí D. 18. 248. 

f. Sometimes, when the demonstrative follows its noun: érlypaupa róbe T. 6. 
59. So often in Hdt. 

g. Frequently, in poetry. 


1179. äupw, duddrepos both, éxdrepos each (of two), éxacros cach (of several) 
have the predicate position. But with gxacros the article is often omitted : xara 
thv huépāv éxdorny (day by day and) every day, kab’ éxdorny huipāv every day. 

1180. The demonstratives of quality and quantity, rovbros, rowade, rocobros, 
rocóc0e, Tydtkobros, When they take the article, usually follow it: raév rocovrwy 
kal roovrwry ayaddy of so many and such blessings D. 18. 305, roüro rò rowirov 
f8os such a practice as this 21.123. 6 detva such a one (336) regularly takes 

' the article. 

a. But the predicate position occurs: rocaór5 h) mpór: Tapackevi) mpós Tov 
móXeuov OiémAei So great was the first armament which crossed over for the war 
T. 6. 44. 

1181. An attributive, following the article, may be separated from its noun 
by à pronoun: 7 máar Huady dios our old nature P. S. 189 d, 4 crevh avra 656s 
(for aury 4 crevy 656s) this narrow road X. A.4. 2. 6. I 


1182. Possessive pronouns take the article only when a definite 
person or thing is meant, and stand between article and noun: rò 
énov BiBdiov my book, cà Hyérepa B.B) (a our books. ; 

a. But names of relationship, móňis, rarpls, etc., do not require the article 
(1140). 

1183. The article is not used with possessive pronouns or the genitive of 
personal and reflexive pronouns (cp. 1184, 1185) : 

a. When no particular object is meant: éuóv Bu8Mov or Bu8Mov pov a book of 
mne. 

b. When these pronouns belong to the predicate: ua68mr3s yéyova obs I have 
become a pupil of yours P. Euth. 5 a, oó Adyous pauvrot Aéyev not speaking words 
of my own D. 9. 41. . 


POSITION OF THE GENITIVE OF PRONOUNS AND THE ARTICLE 

1184. In the attributive position (1154) stands the genitive of the demonstra- 
tive, reflexive, and reciprocal pronouns. 76 roórov BigMov or rà BiBioy Td rojrov 
his book, ró éuavroÜ BiBXlov or rò BigMor Tó euavrod my own book; pereréuparo 
Thy éavrot Ovyarépa kal rov watda abríüs he sent for his daughter and her child 
X. C. 1. 8. 1. Š 

a. The type rà figMov rovrov is rare and suspected except when another 
attributive is added: rq vv ÜBpe: roórov D. 4. 3. The types rò BiBAloy éuavrod 
(Hdt. 6. 23) and rd aíro0 figMor (T. 6. 102) are rare. 
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1185. In the predicate position stands 

a. The genitive of the personal pronouns (whether partitive or not): rò 
BiBrloy pov (cov, aóroÜ, etc.), Or pov (cov, aúro0, etc.) Td BigXiov when other 
words precede, as és xe: cov Thy ddekpyy who has your sister to wife And. 1. 50. 

b. The genitive of the other pronouns used partitively. 

N. 1. — Homer does not use the article in the above cases, and often employs 
the orthotone forms (ceto uéya xMéos thy great fame m 241). Even in Attic 
éuoU for nov occurs (éuoÜ rà $opria my wares Ar. Vesp. 1398). 

N. 2. — The differences of position between 1184 and 1186 may be thus illus- 


trated : My book ts pretty : kaAór éc T. TÒ BigMov pov. 
: kaAó» sri pou TÒ BiMor. 
My pretty book: TÒ xaddv pov BiBrlov. 


They read their books : rà éavrdv Bipra áva-yvyváckovot. 


INTERROGATIVES, &AXos, moħús, ddiyos WITH THE ARTICLE 


1186. The interrogatives rís, motos may take the article when a 
question is asked about an object before mentioned: XQ. viv 8j 
éketva, & Baidpe, Svvdpeba kpívew. DAI. rà mota; Socr. Now at last we 
can decide those questions. Pu. (The) what questions? P. Phae. 277 a. 


1187. So even with a personal pronoun: A. óeüpo 5) e000 huv... B. mot 
Aéyeis kal rapa rivas rods ùpâs; A. Come hither straight to us. B. . Whither 
do you mean and who are you that I am to come to (you being who)? P.Lys.203 b. 


1188. dros other. —6 &XXos in the singular usually means the rest (4 AAN 
"EAMás the rest of Greece); in the plural, the others (of &dou "EAAqves the other 
(ceteri) Greeks, but dddrou"ENAnves other (alit) Greeks). A substantivized adjec- 
tive or participle usually has the article when it stands in apposition to of &ddou: 
Tara rà TodIrixd the other civic affairs X. Hi. 9. 5. On (vos, ó Aos (some- 
times érepos) besides, see 1272. 


1189. odds, óÀ(yos: +ó mroXú usually means the great(er) part, of roddol the 
multitude, the vulgar crowd; wreloves several, oi rreloves the majority, the mass > 
mhetoro. very many, ol mretoror the most; ddlyoe few, ol dAtyo the oligarchs (as 
opposed to of oXXol). Note wodvs predicative : eel ¿óp& woddd rà xpéa when he 
saw that there was abundance of meat X. C. 1. 8. 6. 


PRONOUNS 
THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS 


1190. 'The nominative of the personal pronoun is usually omitted 
except when emphatic, e.g. in contrasts, whether expressed or implied : 
érel Üpeis èuo où Ü£Xere reiPecbut, ¿ya oov outv poua since you are not 
willing to obey me, I will follow along with yow X. A.1.3. 6. In con- 
trasts the first pronoun is sometimes omitted (930). 


1191. Where there is no contrast the addition of the pronoun may strengthen 
the verb: ef 99 roÜro BoúNet droxpivac Oar, od 06 robvretOer Aye if you do not wish 
to reply even to this, tell me then X. C. 5. 5. 21. 
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1192. The forms éuo0, éuol, and ¿ué and the accented forms of the pronoun of 
the second person (325a) are used when emphatic and usually after preposi- 
tions: «al weloas éué mista, ÉOwkás por kal ÉAafles map uod and after prevailing on 
me you gave me pledges of faith and received them from me X.A.1.6.7. Cp. 
187 N. 2. On the reflexive use of the personal pronouns of the first and second 
persons, see 1222-1224. 


1193. éyd, cú (éuós, cós) are rarely used of an imaginary person ('any- 
body’): D. 9. 17, X. R. A. 1. 11. 


1194. The nominative of the pronoun of the third person is replaced by 
éxetvos (of absent persons), dóe, oros (of present persons), ó uév...ó 8é (at the 
beginning of a sentence), and by a$rós in contrasts. The oblique cases of the 
foregoing replace ob, etc., which in Attic prose are usually indirect reflexives 
(1228, 1229). oð and ë in Attic prose occur chiefly in poetical passages of Plato ; 
in Attic poetry they are personal pronouns. The pronoun of the third person 
is very rare in the orators. 


1195. Homer uses £o, of, etc., as personal pronouns (= adrod, aórQ, ete., in 
Attic), in which case they are enclitic : did pavroctryy, Tr of mépe dotflos by the 
art of divination, which Phoebus gave to him A72. Homer also uses £o, of, ete., 
either as direct (= éavrof, etc., 1218) or as indirect reflexives (= a?ro0, ete., 1225). 
In the former case they are orthotone ; in the latter, either enclitic or orthotone. 
Thus, of maida éowóra yelvaro he begat a son like unto himself E 800, of +á 
ponow dpotoy of Epnevar Aavady he says there is no one of the Danaans like unto 
himself Y 306. Hat. agrees with Hom. except that e, of are not direct reflexives 
and orthotone ; «glo (not e$t) is reflexive. 


THE POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS 


For the article with a possessive pronoun see 1182-1183. 


1196. The possessive pronouns (330) of the first and second per- 
sons are the equivalents of the possessive genitive of the personal 
pronouns: éuós = pov, ods = cov, ŅuéTepos = Hudv, tuérepos = üpv. 

a. When the possessives refer to a definite, particular thing, they have the 
article, which always precedes (1182); the personal pronouns have the predicate 
position (1185). Distinguish ó éuós pldros, ó Pidos ó éuós, 6 Pidos pov my friend 
from $íXos éuós, Pidos uov a friend of mine. 

b. A word may stand in the genitive in apposition to the personal pronoun 
implied in a possessive pronoun. See 977. 


1197. A possessive pronoun may have the force of an objective, genitive 
(cp. 1331) of the personal pronoun: pihta T9 éuh out of friendship for me X. C. 
3. 1. 28. ($uMa h ¿u usually means my friendship (for others))- 


1198. The possessive pronouns of the first and second persons are 
sometimes reflexive (when the subject of the sentence aud the pos- 
sessor are the same person), sometimes not reflexive. 
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1199. FIRST AND SECOND PERSONS SINGULAR 


1. Not reflexive (adjective my, thy (your); pronoun mine, thine 


(yours)). 

épds, rós: dpe Tov eudv plrov he sees my friend, 6p% rov sà warépa she sees your 

father, orépye Tov ¿òv watépa he loves my father (or róv warépa rov éudy or 

mwarépa Tov éuóv; OY rüv TaTÉpa pov Or uov Toy warépa), ol éuol d@Oadryol ka- 

Moves Av TOv av elnoav my eyes will prove to be more beautiful than yours 

X. 8. 5. 5. 

2. Reflexive (my own, thine (your) own). 

a. êpavroð, weavrot, in the attributive position (very common): tAafo» roy 
épávroü gió (or rà» pucddy roy euavrod) I received my (own) pay, rà» 
ddehpor roy égavroU Émeja I sent my (own) brother Aes. 2. 94, kázi rots 
gauris kakoîsı kärl rots ¿uots yedGs; art thou laughing at thine own misery 
and at mine? S. El. 879. 

b. épós, ods (less common): orépyw tov pòv marépa I love my Coin) father, 
orépyas Thy oiv pnrépa you love your (own) mother, h éuh yuvh my wife X. 
C. 7. 2. 28, ddedpds ris unrpds ris ¿us brother of my mother And. 1. 117. 

C. épós aŭro, ods adrod (poetical): róv épàv adrod rardpa (B 45, S. O. T. 416). 

d. pov, cov(rare): Tov marépa pov Ant. 1. 23. 

N.— When the possessor is not to be mistaken, the article alone is placed 
before the substantive and the possessive or reflexive pronoun is omitted (cp. 
1121). Thus, ordpyes Tóv warépa you love your (own) father, orépye: rov warépa. 
he loves his (own) father, orépyouc. roy rarépa they love their (own) father. 


1200: FIRST AND SECOND PERSONS PLURAL 


1. Not reflexive (adjective our, your; pronoun ours, yours). 

a. fipérepos, öpérepos : ó huérepos @[ÀNos our friend (more common than 6 $fAos 
div), 6 ipérepos pros your friend (more common than 6 ¢édos inary), hrn- 
civ movotpevor 1) inary  rdv vuerépav rwós making a search for you or for 
anything of yours L. 12. 30. 

2. Reflexive (our own, your own). 

a. fiiérepos, Upérepos (common) : orépyouev Tdv Hyérepor Xov we love our own 
friend, orépyere Tov üuérepov plrov you love your own friend. 

b. Usually the intensive air dy is used with Zjérepos, tuérepos in agreement with 
judy (nâr) implied in the possessive forms. This gives a stronger form 
of reflexive. Thus: 

Apérepos aitGv, vpétepos adrav: crépyouer rdv huérepov abrdv gdlrov we 
love our own friend, otxoddunua } Tar plrwv tirè } huérepov abràv a house 
either for some one of our friends or our own P.G. 514 b ; orépyere àv 
buérepov arv plrov you love your own friend, diddoxere ros waidas robs 
buerépovs aóràv teach your own children 1.3. 57. 

C. fóv, Sp@v (rare): al7idpueOaTods marépas tuv let us accuse our (own) fathers 
P. Lach. 179 c. i 

d. fpav aùrâv, ipav atrav (very rare): õikawov 9uGs ... $alvecÓat whre uv 
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a. 


c 


abrdy ris õótns évoecerépovs it is not right for us to show ourselves inferior 
to our own fame 'T. 2. 11, rà rv trey kal rà pr abr&y (ma the equip- 
ments both of your horses and yourselves X. C. 6.3. 21. 


1201. THIRD PERSON SINGULAR 


1. Not reflexive (his, her, its). 

airod, airis, adrod in the predicate position (very common): ópà róv $iXov 
abrod (airs) I see his (her) friend, yeyvóakov abro rhv áybpelàv knowing 
his courage P. Pr. 310 d. 


. &kelvov, etC., or totrou, etc. in the attributive position (very common): pô 


tov éuàv pldov, ob rov éxelvou IT see my friend, not his, ddixvobvrar map’ "Aptatov 
kal r3» éxelvov a rpariáy they come up with Ariacus and his army X. A. 2. 2. 8, 
twapexddecé Tiivas Tay Tobrov éwitydelwy he summoned some of his friends 
L. 3.11. 

Ss, ij, Sv, Hom. éós, é4, éóv (poetical): rh» yiuev éày 01& kdNNos he married 
her because of her beauty 282. Hom. has eô rarely for atrod, airjs. 

2. Reflexive (his own, her own). 


n 


. €avrod, éavris, in the attributive position (very common): orépye àv éavrob 


plrov he loves his own friend, óp Thv éavríjs untépa she sees her own mother, 
Thy éavroÜ ddeAPhy Sliwor Levon he gives his own sister in marriage to Seu- 
thes T. 2. 101, bBplger yuvatka rijv éavroÜ he misuses his own wife And. 4. 15. 
This is the only way in prose to express his own, her own. 

ds (és): poetical. Sometimes in Homer ös (bs) has the sense of own with 
no reference to the third person (1230 a). 

ôs adrod, aùrs (poetical): dv adrod marépa (K 204). 


1202. THIRD PERSON PLURAL 


1. Not reflexive (their). 
oyràv in the predicate position (very common): ó $/Xos aùrôrv their friend. 


. ekelvav, roórov in the attributive position (very common): 6 roórcwv (éxelvwr) 


$(Nos their friend, Già rhv éxelvwy dmucorlàv because of distrust of them 
And. 3. 2. 

oéwv (Ionic): Hdt. 5. 58. 

2. Reflexive (their own). 

éavtév (very common): erépyove: rois éavrQv iXovs they love their own 
friends, r&v éavrOv cuppdxwv xaredpbvovy they despised their own allies 
X. H. 4.4. 7. i 


. Gjérepos aùrâv, the intensive ai7ér agreeing with có» implied in opérepos 


(common): oikéras rods operépous ajrGv émixadodvra they call their own 
slaves as witnesses Ant. 1.30. 

ody aùrâv, without the article (rare): rà dvéuara Siampazrovras ody abr ay 
mposypapyva. they contrived that their own names were added L. 13.12. 
Cp. 1234, róv o Gv atrdy is not used. 


. edérepos (rare in prose): Bouorol uépos rà opérepov mapelxovro the Boeotians 


Jurnished their own contingent T. 2. 12. 
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e. edóv in the predicate position, occasionally in Thucydides, as rods vpuáxovs 
é0éüu.cav cov they were afraid of their own allies 5.14. . Cp. 1228 N. 2. 


1203. Summary of possessive forms (poetical forms in parenthesis). 
a. Not reflexive 


my ¿uós pou our duérepos Huey 
thy ods gov your ipérepos ipay 
his, her (8s Hom., rare) adrod, -ås their abr r 
(eb Hom., rare) (opéwy Ionic) 


N. — $juérepos and buérepos are more used than yudy and bur. 
b. Reflexive 


my own éuds (épós abro, -9s) éuavrod, -Ñs | our own dnérepos juérepos abr Qv 
thy.own obs (obs abro0, -s) ceavrod, -Ñs | your own ipérepos ^ vgérepos abr àv 
hits, her their own oérepos | ajérepos aùr®v 
own (bs) (Os aúro0,-9s)  éavroO, -s (rare) éaut&v, cv 
(poet. and (rare), 
Ionic) 


opôr atroev 

° N.—In the plural quay a$rGv», buOv aórO» are replaced by juérepos abrdy, 
buérepos aóróv, and these forms are commoner than #uérepos, üuérepos. cdérepos 
airy is less common than éavrüv. opérepos in poetry may mean mine own, 
thine own, your own. 


THE PRONOUN avrtds 


1204. airds is used as an adjective and as a pronoun. It has three 
distinct uses: (1) as an intensive adjective pronoun it means self 
(ipse) (2) Asan adjective pronoun, when preceded by the article, 
it means same (idem). (3) In oblique cases as the personal pro- 
noun of the third person, him, her; it, them (eum, eam, id, eos, eas, ea). 

1205. Only the first two uses are Homeric. In Hom. atrés denotes the 
principal person or thing, in opposition to what is subordinate, and is intensive 
by contrast: a$róv kai bepárovra the man himself and his attendant Z 18 (cp. 
cócüc aùròv kal ratéas P. G. 511e and see 1208d). On aùrós as a reflexive, see 
12282; on a$rós emphatic with other pronouns, see 1233 ff. 


1206. airds is intensive (self) 

a. In the nominative case, when standing alone: abroi rjv yiv 
écxov they (the Athenians) seized the land themselves T. 1.114. Here 
abrós emphasizes the word understood and is not a personal pronoun. 

b. In any case, when in the predicate position (1168) with a sub- 
stantive, or in agreement with a pronoun: airés ó åvýp, ó ávijp abrds 
the man himself, abro rod àvÓpós, oU &vÓpós abro9, etc. 

1207. With a proper name or a word denoting an individual, the article ‘is 
omitted: a$rós Mévwy Menon himself X. A.2. 1. 5, mpò abroi Bacihéws in front 
of the Great King himself 1. 7. 11. 

1208. The word emphasized may be an oblique case which must be supplied: 
Breve 86 kal abrós 6 Bpací0às r) OeccaXQv yh kal abrois (scil. rots Gercadois) pldos 
Qv léva« and Brasidas himself also said that he came as a friend to the country 
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of the Thessalians ani to the Thessalians themselves T. 4. 78, def zolyuy roôr òn 
oxorety (scil. mas) aùrovs we must forthwith consider this matter ourselves D. 2.2. ` 

1209. Special renderings of the emphatic a?rós : 

a. By itself, in itself, unaided, alone, etc.: air 7) àXá0e the naked truth 
Aes. 3. 207, Tò whéov rob xwplou adrd kaprepóv drfipxe the greater part of the place 
was strong in itself (without artificial fortification) T. 4. 4. On adrots dvdpdor 
men and all, see 1525. abró witha noun of any gender is used by Plato to denote 
the abstract idea of a thing: aùrò rò caddy ideal beauty R. 498 e, adrd dixaroovvy 
ideal justice 472 c. 

b. Just, merely: aùrò rò õéov just what we want X. A. 4. 1. 7, abrà rade 
merely this T. 1. 139. 

C. Voluntarily: dvdpas o? kal rots ph émuaXouuévois abrol ériotparevovor men - 
who uninvited turn their arms even against those who do not ask their assist- 
ance 'T. 4. 60. 

d. The Master (said by a pupil or slave): Aurés &oa the Master (Pythagoras) 
said it (ipse dixit) Diog. Laert. 8. 1. 46, rls oros; Abrós. ris Aùrós; Dwxparns 
Who's this? The Master. Who’s the Master? Socrates Ar. Nub. 220. 

e. With ordinals: poé65 mpesßevrhs déxaros adrés he was chosen envoy with 
nine others (i.e. himself the tenth) X. H. 2. 2. 17. 


1210. After the article, in the attributive position (1154), airds in 
any case means same. 


Thus ó ajrós dvip, rarely (0) dvhp 6 adrés the same man; roO airoü "n in 
the same summer T. 4. 58, rà aórà ratra these same things X. A. 1. 1. 7, of rods 
aùroùs alel mepi rQv abr v Xóyovs Névyovres the people who are continually making 
the same speeches about the same things Ant. 5. 50. 

a. Soas a predicate: ¿yQ pèr ó adrds cim, tuets õè fera paene Iam the same, 
it is you who change T. 2. 61. 


1211. In Hom. airés, without the article, may mean the same: fpxe 58 +@ 
abrhy 006v, hvrep ol Edo and he guided him by the same way as the others had 
gone 0 107. 


1212. aeirós when unemphatic and standing alone in the oblique 
cases means him, her, it, them. éxédevov abriy àmiévos they ordered her 
to depart L. 1. 12. 


1213. Unemphatic aro, ete., do not stand at the beginning of a sentence. 


1214. abro), etc., usually take up a preceding noun (the anaphoric use): 
kaXécas 86 Adguvurmoy déyw mpós airoy rade summoning Damnippus, I speak to 
him as follows L. 12.14. But an oblique case of adrés is often suppressed where 
English employs the pronoun of the third person : €umumdas &mdyroy Thy 'yvógumv 
dxémreume having satisfied the minds of all he dismissed them X. A. 1. 7. 8. 

1215. abro), etc., may be added pleonastically ; meipácouat TQ Tám TQ, KPT- 
aros v br meós, cunpayeiy abrQ T will try, since I am an excellent horseman, to be 
an ally to my grandfather X. C. 1. 3. 15. 

1216. abro), etc., are emphatic (= aóroÜ roórov, etc.) in a main clause when 
followed by a relative clause referring to aíro0, etc. : efpykas ad76, 00 Umep Fywye 
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Ta ind Épya mMelorov dita vouitw elvai you have mentioned the very quality Jor 
which I consider my work worth the highest price X. M. 3. 10. 14. But when 
the relative clause precedes, aéro, etc., are not emphatic: obs è py evpecxor, 
kevorádiov abrots éroinoay they built a cenotaph for those whom they could not 
Jind X. A. 6. 4. 9. 


1217. abro), etc., are often used where, after a conjunction, we expect the 
oblique case of a relative pronoun: à uh olde pnd’ exec abroU opüyióa which he 
does not know nor does he have the seal of it P. 'Th. 192 a. 


THE REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS 


1218. Direct Reflexives. — The reflexive pronouns are used directly 
when they refer to the chief word (usually the subject) of the sen- 
tence or elause in which they stand. 

Yv86. ccavróv learn to know thyself P. Charm. 164 e, cóárre. éavrýv she kills 
herself X. C. 7. 8. 14, ka6' éavrods Bovhevodyevor rà ÓmAa. apéborar kal opas avrovs 
after deliberating apart by themselves they surrendered their arms and themselves 
(their persons) T. 4. 88. Less commonly the reference is to the object, which 
often stands in a prominent place: rods 32 meptolkous á$jkev ¿ml ras éavrv modes 
but the perioeci he dismissed to their own cities X. H. 6. 5. 21. 


1219. The direct reflexives are regular in prose if, in the same clause, the 
pronóun refers emphatically to the subject and is the direct object of the main verb: 
euauroy (not éu&) érawà I praise myself. The usage of poetry is freer: orérw 
cé paddov Ñ 'ué I mourn thee rather than myself E. Hipp. 1409. 


1220. The reflexives may retain or abandon their differentiating force. 
Contrast the third example in 1218 with wapédocav as abrovs they surrendered 
(themselves) T. 7. 82. 


1221. . The reflexives of the first and second persons are not used in a subordi- 
nate clause to refer to the subject of the main clause. 


1222. The personal pronouns are sometimes used in a reflexive sense: 
Opyvobvrés Té pou kal Aéyovros moAÀà Kal áváiia uo? wailing and saying much 
unworthy of myself P. A. 38e (contrast dxotce: mToAAà kai avatia avroð you will 
hear much unworthy of yourself P. Cr. 58 €), 50K por dddvaros elvar T (seem to 
myself to be) think I am unable P. R. 368 b (less usually 8okQ éuavrQ). Soin 
Hom.: éyó» ¿uë Mócouai I will ransom myself K 378. Cp. 1195. 

1223. éfyué, cé, not égavróv, ceavróv, are generally used as subject of the infini- 
tive: éyó olunar kal ¿ué kal oè rò ddixety roô &á6weteÜat káktov 1ryeto0a. I think that 
both you and I believe that it is worse to do wrong than to be wronged P. G. 474 b. 

1224. 'The use in 1222, 1293 generally occurs when there is a contrast 
between two persons, or when the speaker is not thinking of himself to the 
exclusion of others. Cp. 1974. 

1225. Indirect Reflexives.— The reflexive pronouns are used indi- 
rectly when, in a dependent clause, they refer to the subject of the 
main clause. 
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"Opéra rs Émeurev ` AOnvatous éavróv karáyeiw Orestes persuaded the Athenians to 
restore him(self) T. 1. 111, eBoóhero ó KMapxos &mrav TÒ orpárevua pds éavróv 
Éxew rhv yrounv Clearchus wished the entire army to be devoted to himself X. A. 
2.5. 29. Cp. sibi, se. 

1226. When the subject of the leading clause is not the same as the subject 
of the subordinate clause or of the accusative with the infinitive (1975), the 
context must decide to which subject the reflexive pronoun refers: (ò xarýyopos) 
En. .. ávamelÜovra rods véovs atrov . . . ovre diarcbévat rods ¿aur@ cuvdvras x... 
the accuser said that, by persuading the young, he (Socrates) so disposed his (i.e. 
Socrates’) pupils, etc. X. M. 1.2.52. 

1227. éavrob, etc., are rarely used as indirect reflexives in adjectival clauses: 
Tà vaviryia, doa mpds TH éavrOv (yh) Hr, dvelrovro they took up the wrecks, as 
many as were close to their own land T. 2. 99. 

1228. Instead of the indirect éavrod, ete., there may be used 

a. The oblique cases of aúrós : éreipGro robs ' AOnvalous THs és abróy dpyfs Tapa- 
Aóew he tried to divert the Athenians from their anger against himself T. 2. 65. 
When éavro), etc. precede, adrov, etc. are usual instead of the direct reflexive : 
Thy avroð yvóuny drepaivero Doxpdrys mpds roUs duthodvras aùr Socrates was 
wont to set forth his opinion to those who conversed with him X. M. 4.7. 1. 

b. Of the forms of the third personal pronoun, of and epis: (rarely ob, o ets, 
oper, and e$8s). Thus, ?pórà aùrùv el COehjoor Qiikovtjoal of he asked her if she 
would be willing to do him a service Ant. 1.16, rods matdas ékéAevov Tod Küpov 
Octa Uo Stampatacbat oplow they ordered their boys to ask Cyrus to get it done for 
them X. C. 1. 4, 1, keAetovec yàp du&s xowy perà ar roreuelv for they urge us 
to make war in common with them And. 3. 27, £o» dé, ered) o9 éxgfjvac Thy Pix hy 
s.. eoo ĠQikveîr ĝar opas els Tómor rwà 8aqóvov he said that when his soul had 
departed out of him, they (he and others) came to a mysterious place P. R. 614b. 
See 1195. 

N. 1. — e$e(s may be employed in a dependent sentence if the pronoun is itself 
the subject of a subordinate statement, and when the reference to the subject of the 
leading verb is demanded by way of contrast or emphasis: eicayayay robs &AXovs 
orparnyous ... Néyew ékéNevev adrods Ort ovdev Av ĝrrov odets áyáyowv Thy orpariay 
1$ RevopSy after bringing in the rest of the generals he urged them to say that 
they could lead the army just as well as Xenophon X. A. 7. 0. 9. Here a?rol 
(ipsi) is possible. In the singular av76s is necessary. 

N. 2. — Thucydides often uses the plural forms in reference to the nearest sub- 
ject: rods Evupdyous é0£8wav cov they were afraid of their own allies (= e$Qv 
abréy) 5. 14. 

N. 3. — éavro?, ete., are either direct or indirect reflexives, of and spist are 
only indirect reflexives. 

1229. ob, cóíc:, etc., and the oblique cases of airés are used when the sub- 
ordinate clause does not form a part of the thought of the principal subject. 
This is usual in subordinate indicative clauses, and very common in ör: and os 
clauses, in indirect questions, and in general in subordinate clauses not directly 
dependent on the main verb: rv mpésBewr, oi edic. (1481) rept TOv crovddy 
Érvxov drévres, Auédour they thought no more about their envoys, who were absent 
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on the subject of the truce T. 5.44, époBoivro ph ém&otvro aùroîs of roddutoe they 
were afraid lest the enemy should attack them(selves) X. A. 3.4.1. 


1230. Thereflexive pronoun of the third person is sometimes used 
for that of the first or second: Sef #uds ávepéaÓos éovrovs we must ask 


ourselves P. Ph. T8 b, capáyycAAe rots éavro? give orders to your men 
X. C. 6. 3. 27. 


a. In Homer ¿s his is used for éuós or ods: oboe ëywye fs yalns SUvapae yuke- 
pwrepov &ddo l8éc0a. I can look on nothing sweeter than my own land «28. 


1231. Reciprocal Reflexive. — The plural forms of the reflexive pro- 
nouns are often used for the reciprocal dAXxAev, éAArfAous, etC.: Quy 
abrois diadebducba we will converse with (ourselves) one another D. 48. 6. 


1232. But the reciprocal must be used when the idea ‘ each for or with him- 
self’ is expressed or implied: &8&XXov xa[pouru érl rois dAAhNwv kakots 1) Tots abr Ov 
llois dyaboîs (= ñ érl rots aŭro Ékacros d-yabols) they take greater pleasure in one 
another's troubles than each man in his own good fortune I.4. 168, obre yap 
éavrois obre dXdijAos Ouodoyodou they are in agreement neither with themselves nor 
with one another P. Phae. 227 e. Reciprocal and reflexive may occur in the same 
sentence without difference of meaning (D.48.9). The reflexive is regularly 
. used when there is a contrast (expressed or implied) with dAXov: $60roÜciv.éavrois 
Maroy Ñ Tots Aois áv8pórmois they envy one another more than (they envy) the 
rest of mankind X. M. 3.5.16. 


aités EMPHATIC OR REFLEXIVE WITH OTHER PRONOUNS 


1233. Of the plural forms, quar aóróv, etc. may be either emphatic or 
reflexive; adrér Quy, etc. are emphatic only ; but e$» aùrôrv is only reflexive 
(a?rQv có» is not used). In Hom. aùróv may mean myself, thyself, or himself, 
and ë adréy, of aire, etc. are either emphatic or reflexive. 


1234. juv (judy, ofSv) adrSy often mean ‘their own men,’ ‘their own 
side’: vdaxhy cov re aórOv kal rv tuppdxwv xaraderdvres leaving a garrison 
(consisting) of their own men and of the allies T. 5. 114. 


1235. aùrós, in agreement with the subject, may be used in conjunction 
with a reflexive pronoun for the sake of emphasis: atrol é¢ éavray éxdpovv 
they marched by themselves X. A. 2. 4.10, abrós . . . éavróv év péro kareri8ero 
rod orparoréðov he located himself in the centre of the camp X. C. 8. 5. 8. 


1236. abró: may be added to a personal pronoun for emphasis. The forms 
¿uë aùróv, a)róv ue, etc. are not reflexive like éuavróv, etc. Thus, rods ratdas rods 
éuods fio xUve kal ¿uë aùròr VBpwe he disgraced my children and insulted me myself 
L.1.4. Cp. atr@ uoi émécovro he sprang upon me myself E459. Cp. 320 D. 


1237. The force of a$7ós thus added is to differentiate. Thus éué adrév 
means myself and no other, éuavróv means simply myself without reference to 
others.  $u&s aóroús is the usual order in the reflexive combination; but the 
differentiating you yourselves (and no others) may be pâs adrods or adrods bus. 
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THE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 


1238. The demonstrative pronouns are used substantively or ad- 
jectively : otros, or ovros ó ávjp, this man. 

1239. A demonstrative pronoun may agree in gender with a substantive 
predicated of it, if connected with the substantive by a copulative verb (917) 
expressed or understood: avry (for roóro) dplory didackadla this is the best 
manner of learning X. C. 8.7.24, ef 6€ vis ravryy (for Toro) elpyy YrodkapBdver 
but if any one regards this as peace D. 9.9. 

a. But the unattracted neuter is common, especially in definitions where the 
pronoun is the predicate: roîr £criv  Sixacocdvn this is (what we call) justice 
P. R. 482 b. So oby vfBpis Taðr orl; is not this insolence? Ax. Ran. 21. 


1240. ovros and de this usually refer to something near in place, 
time, or thought; éketvos that refers to something more remote. obrooí 
and 6a are emphatic, deictic (333 g) forms (this here). 


1241. Distinction between otros and őse. — 60e hic points with emphasis to 
an object in the immediate (actual or mental) vicinity of the speaker, or to 
something just noticed. In the drama it announces the approach of a new actor. 
d5« is even used of the speaker himself as the demonstrative of the first person 
(1942). ovros iste may refer to a person close at hand, but less vividly, as in 
statements in regard to a person concerning whom a question has been asked. 
When dde and otros are contrasted, ó8e refers to the more important, ovros to the 
less important, object. Thus, dW 98e Bacidebs xwpe? but lo! here comes the king 
S. Ant. 155, avr wédas cod here she (the person you ask for) is near thee S. El. 
1474, xal rar. dxove xdv. TVS adytova so that we obey both in these things and 
in things yet more grievous S. Ant. 04. See also 1245. otros has a wider range 
of use than the other demonstratives. 

1242. öðe is used in poetry for éyó: 404 (= euod) ye dons Ere while I still 
live S. Tr. 305. Also for the possessive pronoun of the first person : ef ris Tovcd’ 
dxotcerae Moyovs if any one shall hear these my words S. El. 1004. 

1243. otros is sometimes used of the second person: rls obroocí; who's this 
here? (= who are you 9) Ar. Ach. 1048. Soin exclamations : otros, rl moreîs ; you 
there ! what are you doing ? Ar. Ran. 198. 

1244. rdde, ráðe márvra (rara mávra) are used of something close at hand: 
oàk "Ioves rade eioiv the people here are not Ionians T. 6. 77. 


1245. otros (rowtros, rooodros, and ovrws) generally refers to what 
precedes, ó8e (roróoðe, rosóoðe, TyAiKdode, and we) to what follows. 

Thus, rode édetev he spoke as follows, but Toara (rocabra) ehróv after 
Speaking thus. Cp. ó Kipos axovcas ToU TwSptou Toara roidde pds adrdy ZXeše 
Cyrus after hearing these words of Gobryas answered him as follows X. C. 5.2.31. 

1246, xal oros meaning (1) he too, likewise; (2) and in fact, and that too, 
points back: ’Aylas kal Dwxpdrys... kal roro dmeÜavérgv Agius and Socrates 
... they too were put to death X. A. 2.6.30; &mópov srl.. . kal rovrwy wornpay 
it is characteristic of men without resources and that too worthless 2. 5. 21 (cp. 
1320). On xal Tara see 947. 
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1247. But obros, etc. sometimes (especially in the neuter) refer to what 
follows, and de, etc. (though much less often) refer to what precedes: perà dé 
Tobrov eire rocotroy but after him he spoke as follows X. A. 1.3. 14, rowdrovs 
Adyous eimev he spoke as follows T. 4. 58, rot&óe mapakeXevóuevos exhorting them 
thus (as set forth before) 7. 78, bbe 0&zrovew they bury them thus (as described 
before) 2. 84, ovrws £yex the case is as follows (often in the orators). 


1248. otros (especially in the neuter roro) may refer forward to a word or 
sentence in apposition: ds uh roÜro uóvov évvodyrat, Ti weloovrac that they may 
not consider this alone (namely) what they shall suffer X. A.8. 1.41. So also 
oUrws. éxetvos also may refer forward: ékctvo xepdalvew pyetras Thv hõovhyv this 
(namely) pleasure, it regards as gain P. R. 606 b. Cp. 990. 


1249. obros (row)ros, etc.) is regularly, 85e (roibode, etc.) rarely, used as the 
demonstrative antecedent of a relative: órav roaraa Méyys, & ovdels àv Phoeer 
dvOparwrv when you say such things as no one in the world would say P. G. 473 e, 
otros is often used without a conjunction at the beginning of a sentence. 


1250. When 60e retains its full force the relative clause is to be regarded as 
a supplementary addition: of 37 oby evexa Méyw Tafra mávra 760 srt but here's 
the reason why I say all this! P. Charm. 165 a. 


1251. The demonstratives obros, etc., when used as antecedents, have an 
emphatic force that does not reproduce the (unemphatic) English demonstra- 
tive those, e.g. in you released those who were present. Here Greek uses the 
participle (rovs mapévras daredioare L. 20. 20) or omits the antecedent. . 


1252. oiros (less often éxe?vos) may take up and emphasize a preceding subject 
or objeot. In tbis use the pronoun generally comes first, but, may be placed 
after an emphatic word: rovjoarres a Tj Nqv éjmóicavro els ravtny üárvaypádeiw Tods 
Grernplous having made a slab they voted to inscribe on it the (names of the) 
offenders Lyc. 117, à av erms, upeve roóro:s whatever you say, hold to it 
P. R. 3456. The anaphoric aùrós in its oblique cases is weaker (1214). 


1253. rofro, raÜra (and aùró) may take up a substantive idea not expressed 
by a preceding neuter word : of rhv 'EAMáOa ArevPepwoav’ fuels 66 085? huv abrots 
BeBauoÜuev abró (i.e. Thv €éXevOepiav) who freed Greece ; whereas we cannot secure 
this (liberty) even for ourselves 'T. 1. 122. 


1254. otros (less frequently éxe?vos) is used of well known persons and things. 
Thus, T'opyías otros this (famous) Gorgias P. Hipp. M. 282 b (cp. ille), robrovs rods 
cükoóárvrüs these (notorious) informers P. Cr. 45a (ep. iste), róv ' Apu relóg» 
éxetvoy that (famous) Aristides D. 3. 21, KadXlav éketvov that (infamous) Callias 
2.19. éxetvos may be used of a deceased person (P. R. 368 a). 


1255. When, in the same sentence, and referring to the same object, otros 
(or éxefvos) is used more than once, the object thus designated is more or less 
emphatic: ó 6eós éfaipoUuevos Toúrwv rèv voüv rovros xphrac banpéracs the god 
deprives them of their senses and employs them as his ministers P. Ion 584 c. 
For the repeated otros (éxetvos) an oblique case of abrés is usual. 


1256. roÜro uév . . . roÜro dé first. . . secondly, partly . . . partly has, 
especially in Hdt., nearly the sense of rò uév . . . rò 6€ (1111). 
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1257. éxeyos refers back (rarely forward, 1248), but implies re- 
moteness in place, time, or thought. 

Kipos xadopd Bas kal TO app’ éketvov avidos Cyrus perceives the king and 
the band around him X.A.1.8. 26, viajes exetvar érumdéovow yonder are ships sail- 
ing up to us T. 1. 51. 


1258. éxeivos may refer to any person other than the speaker and the person 
addressed; and may be employed of a person not definitely described, but 
referred to in a supposed case. It is even used of the person already referred 
to by a?rós in an oblique case: üv abrQ dds dpyópiov kal melOys éxetvov if you 
give him money and persuade him P. Pr. 310 d. éxe@vos, when so used, usually 
stands in a different case than aórós. The order éxetvos . . . atrés is found: 
mpòs pèr éxelvous ok elev Av Exo. yuouny, àAN dmémejev aùroús he did not tell 
them the plan he had, but dismissed them X. H. 3. 2. 9. 


1259. When used to set forth a contrast to another person, éxetvos may even 
refer to the subject of the leading verb (apparent reflexive use): órav év r9 y5 
épdow Huds OgoÜvrás re kal rákelvev pOelpovras when they (the Athenians) see us 
(the Dorians) in their land plundering and destroying their property (=ë éaur Gr) 
T. 2. 11, £Xc£e Tots Xaddalors dre djkot obre drodéoas erifimar éxelvovs obre ToNeuety 
dedpuevos he said to the Chaldaeans that he had come neither with the desire to 
destroy them (éxetvous is stronger than a$roós) nor because he wanted to war 
with them X. C. 8. 2. 12. 


'1260. In the phrase 68e éxetvos, 00e marks a person or thing as present, éxefvos 
a person or thing mentioned before or well known : 80” éxetvos éyó lo! I am he 
8.0.0C.138. Colloquial expressions are roUr. éxetvo there it is! (lit. this is that) 
Ar. Ach.41, and róð éxetvo I told you so E. Med. 98. 


1261. Distinction between otros and éxetvos. — When reference is made to 
one of two contrasted objects, bros refers to the object nearer to the speaker’s 
thought, or to the more important object, or to the object last mentioned. Thus, 
ore wond ày dixarbrepoy ékelvois rots ypaupacey dj TOÚTOLS misTevoiTe 80 that you must 
with more justice put your trust in those lists (not yet put in as evidence) than 
in these muster-rolls (already mentioned) L. 10. 7, ei ôè ro0rÓ oo Soke? uikpóv 
elvat, éxetvo karavónaov but if this appear to you unimportant, consider the follow- 
ing X.C. 5.5.29. éxetvos may refer to an object that has immediately preceded : 
kal (Se?) rò BéNrw Tov del, ud Tb borov, &ravras Aéyew* én éxéivo pev (i.e. TÒ 
p&crov) yàp à dicis aùr) Badteirar, rl roÜro € (zà Béxrigrov) T OYE del apod- 
yer bar diddcKovTa Toy dryagv moNirqv it is necessary that all should speak what is 
always most salutary, not what ts most agreeable ; for to the latter nature her- 
self will incline; to the former a good citizen must direct by argument and 
instruction D. 8. 72. 


THE INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 


1262. The interrogative pronouns are used substantively rís; 
who? or adjectively tis àvúp ; what man? 

1263. The interrogatives (pronouns and adverbs, 340, 346) are 
used in direct and in indirect, questions. In indirect questions 
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the indefinite relatives Gor, etc., are generally used instead of the 
interrogatives. 3 
Tl Bobderar qu£v xpío0a.; for what purpose does he desire to employ us? 
X. A. 1.3. 18, oix ofda 6 Tı äv Tis xpjcavro aórots I do not know for what service 
any one could employ them 8. 1. 40, A. myvi écriv Epa ris huépas; B. omrnvixa; 
A. What's the time of day ? B. (You ask), what time of day itis ? Ar. Av. 1499. 
N.— For peculiarities of Interrogative Sentences, see 2666, 2668. - 


1264. riis used for riva as the predicate of a neuter plural subject when the 
general result is sought and the subject is considered as a unit: rara 96 rl éorw ; 
but these things, what are they? Aes. 3. 167. riva emphasizes the details: +I 
ob» éort rara; D. 18. 246. 

1265. rls asks a question concerning the class, rf concerning the nature of a 
thing : elré ris 4 Téxvy say of what sort the art is P. G. 449 a, rl cwppocdvn, rb 
moNirucós ; what is temperance, what is a statesman? X. M. 1.1.16, $06vov 5e 
exor Gv ö re etn considering what envy is (quid sit invidia) X. M. 3. 9. 8. 


THE INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 


1266. The indefinite pronoun ris, rè is used both substantively 


(some one) and adjectively (any, some). ris, rt cannot stand at 
the beginning of a sentence (181 b). 


1267. In the singular, ris is used in a collective sense: everybody (for anybody); 
cp. Germ. man, Fr. on: àXXà wioe? ris éketvov but everybody detests him D. 4. 8. 
txaorés ris, was Tis each one, every one are generally used in this sense. is 
may be a covert allusion to a known person: 8óc« res Sixny some one (i.e. you) 
will pay the penalty Ar. Ran. 554. It may also stand for Zor we. Even when 
added to a noun with the article, rès denotes the indefiniteness of the person 
referred to: örav ð ó kÜptos map Tis, Uv boris eotly Hyeudy KTA. but whenever 
your master arrives, whoever he be that is your leader, etc. S. O. C. 289. With 
a substantive, ris may often be rendered a, an, as in érepós rcs Suvdorys another 
dignitary X. A. 1. 2. 20; or, to express indefiniteness of nature, by a sort of, 
etc., as in ei èv Geol Tuyés cic ol Oaluoves if the * daimones? are a sort of gods 
P. A. 27 d. 


1268. With adjectives, adverbs, and numerals, rls may strengthen or weaken 
an assertion, apologize for a comparison, and in general qualify a statement: 
decvds ris. dvýp a very terrible man P. R. 590 c, piwy res a sort of gad-fty 
P. A. 30 e, oxeddv rı pretty nearly X. O. 4. 11, rpiikovrá reves about 30 T. 8. 73. 
But in mapeyévovró reves Sto vijes the numeral is appositional to revés (certain, 
that ts, two ships joined them) T. 8. 100. 


1269. ris, ri sometimes means somebody, or something, of importance: Tò 
Doketv rivés eivar the seeming to be somebody D. 21.218, &óo£é ri Xéyew he seemed 
to say something of moment X. C. 1. 4. 20. 


1270. vl is not omitted in 6avuaeróv Aéyes what you say is wonderful 
P.L. 657a. Ñ ris $ od8efs means few or none X. C. 7. 5. 45, dj re 4) obôév little 
or nothing P. A. 1T b. 
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THE ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS dAAÀoe AND €repos 


1271. dAAos strictly means other (of several), grepos other (of two). 
On 6 dAXos, of dào see 1188. 


a. Érepos is sometimes used loosely for &AXos, but always with a sense of dif- 
Jerence ; when so used it does not take the article. 


1272. &XXos, and érepos (rarely), may be used attributively with a substan- 
tive, which is to be regarded as an appositive. In this sense they may be 
rendered besides, moreover, as well: oi &ddot "AOnvator the Athenians as well 
(the others, i.e. the Athenians) 'T. 7. 70, rods ózMràs kal rods &drovs imméas the 
hoplites and the cavalry besides X. H. 2. 4. 9, yépwv xwpe? ued” érépov vedviov an ` 
old man comes with (a second person, a young man) a young man besides 
Ar. Eccl. 849. Cp.‘ And there were also two other malefactors led with him to 
be put to death '' St. Luke 23. 32. 


1273. üXXos other, rest often precedes the particular thing with which it is 
contrasted : rd re &XXa ériugoe kal piplovs wre Oüpewoós he gave me ten thou- 
sand darics besides honouring me in other ways (lit. he both honowred me in other 
ways and etc.) X. A.1. 9.8, rQ uiv Gp erparQ hodyater, éxarüv 06 wedracras 
mpoméumei with the rest of the army he kept quiet, but sent forward a hundred 
peltasts 'T. 4. 111. I 


1274. &X^os followed by another of its own cases or by an adverb derived 
from itself (cp. alius aliud, one... one, another... another) does not require 
the second half of the statement to be expressed: &AXos Aňa héyer ome says 
one thing, another (says) another X. A.2.1.15 (lit. another other things). So 
AXXo, GAAws, &XXoc KXNo6cv. 

a. Similarly repos, as cupmopa érépà érépovs mute, one calamity oppresses one, 
another others E. Alc. 898. 


1275. After 6 čħħos an adjective or a participle used substantively usually 
requires the article: r&AXa rà uéywra the other matters of the highest moment 
P.A.22d. Here rà uéywra is in apposition to r&AXa (1272). ol EÀXoi mávres ol, 
TAMAA Távra rá sometimes omit the final article. 


1276. ó Mos often means usual, general: rapa roy &Adov Tpórov contrary 
to my usual disposition Ant. 3. B. 1. š 


THE RECIPROCAL PRONOUN 


1277. The pronoun éAAyAow expresses reciprocal relation: és @ 
eüérgv GAAHAOUS $ yuv) Kat ó 'Affpabáras, AomdLovto dYXjXovs when 
Abradatas and his wife saw each other, they mutually embraced X. C. 
6. 1. 47. 


1278. To express reciprocal relation Greek uses also (1) the middle forms 
(1726); (2) the reflexive pronoun (1231); or (3) a substantive is repeated : dvhp 
they Evdpa man fell upon man O 328. 


On Relative Pronouns see under Complex Sentences (2493 ff.). 
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THE CASES 


1279. Of the cases belonging to the Indo-European language, Greek 
has lost the free use of three: instrumental, locative, and ablative. 
A few of the forms of these cases have been preserved (341, 1449, 
1535); the syntactical functions of the instrumental and locative 
were taken over by the dative; those of the ablative by the genitive. 
The genitive and dative cases are therefore composite or mixed cases. 

N.—The reasons that led to the formation of composite cases are either 
(1) formal or (2) functional. Thus (1) xópe is both dat. and loc.; Adyors 
represents the instr. Aóyors and the loc. Aóyow: ; in consonantal stems both abla- 
tive and genitive ended in -os; (2) verbs of ruling may take either the dat. or 
the loc., hence the latter case would be absorbed by the former; furthermore 
the use of prepositions especially with loc. and instr. was attended by a certain 
indifference as regards the form of the case. 


1280. Through the influence of one construction upon another it 
. often becomes impossible to mark off the later from the original 
use of the genitive and dative. It must be remembered that since lan- 
guage is a natural growth and Greek was spoken and written before 
formal categories were set up by Grammar, all the uses of the cases 
cannot be apportioned with definiteness. 


1281. The cases fall into two main divisions. Cases of the Sub- 
ject: nominative (and De Cases of the Predicate: accusa- 
tive, dative. The genitive may define either the subject (with nouns) 
or the predicate (with verbs). On the nominative, see 938 ff. 

1282. The content of a thought may be expressed in different ways in dif- 
ferent languages. Thus, relOw ce, but persuadeo tibi (in classical Latin): and 
even in the same language, the same'verb may have varying constructions to 
express different shades of meaning. 


VOCATIVE 


1283. The vocative is used in exclamations and in direct address: 
à Zed kal Geot oh Zeus and ye gods P. Pr. 310 d, dvOpwre my good fellow 
X.C. 2.2.7. The vocative forms an incomplete sentence (904 d). 

a. The vocative is never followed immediately by é or ydp. 

1284. In ordinary conversation and public speeches, the polite is usually 
added. Without e the vocative may express astonishment, joy, contempt, a 
threat, or a warning, etc. Thus áxoóes Aicxlyn; dye hear, Aeschines? D. 18. 
121. But this distinction is not always observed, though in general à has a 
familiar tone which was unsuited to elevated poetry. d 

1285. The vocative is usually found in the interior of a sentence. At the 
beginning it isemphatic. In prose £$», in poetry 6, may stand between the voca- 
tive and an attributive or between an attributive and the vocative; in poetry ó 
may be repeated for emphasis. 
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1286. In late poetry a predicate adjective may be attracted into the vocative : 
Öp kGpe "yévowo blessed, oh boy, mayest thou be Theocr. 17. 66. Cp. Matutine 
pater seu Iane libentius audis Hor. S. 2. 6. 20. 


1287. By the omission of có or tyets the nominative with the article may 
stand in apposition to a vocative: d &»ópes oi mapóvres you, gentlemen, who are 
present P. Pr. 38870, ó Küpe kal of &AXot Yépoat Cyrus and the rest of you Persians 
X.C. 3.38.20; and in apposition to the pronoun in the verb: 6 mais, dxodovGe 
boy, attend me Ar. Ran. 521. 


1288. The nominative may be used in exclamations as a predicate with the 
subject unexpressed: © mixpds 8eots oh loathed of heaven S. Ph. 254, óiÀos & 
Mevédae ah dear Menelaus A180; and connected with the vocative by and: 
a wédes kal Que oh city and people Ar. Eq.273. In exclamations about a person : 
à yevvatos oh the noble man P. Phae. 227 c. 

a. otros is regular in address: otros, rl rdoyes, © Have 
Xanthias, what is the matter with you ? Ar. Vesp.1; à 
I say, Ajax S. Aj. 89. 


(à; ho there, I say, 
obros, Alas ho there, 


GENITIVE 


1289, The genitive most commonly limits the meaning of sub- 
stantives, adjectives, and adverbs, less commonly that of verbs. 

Since the genitive has absorbed the ablative it includes (1) the 
genitive proper, denoting the class to which a person or thing be- 
longs, and (2) the ablatival genitive. 

a. The name genitive is derived from casus genitivus, the case of origin, 
the inadequate Latin translation of yey aros case denoting the class. 


THE GENITIVE PROPER WITH NOUNS 
(ADNOMINAL GENITIVE) 


1290. A substantive in the genitive limits the meaning of a sub- 
stantive on which it depends. 


1291. The genitive limits for the time being the scope of the substantive on 
which it depends by referring it to a particular class or description, or by regard- 
ing it as a part of a whole. The genitive is akin in meaning to the adjective and 
may often be translated by an epithet. Cp. erépavos xpiclov with xpUroÜs oré- 
pavos, óóBos moXeulov with roréucos $ófos, Tò epos mAé8pov With +ó epos weOpiatoy 
(1035). But the use of the adjective is not everywhere parallel to that of the 
genitive. 

1292. In poetry a genitive is often used with fla, uévos, z0évos might, etc., 
instead of the corresponding adjective : Bin Arouhõeos mighty Diomede E 781. 

1293. In poetry dduas form, xápà and <ceóaÀ)% head, etc., are used with a geni- 
tive to express majestic or loved persons or objects: '"Ieufvns kápà S. Ant. 1. 

1294. ypñua thing is used'in prose with a genitive to express size, strength, 


etC.: e erüoryrQv mágmoAó rc xpüpa a very large mass of slingers X. C. 2. 1. 5, 
Cp. 1322. 
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1295. The genitive with substantives denotes in general a connection or de- 
pendence between two words. This connection must often be determined (1) by 
the meaning of the words, (2) by the context, (3) by the facts presupposed as 
known (1301). The same construction may often be placed under more than one 
of the different classes mentioned below ; and the connection between the two 
substantives is often so loose that it is difficult to include with precision all cases 
under specific grammatical classes. 

a. The two substantives may be so closely connected as to be equivalent to a 
single compound idea: reXevri roð plov ‘life-end’ (cp. life-time) X. A. 1. 1. 1. 
Cp. 1146. 

b.. The genitive with substantives has either the attributive (1154), or, in the 
case of the genitive of the divided whole (1306), and of personal pronouns (1185), 
the predicate, position (1168). 


1296. Words denoting number, especially numerals or substantives with 
numerals, often agree in case with the limited word instead of standing in the 
genitive: dópos récoapa ráAavra a tribute of four talents T. 4. 57 (cp. 1823), 
és ras vats, at ¿@poúpour dv0, karaóvyóvres fleeing to the ships, two of which were 
keeping guard 4.118. So with oi uév, of 8é in apposition to the subject (981). 


GENITIVE OF POSSESSION OR BELONGING 


1297. The genitive denotes ownership, possession, or belonging: 
ý oikia % Sipwvos the house of Simon L. 3. 32, ó Kópov arddos the eaxpe- 
dition of Cyrus X. A. 1. 2. 5. Cp. the dative of possession (1476). 


1298. Here may be classed the genitive of origin: of Dédwvos vóuo: the laws. 
of Solon D. 20. 108, ù éxtarohy roô diNGr mov the letter of Philip 18. 37, küuara 
mavrolwy dvéuwrv waves caused by all kinds of winds B 596. 


1299. The possessive genitive is used with the neuter article (singular or 
plural) denoting affairs, conditions, power, and the like: rd rà» épbpwr the 
power of the ephors P. L. 712 d, rò rHs réxvns the function of the art P. G. 450 c, 
Tò ToU Dddrwvos the maxim of Solon P. Lach. 188 b, 4ó9Aa rà rôv wodh€uwy the 
chances of war are uncertain T. 2.11, rà ris rédews the interests of the State 
P.A.36 c, rà rob ë%uou $povet is on the side of the people Ar. Eq. 1216. Some- 
times this is almost a mere periphrasis for the thing itself: rò rfjs róx*s chance 
D.4. 12 rà ris owrnplas safety 23. 163, rò ris óclas, óribiyror. sri the quality 
of holiness, whatever it is 21.120, Tò rv mperBurépov tuv we elders P. L. 657 d. 
So +ó robrov S. Aj. 124 is almost = otros, as robuóv is = èy% or éué. Cp. L. 8. 19. 

1300. The genitive of possession may be used after a demonstrative or rela- 
tive pronoun: ToÜUrÓ you duaBdAde he attacks this action of mine D. 18. 28. 


1301. With persons the genitive may denote the relation of child to parent, 
wife to husband, and of inferior to superior: Oov«vdl5ns ó 'OXópovy Thucydides, 
the son of Olorus T. 4. 104 (and so viós is regularly omitted in Attic official 
documents), Ads “Apreucs Artemis, daughter of Zeus S. Aj. 172, % ZyuikvOlwvos 
MeNorixo Melistiche wife of Smicythion Ar. Eccl. 40, Avdds ó depexdéous Lydus, 
the slave of Pherecles And. 1.17, of Mévwvos the troops of Menon X. A. 1. 5. 18 
(of rod Méveros orparcarae 1. 5. 11). 
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‘a. In poetry we may have an attributive adjective: Tedaudmos Atas (= Alas 
6 Telaurvos) B 528. Cp. 846 f. 


1302. The word on which the possessive genitive depends may be repre- 
sented by the article: ¿mó rfjs éavràv from their own country (yfs) T. 1.15 
(cp. 1027 b). A word for dwelling (olxta, buos, and also iepóv) is perhaps omitted 
after év, els, and sometimes after é£. Thus, év 'Apíópovos at Ariphron's P. Pr. 
320a, év Acovicov (scil. iepQ) at the shrine of Dionysus D.5.7, els 8i0ackáXov 
gourd» to go to school X. C. 2. 8. 9, ex Marpoxdéous tpxouar I come from Patro- 
clus’s Ar. Plut. 84. So, in Homer, eiv(els) ' Aldao. 


1303. Predicate Use.— The genitive may be connected with the 
noun it limits by means of a verb. 


"Immrokpárns ¿erl oik(às ueyáNys Hippocrates is of an influential house P. Pr. 
316 b, Bowwr Sy $ rs éerac the city will belong to the Bocotians L. 12.58, 3j Zéred. 
écri THs " Aclàs Zelea is in Asia D. 9.48, 0352 r$s aùrĝs Opdxns éyévovro nor did 
they belong to the same Thrace T. 2.29, à didxec rod iyuolouoos, rabr? éorty the 
clauses tn the bill which he attacks, are these D. 18. 56. 


1304. The genitive with elut may denote the person whose nature, duty, 
custom, etc., it is to do that set forth in an infinitive subject of the verb: 
mevlàv pépew od mayrós, dN avdpds copod "tis the sage, not every one, who can 
bear poverty Men. Sent. 403, Soke? õıkalov Tor’ elvat moNirov this seems to be the 
duty of a just citizen D. 8. 72, rQv vikóvrov éorl kal rà éavrOv ad few kal rà Tov 
arropévov hauBaverv it ts the custom of conquerors to keep what is their own and 
to take the possessions of the defeated X. A. 3. 2. 39. 


* 1805. With verbs signifying to refer or attribute, by thought, word, or action, 
anything to a person or class. Such verbs are to think, regard, make, name, 
choose, appoint, etc. 

Aoylfou ... rà 0. Ea rs rx us deem that the rest belongs to chance E. Alc. 789, 
TOv erevdepwrarwy olkwy vouicbeica deemed a daughter of a house most free E. 
And. 12, éué ypdpe rv lerevery dreperHipotyrwr put me down as one of those 
who desire exceedingly to serve on horseback X.C. 4.3.21, rfjs mpwrns Tážews 
rero'yuévos assigned to the first class L. 14. 11, rs ¿ya09s roxns TAs móNeos elvai 
rlOnut I reckon as belonging to the good fortune of the State D. 18. 254, ei 3¢ 
tives Thy ’Aolay éavrüv roiwtvra: but if some are claiming Asia as their own 
X. Ages. 1. 38, volte: dyads éavroU eivar he thinks that you are in his power 
X.A.2.1.1l ` ! 


GENITIVE OF THE DIVIDED WHOLE (PARTITIVE GENITIVE) 


1306. The genitive may denote a whole, a part of which is denoted 
by the noun it limits. The genitive of the divided whole may be 
used with any word that expresses or implies a part. 


1307. Position. — The genitive of the whole stands before or after the word 
denoting the part: ràv OpgkQv wedracral targeteers of the Thracians T. 7,27, 
oi &ropo, T Oy mor Qv the needy among the citizens 1).18. 104 ; rarely between the 
limited noun and its article: of TG» ddixwy dgixvotpevor those of the unrighteous 
who come here P. G. 525c. Cp. 1161 N. 1." 
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1308. When all are included there is no partition : so in obro: mávres all of 
these, all these, rérrapes queis uev there were four of us, ró müv wdHO0s Tar 
orNray the entire body of the hoplites T. 8. 93, drot écré rÀv óuoiov as many of 
you as belong to the ‘peers’ X. A. 4. 6. 14. 


1309. The idea of division is often not explicitly stated. See third example 
in 1310. 


1310. (I) The genitive of the divided whole is used with sub- 
stantives. 

pépos Tt THY BapBdpwyv some part of the barbarians T. 1. 1l, of Awpĝs tuv 
those of us who are Dorians 4.61. The governing word may be omitted: ’Apylas 
tov ‘“Hpaxradey Archias (one) of the Heraclidae T.6.8. To an indefinite 
substantive without the article may be added a genitive denoting the special 


sort: pepaúňäs Ilépogs trav dnuorSy Pheraulas, a Persian, one of the common 
people X. C. 2. 8. 7. 


1311.. Chorographic Genitive. — 75s “Arrixfs és Olvóg» to Oenoó in Attica 
T. 2. 18 (or és Oivónv rfjs ' Arrucfjs, not és ris ' Arrucijs Olvény), ras '"IraMàs Aoxpol 
the Locrians in Italy 3.86. The article, which is always used with the genitive 
of the country (as a place well known), is rarely added to the governing sub- 
Stantive (rò Kývaiov ris Eófolas Cenaeum in Euboea T. 3. 93). 


1312. (II) With substantive adjectives and participles. 

of ôo TOv áv0pómov the unjust among men D. 27. 68 (but always oi 0vyrol 
dvÓpwmor), uóvos TOv mpvráveov alone of the prytans P. A. 92 b, ¿Mor abr dv 
few of them X. A. 8. 1. 3, TOv dXX "EXNjvav ó BovNóuevos whoever of the rest. 
of the Greeks so desires T. 3.92. So 76 xarayrexpv abrQv rod eqAatov the part of 
the cavern facing them P. R. 518a. For nihil novi the Greek says o/óév koivóv. 

1313. Adjectives denoting magnitude, and some others, may conform in 
gender to the genitive, instead of appearing in the neuter: freuo» ris yis Thy 
rohy they ravaged most of the land T.2.56, ris vis ù dplory the best of the 
land 1.2. This construction occurs more frequently in prose than in poetry. 

1314. But such adjectives, especially when singular, may be used in the 
neuter: rv 'Ap'yelov Noyáówv TÓ word the greater part of the picked Argives T. 
5. 19, ¿ml wodd Ts xópàs over a great part of the land 4.3. 

1315. (III) With comparatives and superlatives. 

Tiv Ó yepalrepos the elder of us X. C.5.1.6 (1066 b), of mpeoBórorot TOv orpa- 
tnyev the oldest of the generals X. 4.3. 3. 11, ciry mávrwv dvOpdrwv melor 
ypu émewákro we make use of imported grain more than all other people 
D.18.87. So with a superlative adverb: 4 vaüs áp rá pot ÉmXei mavrós ToU 
ceTpaTromébov my ship was the best sailer of the whole squadron L. 21. 6. 

1316. In poetry this use is extended to positive adjectives: dp:delxeros 
&vópàv conspicuous among men A 248, à Piha "yvvawv oh dear among women 
E. Alc. 460. In tragedy an adjective may be emphasized by the addition of the 


same adjective in the genitive : dppyr’ áppíjrev horrors unspeakable S. O. T. 465. 
Cp. 1064. 


1317.. (IV) With substantive pronouns and numerals. 
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oi pev abray, ol 8 oU some of them and not others P. A. 24 e, of torepor &jo0n- 
cav TOv woreulwy those of the enemy who were taken later X. A. 1. 7. 18, oddels 
dvOporuy no one in the world P. §.220a, ri roô relxovs a part of the wall T. 
1. 4, rìs 6eQv one of the gods E. Hec. 164 (ris 0eós a god X. C. 5. 2. 12), êv rà» 
moXAQ» one of the many things P. A. 17a; rarely after demonstrative pronouns : 
rotros Tov åvðpórwv to these (of) men T. 1. 71. 

a. With ¿Mot and with numerals ¿=ó and é are rarely added : éx rpidv ëv 
one of three S. Tr. 194. e£ with superlatives is also rare. See also 1688. 1 c. 


1318. The genitive of the divided whole may do duty as the subject of a 
finite verb (928 b) or of the infinitive: (pacar) értpevyvivar ay wpds ékelvovs 
they said that some of their number associated with them X. A. 3. 5. 16. 


1319. Predicate Use. — $> à? airay arros and among them was Phalinus 
X. A. 9. 1, 7, ZóNov rv érrà copist v exhyoy Solon was called one of the Seven 
Sages Y. 15. 285, rv áromerárov av ey it would be very strange D. 1. 20; and 
often with verbs signifying £o be, become, think, say, name, choose. With some 
of these verbs eis with the genitive may be used instead of the genitive alone. 


GENITIVE OF QUALITY 


1320. The genitive to denote quality occurs chiefly as a predicate. 

¿Qy rpómov Hovxlov being of a peaceful disposition Hat. 1. 107, of dé reves rhs 
adris yvouns Odlyo karépvyov but some few of the same opinion fled T. 3. 70, 
ratra rapmé\dwv orl Xóyoy this calls for a thorough discussion P. L. 642 a, 
Gewphoar’ abrév, wh dwordpov Tod Nóyou, àXN ómorépou Tod Blov écrlv consider, not 
the manner of his speech, but the manner of his life Aes. 3. 168, ei Soxe? ratra 
kal Samdyns peyadys kal móvov roddGy kal mpayparelas elvar if; these matters seem 
to involve great expense and much toil and trouble D. 8. 48. 

a. The attributive use occurs in poetry: xéprwv evdévipwr Eipéras Europe 
with its pastures amid fair trees E. T. T. 194, Aevkfjs xióvos wrépué a wing white 
as snow (of white snow) S. Ant. 114. 


1321. The use of the genitive to express quality, corresponding to the Latin 
genitive, occurs in the non-predicate position, only when age or size is exactly 
expressed by the addition of à numeral (genitive of measure, 1825). The Latin 
genitive of quality in mulier mirae pulchritudinis is expressed by Yury? Oavpacla 
KáXXos (or roO káXXovs), yvi Éavpuaclà lõeîv, yuyh Exovea Oavpáciov CXA, etc. 


GENITIVE OF EXPLANATION (APPOSITIVE GENITIVE) 


1322. The genitive of an explicit word may explain the meaning 
of a more general word. 


^ov més E 642, as urbs Romae, &eXXac mavrolov åvépwy blasts formed of 
winds of every sort e292. This construction is chiefly poetic, but in prose 
we find bos uéya xphua a monster (great affair, 1294) of a boar Hat. 1. 36, Tò pos 
Ts 'leróvos Mt. Istone T. 4.46 (very rare, 1142c). An articular infinitive in 
the genitive often defines the application of a substantive: áua6la h ToU oler Oar 


elB£va å ovx oldev the ignorance of thinking one knows what one does not know 
P. A. 29b. 
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. a. But with öropa the person or thing named is usually in apposition to 
Üvoua : TH Se vewrárq é¿0éumy Üvoua KaXMerparov I gave the youngest the name 
Callistratus D. 43. 14. : . 


GENITIVE OF MATERIAL OR CONTENTS 


1323. The genitive expresses material or contents. 

épxos ó0óvrev the fence (consisting) of the teeth A 850, xphvn hõéos Vdaros 
a spring of sweet water X. A. 6.4.4, cwpol cirov, EóNev, M0oy heaps of corn, 
wood, stones X. H. 4. 4.12, éġakória TáXavra $ópov six hundred talents in taxes 
'p..2. 18 (ep. 1296). 

1324. Predicate Use: oreddvous pó0ev üvras, ¿NX où xpvclov crowns that 
were of roses, not of gold D. 22. 10, érrpwpérvy écri ó60s M0ov a road was paved 
with stone Hdt. 2. 188, and often with verbs of making, which admit also the 
instrumental dative. Hdt. has wocete Oar dard and Zx rivos. 


GENITIVE OF MEASURE 


1325. The genitive denotes measure of space, time, or degree. 

ókrà oradlwy reixos G wall eight stades long T. 7. 2, wévre ñuepQy cirla pro- 
visions for five days T. 43 (cp. fossa pedum quindecim, exilium decem annorum). 
Less commonly with a neuter adjective or pronoun: érè péya éxdpnoar durduews 
they advanced to a great pitch of power T. 1. 118, 71 óó£ns some honour (aliquid 
famae) 1. 5, dujxavoy evdaimorlas (something infinite in the way of happiness) 
infinite happiness P. A. 41c (with emphasis on the adj.). But the phrases eis 
ToÜro, els Tocolro á$ués0a. (ike, éX8etv, mpooBalverr, usually with a personal 
subject) followed by the genitive of abstracts are common: els roüro Opácovs 
agixero ke reached such a pitch of boldness D. 21. 194, ¿z mavrl á0Uulas in utter 
despondency T. 7.65, èv roóre mapackevijs in this stage of preparation 2.17, 
kaTà ToÜro kgpoU at that critical moment 7.2. The article with this genitive is 
unusual in classical Greek: els roüro rijs pduxlas to this stage of life 1.5.8. 
Some of these genitives may also be explained by 1300. 

1326. Under the head of measure belongs amount: dvoty uvatrv mpóco8os an 
income of two minae X. Vect. 3.10. Cp. 1296, 1323. 

1327. Predicate Use. — éreióà» érdv 9 vis rpiÁkovro, when a man is thirty 
years old P. L. 721a, rà relyn Hv erablev ókró the walls were eight stades long 
T. 4. 66. 


SUBJECTIVE AND OBJECTIVE GENITIVE 


1328. With a verbal noun the genitive may denote the subject or 
object of the action expressed in the noun. 

a. Many of these genitives derive their construction from that of the kindred 
verbs: roð Udaros émi8Uula desire for water T. 2. 52 (1349), xóXos vids anger be- 
cause of his son O 188 (1405). But the verbal idea sometimes requires the 
accusative, or (less commonly) the dative. 

1329. In poetry an adjective may take the place of the genitive: vécros ó 
BaciXews the return of the king A. Pers. 8. Cp. 1291. 
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1330. The Subjective Genitive is active in sense: rv BapPdpur $ófos the 
fear of the barbarians (which they feel: oi BdpBapor gpofotvrac) X. A. 1. 2. 17, 
Ù Baorréws ériopkià the perjury of the king (Bacideds émopket) 8. 2. 4, Tò dpyegd- 
uevov Tis yuouns their angry feelings ‘T.2.59 (such genitives with substantive 
participles are common in Thucydides ; cp. 1153 b, N. 2). 


1331. The Objective Genitive is passive in sense, and is very common with 
substantives denoting a frame of mind or an emotion: $ófos rà» RiXórov the 
fear of the Helots (felt towards them: $ofoÜvra. rods EfNoras) T. 8. 64, dj rv 
‘EAMijvav etvoca good-will towards the Greeks (eùvoe? rois “EM not) X. A. 4. 7. 20, 
dj Tdv kaX Gv cvvovela intercourse with the good (cbveor rots kaNots) P. L. 838 a. 

a. The objective genitive often precedes another genitive on which it depends: 
perà THs Euppaxlas rijs acríjoeos with the request for an alliance T. 1. 39. 


1332. Various prepositions are used in translating the objective genitive: 
ò Gedy móMeuos war with the gods X..A.2. 5.1, Ópko. Geav oaths by the gods 
E. Hipp. 657, Gea» ebxal prayers to the gods P.Phae. 244e, &kmgáreov ôpyń 
anger at injustice L. 12. 20, éyxpdraa hõorjs moderation in pleasure Y. 1. 21, 
$ TO» HOovdy vix victory over pleasures P. L. 840 c, rpóma:a Bapflápov memorials 
of victory over barbarians X. A. 1. 6. 36, mapawécews rv Evvaddayav exhortations 
to reconciliation TT. 4. 59, ub8os pirwy tidings about friends S. Ant. 11, cod phos 
speech with thee S. O. C. 1103. In 6avárov Atos release from death « 421, 
peramavuc «Ai ToXégoto respite from war T 201, it is uncertain whether the genitive 
is objective or ablatival (1592). 

1333. The objective genitive is often used when a prepositional expression, 
giving greater precision, is more usual: rò Meyapéwy y'jdwpa. the decree relating 
to (mept) the Megarians T. 1. 140, áróflaeis rijs ys a descent upon the land (és 
Thy "y$r) 1. 108, dróoracıs TOv 'A0gvalov revolt from the Athenians (¿mà rv 
'A8nvalcv) 8. 5. 

1334. For the objective genitive a possessive pronoun is sometimes used: 
91» xápw for thy sake P. Soph. 242a, d:aBory h éuh calumniation of me P. A. 
20e. 6 éuds $ófos is usually objective : the fear which I inspire. (But cot uü8os 
speech with thee S. O. C. 1161.) 

1335. Predicate Use. — o) rv kakoúpywv olkros, 4AAà ris Olkgs compassion 
ts not for wrong-doers, but for justice E. fr. 270. 


GENITIVE OF VALUE 


1336. The genitive expresses value. 

lepa rpidv rardvrwv offerings worth three talents L. 30. 20, xMtwv 0paxpuóv 
Slenv pevyw Iam defendant in an action involving a thousand drachmas D. 55. 29. 

1337. Predicate Use: rods alyuahdrovus rocotTwy xpypárcov berhar to ransom 
the captives at so high a price D. 19. 222, rprdv ópax uv rovypds v a threepenny 
rogue 19. 200. 


TWO GENITIVES WITH ONE NOUN 


1338. Two genitives expressing different relations may be used 
with one noun. 
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ol &rOpwrot ia rà abr Qv Séos Toh Gavdrov karapedsovrar by reason of their fear 
of death men tell lies P. Ph. 85a, Acoviocov mpecBurQr xopós a chorus of old men 
in honour of Dionysus P. L. 665b, 4 ToU Adynros r&v veQv ápx:, Laches’ com- 
mand of the fleet T. 3. 115, h Pacdxwy rpoevoleynars Hs Kepküpas the former accu- 
pation of Corcyra by the Phaeocians 1.25. 


GENITIVE WITH VERBS 


1339. The genitive may serve as the immediate complement of a 
verb, or it may appear, as a secondary definition, along with an 
accusative which is the immediate object of the verb (920, 1392, 
1405). 


1340, The subject of an active verb governing the genitive may 
become the subject of the passive construction: Nix#jparos épàv rs 
yvvawós dyteparat Niceratus, who is in love with his wife, is loved in 
return X.8. 8.3. Cp. 1745 a. 


THE GENITIVE PROPER WITH VERBS 
THE PARTITIVE GENITIVE 


1341, A verb may be followed by the partitive genitive if the 
action affects the object only in part. If the entire object is 
affected, the verb in question takes the accusative. 

*Adpharaw 5° Zymue Ovyarpüv he married one of Adrastus’ daughters E 121, 
Tov wddwy Aaufáve. he takes some of the colts X. A. 4. 5. 85, NaBdvres ro0 BapBapi- 
Kod orparod taking part of the barbarian force 1. 5. 7, kXémrovres Tob üpovs seiz-. 
ing part of the mountain secretly 4.6.15 (cp. rod dpous KAéyar ri 4. 6. 11), rs Ys 
črepov they ravaged part of the land T. 2. 56 (cp. Thv viv wacap črepov 2. 57 and 
Éreuov THs ys Thy woddAHY 2. 56), Karedyn THs kepaħĝs he had a hole knocked 
somewhere in his head Ar. Vesp. 1428 (rv xepadhy kareà'yéva. to have one’s 
head broken D. 54. 35). I 


1342. With impersonals a partitive genitive does duty as the subject: moAé£- 
pov ob perv airy she had no share in war X. C. 1. 2. 28, uol oúàguó0ey mporhket 
Toúrou ToU mpaypnaros I have no part whatever in this affair And. 4. 34. Cp. 1918. 


1343. The genitive is used with verbs of sharing. 

mávres ueretxov THs opts all took part in the festival X. A. 5. 3. 9, peredl- 
Socay dddAHrots By (= Tob’Twy à) elxov éxacrot they shared with each other what 
each had 4. 5. 6, +ó dvOparivov yévos peretAnder dbavaclas the human race has re- 
ceived a portion of immortality P. L. 721 b, etrov Kotwcevetv to take a share of 
food X. M. 2. 6. 22, dixatoodyns odder buTy rpooje you have no concern in right- 
eous dealing X. H. 2. 4. 40, wodtrela, èv ñ wévnoty où pérectiv dpxhs a form of 
government in which the poor have no part in the management of affairs P. R. 
550c. So with perarayxdver get a share (along with somebody else), evrai- 
per dat and kotvoUe a4 take part in, ueravrety and peraroetc 0a. demand a share in. 


1344. The part received or taken, if expressed, stands in the accusative. 
ol rópuvvo, TOY peyloTwr áya0 Qv ¿Ndx Ta peréxovar tyrants have the smallest por- 
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tion in the greatest blessings X. Hi. 2. 6, rovruy peraire? rò pépos he demands 
his share of this Ar. Vesp. 972. 

a. With uérecr. the part may be added ` in the nominative: uéreort xUutv 
TOv Tempüyuévev pépos ye too have had a share in these doings E. I. T. 
1299. 


1345. 'The genitive is used with verbs signifying fo touch, take 
hold of, make trial of. 

(h vócos) daro T®v dvOpdrwr the plague laid hold of the men T. 2. 48, rs 
yróuns ris abrífs éxouat I hold to the same opinion 1. 140, év rq éxouévy éuol wrivy 
on the couch next to me P. S. 217 d, àvriNagec0e TOv mpüypárev take our public 
policy in hand D. 1. 20, érws mepẸrro rod relxovs to make an attempt on (a 
part of) the wail T. 2.81. So with pater touch (rare in prose), dyréxeobar cling 
to, ériNauBávea Gar and ovrAdapBdvec Gar lay hold of. 


1346. The genitive of the part, with the accusative of the person (the whole) 
who has been touched, is chiefly poetical: rà» è mecóvra woday Eafe but him 
ashe fell, he seized by his feet A 463, ÉXaBov 79s torns Tov Opdrray they took hold 
of Orontas by the girdle X. A. 1. 6. 10 (but pod XaBópevos 72s xepós taking me 
by the hand P. Charm. 153 b), dyecv ris 3víás róv imrov to lead the horse by the 
bridle X. Eq. 6. 9 (cp. Bov & d'yérmv xepáov they led the cow by the horns y 489). 


1347. Verbs of beseeching take the genitive by analogy to verbs of touching: 
cue Maéckero yovvwv she besought me by (clasping) my knees X461 (cp. Yeve(ou 
did uevos Alccecbae beseech by touching his chin K 494). 


1348. The genitive is used with verbs of beginning. 


a. Partitive: 67 Kôpor dpxew rod Abyov à8e he said that Cyrus began the 
discussion as follows X. A. 1. 6. b, roÜ Xoyov Fpxero ðe he began his speech as 
follows 3.2.7. On &pxeu as distinguished from &pyecóa« see 1734. 5. 

b. Ablatival (1391) denoting the point of departure: odo ð &p£oua. I will 
make a beginning with thee Y 97. In this sense áró or é£ is usually added: 
aptduevor dd cod D. 18. 297, &pEouat dmó rhs làrpucts Méywv I will make a begin- 
ning by speaking of medicine P. S. 186 b. 


1349. The genitive is used with verbs signifying to aim at, strive 
after, desire (genitive of the end desired). 

avOpdruy oroxdverbar to aim at men X. C. 1. 6. 29, épiduevor ray xepdav desir- 
ing gain T. 1. 8, mávres ty dyabSr érGipotory all men desire what is good P. R. 
438 a, rò ép&v rÀv kaXQv the passionate love of what is noble Aes. 1. 137, meii 
xpnudrwr they are hungry for wealth X. S. 4. 30, words éAcvdeplas dupjoaca a 
state .thirsting for freedom P. R. 562c. So with éiereóew shoot at (poet.), M~ 
Aalec0a. desire (poet.), yMxea0a. desire. duNetv love, mo0ctv long for take the 
accusative. 


1350. The genitive is used with verbs signifying to reach, obtain 
(genitive of the end attained). 
rhs dperfs épixéaba: to attain to virtue Y. 1, 5, of áxovru ral BpaxúTepa hkóvrtıčov 
$ às é£ucveto Unc TOv o evóorgrQv the javelin-threwers did not hurl far enough to 
reach the slingers X. A. 8. 8. 7, cmovddr érvxe he obtained a truce 3. 1. 28. 
GREEK GRAM.— 21 
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So with xvpetv obtain (poet.), xNupovouetv inherit, àrorwyxávew fail to hit. rvy- 
xávew, when compounded with év, èri, rapd, repi, and cúr, takes the dative. 
Aayxávew obtain by lot usually takes the accusative. 

a. This genitive and that of 1349 form the genitive of the goal. 


1351. The genitive of the thing obtained may be joined with an ablatival 
genitive (1410) of the person: of 8ë 8? rdvrwy olóueÜa, reótea Oar émalvov in a case 
where we expect to win praise from all men X. A. 5. 7. 83. But where the thing 
obtained is expressed by a neuter pronoun, the accusative is employed. 


1352. It is uncertain whether verbs signifying to miss take a partitive or an 
ablatival genitive: ovdels $uápravev avipbs no one missed his man X. A. 3. 4. 15, 
e $aMvres ris 8óËms disappointed in expectations T. 4. 85. 


1353. Verbs of approaching and meeting take the genitive according to 
1343 or 1849. These verbs are poetical. Thus, dvri6wy ravpwy for the purpose 
of obtaining (his share of) bulls a 25, åvrýow rots dvépos I will encounter this 
man II 423, reddoo. vedv to approach the ships S. Aj. 709. In the meaning draw 
near to verbs of approaching take the dative (1403). 


1354, The genitive is used with verbs of smelling. 


Uto uépou I smell of perfume Ar. Eccl. 524. So myegy uópov to breathe (smell of) 
perfume S. fr. 140. 


1355. The genitive is used with verbs signifying to enjoy, taste, 
eat, drink. i 


dmoAaDouev Távrov TOv á'ya8Qv we enjoy all the good things X. M. 4. 3. 11, 
evwxod ro? Abyou enjoy the discourse P. R. 352b, értyor ctrou éyedoavro few 
tasted food X. A.3.1.8. So (rarely) with 1j0ec0o. take pleasure in. 

a. Here belong écóíew, míve» when they do not signify £o eat up or drink 
up: uQ écÓlew abràv to eat them alive X. H. 3. 3. 6, wivery olyovo drink some 
wine x ll,as boire du vin (but river olvo» drink wine E 5, as boire le vin). 
"Words denoting food and drink are placed in the accusative when they are 
regarded as kinds of nourishment. : 


1356. The genitive is used with verbs signifying to remember, 
remind, forget, care. for, and neglect. 


nO» drévrwy div péuvnoo remember your absent friends I. 1. 20, Boddopar ò 
bus dvauvfoat rGv uol srerpayuévov I desire to remind you of my past actions 
And. 4. 41, dé50cca ph érrabdyeba ris ofxade 0800 I fear lest we may forget the 
way home X. A. 8. 2, 25, ¿ruueónevot oi prev brofuylwy, oi 06 exevv some taking 
care of the pack animals, others of the baggage 4. 9. 90, rs +Q wordy 06£gs oe 
us pporritey we must pay heed to the world’s opinion P. Cr. 48a, rl huir rijs 
TO» moNAQy ðóğns uéAei; what do we care for the world's opinion? 440, rois 
srovealors obx obv re THs áper tjs áueXetv the serious cannot disregard virtue I. 1. 48, 
nerds óNcyopetre pyõè karaopoveire (cp. 1385) ray wpoorera'ynévov neither neglect 
nor despise any command laid on you 3. 48. 


1357. So with urouoveóew remember (but usually with the accus., especially 
of things), durypyovety not to speak of, xjderOar care for, évrpémesGa« give heed to, 
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évOupetoOa think deeply of, vpoopüv make provision for (in Hat.), werapérer por 
it repents me, karaueNety neglect. I 

1358. Many of these verbs also take the accusative. With the accus. 
peuvio ĝar means to remember something as a whole, with the gen. to remember 
something about a thing, bethink oneself. The accus. is usually found with . 
verbs of remembering and forgetting when they mean to hold or not to hold in 
memory, and when the object is a thing. Neuter pronouns must stand in the 
accus. emavddverbar forget takes either the genitive or the accusative, \avéd- 
ver bar (usually poetical) always takes the genitive. uéAec it is a care, éripéher Oa 
care for, peurirba: think about may take wept with the genitive. ofda generally 
means I remember when it has a person as the object (in the accusative). 


1359. Verbs of reminding may take two accusatives : raf bréuvyo’ bus I 
have reminded you of this D. 19. 25 (1628). 


1360. With pére, the subject, if a neuter pronoun, may sometimes stand 
in the nominative (the personal construction) : Taira 0e@ perse God will care 
for this P. Phae, 238d. Except in poetry the subject in the nominative is very 
rare with other words than neuter pronouns: xopol maar pédover P. L. 835 e. 


1361. The genitive is used with verbs signifying to hear and 
perceive: dxovew, krue (poet.) hear, éxpoacbu Listen to, aicOdvecba 
perceive, avdverbar hear, learn of, avviévot understand, do@patver bar 
scent. The person or thing, whose words, sound, etc. are perceived 
by the senses, stands in the genitive; the words, sound, etc. generally 
stand in the accusative. 


rivds djkovo" eimóvros I heard somebody say D. 8. 4, ákobcavres THs cáNmTvyvyos 
hearing the sound of the trumpet X. A. 4. 2. 8, dxodoavres Tò» 0ópuBov hearing 
the noise 4.4.21, axpodpevror roô &8ovros listening to the singer X. C. 1.8. 10, öso 
add OY Evvtecav. all who understood each other 'T. 1. 9, émeday guy Tis TH Neyó- 
meva, when one understands what ts said P. Pr. 325c (verbs of understanding, 
cuya, and éricracéat, usually take the accus.), Kpoupiwr ócópalvoua. I smell 
onions Ar. Ran. 054. I 

a. A supplementary participle is often used in agreement with the genitive of 
the person from whom something is heard : Aéyovros èuo dxpodsorras of véo. the 
young men will listen when I speak P. A.37 d. 

b. The accusative is almost always used when the thing heard is expressed 
by a substantivized neuter adjective or participle, but the genitive plural in the 
case of obros, 85e, aùrós, and ös is frequent. 


1362. A double genitive, of the person and of the thing, is rare with dxovey: 
TOv Umép THs ypapis dixalwy dkobew pov to listen to my just pleas as regards the 
indictment D. 18. 9. 


1363. dover, alcOdver Gar, mvv0d veo Oa, meaning to become aware of, learn, 
take the accusative (with a participle in indirect discourse, 2112 b) of a personal 
or impersonal object: of 86 Haras, ùs Fobovro čvõov Te Üvras robs OnBatous kai 
karenuuévny thy mó but the Plataeans, when they became aware that the 
Thebans were inside and that the city had been captured T. 2. 3, wuddpevos 'Apra- 
Eeptny rebvnxbra having learned that Artaxerzes was dead 4. 50. 
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a. To hear a thing is usually ákojew r« when the thing heard is something 
definite and when the meaning is simply hear, not listen to. 


1364. dxoverr, dxpodcbat, rurOdver Gar, meaning to hear from, learn from, take 
the genitive of the actual source (1411). 


1865. dxoverv, kħúeiv, muvôávesĝðal rivos may mean to hear about, hear of : 
el é xe reOvndros axovons but if you hear that he is dead a 289, kNówv ood hearing 
about thee S. O. C. 307, às émótovro ris IIóNov karegpuévgs when they heard of 
the capture of Pylos T. 4. 6. For the participle (not in indirect discourse) 
see 2112 a. replis often used with the genitive without the participle. 


1366. In the meaning heed, hearken, obey, verbs of hearing generally 
take the genitive: &xove mdvrwp, éxdréyou ð a cuudéper listen to everything, 
but choose that which is profitable Men. Sent. 566, ràv rodeulwy ákovew to submit 
to enemies X. C.8.1.4. mel0cc0a. takes the genitive, instead of the dative, by 
analogy to this use (Hdt. 6. 12, T. 7. 73). (On the dative with drove obey 
see 1465.) 

1367. aicAdvecda takes the genitive, or (less frequently) the accusative, of 
the thing immediately perceived by the senses: 74s xpavyijs ñc0ovro they heard 
the noise X. H. 4. 4. 4, nodero rà yeyvduera he perceived what was happening 
X. C.3.1.4. The genitive is less common than the accusative when the per- 
ception is intellectual: os fe8ovro reuxifóvrov when they heard that they were 
progressing with their fortification T. 5. 83. Cp. 1363. 


1368. Some verbs, ordinarily construed with the accusative, take the geni- 
tive by the analogy of alc@dver Oar, etc. : čyvw &roma éuoU mowÜvros he knew that I 
was acting absurdly X. C. 7. 2. 18, dyvoobvres dAAHAwY 8 TL Méyouev each of us 
mistaking what the other says P. G. 517 c. This construction of verbs of 
knowing (and showing) occurs in Attic only when a participle accompanies the 
genitive. 


1369. The genitive is used with verbs signifying to jill, to be full 
of. The thing filled is put in the accusative. 


otk dumdjoete Thy Oddartav Tpinpwv, will you not cover the sea with your tri- 
remes ? D. 8.74, dvardfoa atriOv to implicate in guilt P. A. 92 e, rpopis edropety 
to have plenty of provisions X. Vect. 6. 1, Tońpns cec eyuévn ày0pómev a trireme 
stowed with men X. O. 8. 8, UBpews pecrotcbar to be filled with pride P. L. 7136. 
So with rAjOeuv, wypody, "yéuew, m Xovretv, Bpiew (poet.), Bpvecy (poet.). 

a. Here belong also xeip ordfer Oundfs " Apeos his hand drips with sacrifice to 
Ares S. El. 1423, neve bels rod véxrapos intoxicated with nectar P. S. 908 b, 4 rnyh 
pet Pixpob vdaros the spring flows with cold water P. Phae. 230 b. The instru- 
mental dative is sometimes used. 


1370. The genitive is used with verbs signifying to rule, command, 
lead. 


Octo» 7d é0cNóvr ov üpxew it is divine to rule over willing subjects X. O. 21, 12, 
Tis Oaddrrys expdre he was master of the sea P. Menex. 239e, "Epws ràv beady 
Baoirede. Love is king of the gods P. S. 195c, dyye?ro ts é£ó6ov. he led the expe- 
dition T. 2, 10, orparnyety rõv £&vov to be general of the mercenaries X. A, 
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2, 6. 28. So with rvpavvetv be absolute master of, áváccew be lord of (poet.), 
dryeuoveew be commander of. This genitive is connected with that of 1402. 

1371. Several verbs of ruling take the accusative when they mean £o con- 
quer, overcome (SO xparety), OF when they express the domain over which the 
rule extends ; as Thv IIehoróvvgsov meip&cÓe ph ddacow eEnyeio bar try not to lessen 
your dominion over the Peloponnese T. 1. 71. dryyete8at rın means to be a guide 
to any one, show any one the way. Cp. 1537. 


GENITIVE OF PRICE AND VALUE 


1372. The genitive is used with verbs signifying to buy, sell, cost, 
value, eachange. The price for which one gives or does anything 
stands in the genitive. 

ápryuplov plas 0a. ñ dr0débc Gat mrov to buy or sell a horse for money P. R. 333 b, 
Oepiororhéä TOY ueylarov dwpedv Hilwoay they deemed Themistocles worthy of 
the greatest gifts Y. 4. 154, oix áyraXAakréov poe Thy piroriplay obderds Képdous I 
must not barter my public spirit for any price D. 19. 223. So with rárrew rate, 
pus Goby let, prc 0007004 hire, épyá es Qa. work, and with any verb of doing anything 
for a wage, as oi Tis rap duépà» xápiros rà péywra, THs móXeus darohwhexdres those 
who have ruined the highest interests of the State to purchase ephemeral popularity 
D. 8. 70, mócov diddoner; mévre pvdy for how much does he teach ? for five minae 
P. A. 20 b, of Xaddator poot orparevorrac the Chaldaeans serve for pay X. C. 3. 
2. 1. 

a. The instrumental dative is also used. With verbs of exchanging, àvrl is 
usual (1683). 

1373. To value highly and lightly is rept modnod (mAelovos, wrelorov) and 
mrepl ddlyou (¿Nárrovos, éAaxloTov) riy&cÓnc OF qowig bar: rà mela ov gia mepl &a- 
xlorov morai, rà, 08 davAórepa mepl mAelovos he makes least account of what is 
most important, and sets higher what is less estimable P. A. 80a. The genitive 
of value, without rept, is rare : morñoî oigo. dxnKoevar à koa, Ipora'yópov I 
esteem it greatly to have heard what I did from Protagoras P. Pr. 328 d. 

a. The genitive of cause is rarely used to express the thing bought or that for 
which pay is demanded: oddéva 72s avyove làs åpyúpiov mpirre you charge nobody 
anything for your teaching X. M. 1. 6. 11, rpets pva? 8upplexov three minae fora 
small chariot Ar. Nub. 31. 

1374. In legal language rip&v Tin Bavárov is to fix the penalty at death (said 
of the jury, which is not interested in the result), rigácÓal rum Gardrou to pro- 
pose death as the penalty (said of the accuser, who is interested), and ripao6al 
Tivos to propose a penalty against oneself (said of the accused). Cp. Tivaral 
po. ò åvhp 6avárov the man proposes death as my penally P. A. 36b, àXXà ó? 
Qvyfis Tiuhewpar; tows yap ÄV pot rovrov Tiwhoarre but shall I propose exile as my 
penalty? for perhaps you (the jury) might fix it at this 37c. So dardrov with 
kptvery, didxerr, óm&yew. Cp. 1319. I 


GENITIVE OF CRIME AND ACCOUNTABILITY 


1375. With verbs of judicial action the genitive denotes the crime, 
the accusative denotes the person accused. 
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airi&cÓa. addjdovs ToU "yeyevguévov to accuse one another-of what had hap- 
pened X. Ages. 1. 38, dudkw này xaxnyoplas, T) Ò abr f yhpy pórov óevyo I bring 
an accusation for defamation and at the same trial am prosecuted for murder 
L. 11. 12, ¿uë ó MéAnros doeBelas éypáyaro Meletus prosecuted me for impiety 
P. Euth. 5c, ddpwv ékpíónca» they were tried for bribery L. 27.3. On verbs of 
accusing and condemning compounded with card, see 1385. 

1376. So with dpiverOar and xordfev punish, eled'yew and mpocxadetr ba 
summon into court, oipetv convict, Tinwpeicba take vengeance on. With ripwpely 
avenge and Aeyxávew obtain leave to bring a suit, the person avenged and the 
person against whom the suit is brought are put in the dative. So with duxd- 
$ea0al rivi rivos to go to law with a man about something. 

1377. Verbs of judicial action may take a cognate accusative (déxyy, ypadhv), 
on which the genitive of the crime depends: ypaóhr UBpews kal Sixny Kaxyyoplas 
pevéerar he will be brought to trial on an indictment for outrage and on a civil 
action for slander D. 21. 32. From this adnominal use arose the construction 
of the genitive with this class of verbs. 

1378. åňlokerðaı (GXBvar) be convicted, ójukávew lose a suit, pev-yew be 
prosecuted are equivalent to passives: édy res àAQ kNomfjs . . . Kav dorparelas Tis 
bry if any one be condemned for theft... and if any one be convicted of deser- 
tion D. 24. 108, áceflelas pevyovra tbrd MeNjrov being tried for impiety on the 
indictment of Meletus P. A. 35d. ó$Nwkávew may take 8i» as à cognate accus. 
(dprnxévar Slkyv to be cast in a suit Ar. Av. 1457) ; the crime or the penalty 
may stand in the genitive (with or without dicyy), or in the accusative : ómósro 
Krorhs 1) Sdpwv bprotey all who had been convicted of embezzlement or bribery 
And. 1. 74, 09! inav Oavdrov dkny p) Óv having incurred through your verdict the 
penalty.of death, rd ris ddybelas SpAnxéres poxOnplav condemned by the truth 
to suffer the penalty of wickedness P. A. 39 b. 

1379. With verbs of judicial action the genitive of the penalty may be 
regarded as a genitive of value : Qavárov xptvove: they judge in matters of life and 
death X.C.1.2.14. So bmáyew r.và 0a várov to impeach a man on a capital charge 
X. H. 2.8.12; ep. rip&» 0avárov 1374. 

a. With many verbs of judicial action epi is used. 


GENITIVE OF CONNECTION 


1380. The genitive may express a more or less elose connection 
or relation, where repi is sometimes added. 

With verbs of saying or thinking : Tl 66 trrwy olee; but what do you think of 
horses? P. R. 459b. Often in poetry : eiré óé woe marpós but tell me about my 
Sather X 174, roO kacvyviyrov rl pýs; what dost thou say of thy brother? S. E]. 817. 

1381. The genitive is often used loosely, especially at the beginning of a 
construction, to state the subject of a remark: tros ñv kakovp'yg, Tov larméa. karl- 
fouev* ris O¢ *yvvawós, el kakomotet KTA. if G horse is vicious, we lay the fault to the 
groom; but as regards a wife, if she conducts herself ill, etc. X. O. 3. 11, 
Gocaórws dé xal rv dXkwv rexvQOv and so in the case of the other arts too 
P. Charm. 165 d, +í òè rv goXXv kaAQv ; what about the many beautiful things ? 
P. Ph. 78d. 
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GENITIVE WITH COMPOUND VERBS 


1382. The genitive depends on the meaning of a compound verb as a whole 
(1) if the simple verb takes the genitive without a preposition, as ýretkew 
withdraw, wapadtey release, rapaxupety surrender (1392), épier Oa: desire (1949); 
or (2) if the compound has acquired through the preposition a signification 
different from that of the simple verb with the preposition : thus &moy»óvres 
THs éMevÜeplas despairing of freedom L. 2.46 cannot be expressed by yvdrres 
ard THs éAevüeplás. But it is often difficult to determine whether the genitive 
Gepends on the compound verb as à whole or on the preposition contained in it. 


1383. A verb compounded with a preposition taking the dative or accusa- 
tive may take the genitive by analogy of another compound verb whose. preposi- 
tion requires the genitive: so éuBaivery dpwy to set foot on the boundaries 8.0. C. 
400 by analogy to érifalvew rv üpov P. L. 178 e. 


1384. Many verbs compounded with dé, rpé, drép, éri, and xara take the 
genitive when the compound may be resolved into the simple verb and the prepo- 
sition without change in the sense: rods cuppdxous drorpévarres THs "yvóums 
dissuading the allies from their purpose And. 3. 21, mpoarerrddnoay rhs dmo- 
oragews they were despatched before the revolt T. 9. 5, woddots 7j YAÔTTA mporpéxer 
THs Siavolas in many people the tongue outruns the thought Y. 1. 41, (oi wod€uror) 
drepxdOnrvra huey the enemy are stationed above us X. A. 5. 1. 9, TG emiBavre 
"porq ToU relxovs to the first one setting foot on the wall T. 4.116. This use is 
most frequent when the prepositions are used in their proper signification, 
Many compounds of ġrép take the accusative. 

a. This use is especially common with xará against or at: wh pov xarelirys 
don't speak against me P.'Th. 149a, kareyeócaró pov he spoke falsely against 
me D. 18. 9, evo?) «areyNorrié uov he mouthed lies at me Ar. Ach. 380. The 
construction in 1384 is post-Homeric. 


1385. The verbs of accusing and condemning (cp. 1875) containing xará in 
composition (xarayvyvoskew decide against, xaradixdfev adjudge against, kara- 
wnolferbae vote against, Kataxpivery give sentence against) take a genitive of the 
person, and an accusative of the penalty.  karwyopetv accuse, kara'yeyváakeur 
and xarayydltecdar take a genitive of the person, an accusative of the crime : 
kara'yvüva. Swpodoxlay po? to pronounce me guilty of bribery L.21. 21, rovrov 
dedlav kara méltes0ac to vote him guilty of cowardice 14. 11, rà» üuujvyóvrev 
Odvarov karavyvóvres having condemned the fugitives to death T. 6. 60; person, 
crime, and penalty: moNÀ Gr oi marépes wndiouod (ávarov karéyvecav our fathers 
passed sentence of death against many for favouring the Persians 1. 4. 157. The 
genitive is rarely used to express the crime or the penalty: mapavóycv abrot 
kaTw'yopetv to accuse him of proposing unconstitutional measures D. 21.5 ; cp. 
avOporwy karaxmuÜévrev Gdvarov men who have been condemned to death 
P. R. 558 a. 

1386. In general, prose, as distinguished from poetry, repeats the preposi- 
tion contained in the compound; but xará is not repeated. 


1387. Passive. — ávaros aùr Qv kareyyóo 09 sentence of death was passed on 
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them L. 13.39 (so xareyówuévos $v pov ó Sávaros X. Ap.27), karwyopeiro abro 
oùx djkro, undicuds he was especially accused of favouring the Persians T. 1. 95. 


FREE USES OF THE GENITIVE 

1388. Many verbs ordinarily construed with the accusative are also fol- 
lowed by a genitive of à person, apparently dependent on the verb but in reality 
governed by an accusative, generally a neuter pronoun or a dependent clause. 
Thus, ráð abrod &yaua. I admire this in him X. Ages.2. 7, ro0ro ¿mao *Ayn- 
ctXáov I praise this in Agesilaus 8. 4, adray êv éda/uaca I was astonished at one 
thing in them P. A. 17 à, ’A@nvatos opôr rara obk ámoBétovrat the Athenians will 
not be satisfied with them in this T. 7. 48, ô uéudovra. uddiora judy which they 
most censure in us 1.84, el &yaca Tob marpüs doa mémpüxe if you admire in 
my father what he has done (the actions of my father) X. C. 8. 1. 15, dtaedpevos 
abr» bony xwpav Éxoiev contemplating how large a country they possess X. A. 
3. 1. 19, Gavuáto rv erparwyGOv ore ob metpQyra qutv ékmopltew cirnpéorov I won- 
der that the generals do not try to supply us with money for provisions 6. 2. 4, 
évevdnoe Se abr Ov kai às érqpór wv adrAdovs he took note also how they asked each 
other questions X. C. 5. 2. 18. So with 6ewpetv observe, vrovoetv feel suspicious 

` of, évOtpeta Oa. consider, etc. 

1389. From such constructions arose the use of the genitive in actual 
dependence on the verb without an accusative word or clause: &yaca: adrod you 
admire him X. M. 2. 6. 33, 0avuáto rGv bmp THs l8làs débEns &moÜvijokew éOeNóvrwv 
I wonder at those who are willing to die in defence of their personal opinions 
I. 6. 93. The use in 1389 recalls that with alc@dverGar (1867). On d'yacu:, 
8avuátew with the genitive of cause, see 1405. 

1390. A form of the genitive of possession appears in poetry with verbal 
adjectives and passive participles to denote the personal origin of an action (cp. 
1298): kelyns didaxrd taught of her S. El. 344, éxdidaxGels rv kar’ olkov informed 
by those in the house S. Tr. 934, mAyyels Ovyarpés struck by a daughter E. Or. 497. 
Cp. didcdoros given of God; and “t beloved of the Lord.” 


On the genitive absolute, see 2070. 


THE ABLATIVAL GENITIVE WITH VERBS 

1391. The same verb may govern both a true genitive and an ablatival 
genitive. So dpxecPa to begin (1948 a) and to start from, £xeo6o« to hold to 
(1345) and to keep oneself from. In many cases it is difficult to decide whether 
the genitive in question was originally the true genitive or the ablatival genitive, 
or whether the two have been combined ; e.g. in xvvég pivod month a cap made 
of hide K 262, kúmeħħov éüéfaTo $s àXóxow he received a goblet from his wife 
@ 905. So with verbs to hear from, know of (1364, 1411), and verbs of emo- 
tion (1405), the partitive idea, cause, and source are hard to distinguish. Other 
cases open to doubt are verbs of missing (1352), being deceived (1892), and the 
exclamatory genitive (1407). 


GENITIVE OF SEPARATION 


1392. With verbs signifying to cease, release, remove, restrain, 
give up, fail, be distant from, etc., the genitive denotes separation. 
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Aye TOY móvev to cease from toil 1.1. 14, émorhyn xwprfouévyn Sixaroodyys 
knowledge divorced from justice P. Menex. 246 e, ueracTüs THs A0qvalev vp- 
paxlàs withdrawing from the alliance with the Athenians T.2. 67, ratoavres 
atroy Tis orparnylas removing him from his office of general X. H.6. 2. 13, 
elpyerbas Tis dyopas to be excluded from the forum Y. 6. 24, cQcat kaxoÜ to save 
from evil S. Ph. 919, ékwdtov rf)s wopelas avróv they prevented him from passing 
X. Ages. 2.2, mâs doxds 8úo dvdpas ees roÜ wh karaó0va. each skin will keep two 
men from sinking X. A. 3.5.11, Aóyov redevrav to end a speech T. 8.59, rfj 
é£Xevüeplás rapaxwpfoa Sirm o to surrender their freedom to Philip D. 18. 68, 
ob móvwv Üjiero, où kwbUvov ájicraro, ob xpnudrwv éQelüero he did not relax his 
toil, stand aloof from dangers, or spare his money X. Ages. T. l, yevo6évres 
TOv éXrlbov disappointed of their expectations I. 4. 58 (but cp. 1352), h vijcos 
ob ToÀ) diéxovea Tis Wmelpov the island being not far distant from the main- 
land T. 3. 51. 


1393. Several verbs of separation, such as éAev6epoüv (especially with a 
personal subject), may take dé or é£ when the local idea is prominent. 
Many take also the accusative. 


1394. The genitive, instead of the accusative (1628), may be used with verbs 
of depriving: årosrepe? pe rv xpupárcov he deprives me of my property I. 17. 85,7 
Tov Auv ddapotjpevoe xphuara taking away property from others X. M. 1.5.3. 

1395. The genitive of the place whence is employed in poetry where a com- 
pound verb would be used in prose: Bdbpwr teracóe rise from the steps S, O. T. 
142 (cp. 9mavieravrac Oaxwy they rise from their seats X. S. 4. 31), x6ovós delpas 
raising from the ground S. Ant. 417. 


1396. The genitive with verbs signifying to want, lack, empty, eto. 
may be classed with the genitive of separation. 

rov émirgüelov obk dmopüsouev we shall not want provisions X. A. 2. 2. 1, 
éralvov obmore oravitere you never lack praise X. Hi. 1. 14, dvdpdy ráróe mów 
kevdra to empty this city of its men A. Supp. 660. So with éXelrew and eré- 
pesa. lack, épnpoty deliver from. 


1397. dé I lack (the personal construction) usually takes the genitive of 
quantity: moro? ye dé nothing of the sort P. Phae. 228 a, pixpod čðeov v xepal 
Ty drdir ey eva: they were nearly at close quarters with the hoplites X. H, 4.6.11, 
rocovrou õéw fnrobv Iam so far from admiring D. 8. 70 (also rogodroy b€w). 


1398. Sona. I want, request may take the genitive, or the accusative (regu- 
larly of neuter pronouns and adjectives), of the thing wanted ; and the geni- 
tive of the person: epwrdpevos drov déocTo, ' Ac ky, £j, Sicxidlwv Sejooua being 
asked what he needed, he said ‘I shall have need of two thousand skins’ X. A. 
8. 5. 9, roro uv déouar I ask this of you P. A. 17 o. 'The genitive of the thing 
and of the person is unusual; Oeóuevo: Ktpou &AXos &AXqgs mpüieos petitioning 
Cyrus about different matters X. C. 8. 9. 19. 


1399. de? (impersonal) is frequently used with genitives of quantity : oAAo0 
de? ovros Zxeu far from that being the case P. A. 35 d, otè morro? Be? D. 8. 42 
(only in D.) and où? éAlyou det no, far from it D. 19. 184. dezy may be omitted 
(but not with roXXo9), leaving édtyou and pixpod in the sense of almost, all but - 
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óXLyov Távres almost all P. R. 552 d, édtyov efdov rhv wédev they all but took 
the city T. 8.35. On 8etv used absolutely, see 2012 d ; on S¢wy with numerals, 350 c. 


1400. ôe? uol revos means I have need of something. In place of the dative 
(1467) an accusative of the person is rarely allowed in poetry on the analogy 
of õe? with the infinitive (1985) : où móvov Tordo pe de? T have need of no great 
toil E. Hipp. 23 (often in E.). The thing needed is rarely put in the accusative: 
et re 0éo. TQ xopQ if the chorus need anything Ant. 6. 12 (here some regard 7i as 
nominative). Cp. 1562. 


GENITIVE OF DISTINCTION AND OF COMPARISON 


1401. The genitive is used with verbs of differing. 


äpxwv dyads obdév diadépe warpos dyatoU a good ruler differs in no respect 
from a good father X.C. 8. 1. 1. 


1402. With verbs signifying to surpass, be inferior to, the genitive 
denotes that with which anything is compared. 


Tipats rovTwy émXeovekre?re you had the advantage over them in honours X. A. 
.9. 1. 87, qrrGvro roð võaros they were overpowered by the water X: H. 5. 2. 5, 
borepeiy r Qy épyov to be too late for operations D. 4. 88, 4juQv AepOévres inferior 
to us X. A. 1. 7. 81. So with rpecBevery hold the first place, àpwrebew be best 
(poet.), uetoüa0o. full short of, uewvekretv be worse off, éarrobco68a. be at a dis- 
advantage.  w«&e6al rivos is chiefly poetic. 4r7&c0a. often takes óró. Akin to 
this geuitive is that with verbs of ruling (1370), which are often derived from a 
substantive signifying ruler. 

1408. Many verbs compounded with pó, repi, rép denoting superiority 
take thé genitive, which may depend on the preposition (1884) : ráxe mepieyévov 
abrod you excelled him in speed X. C. 3. 1.19, yrodun mpoéxew rv évavriev to 
excel the enemy in spirit T. 2. 62, rots dros aórv Umepóépouev we surpass them 
in our infantry 1. 81. So with sepetvar, bmepéxew. Tporiu&v, mpoxpiver, and 
mpoaipetobar prefer, mpoearnxévac be at the head of certainly take the genitive by 
reason of the preposition. drepBdddev aud bmepfalvew surpass take the accusa- 
tive. 

1404. "The object compared may be expressed by rpó, åvrt with the genitive, 
or by apd, rpós with the accusative. See under Prepositions. That in which 
one thing is superior or inferior to another usually stands in the dative (1513, 
1515). 


GENITIVE OF CAUSE 


1405. With verbs of emotion the genitive denotes the cause. Such 
verbs are to wonder at, admire, envy, praise, blame. hate, pity, grieve 
Jor, be angry at, take vengeance on, and tbe like. 

Catpaca THs TóN uns T Gv Neyóvrov I wondered at the hardihood of the speakers 
L. 12. 41, roÜro» ó'yac0eis rijs mpgóryros admiring him for his mildness X. C. 
2.9. 21, {dS ce rod vob, ris 0€ 8eiMas crvyS I envy thee for thy prudence, I hate 
thee for thy cowardice S. El. 1027, së qddapsuca roô rpórov I thought you happy 
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because of your disposition P.Cr.43 b, cvyxalpw rv yeyevnuéver I share the joy 
at what has happened D. 15. 15, avévec Oa: 7 Ov oikciov ápeNovuévor io put up with 
the neglect of my household affairs P. A. 31lb, ror Eévov Sixatov alvéoa: mpotvulas 
it is right to praise the stranger for his zeal E. 1. A. 1971, odor’ ávópl rede xnpi- 
kevuárwy péupy never wilt thou blame me for my tidings A. Sept.651, rod máovs 
gxriper abtov he pitied him for his misery X. C. 5.4. 82, où eikós yaher Os @épeuy 
abriov nor is it reasonable to grieve about them T.2.62, odxére Gy obrot kNémrovotv 
épylyerbe, GAN Gv aùrol AapBavere xápw lore you are no longer angry at their 
thefts, but you are grateful for what you get yourselves L. 27.11, rinwphcacda 
abrods THs éribécews to take revenge on them for their attack X. A.7.4.23. Here 
belongs, by analogy, cvyyeyrvdoxey abrots xph THs éri6Uu(as it is necessary to for- 
give them for their desire P. Eu. 306 c (usually evyycyvócket Thv èmibüulāv rw or 
T1 èrbüulg revés). 
a. The genitive of cause is partly a true genitive, partly ablatival. 


1406. With the above verbs the person stands in the accusative or dative. 
Some of these verbs take the dative or éri and the dative (e.g. àMyetv, erévew, 
dx GerGar, $0ovety) to express the cause of the emotion. See the Lexicon. 


1407. 'The genitive of cause is used in exclamations and is often preceded 
by an interjection: peð roô dvdpés alas for the man! X. C. 3.1.39, ris rÓxqs my 
ill luck! 2.2.3. In tragedy, the genitive of a pronoun or adjective after ouo: 
or ğuo refers to the second or third person. For the first person the nominative 
is used (oluor rddava ah me, miserable! S. Ant. 554). 


1408. Allied to the genitive of cause is the genitive of purpose in roô with 
the infinitive (esp. with z%, 2032 e), and in expressions where évexa is usually 
employed, as $ was’ dadry cvveokeváa m Tob rept Bwxéds óNéƏpou the whole fraud 
was contrived for the purpose of ruining the Phocians D. 19. 76. 


1409. Closely connected with the genitive of cause is the genitive with verbs 
of disputing : où Bache? dvruroobueba THs dpxfs we have no dispute with the king 
about his empire X. A. 2.1.23, qudioBirycer "Epex Ge? rijs wodews he disputed 
the possession of the city with Erechtheus I. 12.193, ap’ ovv. ph djutv ¿yayruócera, 
Tis draywyhs ; well then he will not oppose us about the removal (of the army), 
will he? X. A. 7.0.5.  dvruroetoba claim may follow 1949 (rs wédews dvre- 
mowbvro they laid claim to the city T. 4.122). Verbs of disputing are some- 
times referred to 1343 or 1349. 


GENITIVE OF SOURCE 


1410. The genitive may denote the source. 

rlOwy Aptecero olvos wine was broached from the casks y 305, Adpelov kal IIapv- 
cüriDos ylyvorvra: waides óúo of Darius and Parysatis are born two sons X. A. 
1.1.1, ratra 5€ cov rvxóvres obtaining this of you 6. 0. 32, wade pov kal rdde learn 
this also from me X.C. 1.6. 44. 


1411. With verbs of hearing from and the like the genitive is probably abla- 
tival rather than partitive (1364) : ¿uot dxofacoÓe ricar Thy adhpbear from me you 
shall hear the whole truth P. A. 11 b, rovrwy ruvOdvomar bre ox &garóv sT. TÒ dpos 
I learn from these men that the mountain is not impassable X. A. 4.0, 17, rowira 
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Tov mapóvros ÉkAvov such a tale I heard from some one who was present S. El. 424, 
eldévat 6é aov xprito I desire to know of thee S. El. 608. 

a. Usually (except with zvv6árvec0ur) we have mapå (¿mó rarely), é or mpós 
(in poetry and Hdt.) with verbs of hearing from. 

b. The genitive with eivat in rarpós 9' ety’ dyaboto I am of a good father $ 109, 
TotoÓrGv uév gore mpoyóvov of such ancestors are you X. A.9.2.12 is often re- 
garded as a genitive of source, but is probably possessive. 


GENITIVE WITH ADJECTIVES 


1412. The genitive is used with many adjectives corresponding 
in derivation or meaning to verbs taking the genitive. 


1413. The adjective often borrows the construction with the genitive from 
that of the corresponding verb; but when the verb takes another case (especially 
the accusative), or when there is no verb corresponding to the adjective, the 
adjective may govern the genitive to express possession, connection more or less 
close, or'by analogy. Many of the genitives in question may be classed as objec- 
tive as well as partitive or ablatival. Rigid distinction between the undermen- 
tioned classes must not be insisted on. 


1414. Possession and Belonging (1297). — 6 £pws xouvds rdvrwr ávüpómwov love 
common to all men P. S. 205a (cp. kowevety 1943), iepós roÜ abro) 0coü sacred to 
the same god P. Ph. 85 b, oi ktvóUvot r Gv éQeorqkórov i0: the dangers belong to 
the commanders D. 2. 28. So with oixetos and ériydpios peculiar to. — kowós 
(usually), oixetos inclined to, appropriate to, and të.os also take the dative (1400). 


1415. Sharing (1343). — coplās uéroxos partaking in wisdom P. L. 689d, 
icópoipor ravrwy having an equal share in everything X. C. 2. 1. 81, uBpews &uotpos 
having no part in wantonness P.S. 181 c. So &kAnpos without lot in, duéroxos 
not sharing in. 


1416. -Touching, Desiring, Attaining, Tasting (1345, 1350, 1355). — dyav- 
oros Éyxovs not touching a spear S. O. T. 009, xápis Gv rpdOdpoe yeryerhueba grati- 
tude for the objects of our zeal T. 3. 67, radelas érpBoror having attained to 
(possessed of) culture P. L. 724 b, édevdeplas ü'yevaros not tasting freedom P.R. 
576a. So repos passionately desirous of. 


1417. Connection. — dxddovba ddAfAwy dependent on one another X. O. 
11.12, rà rore» à6cAoá& what is akin to this X. Hi. 1. 22, r&v mpocunuévov ró- 
pevai drodeties expositions agreeing with what had preceded P. R. 504 b, péyyos 
Umvov diddoxor light succeeding sleep S. Ph. 807. All these adjectives take also 
the dative ; as does gvyyevýs akin, which has become a substantive. 


1418. Capacity and Fitness. — Adjectives in -cxés from active verbs, and 
some others: rapacxevarrixdy rv els TÒ» aróNeuov Tov o Tparq'yóv elvat xph kal mopt- 
orixdy T Qy émirqüelov rots orparibras the general must be able to provide what is 
needed in war and to supply provisions for his men X. M. 8. 1.6. So ddacxadexds 
able to instruct, wpaxrixds able to effect. Here may belong yápov wpala ripe for 
marriage X. C. 4. 6. 9. 


1419. Experience (1345). — 636» £ymewos acquainted with the roads X. C. 
5.3.35, ris 0a cos émiothuwy acquainted with the sea 'T. 1. 142, idudrns rovrov 
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Tof ëpyov unskilled in this business X. O. 3. 9. So with rpigev skilled in, rupdés 
blind, &repos unacquainted, ayiuvaoros unpractised, ámalàevros uneducated, ajons 
unaccustomed, ójusa0$s late in learning, peropabhs fond of learning. 


1420. Remembering, Caring For (1356). — caxdy tuoves mindful of crime 
A. Bum, 382, éripedys TG» plwy attentive to friends X. M. 2.6. 35, durtpwy Tr Qy 
kubÉévo» unmindful of dangers Ant.2.a.7; and, by analogy, evyyvopev rv 
åvðpwrtivwv duaprnudrwy forgiving of human errors X. C. 6. 1. 37. So áueMjs care- 
less of, ¿mo pov forgetful of. 

1421. Perception (1361). — Compounds in -#xoos from dxobw: Ayer KadGy 
éxjxoot hearers of noble words P. R. 499 a, baijxoor Gecoahay subjects of the 
Thessalians T. 4. 78, iajxoos Gv *yovéev obedient to parents P. R. 468 d, ávükoo: 
madelas ignorant of culture Aes. 1.141. So evvükoos hearing together, Kar jKoos 
obeying. érhxoos, kur'jkoos, and br Axoos also take the dative. 

1422. Fulness (1369). — xapás $ móÀus Fv pesrh the city was full of rejoic- 
ing D. 18. 217, rapddecos áryplev Onpiwv mrypys & park full of wild beasts X. A. 
1.2.7, mdoveudsrepos dpovicews richer in good sense P. Pol. 261 e, $68 opos ebue- 
velàs generous of good-will P. S. 197 d, &mXqeros xpnudrwy greedy of money 
X. C. 8.2.20. So with Zumdews, chumdews. m Mjpys may take the dative. 


1423. Ruling (1370). — raúrņs xépws ris xdpàs master of this country 
D.3. 16, dxparhs ópyĝs unrestrained in passion T. 3. 84. So with éyxparys master 
of, abroxpdrwp complete master of, ákpárep intemperate in. 

1424. Value (1372). —rdmis áčíű déxa prov a rug worth ten minae X. A. 
7. 3. 27, 86£a xpnuárwv oix dvarh reputation is not to be bought for money I. 2. 32. 
So with ávrá£ws worth, icópporos in equal poise with (T. 2. 42), dévdxpews sufficient, 
áváts unworthy. kdy reve with the infinitive denotes it s meet Jor a person to 
do something or the like. 


1425. Accountability (1375).—atrws rodrwy accountable for this P. G. 447 a, 
Évoxos Auroraglov liable to a charge of desertion L. 14. 5, doeBelas barddcxos sub- 
ject to a trial for impiety P. L. 907 e, troredhs pépov subject to tribute T. 1. 19, 
rovrwy trevivos buiv responsible to you for this D. 8.69, á0Qo. TSy ¿5ukmudrey UN- 
punished for offences Lyc. 79. &voxos usually takes the dative, and so brevdvvos 
meaning dependent on or exposed to. The above compounds of iró take the 
genitive by virtue of the substantive contained in them. 

1426. Place. — évavrios opposite and a few other adjectives denoting near- 
ness or approach (1353) may take the genitive, chiefly in poetry : évayrlot éoray 
*Axady they stood opposite the Achaeans P 343. Cp. roô Ióvrov émixdpoiar at 
an angle with the Pontus Hat. 7. 36. évavrios usually takes the dative. 

1427. Separation (1392). — pwy dyabGv Epnuor deprived of good friends 
X. M. 4. 4. 24, pix} Yh cóparos the soul separated from the body P. L. 899a, 
pedwrol xpnudrwy sparing of money P. R. 548b (or perhaps under 1856), tAns 

` ka6apóv clear of undergrowth X. O. 10. 18, &mavaros yówv never ceasing lamenta- 
tions E. Supp. 82. So with &Xeóepos free from, áyvós pure from, innocent of, 
bppav6s bereft of, yuurds stripped of, uóvos alone. 

1428. Compounds of alpha privative, — In addition to the adjectives with 
alpha privative which take the genitive by reason of the notion expressed in the 
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verb, or by analogy, there are many others, some of which take the genitive 
because of the idea of separation, especially when the genitive is of kindred 
meaning and an attributive adjective is added for the purpose of more exact 
definition. Thus, &riuos deprived of, éraé4s not suffering, áreMjs free from 
(1302): as rips drivos deprived of honour P. L. 174 b, mas dppévwy raldwy 
without male children 1.12. 126, rod ndicrov 0cáuaros a0éaros not seeing the most 
pleasant sight X. M.2.1.31, &$evos r$e0e rijs ápüs without uttering this curse 
S. 0. C. 865. This is more frequent in poetry than prose. 

a. So when the adjectives are passive: $íXw» &kXavros unwept by friends 
S. Ant. 847, cp. kakr dvcddwros obdels no one is hard for evil fortune to capture 
S. 0.C. 1722. The genitive with adjectives in alpha privative is sometimes called 
the genitive of relation. 


1429. Want (1396). — dpuara kevà d$wóxov chariots deprived of their 
drivers X. A. 1. 8. 20, évóeijs dperĝs lacking virtue P. R. 281 c. So with wréyys 
poor, éXXurjs and mies lacking. d 


1430. Distinction (1401). — dcdgopos rà» drAdwv different from the rest P. 
Par. 100 d, érepov rò 940 rod ayabo? pleasure is different from what is good P. G. 
500 d, &xXa rv Sixalwy at variance with justice X. M. 4. 4. 25 (&Aos is almost 
a comparative). So with &AXotes and áħħórpios alien from (also with dat. 
unfavourable to, disinclined to). õiápopos with dative means at variance with. 


1431. Comparison (1402). — Adjectives of the comparative degree or imply- 
ing comparison take the genitive. The genitive denotes the standard or point of 
departure from which the comparison is made, and often expresses à condensed 
comparison when actions are compared. Thus, #rrwv duabhs codo), dedds àv- 
Spelov an ignorant man is inferior to a wise man, a coward to a brave man 
P. Phae. 239 a, xpetrrév éco Ti Abyou TÒ KkáXXos THs yuvarxds the beauty of the woman 
is too great for description X. M.3. 11. 1, 'Emóa£a mporépà Kůpov mévre Wuépaus 
åpikero Hpyaxa arrived five days before Cyrus X. A. 1. 2. 25, karaóecarépàv Thv 
Star T$ éXml8os &AaBev the reputation he acquired fell short of his expectation 
1.2.7. So with 8eírepos, $erepatos, repyrrós. Comparatives with #, 1009. 

1432. So with multiplicatives in -mAoüs and -mAdácios: OurMácia drédwxev 
dv €Xafev it returned double what it received X. C. 8.3.38. So with sroXXocsós. 


1433. The genitive with the comparative often takes the place of $ with 
another construction : &0Nórepóv sri ph byiods apros (=) ph bye? compare) uh 
vye? WX cvvowetv it is more wretched to dwell with a diseased soul than a dis- 
eased body P. G. 479 b, rhelooe vavel rv “APnvalwy (= 1) of ' AOqvatoc) waptfjcav 
they came with more ships than the Athenians T. 8. 52. 


1434. The superlative with the genitive is both partitive and ablatival ; 
the latter, when a thing is compared with many things taken singly. Thus, 
coQraros avOpdrwv P. A. 2206 means wisest among men (part.) and wiser than 
any other single man. The partitive idea is the stronger. The comparative. 
and the superlative idea are both expressed in ¿xo émvecxhs vióv ámoMécüs olce 
pora T&v ÁANev G reasonable man will bear the loss of a son more easily than 
other men (and most easily of all men) P. R. 603e, orparela ueyíorg rv mpd 
airís an expedition greater than any preceding it T. 1. 10, +Q 4AAXov veraroi the 
dast among nations D. 8. 12. Cp. &óvos rv dAdkwv = alone of all D. 21. 228. 
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1435. Cause (1405). —ecddaluwy ToU rpôrov happy because of his disposition 
P. Ph. 58e, defdacos rĝs cuudopas wretched because of thy lot S. O. T.1347, BáXavo 
Oaupdorat ToU peyébous dates wonderful for their size X. A. 2. 3. 15, weplpoBos ToU 
karagpornbfivac fearful of becoming an object of contempt P. Phae. 289b. So 
with 7áAas and ruv wretched. 


1436. Free Use.— a. Compound adjectives formed of a preposition and 
substantive may take a genitive dependent on the substantive: oxqvis Vravhos 
under the shelter of the tent S. Aj. 796 (= urd addy). , Frequent in poetry. 

b. Some adjectives are freely used with the genitive in poetry, as yduor Mápr- 
Bos óMéÓpiot plwy the marriage of Paris bringing ruin on his friends A. Ag. 1156. 
This is rare in prose: rò mp émlxoupor Wixous fire that protects against cold X. M. 
4. 9. 1, kakoÜpryos pèv r Ov üXXwv, éavroü è kakovp'yórepos doing evil to the others 
but more to himself 1.5.8, ó ris “EAAdSos dYceríjpios the curse and destroyer of 
Greece Aes. 3. 157. These adjectives are practically equivalent to substantives. 
Cp. amans patriae. 


GENITIVE WITH ADVERBS 


1437. The genitive is used with adverbs derived from adjectives 
which take the genitive, and with adverbs akin to verbs followed by 
the genitive. 


ra Toírov ét$js what comes after this P. R. 3002, (1345), épwrixds ëxove: rob 
kepüatvew they are in love with gain X. O. 12.15 (cp. 1849), 00) Avkelov straight 
for the Lyceum P. Lys. 203 b (cp. tüse veós he made straight for the ship O 698 ; 
1853), évavrlov årávrwv in the presence of all T. 6. 25, ryolov OnBGv near Thebes 
D. 9. 27, Nethou rédas near the Nile A. Supp. 308 (1353), yovéev dpedéorepor Exev 
be too neglectful of one's parents P. L. 932a (1356), ¿< mávrev r Qy éurelpws abrob 
„êxbvrwv of all those acquainted with him X. A. 2. 6. 1, wndevrds dmelpws Éxew to be 
inexperienced in nothing I. 1. 52 (1845), délws ávBpós dyabod in a manner worthy 
of a good man P. A. 32e, mperévrws rOv mpü£ávrov in q manner appropriate to 
the doers P. Menex. 230 ç (1372), duapepdvrws rv Aho avOpdrwv above the rest 
of men X. Hi. 7. 4 (1401), rovnpla 0&rrov Qavárov Get t wickedness fies faster than 
fate? P. A. 39a (1402), wevOixds Exovea Tod ddekgod mourning for her brother 
X.C. 5. 2.7 (1405). 


1438. An adverb with ëxer or diaxeicbar is often used as a periphrasis for 
an adjective with eivai. or for a verb. 


1439, The genitive is used with many adverbs (a) of place, 
(b) of time, (c) of quantity. 

a. éuBoretvy mou ris ékelvov xópüs to make an attack at some point of their 
country X. C. 0. 1. 42, alcObyeros of Fv xaxod perceiving what a plight he was in 
D. 23. 156, of mpoeXAvO doedyelas to what a pitch of wanton arrogance he has 
come 4. 9, évra0a ijs wodirelas at that point of the administration 18. 62, eldévat 
Ümov yĝs écriww to know where in the world he is P. R. 403 e, sóppo òn Tod Blov, 
&avárov 5& éyyós already far advanced in life, near death P. A. 380, ¿ml rade 
Sachddos on this side of Phaselis I. 7. 80, wpós Bopéāv roô Zkóufpov north of 
Mt. Scombrus T. 2. 96, &droe dAAy THs ToAEws some in one part, others in another 
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part of the city 2. 4, ¿mavrupo týs ' Arrucfjs opposite Attica D. 8. 86. So with 
évrós inside, elec within, ékarépotev on both sides, driobev behind, rpbobev before. 
b. myvik écriv dpa rhs hudpas; at what time of day ? Ax. Av. 1408, rĝs huépās 
óyé late in the day X. H. 2.1. 23. 
C. rà» rotoUro» ddnv enough of such matters P.Charm.153d, roórev aus 
enough of this X. C. 8. 7.25. 


1440. Most of the genitives in 1439 are partitive. Some of the adverbs 
falling under 1437 take also the dative (yx: éyyyós, tAnoloy in the poets, é£fjs, 
épetijs). 

1441. The genitive is used with adverbs of manner, especially with the 
intransitive £xc, 5o (Hdt.). The genitive usually has no article: ws ráxovs 
pene res elxev as fast as each could (with what measure of speed he had) X. H. 
4. 5. 15, ws To0Gv elxov as fast as my legs could carry me Hat. 6. 116, £xovres 
eb ee being in their right minds E. Hipp. 462, e cwyaros &ew to be in good 
bodily condition P. R. 404 d (cp. 407 c, rods bycervds Zxovras Tà copara those who 
are sound in body: with the article, 1121), xpnudrwr eô ğxovres well off Hat. 
5. 62, rod moNéuou kaXQs ¿8óxe, 3) wodts kalloracÓat . . . THs Te érl Opdkns mapóðov 
xpnoluws éEew. they thought that the city was well situated for the war and would 
prove useful for the march along Thrace T. 3. 92. 

1442. This use is probably derived from that with adverbs of place: thus 
was Éxeis dens; in what state of mind are you? P. R.456 d is due to the 
analogy of moô dé6&ys; (cp. Oro yrmuns S. El. 922). 

1443. The genitive is used with many adverbs denoting separation, Thus, 
éorar 7) WUXH xwpis Tot cwparos the soul will exist without the body P. Ph. 66e, 
dixa rod Uperépov mMjóous separate from your force X.C. 6. 1. B, mpdow Tv 
rnyov far from the sources X. A. 3. 2. 22, éuroddy &ANfNots wodAGr kal d'ya0Qv 
Écecóe you will prevent one another from enjoying many blessings X. C. 
8.5.24, AdOpg rGr» erparuorQv without the knowledge of the soldiers X. A. 1. 
3.8. So with ££e outside, éxrós without, outside, mépav across, kpó$a unbe- 
known to. 


GENITIVE OF TIME AND PLACE 


1444. Time.— The genitive denotes the time within which, or at 
a certain point of which, an action takes place. As contrasted with 
the accusative of time (1582), the genitive denotes a portion | of time. 
Hence the genitive of time is partitive. Cp. rov pév yeyrdva ver Ó 
Geds, rod 8i Biss Xpw-akovro. TH voure during the (entire) winter the 
god rains, but in (a part of) summer they need the water Hat. 3. 117. 

juepas by day, vukrós at or by night, peonuBplas at midday, Seidns in the 
afternoon, éomépàs in the evening, 0éoous in summer, xeu.@vos in winter, fjpos 
in spring, érdpas in autumn, Tod orro in the future. The addition of article 
or attributive usually defines the time more exactly. Thus, oóxoÜv 750 uév 8épovs 
wpixeviy Exe, HOU 06 yecudvos deer; is it not pleasant to have (a house) cool 
in summer, and warm in winter? X.M. 3. 8. 9, dxero ris vukrós he departed 
during the night X. A. 1. 29. Vi, kal huépās kal puxrds &ycv émi robs moħeulovs both 
by day and by night leading against the enemy 2. 6. 1, @deyor ToU hormo? pyxers 
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é£etvat dvoulas &p£ac they said that for the future (at any time in the future) i 
should no longer be permitted to set an example of lawlessness 5.7. 34. (Dis- 
tinguish +ó dowdy for the (entire) future 3.2.8.) évrós within is sometimes 
added to the genitive. 


1445. The addition of the article may have a distributive sense: dpayuhy 
AdpBave ris nuépas he received a drachm a day T. 3. 17. 


1446. The genitive may denote the time since an action has happened or the 
time until an action will happen: oddels pé mw HpdrnKe kaubv obdev rov ér Qy for 
many years nobody has put a new question to me P. G. 448a, Bacrheds où paxetrac 
Séxa uepGy the king will not sight for ten days X. A.1. 1. 18. 

1447. The genitive may or may not denote a definite part of the time during 
whieh anything takes place; the dative fixes the time explicitly either by speci- 
fying a definite point in a given period or by contracting the whole period to a 
definite point; the accusative expresses tlie whole extent of time from beginning 
to end : ep. rj è borepalg of uàv ' APnvaior Tó Te poda retov ov kal rijv juépürv dmrá- 
cav ¿ovy Thy yy, of re rpikócio, TOv Xkwuovalov Tíjs émtoíoqs vukrós dmexdpgoav 
on the next day the Athenians captured the suburb and laid waste the land for 
that entire day, while the three hundred Scionacans departed in the course of the 
following night T. 4.130; $uépg 52 dpdpevor rpirn ws olkober Spunoay, raúrmv re 
elp'yátovro. kal Thy reráprqv kal ris méumT9s uéxpt dplorov beginning on the third 
day after their departure, they continued their work (all) this day and the fourth, 
and on the fifth until the mid-day meal 4.90. 

a. The genitive of time is less common than ‘the dative of time (1539) with 
ordinals, or with ó8e, ofros, éxetvos; as Taúrms rĝs vukrós T. 6.97, P. Cr. 44a, 
éxelvov Tod unvbs in the course of that month X. M.4. 8.2. For 8épovs we find 
év déper rarely and, in poetry, 0épe. T. 4, 133 has both roð aùroô 0épous and ¿> 
TQ abTQ Oéper in the course of the same summer; cp. Los péet Ëv Te Odpel kal xe- 
pw à "Icrpos Hat. 4. 50 and"lerpos ios pée: Bépeos xai xetuuQvos 4. 48 (the Ister 
Jows with the same volume in summer and winter). 

1448. Place.— The genitive denotes the place within which or at 
which an action happens. This is more frequent in poetry than in 
prose. 

wedlowe Ouokéue» to chase over the plain E 222, Lev rolxov tot érépowo he was 
sitting by the other wall (lit. in a place of the wall) I 219, Xekounéyos "Qxeavoto 
having bathed in Oceanus E 6, obre IXov lepfjs oŭr "Apyeos ore Muxjvns neither 
in sacred Pylos nor in Argos nor in Mycenag o 108, révd’ elacütto reuxéov thou 
didst admit this man within the walls E. Phoen. 451, iévai roo wpócc to go 
forward X. A. 1. 8. 1, éwerdxivor ris 0000 robs cxoralrepoy mposióvras they has- 
tened on their way those who came up more slowly T. 4. 47; Xaüs xeipòs olxoUc: 
they dwell on the left hand A. Pr. 714 (possibly ablatival). 

1449. Many adverbs of place are genitives in form (airo there, rod where ? 
ovdapyod nowhere). Cp. 341. 


DATIVE 


1450. The Greek dative does duty for three cases: the dative 
proper, and two lost cases, the instrumental and the locative. 
GREEK GRAM. — 22 
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a. The dative derives its name (h dork) wr&ois, CASUS dativus) from the 
use with 8:66va« (1460). 


. 1451. The dative is a necessary complement of a verb when the 
information given by the verb is incomplete without the addition 

of the idea expressed by the dative. Thus, re(Qera he obeys, calls for 

the addition of an idea to complete the sense, as rols vóuois the laws. 


1452. The dative as a voluntary complement of a verb adds some- 
thing unessential to the completion of an idea. Thus, atro oi 
BdpBapor ámijAÜov the barbarians departed — for them (to their ad- 
vantage). Here belongs the dative of interest, 1474 ff. 


_ 14583. But the boundary line between the necessary and the voluntary 
complement is not always clearly marked, When the idea of the action, not 
the object of the action, is emphatic, a verb, usually requiring a dative to com- 
plete its meaning, may: be used alone, as me(Bera: he is obedient. 


1454. With many intransitive verbs the dative is the sole complement. 
With transitive verbs it is the indirect complement (dative of the indirect or 
remoter object, usually a person); that is, it further defines the meaning of 
a verb already defined in part by the accusative. 


1455. Many verbs so vary in meaning that they may take the dative either 
alone or along with the accusative (sometimes the genitive). No rules can be 
given, and English usage is not always the same as Greek usage. 


1456. The voice often determines the construction. Thus, meí8ew rwá to per- 
suade some one, vel8ec0al rim to persuade oneself for some one (obey some one), 
KeAebeuw Ttwà Tara Tod to order some one to do this, wapaxedeverbal rim Tabra 
moiet». £o exhort some one to do this. "a 


DATIVE PROPER 


1457. The dative proper denotes that to or for which something 
is or is done. 


1458. It is either (1) used with single words (verbs, adjectives, and some- 
times with adverbs and substantives) or (2) itserves to define an entire sentence ; 
herein unlike the genitive and aceusative, which usually modify single members 
of a sentence. The connection between dative and verb is less intimate than 
that between genitive or accusative and verb. 


1459. The dative proper is largely personal, and denotes the person who is 
interested in or affected by the action ; and includes 1461-1473 as well as 1474 ff. 
The dative proper is not often used with things; when so used there is usually 
personification or semi-personification, 


THE DATIVE DEPENDENT ON A SINGLE WORD 


DATIVE AS DIRECT COMPLEMENT OF VERBS 


1460. The dative may be used as the sole complement of many 
verbs that are usually transitive in English. Such are 
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1461. (I) To benefit, help, injure, please, displease, be friendly or 
hostile, blame, be angry, threaten, envy. 

Bowdeiv rota v» Aduxnuévors to help the wronged E. I. A. 19, ook àv dváxXe viv hpi» 
he would not now be troubling us D. 3. 5, ávri rob cvvepyety éavrois rà, cup épovra 
exnpedtovow a&drarors instead of codperating for their mutual interests, they re- 
vile one another X. M. 3. 5. 16, el rots mhéosiv ápéckovrés spev, roigó à» povors 
o)k ópüGs dmapéckoiue» if we are pleasing to the majority, it would not be right: 
if we should displease them alone T. 1. 88, eivoctv rots kakóvois to be friendly to the 
ill-intentioned X. C. 8. 2. 1, épol dpylfovra: they are angry at me P. A. 23 c, 
TQ Onpapéver dyrelNovy. they threatened Theramenes T. 8. 92, où $fovOv rots whov- 
torı» not cherishing envy against the rich X. A. 1. 9. 19. 


1462. Some verbs of benefiting and injuring take the accusative (dgeheir, 
Bddrrecy, 1591 a) ; pioetv Tuya, hate some one. Ruorredeiv, cuppéepe be of advan- 
tage take the dative. 


1463. (II) To meet, approach, yield. 


¿mel 8ë ådmývryoav abrois oi otparyyol but when the generals met them X.A. 
2, 8. 17, wepervyxdver Pidoxparer he meets Philocrates X. H. 4. 8. 24, molo où xph 
6nplois eM few what wild beasts one must not approach X. C. 1. 4. 7, ev 9 ek 
ává'yky kai Geotor uà) páxov yield to necessity and war not with heaven E. fr. 716. 
On the genitive with verbs of approaching, see 1353. 


1464. (IIT) To obey, serve, pardon, trust, advise, command, ete. 

. rots vbuors melÓov obey the laws 1.1. 16, TG byerépy Evppopy traxove to be 
subservient to your interests T. 5. 98, dp pndeueG dovdedys rOv d0ovàv if you are 
the slave of no pleasure I. 2. 29, émlarevov abrQ ai mores the cities trusted him 
X. A. 1. 9. 8, orparnye orparidrats mapavotrre a general advising his men 
P. Ion 540 d, TG MicQ eonunve pevyew he ordered the Mysian to flee X. A. 5. 2. 
30, 7G KAeápxo ea dyer he shouted to Clearchus to lead X. A. 1. 8. 12. 


1465. xedevecr command (strictly, impel) may be followed in Attic by the 
accusative and (usually) the infinitive ; in Hom. by the dative either alone or 
with the infinitive. Many verbs of commanding (mapayyArrey, dtaxehever Gar) 
take in Attic the accusative, not the dative, when used with the infinitive (1996 n.). 
Yraxovey (and dxovev = obey) may take the genitive (1866). 


1466. (IV) To be like or unlike, compare, befit. 


doukévat rots Towtrors to be like such men P. R. 849d, rl ody mpére: dvipl TÉVNT: ; 
what then befits a poor man ? P. A. 36 d. 


1467. The dative of the person and the genitive of the thing are used with 
the impersonals de? (1400), péreots, éhet, perapeder, mpoake. Thus, j44c60- 
pópwv åvõpl rvpá&vvo det a tyrant needs mercenaries X. Hi. 8. 10, às où perdv aùroîs 
"Emdduvou -inasmuch as they had nothing to do with Epidamnus T.1.28, obx àv 
égiácaro peréweher aùr he did not repent of his acts of violence And. 4. 1T, robre 
+s Borwriās rpooher obddy he has nothing to do with Boeotia X. A.9.1.31. &£eerí 
pot dt is in my power does not take the genitive. For the accusative instead of 
the dative, see 1400. Cp. 1344. 
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a. For doxe? pot it seems to me (mihi videtur), SokG por (mihi videor) may be 
used. b. For other cases of the dative as direct complement see 1476, 1481. 


1468. An intransitive verb taking the dative can form a personal passive, 
the dative becoming the nominative subject of the passive. Cp. 1745. 


DATIVE AS INDIRECT COMPLEMENT OF VERBS 


1469. Many verbs take the dative as the indirect object together 
with an accusative as the direct object. The indirect object is com- 
monly introduced in English by to. 


Küpos dldwor abTQ ê pynvdy mobóv Cyrus gives him pay for six months X. A. 
1.1.10, 79 "Ypkavio 'mrov éówpíjcaro he presented a horse to the Hyrcanian X.C. 
8.4.24, rà è dXXa, Stavetuae mois arparwyois to distribute the rest to the generals 
X. A.1.5.2, pixpdy peydrdy eixdoa to compare a small thing to a great thing 
T. 4.86, wéurwy aùr &yyeXov sending a messenger to him X.A.1.3.8, om xvob- 
ual cot déxa TáNavra I promise you ten talents 1.7.18, rotro cot Š épieuar I lay 
this charge upon thee S. Aj. 116, raprver rots “A@nvaiors Torde he advised the 
Athenians as follows 'T.6.8, uot érurpépar radrny Thv ápxáv to entrust this com- 
mand to me X.A.6.1.81, Aéyeww rara, Tots orparedras to say this to the soldiers 
1.4.11 (Aéyew mpós riva lacks the personal touch of the dative, which indicates 
interest in the person addressed). A dependent clause often represents the 
accusative. 


1470. Passive.— The accusative of the active becomes the subject of the 
passive, the dative remains: éxe(vp airy $ xópa ¿860m this land was given to 
him X.H.3.1.6. 


DATIVE AS DIRECT OR INDIRECT COMPLEMENT OF VERBS 


1471. Many verbs may take the dative either alone or with the 
accusative. 

obdevi uéuouac I find fault with no one 1). 21.190, ri &v poi péudow; what 
Sault would you have to find with me? X.0.2.15; traperd vois Geots I am a ser- 
vant of the gods X.C.8.2.22, “Epwre wav imperet he serves Eros in everything 
P.8.106 e; rapaxedevovrat Tots wept vikns duchrwpévars they exhort those who are 
striving for victory 1.9. 70, raira rots émdirats wapaxedevonar I address this exhor- 
tation to the hoplites T.7.63 ; dvedlfere rots ddcxofow you reproach the guilty 
L. 27.16 (also accus.), OnBafors rhv dpablav dvedifovcr they upbraid the Thebans 
with their ignorance Y.15. 2948 ; Geots eótáuevo having prayed to the gods T.3. 58, 
eütápevo rois Geos råyaðá having prayed to the gods for success X. C.2.3.1 (cp. 
airely riyá Ti, 1628). So émirigü» (éykaNety) rim to censure (accuse) some one, 
émeripay (éykaNety) TÍ Tw censure something in (bring an accusation against) 
some one. So dredety threaten; and ágóvew, àXéEec, àpiyyew ward off (Tivi re 
in poetry, 1483). 


1472. ripepetv (poet. TiuwpetoGal) riw means to avenge some one (take 
vengeance for some one), aS Tiuwphoew ao. TOD ratdds Urisxvotnar I promise to 
avenge you because of (on the murderer of) your son X.C.4.6.8, el ripwpyjoes 
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IlarpóxXq Tov pórov if you avenge the murder of Patroclus Y. À.28c.. ripwpeiobal 
(rarely ripwpe?y) riva means to avenge oneself upon some one ( punish some one). 


1473. For the dative of purpose (to what end ?), common in Latin with a 
second dative (dono dare), Greek uses a predicate noun: éxeivg h xópà Sadpov 
é0605 the country was given to him as a gift X.11.3.1.6. The usage in Attic 
inscriptions (^o. rats Odpars nails for the doors C.I A.2, add. 884 b, 1, 28) is 
somewhat similar to the Latin usage. Cp. 1502. 

a. The infinitive was originally, at least in part, a dative of an abstract 
substantive, and served to mark purpose: tls r ëp owe Gedy Épib. Evvénke 
uáxesðar; who then of the gods brought the twain together (for) to contend in 
strife? A8. Cp. *' what went ye out for to see? ” St. Matth. 11. 8. 


DATIVE AS A MODIFIER OF THE SENTENCE 
DATIVE OF INTEREST 


1474. The person for whom something is or is done, or in reference 
to whose ease an action is viewed, is put in the dative. 

a. Many of the verbs in 1461 ff. take a dative of interest. 1476 ff. are special 
cases. 


1475. After verbs of motion the dative (usually personal) is used, especially 
in poetry: xelpas éuol dpéyorras reaching out their hands to me w 201, pixas 
"Atı rpotayev hurled their souls on to Hades (a person) A3; rarely, in prose, 
after verbs not compounded with a preposition: exórres (scil. ras vas) ‘Pyyly 
putting in at Rhegium T.7.1. Cp, 1485. 


1476. Dative of the Possessor. — The person for whom a thing 
exists is put in the dative with elva:, yiyverOu, $mápyew, pivot (poet.), 
etc., when he is regarded as interested in its possession. 

Aois uév xphpard dort, "atv dé Evupmayor ayabot others have riches, we have 
good allies T. 1. 80, TQ Sixaly rapa Ger Spa yiyverar gifts are bestowed upon the 
just man by the gods P. R. 618 e, brdpxe huîv obdév rv éxcrgóclov we have no 
supply of provisions X. 4.2.2. 11, err. 0varois €pt uópos death is the natural lot 
of all men S. El. 860, ; 


1477. So with verbs of thinking and perceiving: róv dyabdv üpxovra Pré- 
ovra vóuo» dvOpdmors évduoev Cyrus considered that a good ruler was a living 
law to man X. C.8.1.22, Cappotor uáNcTa ToXéutot, Stay Tots évavrlots mpayuara 
muvdavevrar the enemy are most courageous when they learn that the forces 
opposed to them are in trouble X. Hipp. 5. 8. 


1478. In the phrase óvouá (écrf) rim the name is put in the same case as 
Üvoua. Thus, tok koca, voua aürQ elvat Ayábwva I thought 1 heard his name 
was Agathon P.Pr.915e. dvoud pol ¿er and övoua (érwruplay) exw are treated 
as the passives of óvouáte. Cp. 1322 a. 

1479. Here belong the phrases (1) +f (éz) uol kal col; what have I to do 
with thee ?; cp. Tl TO vóup kal 7H Bacávo; what have the law and torture in 
common? D.29.30. (2) zí rabr' uol; what have I to do with this? D. 64.17. 
(3) rl uol m Mov; what gain have I? X. C.5.5.34. 
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1480. The dative of the possessor denotes that something is at the disposal 
of a person or has fallen to his share temporarily. The genitive of possession 
lays stress on the person who owns something. The dative answers the question 
what is it that he has ?, the genitive answers the question who is it that has some- 
thing? "The uses of the two cases are often parallel, but not interchangeable. 
Thus, in Kópos, ob ob fre rò drd ro00e Cyrus, to whom you will henceforth belong 
X.C.5.1.6, à would be inappropriate. With a noun in the genitive the dative 
of the possessor is used (rà» éxardpos £vupuáxcev T.2.1); with a noun in the 
dative, the genitive of the possessor (ros éaur Oy £vuu&xois 1.18). 


1481. Dative of Advantage or Disadvantage (dativus commodi et 
incommodi).— The person or thing for whose advantage or disad- 
vantage, anything is or is done, is put in the dative. The dative 
often has to be translated as if the possessive genitive were used; 
but the meaning is different. 


ered} aùroîs ol BápBapot ék THs x ópàs ámtjABov after the barbarians had departed 
(for them, to their advantage) from their country 'T. 1.89, &AXo cpárcvua abre 
ovvenéyero another army was being raised for him X.A.1.1.9, &NA@ ó rotoros 
wrourel, kal ovx éavrQ such a man is rich for another, and not for himself P. Menex, 
246 e, crepavotcbat TO 0eQ to be crowned in honour of the god X. H.4.3.21, Pn- 
orldns €rparre Gi irm Philistides was working in the interest of Philip D. 9.69, 
rà xphuar atte dvOpwmois KaxGy money is a cause of misery to mankind 
E. Fr. 632, of Opdxes ol TQ AnuorGéver boreptoavres the Thracians who came too 
‘late (for, i.e.) to help Demosthenes T.7.29, 19e $ ñudpG rots "EANqot peydhwr candy 
dpte this day will be to the Greeks the beginning of great sorrows 2.12, &v ris 
cot TOv olker Gv drodpa tf any of your slaves runs away X.M.2. 10.1. 

a. For the middle denoting to do something for oneself, see 1719. 

b. In the last example in 1481, as elsewhere, the dative of a personal pro- 
noun is used where a possessive pronoun would explicitly denote the owner. 


1482. A dative, dependent on the sentence, may appear to depend on a 
substantive: col 86 décw &vipa rH Ovyarpt to you I will give a husband for 
your daughter X.C.8.4.24. Common in Hadt. 


1483. With verbs of depriving, warding off, and the like, the dative of the 
person may be used: rò cverpareóew á$eAetv c loiv éefónca» they asked him 
to relieve them (lit. take away for them) from serving in the war X. C. 1. 1.44, 
Aavaotety Novyóv duivoy ward off ruin from (for) the Danai A456. So àX£a» 
Tii rı (poet.). Cp. 1392, 1628. 


1484. With verbs of receiving and buying, the person who gives or sells 
may stand in the dative. In Əéxec0aí rf rw (chiefly poetic) the dative denotes 
the interest of the recipient in the donor: Odusors déxro Séras she took the cup 
from (for, i.e. to please) Themis O 87. So with mócov mplwpal cou rà xorplõta ; 
at what price am I to buy the pigs of you? Ar. Ach. 812. 


1485. With verbs of motion the dative of the person to whom is properly a 
dative of advantage or disadvantage: fA6e rots 'A8mvalors 3j ayyedia the message 
came to (for) the Athenians T.1.61. Cp. 1475. 


1486. Dative of Feeling (Ethical Dative).— The personal pro- 
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nouns of the first and second person are often used to denote the 
interest of the speaker, or to secure the interest of the person spoken 
to, in an action or statement. 


Buy bé uoc phy OopuBelv pray remember not to make a disturbance P. A. 27 b, 
áy.ovcórepo, "yevíjmovrat iptv ol véot your young men will grow less cultivated P. R. 
546 d, rotoÜro ŠW écrit d) rupavvls such a thing, you know, is despotism Hdt. 5. 02 n, 
'Apradéprgs out» 'Yorásrebs dari. mais Artaphernes, you know, is Hystaspes’ sun 
5.90. The dative of feeling may denote surprise: ó pijrep, ws kaMs pot ó mámTos 
oh mother, how handsome grandpa is X. C. 1.3.2. With the dative of feeling 
cp. “knock me here? Shakesp. T. of Sh. 1.2.8, **study me how to please the 
eye” L. L. L. i.1. 80. rot surely, often used to introduce general statements or 
maxims, is a petrified dative of feeling (= cof). 

a. This dative in the third person is very rare (air7 in P. R. 343 a). 

b. This construction reproduces the familiar style of conversation and may 
often be translated by I beg you, please, you see, let me tell you, etc. Some- 
times the idea cannot be given in translation. This dative is a form of 1481. 


1487. ¿pol Bovropéve sri, etc. — Instead of a sentence with a finite 
verb, a participle usually denoting inclination or aversion is added to 
the dative of the person interested, which depends on a form of eva, 
yiyver ba, eto. 


TQ TAHOE T Qv IHXaracQv od BovNouévo Fy TOv AOnvalwy adloracbat the Plataean 
democracy did not wish to revolt from the Athenians (= ró wX$fos oix EBoddero 
dploracbar) T. 2.8 (lit. it was not for them when wishing), av Bovropevors dxoverv 
Ñ rovroii, pynoOjoopnac if these men (the jury) desire to hear it, I shall take the 
matter up later (= Gv obro. dxovery Bodhwvrat) D. 18. 11, éravéAGopev, et cor ġõo- 
pévy écviv let us go back if it is your pleasure to do so P. Ph. 78 b, ei uh dopévors 
iptv apiypae if I have come against your will T. 4. 85, Nixta mpocdexoudry fjv rà 
mapa T Qv 'Eyesralwy Nicias was prepared for the news from the Egestaeans 6. 46, 
fjv 66 ob TQ *Aynorddw áxÜouévo this was not displeasing to Agesilaus X. H. 
5.3.13. Cp. quibus bellum volentibus erat. 


1488. Dative of the Agent. — With passive verbs (usually in the 
perfect and pluperfect) and regularly with verbal adjectives in -rós 
and -réos, the person in whose interest an action is done, is put in 
the dative. The notion of agency does not belong to the dative, but 
it is à natural inference that the person interested is the agent. 

pol kal roórots wémpaxrar has been done by (for) me and these men D. 19. 205, 
met? abrots maperxevacro when they had got their preparations ready T. 1. 46, 
TocaÜrá uo. eipfa 0c let so much have been said by me L. 24. 4, evnplodar r? 
BovAg let it have been decreed by the senate C.I. A. 2.55. 9. 

a. With verbal adjectives in -rós and -réos (2149) : rots otkor (mAwrós en- 
vied by those at home X. A. 1. 1. 4, dutv y brép ris éNevOeplás åywvøréov we at 
least must struggle to defend our freedom .9. 70. For the accus. with -réov, see 
2152 a . 

1489. The usual restriction of the dative to tenses of completed action seems 
to be due to the fact that the agent is represented as placed in the position of 
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viewing an already completed action in the light of its relation to himself (inter- 
est, advantage, possession). 


1490. The dative of the agent is rarely employed with other tenses than 
perfect and pluperfect: Aéyera: ute is said by us P. L. 715 b, rots Kepxiipators ody. 
éwpGrro the ship were not seen by (were invisible to) the Corcyraeans T. 1.51; 
present, T. 4. 64, 109; aorist T. 2. 7. i 


1491. The person by whom (not for whom) an action is explicitly 
said to be done, is put in the genitive with šzó (1698. 1. b). 


1492. The dative of the personal agent is used (1) when the subject is 
impersonal, the verb being transitive or intransitive, (2) when the subject is 
personal and the person is treated as a thing in order to express scorn (twice 
only in the orators: D. 19. 247, 57. 10). 


1493. ýró with the genitive of the personal agent is used (1) when the sub- 
ject is à person, a city, a country, or is otherwise quasi-personal, (2) when the 
verb is intransitive even if the subject is a thing, as ràv recy dv vro ràv BapBdpwv 
memrokórov the walls having been destroyed by the barbarians Aes. 2. 172, (3) in 
a few cases with an impersonal subject, usually for the sake of emphasis, as 
ws éralpà Rv... Uwd THY Awy olkelov kal rò Ty "yevróvov ueuaprópyrac that 
she was an hetaera has been testified by the rest of his relatives and by his 
neighbours Is. 3. 13. 

a. vik&ücÉa,, dyrrüc0a. to be conquered may be followed by the dative of a 
person, by úró revos, or by the genitive (1402). 

1494. When the agent is a thing, not a person, the dative is commonly 
used whether the subject is personal or impersonal. If the subject is personal, 
jró may be used; in which case the inanimate agent is personified (see 1698. 
1.w.1). mó is rarely used when the subject is impersonal. mó is never used 
with the impersonal perfect passive of an intransitive verb. 


DATIVE OF RELATION 


1495. The dative may be used of a person to whose case the 
statement of the predicate is limited. 


pevyev abrois áa pa Xéorepórv éciv 7) huîv itis safer for them to flee than for us 
X. A. 3.2. 19, rpijper écriv els 'HpákAetav quépas uakpüs Tos for a trireme it is 
a long day's sail to Heraclea 6.4.2. Such cases as dpéuos éyévero rois erpariórT aus 
the soldiers began to run X. A. 1. 2. 17 belong here rather than under 1476 or 1488. 

a. ws restrictive is often added: paxpa ws yépovri 656s a long road (at least) 
for an old man S. O. C. 20, e«óposórgs 86 ws mÀ00e ob Tà robe uéywra; for 
the mass of men are not the chief points of temperance such as these ? P. R. 389 d. 


1496. Dative of Reference. — The dative of à noun or pronoun 
often denotes the person in whose opinion a statement holds good. 

'y&uous rods mTpóTovs éyápe Ilépoge: ó Aapetos Darius contracted marriages 
most distinguished in the eyes of the Persians Hdt. 3. 88, rice vik&v rois kpirats 
to be victorious in the judgment of all the judges Av. Av. 445, moXXoteiv olkrpós 
pitiful in the eyes of many S. Tr. 1071. apá is often used, as in wap& Aapely 
KaT in the opinion of Darius Hat, 3. 160, 
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1497. The dative participle, without a noun or pronoun, is fre- 
quently used in the singular or plural to denote indefinitely the per- 
son judging or observing. This construction is most common with 
participles of verbs of coming or going and with participles of verbs 
of considering. 


Ùh Opdxn éoriv éml Sekta eis rà» Ilóvrov elomddorre Thrace is on the right as you 
sail into the Pontus X. A. 6. 4. 1, £Xeyov öre h 680s StaBdvri Tó» morauóv èri 
Avóülav épo: they said that, when you had crossed the river, the road led to Lydia 
8. 5. 15, oùx ov &romov diadroyifouévors TAS Swpeas vivl m Nelovs elvas; is it not strange, 
when we reflect, that gifts are more frequent now? Aes. 3. 170, rò pev Ewer àrTo- 
pévo g Qua, obk &yay 0epuàv Hv if you touched the surface the body was not very hot 
T. 2. 49, mpòs Spéderav cKoroupéry 6 éraivérns ToU dixalov adyGever if you look at 
the matter from the point of view of advantage, the panegyrist of justice speaks 
the truth P. R. 589c. So (as) cuveddvre eiretv (X. A. 3. 1. 88) to speak briefly 
(lit. for one having brought the matter into small compass), evveMvr. D. 4.7. 

a. The participle of verbs of coming or going is commonly used in statements 
of geographical situation. 

b. The present participle is more common than the aorist in the case of all 
verbs belonging under 1497. 


1498. Dative of the Participle expressing Time.— In expressions 
of time a participle is often used with the dative of the person 
interested in the action of the subject, and especially to express the 
time that has passed since an action has occurred (op. “and this is 
the sixth month with her, who was called barren” St. Luke i. 36). 


^ 


ámopoÜyr. Š aùr Epxerac IIpounüeós Prometheus comes to him in his perplexity 
P. Pr. 8210, HevopSvre mopevouévq ol Preis évrvyxávovet mpeaóraus while Xeno- 
phon was on the march, his horsemen fell in with some old men X. A. 6.3.10. 
The idiom is often transferred from persons to things: huépat uáMwra fjcav TJ] 
Murin dddwnvia érrá, ör és ró "EuBaror karémAevcav about seven days had 
passed since the capture of Mytilene, when they sailed into Embatum T. 3. 29. 
This construction is frequent in Hom. and Hdt. The partieiple is rarely 
omitted (T. 1. 13.). 

a. A temporal clause may take the place of the participle: +$ eTpariG, ag’ 
od e&émAeucev els ZuceX (ay, Fn éorl Slo kal mevríjkovra ery it is already fifty-two 
years since the expedition sailed to Sicily Is. 6. 14. 


DATIVE WITH ADJECTIVES, ETC. 


1499. Adjectives, adverbs, and substantives, of kindred meaning 
with the foregoing verbs, take the dative to define their meaning. 

Baorre? óiNoc friendly to the king X. A. 2. 1.20, eÜvovs TQ Shy well disposed 
to the people And. 4.16, rots vópois Évoxos subject to the laws D. 21. 36, éx6póv 
édevbepla kal vouors évavriov hostile to liberty and opposed to law 6. 25, #uuuaxig 
mlcvvo relying on the alliance T. G. 2, óópe biryjxoor subject to tribute 7. 57, 4v 
modjre čuo rois Aéyos if you act in accordance with your words 2. 72, erparós 
(ros kal rapardhows TQ mporépe an army equal or nearly so to the former 7. 42, 
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ddeXa, rà Bovdeduara Tots Zpyous plans like the deeds L. 2.64, addrdors ávopolcs 
in a way unlike to each other P. Tim. 36d. For substantives see 1502. 

a. Some adjectives, as ldos, éx0pós, may be treated as substantives and 
take the genitive. Some adjectives often differ slightly in meaning when they 
take the genitive. 


1500. With 6 ajrós the same.—riv airhy yrudpny uol Éxew to be of the same 
mind as Lam L.3. 21, rot aùroĝ éuol marpós of the same father as I am D.40. 34, 
TaÙTà ppovõv éuol agreeing with me 18. 301. 


1501. With adjectives and adverbs of similarity and dissimilarity the com- 
parison is often condensed (brachylogy): óuolàv rats OoóNois elye rhv éc0fra 
she had a dress on like (that of) her servants X. C. 5. 1. 4 (the possessor for the 
thing possessed, = 79 écOfre 7 v 6ovAQv), Oppe 'yAQaca $ évavrla a tongue unlike 
(that of) Orpheus A. Ag. 1629. 

a. After adjectives and adverbs of likeness we also find xal, dowep (Somep). 
Thus, a6ctv rairoy ömep moXMáiis mpórepov memóv6are to suffer the same as you 
have often suffered before D. 1. 8, obx dpolws remoujxacr kal Ounpos they have not 
composed their poetry as Homer did P. Jon 581 d. 


1502. The dative after substantives is chiefly used when the substantive 
expresses the act denoted by the kindred verb requiring the dative: émigovAd 
éuol a plot against me X. A. 5.6. 29, óuíüoxos KAeávüp a successor to Oleander 
7.2.5, h éuh T 0e@ bmwpeclà my service to the god P. A. 30a. But also in 
other cases: gia rots 'AOmvalois friendship for the Athenians T. 5. 5, Uuvoi 
6cots hymns to the gods P.R. 607 a, é$ó0i rots cTparevouévois supplies for the 
troops D. 3. 20, frou raîs 0ópeus nails for the doors (1473). 

a. Both a genitive and a dative may depend on the same substantive: 4 rof 
6co0 bris duty the gods gift to you P. A. 30 d. 


INSTRUMENTAL DATIVE 


1503. The Greek dative, as the representative of the lost instru- 
mental ease, denotes that by which or with which an action is done 
or accompanied. It is of two kinds: (1) The instrumental dative 
proper; (2) The comitative dative. 


1504. When the idea denoted by the noun in the dative is the instrument or 
means, it falls under (1); if it is a person (not regarded as the instrument 
or means) or any other living being, or a thing regarded as a person, it belongs 
under (2); if an action, under (2). 

1505. Abstract substantives with or without an attributive often stand in 
the instrumental dative instead of the cognate accusative (1577). 


INSTRUMENTAL DATIVE PROPER 


1506. The dative denotes instrument or means, manner, and 
cause. 


1507. Instrument or Means. — @Baddé ue Mbois he hit me with stones L. 8.8, 
{yoi 73 akivg he hurts his az at him (hurls with his ax) X. A. 1. 6. 12, rats paxaipacs 
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xértovres hacking them with their swords 4. 6. 20, oddév uve roúrois he accom- 
plished nothing by this D.21.101, étqulocar xpüuaciw they punished him by a fine 
T. 2. 65, tovros mToAAQ (Üõarı) during a heavy rain X.H. 1. 1. 16 (934). So 
with 8éxec0ai: rQv móXeav où 8exopévov adrods &yopå o006 Hore, võaTtı Se kal Üpiup 
as the cities did not admit them to a market nor even into the town, but (only) to 
water and anchorage T. 6.44. Often with passives: @xodounuévoy rrlvOas built 
cf bricks X. A. 2.4. 12. 

a. The instrumental dative is often akin to the comitative dative: dXdógevos 
yni re kal érápow. wandering with his ship and companions X 101, vqvci» 
olx'jcovrat they shall go with their ships 2731, 0v kal póug rò wréov évavyá- 
xov» $ émw jug they fought with passionate violence and brute force rather 
than by a system of tactics T. 1. 49. É 

b. Persons may be regarded as instruments: @uXarróuevo, $óXa£. defending 
themselves by pickets X. A. 6. 4. 27. Often in poetry (S. Ant. 164). 

€. Verbs of raining or snowing take the dative or accusative (1570 a). 

1508. Under Means fall: 

a. The dative of price (cp. 1872) : pépet ry áBucyuárov rov klvovvov é£erpíavro 
they freed themselves from the danger at the price of a part of their unjust gains 
L. 27. 6. 

b. Rarely, the dative with verbs of filling (cp. 1869): Oákpuci wav TÓ orpd- 
revue mAqa0é» the entire army being filled with tears T. 7. 75. 

c. The dative of material and constituent parts: kareckevácaro dppara 
Tpoxois lexUpots he made chariots with strong wheels X. C. 0. 1. 29. i 


1509. xphcGa use (strictly employ oneself with, get something done with ; 
cp. uti), and sometimes voulteyv, take the dative. Thus, ovre robros (rois voutuots) 
xpíra. oŭ? ols dj XX EXAàs voulye neither acts according to these institutions 
nor observes those accepted by the rest of Greece T.1.77. A predicate noun 
may be added to the dative : rovrous xpGrrar ëopuóópots they make use of them as 
a body-guard X. Hi. 5.3. The use to which an object is put may be expressed 
by a neuter pronoun in the accus. (1073) ; 7! xpyoéueba Tore; what use shall 
we make of it ? D. 3. 6. 


1510. The instrumental dative occurs after substantives: uiuyois oxjpace 
imitation by means of gestures P. R. 397 b. 


1511. The instrumental dative of means is often, especially in poetry, re- 
inforced by the prepositions é», cúr, bd: év ħbyois mrelüew to persuade by words 
S. Ph. 1893, of Ocol év rots iepots éojunvav the gods have shown by the victims 
X. A. 0. 1. 81 ; civ yipa Bapets heavy with old age S. O. T. 17; móns xepoly ig’ 
ner pno u áAoÜca, a city captured by our hands B 374. 


1512. Dative of Standard of Judgment. — That by which anything is. 
measured, or judged, is put in the dative: £vreuerpíjcavro Taís émiBohais TOv 
mMy0oy they measured the ladders by the layers of bricks T. 8. 20, Tõe Aor 
Av it was plain from what followed X. A. 2. 3. 1, ois mpós Tovs &ddous merolnke 
de? rexpalperOac we must judge by what he has done to the vest D. 9. 10, rin xp? 
kptvea at Ta uéXXovra, KadGs kpi815eo0at ; ao oik gumepla re kal dpovice kal Ayo ; 
by what standard must we judge that the judgment may be correct 2 Is it not by 
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experience and wisdom and reasoning ? P.R. 582a. With verbs of judging éx 
and dé are common. 


1513. Manner (see also 1527). — The dative of manner is used 
with comparative adjectives and other expressions of comparison 
to mark the degree by which one thing differs from another (Dative 
of Measure of Difference). u 

kepah éhdrrwyv a head shorter (lit. by the head) P. Ph. 101a, od moNXas 
Hudpas Vorepov $A8ev he arrived not many days later X. H. 1. 1. 1, ióvres 8éka 
huépaiss mpd IIava09gyaiov coming ten days before the Panathenaic festival T. 5.47, 
Tog obr g jj0tov (Q dom melo kékrquac the more I possess the more pleasant is my life 
X. C. 8. 3.40, rorArg pelfor eylyvero $ Boh bom 89 Thelous éytyvovro the shouting 
became much louder as the men increased in number X. A.4. 7. 98. So with 
TOAG by much, drtyy by little, TG mavrl in every respect (by all odds). 

a. With the superlative: uakpQ pigra by far the best P. L. 858 e. 


1514. With comparatives the accusatives (1586) r£, rt, oddév, undéy without a 
substantive are always used: ovdév $rrov nihilo minus X. 4.7.5.9. In Attic 
prose (except in Thuc.) wodv and óAtyov are more common than voXAQ and óAtyg 
with comparatives. Hom. has only roù uelgov. 


1515. Measure of difference may be expressed by ëv rw»; es +ú xard re; 
or by èri rem. 


1516. The dative of manner may denote the particular point of 
view from which a statement is made. This occurs chiefly with 
intransitive adjectives but also with intransitive verbs (Dative of 
Respect) (Cp. 1600.) 

avhp dala Ere véos a man still young in years T. 5. 43, rots copaci Tà mov 
ioxtovea 1) rots xphuacıv a power stronger in men than in money 1.121, årevis 
TQ odpare weak in body D. 21. 165, r$ $wv$ rpaxds harsh of voice X. A. 2.6. 9, 
$povíjse. Qu dépov distinguished in understanding X. C. 2. 8. 5, rQv rére üvráue 
mpoóxcv Superior in power to the men of that time T. 1. 9, dvéuare crovdal a 
truce so far as the name goes 6. 10. 

a. The accusative of respect (1600) is often nearly equivalent to the dative 
of respect. 


1517. Cause.— The dative, especially with verbs of emotion, ex- 
presses the occasion (external cause) or the motive (internal cause). 


Occasion: +$ róxygy eXmlsas confident by reason of his good fortune T. 3. 97, 
Cavpdfw rf drokdyoe: pov rSv mvv I am astonished ‘at being shut out of the 
gates 4. 85, rovrois job he was pleased at this X. A. 1. 9. 26, 7x Obueba rois 
"yeyernpévors we were troubled at what had occurred 5.7.20, xaNemQs pépw rots 
wapoto. mp&yuacw I am troubled at the present occurrences 1. 8.8. Motive: 
@ (g kal ebvola érduevor following out of friendship and good will X. A. 2. 6. 13. 
Occasion and motive: oi uév dropia dxohotOwy, of 06 driotia some (carried their 
own food) because they lacked servants, others through distrust of them T.T. 75, 
UBpe kal ob« ovy roro Tovey doing this out of insolence and not because he was 
drunk. D. 21. 74. 
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1518. Some verbs of emotion take èri (with dat.) to denote the cause; so 
always uéyo ópovetv to plume oneself, and often xalpew rejoice, Noreisa« grieve, 
d-yavaxreiv be vexed, ale xóvec0a. be ashamed. Many verbs take the genitive (1405). 


1519. The dative of cause sometimes approximates to a dative of purpose 
(1413) : ?A@nvator èp huâs Qpumyra, Aeovrivov xarorkloe. the Athenians have set 
out against us (with a view to) to restore the Leontines T. 6. 88. This construc- 
tion is common with other verbal nouns in Thucydides. 


1520. Cause is often expressed by á with the accusative, úré with the 
genitive, less frequently by dupt or mepi with the dative (poet.) or šrép with the 
genitive (poet.). 


COMITATIVE DATIVE 


1521. The comitative form of the instrumental dative denotes 
the persons or things which accompany or take part in an action. 


1522. Prepositions of accompaniment (perá with gen., cv) are often used, 
especially when the verb does not denote accompaniment or union. 


1523. Dative of Association. — The dative is used with words de- 
noting friendly or hostile association or intercourse. This dative is 
especially common in the plural and after middle verbs. 

a. kakots óptNOv kaùròs éxBhoy kakós if thou associate with the evil, in the end 
thou too wilt become evil thyself Men. Sent. 274, &AXáXois Sechéypeda we have 
conversed with each other P. A. 37a, TO wrjOe rà pynbevra kowdcavres communi- 
cating to the people what had been said T. 2.72, deduevor rods pevyovras EvvadrAdéar 
colar asking that they reconcile their exiles with them 1. 24, eis Nbyous cou éNOety 
to have an interview with you X. A. 2.5.4, pererxjxapev Uptv bvordy we have 
participated in your festivals X. H. 2. 4. 20, dddMjrous orovdas émovjcavro they 
made a truce with one another 3.2.20, adrots dia $uMàs lévac to enter into friend- 
ship with them X. A.3.2. 8. So with verbs of meeting: wporépxeotat, pos Tvyxá- 
vey and évrv'yxávew, áravrüv. 

b. soXAofs óK (yo, paxdueror few fighting with many T. 4. 30, Kipp moAMegoüvres 
waging war with Cyrus 1. 19, dudiusByrotcr uèv be etvoray of pilhot rots $lXors, épl- 
fovet dé-ot Gedgopor dddrAproes friends. dispute with friends good-naturedly, but 
adversaries wrangle with one another P. Pr. 831 b, õikäs àAXjXois Sexdfovrar they 
bring lawsuits against one another X. M. 3. 5. 16, diapéper Oar rovro: to be at 
variance with these men D. 18. 31 (and so many compounds of ôd), oùk Egy robs 
Aéyovs Tots Epyous duodroyelv he said their words did mot agree with their deeds 
T. 5.55. So also rui 0i& moXépov (Std udxmTs, els xetpas) iévat, rw dudce xwpety, etc. 

N.1,—wodepety (udyerPar) civ rive (perd rivos) means to wage war in con- 
junction with some one. 

N. 2, — Verbs of friendly or hostile association, and especially periphrases with 
mowtabat (TÓNeuov, crovdds), often take the accusative with mpés. 


1524. Dative of Accompaniment. — The dative of accompaniment 
is used with verbs signifying to accompany, follow, ete. 
dxonovbely rO 3ryovuévo to follow the leader P. R. 414 c, érecOar ùpîv Bovdrouar 
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Iam willing to follow you X. A.3.1.25. perá with the genitive is often used, 
as are ovv and dua with the dative. 


1525. With airés.— The idea of accompaniment is often expressed by 
airés joined to the dative. This use is common when the destruction of a per- 
son or thing is referred to. Thus, rév ved ula aùroîs ávBpáciv one of the ships 
with dts crew T. 4. 14, elrev Fre els ras rakes aùroîs orepávois he bade them 
come to their posts, crowns and all X. C. 3.3.40. The article after aùrós is rare ; 
and cóv is rarely added (X. C. 2.2.9). Hom. has this dative only with lifeless 
objects. 


1526. Dative of Military Accompaniment. — The dative is used in the 
description of military movements to denote the accompaniment (troops, ships, 
etc.) of a leader: éfehatver TQ orparedpare marri he marches out with all his 
army X. A. 1.7.14. ody is often used with words denoting troops (T. 6. 62). 

a. An extension of this usage occurs when the persons in the dative are 
essentially the same as the persons forming the subject (distributive use): piv 
épelrovro of rodeo kal immi kal meXraoruQ the enemy pursued us with their 
cavalry and peltasts X. A. 7. 60.29. 

b. The dative of military accompaniment is often equivalent to.a dative of 
means when the verb does not denote the leadership of a general. 


1527. Dative of Accompanying Circumstance. — The dative, usually 
of an abstract substantive, may denote accompanying circumstance 
and manner. 

a. The substantive has an attribute: moXMg fof KIT o they attacked 
with loud shouts T. 4. 197, mavrl cdéver with all one's might 5.23, róx» dyabĝ 
with good fortune C.L A.2.17. . So mavri (odderl, Edw, rore 7G) rpóre. 
Manner may be expressed by the adjective, as Bialy Oavár« dmo0rjokew to die 
(by) a violent death X. Hi. 4. 8 (= Big). 

b. Many particular substantives have no attribute and are used adverbially : 
Bev Spduw to run at full speed X. A.1. 8. 19, Ble by force, õixy justly, 96No by 
craft, (TG) tpye in fact, hovxH quietly, komd (with care) entirely, xboup in 
order, duly, kókNo round about, (r9) Mvye in word, rpopace ostensibly, siyi, 
cowry in silence, srovòĝ hastily, with dificulty, TÌ ddynOela in truth, r@ övrı in 
reality, ópyy in anger, óvyg in kasty flight. 

N. — When no adjective is used, prepositional phrases or adverbs are gener- 
ally employed: c?» kpavyti, eov Sly, merà Slens, wpds Blàv (or Bialws). 

c. Here belongs the dative of feminine adjectives with a substantive (654, 
etc.) omitted, as raúvrņ in this way, here, dy in another way, elsewhere, ri, $ 
in what (which) way. So dnpuocla at public expense, idle privately, Koun in com- 
mon, r eÇ? on foot. 

N. — Some of these forms are invitomental rather than comitative, e.g. ravry. 


1528. Space and Time. — The dative of space and time may some- 
times be regarded as comitative. 

a. Space: the way by which (qua), as éropebero TH 65@ f)» mpórepor rosato 
he marched by the road (or on the road?) which he had made before T. 2.98; 
b. Time: xarmyópee ws éxelvy TQ xpóvo recbeln she charged that she had been 
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persuaded in (by) the course of time L.1.20. Some of these uses are instru- 
mental rather than comitative. 


WITH ADJECTIVES, ETC. 


1529. Many adjectives and adverbs, and some substantives, take 
the instrumental dative by the same construction as the correspond- 
ing verbs. 

cbupayos aros their ally D. 9. 58, ywpa duopos TH Aaxedarporlwy a country 
bordering on that of the Lacedaemonians 15. 22, áxóXov0a rorow conformable to 
this 18. 257. So xowwós (cp. 1414), súupwvos, cvyyevüs, ueratrvs, and didqopos 
meaning at variance with. — éropévws TQ vóu conformably to the law P. L. 844 e, 
ó é£$s vóuos rovro the law next to this D. 21.10. Many of the adjectives belong- 
ing here also take the genitive when the idea of possession or connection is 
marked. —  áua chiefly in the meaning at the same time. — — kowovla rois dvipdot 
intercourse with men P. R. 406 c, émiópou3) TO elo par: attack on the fort T. 4. 23. 


N 


LOCATIVE DATIVE 


1530. The dative as the representative of the locative is used to 
express place and time. 


a. On the instrumental dative of space and time, see 1528. 


1531. Dative of Place.— In poetry the dative without a preposi- 
tion is used to denote place. 


a. Where a person or thing is: ords péso Cpke taking his stand in the middle 
of the court Q 306, yñ čxero she lay on the ground S. O. T. 1200, volew öper» to 
dwell among the mountains O. T. 1451. Often of the parts of the body (Hom. 
GvuG, kapóly, etc.). With persons (generally in the plural): dpvmpemis Toóeocuy 
conspicuous among the Trojans Z 477. rote. 5 dvéorn A 08 may be rose up among 
them or a dative proper (for them). 

b. Place whither (limit of motion): redl@ méce fell on the ground E 82, koNed 
&op 0éo put thy sword into its sheath k 339. 


1532. After verbs of motion the dative, as distinguished from the locative, 
denotes direction towards and is used of persons (1485), and is a form of the 
dative of interest. 


1533. Many verbs capable of taking the locative dative in poetry, require, 
in prose, the aid of a preposition in composition. The limit of motion is usually 
(1589) expressed by the accusative with a preposition (e.g. eis, mpós). 


1534. In prose the dative of place (chiefly place where) is used only of 
proper names: IIv6o? at Pytho, 'Yo0uo? at the Isthmus, Zadauin at Salamis, 
"Odvuprlace at Olympia, ' A0jvqc. at Athens (inscr.); especially with the names 
of Attic demes, as Padnpot, Oopikot, Mapa8Gw. But év Mapa8dw and ¿> Mda- 
raais occur. Some deme-names require éz, as ¿y KolAy. 


1535. Many adverbs are genuine locatives, as oto, dda, ravdnpel, Padnpo? ; 
*AOAvnot, IHNarai&ücc; others are datives in form, as kókAo, IIXaraiats. 


1536. With names of countries and places, éz is more common than the 
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locative dative, and, with the above exceptions, the place where is expressed in 
Attic prose with èv. 


1537. Verbs of ruling often take the dative, especially in Homer: Mvpja- 
Soverotv dvacce A 180, Peydvrecow Bacidevev m 59, $pxc © dpa opr ' Anyapéuvov 
184, Rarely in prose: jryete6aí ru to serve as guide (leader) to some one, émi- 
crarety rum to be set over one; &pxew tivi means only = to be archon (1IufoOdpov 
dpxovros ' AUgvalors T. 2. 2). Cp. 1871. 

a. Only when stress is not laid on the idea of supremacy is the dative, 
instead of the genitive (1370), used with verbs of ruling. 


1538. It is not clear whether the dative with verbs of ruling is a dative 
proper (for), a locative (among ; cp. êv balniy dvacce n 62), or an instrumental 
(by)  &pxew, ñyeto0a, may take the dative proper, áváccev, Bacthevery, kpo.rety 
may take the locative dative. 


1539. Dative of Time. — The dative without a preposition is com- 
monly used to denote a definite point of time (chiefly day, night, 
month, year, season) at which an action occurred. The dative contrasts 
one point of time with another, and is usually accompanied by an 
attributive. 


1540. The dative denotes the time at which an action takes place 
and the date of an event. 


Tabrqv pày Thy hpepay abro0 Eueway, TÜ 06 vorepalg KTh. throughout that day 
they waited there, but on the day following, etc. X. H. 1. 1.14. So +ñ mporepaig 
the day before, rfj 8evrépg the second day, 'ExaéuBoNM vos umvàs ékrm (huépg) 
$6lvovros on the sixth of waning Elaphebolion Aes. 2.90, évy kaè vég on the last 
of the month D. 18. 29; rpirq uL in the third month L. 21. 1, mepubvri TQ Ope 
when summer was coming to an end T. 1. 30, é&qxoorG ére in the sixtieth year 
1. 12; also with apg (xemavos dpe in the winter season And. 1. 187). 

1541. The names of the regular recurring festivals which serve to date an 
occurrence stand in the dative: Ilava8-valos at the Panathenaea D. 21. 156, 
rots Avoviclos at the Dionysia 21. 1, rats rouraîs at the processions 21. 171, rots 
rpaywbots at the representations of the tragedies Aes. 3.176. é is rarely added. 

1542. évis added: 

a. To words denoting time when there is no attributive: év r@ xeon in 
winter X.0.17.3; cp. 1444. b. When tbe attributive is a pronoun (sometimes) : 
(êv) éxelvy TÌ qudog. c. To statements of the time within the limits of which 
an event may take place (where évrós with the genitive is common); to state- 
ments of how much time anything takes; with numbers, óAtyos, moħús, etc. 
Thus, év rpwciv ùġuépais for (during) three days X. A.4. 8.8, où pddwr rà ey 
&mavri TQ xpóvq mpüx8évra év mg huépa 89No0$vac dt is not easy to sel forth in a 
single day the acts of all time L. 2. 54, éedéobar Thy diaBorgyy év ouras ddlyw xpóvo 
to clear myself of calumny in so brief a time P. A. 19a. ¿ëv is rarely omitted in 
prose, and chiefly when there is an attributive: jug vvxri T. 6. 27. d. Always 
with adjectives or adverbs used substantively : év T mapórvri, v 7G róre. e. To 
words denoting the date of an event, not a point of time: év r$ mporépg ape Bela 
in the first embassy Aes. 2.123. Thuc. employs êv, as év TẸ vorepala éxxdyolg in 
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the assembly held the day after 1. 44, but usu. the simple dative, as uáxn in the 
battle 3. 54, éxelvy 79 éoBodR in that incursion 2.20, TÀ mporépe éxxdyola in the 
first assembly 1. 44. 


1543. The dative and genitive of time are sometimes employed with only a 
slight difference (1447 2). 


DATIVE WITH COMPOUND VERBS 


1544. Many compound verbs take the dative because of their 
meaning as a whole. So ávréyew hold out against, éudisByrtety dispute 
with (1523 b). 


1545. The dative is used with verbs compounded with ow (regu- 
larly), with many compounded with èv, ¿zú and with some com- 
pounded with rapá, nepi, mpós, aud óró, because the preposition keeps 
a sense that requires the dative. 

éuprépas abri looking at him P. Charm. 162d, Zrí8as ¿umoity dvOpdros to 
create expectations in men X.C.1.6.19, aùroîs émémece Tò 'EANqukóv the Greek 
force fell upon them X. &. 4. 1. 10, éréxewro abrots they pressed hard upon them 
5. 2. b, evvabiketv abrois to be their accomplice in wrong-doing 2.6.27, £vricüct 
MeMjro yevõopévy they are conscious that Meletus is speaking falsely (i.e. they 
know it as well as he does) P. A. 34 b, orot où mapeyévovro Bacthe? these did 
not join the king X. A. 5. 0. 8, mapéorw ipiv 6 xüjpv£ let the herald come with us 
3.1.46, EevoóOrr. mpocérpexov úo veavicke two youths ran up to Xenophon 
4.3.10, broketo0at. TQ äpxovri to be subject to the ruler P. G. 510c. 

a. So especially with verbs of motion and rest formed from ééva:, mümTeu, 
ribévar, rpéxew, elvat, ylyver@ar, kechar, etc. 


1546. Some verbs of motion compounded with mapá, rept, tré take the 
accusative (1559). 

1547. Some verbs have an alternative construction, e.g. mepiBáAXew : rivi re 
invest a person with something, Ti tim surround something with something. 

1548. Compounds of có» take the instrumental, compounds of éy take the 
locative dative, 


1549. When the idea of place is emphatic, the preposition may be repeated : 
éupelvavres èv To Artixn remaining in Attica T. 2. 23; but it is generally not 
repeated when the idea is figurative: rois Opko:is eupévwr abiding by one’s oath 
1.1.18. perá may be used after compounds of ctv: per éuoG avvémAe he sailed 
in company with me L. 21. 8. 


1550. The prepositions are more frequently repeated in prose than in poetry. 


ACCUSATIVE 


1551. The accusative is a form of defining or qualifying the verb, 
a. The accusative derives its name from a mistranslation (casus accusa- 
tivus) of the Greek (h airiarixh mr ous, properly casus effectivus, 1554 a). 
1552. A noun stands in the accusative when the idea it expresses is most 
GREEK GRAM. —23 
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immediately (in contrast to the dative) and most completely (in contrast to 
the genitive) under the influence of the verbal conception (in contrast to the 
nominative). 


1553. The accusative is the case of the direct object (919). The 
accusative is used with all transitive verbs (and with some intransi- 
tive verbs used transitively), with some verbal nouns, and with 
adjectives. 


1554. The direct object is of two kinds: 


a. The internal object (object effected): ó àvjp rimret vo0AAds 
mAnyas the man strikes many blows. 

N. 1. — Here the object is already contained (or implied) in the verb, and its 
addition is optional. The accusative of the internal object is sometimes called 
the accusative of content. The object stands in apposition to the result of the 
verbal action. The effect produced by the verb is either (1) transient, when the 
object is a nomen actionis, and disappears with the operation of the verb, as in 
uáxnv pdxerbat to fight a battle, or (2) permanent, and remains after the verbal 
action has ceased, as in re?xos recxlfew to build a wall. The latter form is the 
accusative of result (1578). 

N. 2. — Almost any verb may take one of the varieties of the internal object. 

b. The external object (object affected): ó àv»p Túm+Te, TOv 
maida the man strikes the boy. 

N. — Here the object is not contained in the verb, but is necessary to explain 
or define the character of the action in question. The external object stands 
outside the verbal action. 

1555. Many verbs may take an accusative either of the external or of the 
internal object: réuvew Nyy fell timber, réuvew ras rplxas cut off the hair, 
Téuveww ddd» open a road, but orovdds or spxia répsew, with a specialized verbal 
idea, to make a treaty by slaying a victim (pass. dota èruh0n), répvew 050» make 
one’s way (poet.), rexlfew xwplov fortify a place, but rextfew retyos build 
a wall. Cp. E.Supp. 1060: A. vicdca vinny riva; pabetv xp tw cébev. B. mácàs 
yuvaixas, krh. A. Victorious in what victory? This I would learn of thee. 
B. Over ali women. Here the construction shifts from the internal to the exter- 
ual object. 

1556. The direct object of.an active transitive verb becomes the 
subject of the passive: ó mais td rod dvdpds riarerat the boy is struck 
by the man. 

a. The object of a verb governing the genitive or dative as principal object 
may also become the subject of the passive (1340). 

1557. In Greek many verbs are transitive the ordinary English equivalents 
of which are intransitive and require a preposition. So e«emü» rt, evy&y vc to keep 
silence about something. 

1558. Many verbs that are usually intransitive are also used transitively in 
Greek. Thus, áceBetv sin against, dvoxepatvery be disgusted at, xalpew rejoice at, 
fjoec0a. be pleased at, daxptev weep for. Cp. 1595 b. 
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a. Poetical: doce agitate, repav róa pass on her way E. Hec. 68, mheîv sail, 
kporadivey rattle along (xporeiy strike Hat. 6. 58), Adurev make shine, xopevew 
Gedy, Alacer 0cóv celebrate the god by choruses, by dancing. 


1559. Many intransitive verbs are used transitively when compounded with 
a preposition, e.g. dvaudxerbas fight over again. — droudxeo Oa drive off, droorpé- 
$ecóa. abandon, dmoxwpety leave. — diaBalvey pass over, diardety sail across, 
Suetepxerbat go through. — elorévar come into the mind, elordety sail into. — éxBal- 
vew pass, exrpéwesbar get out of the way of, é£avax opetv shun, ekloracbat avoid. — 
émurpareóew march against. — karavavuaxetv beat at Seq, karamoAeuety subdue 
completely, xararodireterGar reduce by policy. — perépxerbar seek, pursue, ueriévac 
go in quest of. — rapafalvew transgress. — repudvat go round, wepiloracbar SUT- 
round. — mpocowetv dwell in, rpornalfey sing in praise of. — brepBalvey omit. — 
breképxeobar escape from. — trépxerbar fawn On, vrodier bar withstand, (rox petv 
shun, btploracOa withstand. 


1560. Conversely, many verbs that are usually transitive are used intransi- 
tively (with gen., dat., or with a preposition). Some of these are mentioned 
in 1591, 1592, 1595. Sometimes there is a difference in meaning, as åpérkew = 
satisfy, with accus., = please, with dat. 


1561. The same verb may be used transitively or intransitively, often with 
little difference of signification. Cp. 1709. This is generally indicated in the 
treatment of the cases, e.g. alcOdvecOal rt or Tivos perceive something, évOtpeto bal 
Tt Or rem consider something, uéuoes0at tiva or rim blame some one. 


1562. On de? pol rwos and de? ué rivos see 1400. With the inf. the accus. is 
usual (dat. and inf. X. A. 3.4.35). xp u£ rivos is poetical; with the inf. xot 
takes the accus. (except L.28.10, where some read Sixalous). (xp) is an old 

` noun ; Cp. xped, xpela need and 793.) 


INTERNAL OBJECT (OBJECT EFFECTED) 
COGNATE ACCUSATIVE 


1563. The cognate accusative is of two kinds, of which the second 
is an extension of the first. 


1564. (1) The substantive in the accusative is of the same 
origin as the verb, 

wodhnv $Avaüplav @dvapodvra talking much nonsense P. A. 19 €, £vrévye riv 
guyhy raórqv he shared in the recent exile 21a, Thv èv Zahrauin vavyaxlay vav- 
vaxhoarres victorious in the sea-fght at Salamis D. 59.97, ras trocyéoes as 
otros bmicxvevro the promises which he made 19.47, 4 alrla hy airiQvra« the 
charge they bring Ant. 6. 27. 

a. Sometimes the verb may be suppressed, as uty pay etyas Thode (exopac) 
for us these prayers A. Ch. 142. 

1565. The cognate accusative occurs even with adjectives of an intransitive 
character: pare re copds dv Thy éxelvwy coplay uhre auabhs thy duaOlav being 
netther at all wise after the fashion of their wisdom nor ignorant after the Jesh- 
ion of their ignorance P. A. 22e, árigovs éwolnoay àrīuläv trouve doc KTÀ. 
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they disfranchised them in such a way that, etc. T.5. 94 (dripovs éxoinoay = riun- 
cav, cp. 1598). 


1566. Passive: méheuos éroAeuc?tro war was waged X. H. 4. 8. 1. 


1567. (II) The substantive in the accusative is of kindred mean- 
ing with the verb. š 


éEfA oy EANGS 00oús they went forth on other expeditions X. H. 1. 9. 17, Tov lepoy 
kadotpevov mróNeuov gor parevoay they waged what is called the Sacred War T. 1.112, 
do6évnoe rabrqv Thy vócov he fell ill of this disease Y. 19. 24, dvOpwrov gic Bra- 
er» born to man’s estate S. Aj. 760. 


1568. Passive: móAeuos érapdxOn war was stirred up D. 18. 151. 


1569. An extension of the cognate accusative appears in poetry with xeto Oar, 
orhvar, ka0lfew and like verbs: rómov, óvriwa kerat the place in which he is 
situated S. Ph. 145, ri éornxe mérpàv; why stands she on the rock ? E. Supp. 987, 
Tplmoàa. Kablfwy sitting on the tripod E. Or. 956. 

1570. An attributive word is usually necessary (but not in Hom.); other- 
wise the addition of the substantive to the verb would be tautologous. But the 
attribute is omitted : 

a. When the nominal idea is specialized: $vAakàs $vAárTew to stand sentry 
X. A. 2. 6. 10, óópov $épew to pay tribute 5.5. 7. 

b. When the substantive is restricted by the article: rà» médeuov moXeuetv 
to wage the present war 'T. 8. 58, rv moumhv réurev to conduct the procession 
6. 56. 

c. When a plural substantive denotes repeated occurrences: érpupápxmae 
rpinpapxias he performed the duty of trierarch D. 45. 85. 

d. In various expressions: 'Oħóuria vik&v to win an Olympian victory T. 1. ` 
120, rà» vavpaxlar vikfsa. to be victorious in the sea-fight L. 19.28, 00ew rà 
ebayyyéMa, to offer a sacrifice in honour of good news X. H. 1. 6. 87. 

e. In poetry the use of a substantive to denote a special form of the action 
of the verb is much extended: eráfew alua to drip (drops of) blood S. Ph. 783, 
"Apn vet» to breathe war A. Ag. 915, rip dedopxds looking (a look of) fire + 446. 
This use is common, especially in Aristophanes, with verbs signifying the look of 
another than the speaker: gAémeiw vàrv to look mustard Eq. 631, Brérev ámwr(av 
to look unbelief Com. fr. 1. 341 (No. 309) ; cp. ** looked his faith": Holmes. 

1571. The substantive without an attribute is (rarely) added to the verb as 
a more emphatic form of statement: Afjpov Anpety to talk sheer nonsense Ar. Pl. 
517, UBprv ófpltew to insult grievously E. H. F. 708. Often in Euripides. 

1572. Thesubstantive may be omitted, leaving only the adjectival attribute : 
maícor Ger My (scil. tAnyH») strike twice (a double blow) S. El. 1416, roórov ávé- 
Kparyor ws óAbyas (scil. rna) maícewv they called out that he had dealt him 
too (1063) few blows X. A. 5.8.12. Cp. 1028. 


1573. Usually an adjective, pronoun, or pronominal adjective is treated as 
a neuter substantive. Cp. ueyáXN &uaprávew to commit grave errors D. 5. 5 with 
uéywra, duapripara &paprávovo: P. G. 525 d. The singular adjective is used in 
certain common phrases in prose, but is mainly poetical; the plural is ordinarily 
used in prose. 
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nov yehav poet. (= hõùv yédura yerâv) to laugh sweetly, uéya (y/eü9os) Yev- 
õeraı he is a great liar, péya $povácas émi rore highly elated at this X. A. - 
3. 1. 27, uettov pove? he is too proud 5.6.8, rà rà» ‘Eddjvwr poretv to be on the 
side of the Greeks D. 14. 84, néyurrov éóóvavro had the greatest influence L, 20. 14, 
Dewà )pltew to maltreat terribly X. 4.6.4.2, radra émpeo fetouerv we fulfilled our 
mission as ambassadors in the same way D. 19. 32, rl BovdrAerar huîv poba; 
what use does he wish to make of us? X.A.1.3.18 (= riva Bobderar xpelàv 
xpíjc0a., cp. xpfja0al rw. xpeíay P. L. 868 b). 


1574. Passive: roro oix eévetoOnoay they were not deceived in this X. A. 
2. 2. 13, rafra ovdels àv mew6cly no one would be persuaded of this P. L. 836 d. 


1575. Fora cognate accusative in conjunction with a second object, see 1620. 


1576. Note the expressions à«áfew 8l» decide a case, dixdferOac Slenv Tvt 
go to law with somebody, 6ubkew ypaphy reva indict somebody, $eyew Slenv rivds 
be put on one's trial for something; ^*pá$ec0alL Tua ypaġhv indict one for a 
public offence, oebyew ypapyy be put on one's trial for a public offence. Also 
dyariferdar orddiov (= dyGva evablov) be a contestant in the race-course, viküv 
orddwor be victorious in the race-course, vikv dixny win æ case, x&v yrouny carry 
a resolution (pass. yvouny trr&c0ac), dprety olkqv lose a case. 


1577. The (rarer) dative (968v rapfetv, Bialy Oavdrw ároÜviokew, pevyew 
$vyf) expresses the cause (1517), manner (1513), or means (1507). 


ACCUSATIVE OF RESULT 


1578. The accusative of result denotes the effect enduring after 
the verbal action bas ceased. 


&Akos odrdoat to smite (and thus make) a wound E 361 (so oóXhv &Aasvew Y 74), 
erpeg Bevery rhv eipjvnv to negotiate the peace (go as ambassadors (mpéo Bers) to make 
the peace) D. 19. 184, but rpecBeve rpecBelav to go on an embassy Dinarchus 
1.16, vouiopa kórrew to coin money Hat. 3. 56, cmovdas, or dpxia, réuvew (1555). 


1579. Verbs signifying to effect anything (aipew raise, at£ew exalt, diddonev 
teach, tpéperr rear, wadedev train) show the result of their action upon a sub- 
Stantive or adjective predicate to the direct object: cë O7Bal y oix éraldevcay 
xaxdy Thebes did not train thee to be base S. O. C. 919, robrov rpéjew re kal aŭte 
péyav to nurse and exalt him into greatness P. R.505 0, ézowobouzjcavres ard 
bysNórepov raising tt higher 'T. 1. 4. Such predicate nouns are called proleptic. 
Passive : uéyas èx pikpoO [Mu raros nitnra: Philip has grown from a mean to be a 
mighty person D. 9.21. Cp. 1613. 


ACCUSATIVE OF EXTENT 


1580. The accusative denotes extent in space and time. 
1581. Space. — The accusative denotes the space or way over which 
an action is extended, and the measure of the space traversed. 


üyew (orpariar) orevas ó8o/s to lead an army over narrow roads X. C. 1.6.49, 
eLehavvec oraĝuoùs Tpets, mapacdyyas elkoc. kal 8o he advances three stages, twenty- 
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two parasangs X. A.1. 2. 5, áréxei 4 IIMiroua. rv OnfiQv cradlous éßõouhkovra 
Plataca is seventy stades distant from Thebes T. 2. 5. 

a. This use is analogous to the cognate accusative after verbs of motion 
(éEó8ovs deren, whetv Oddarray). 


1582. Time. — The accusative denotes extent of time. 

peer fjuépüs érrá he remained seven days X. A. 1.2. 6, £uupaxlàv érovisayro 
ékaròv črn they made an alliance for a hundred years T. 3. 114. 

1583. The accusative of time implies that the action of the verb covers the 
entire period. When emphasis is laid on the uninterrupted duration of an 
action, rapá with the accusative (1692. 3. b) and à:& with the genitive (1685. 1. b) 
are used. The accusative of time is rarely employed where the dative (1540) 
is properly in place: r4vde Thy huépāv Aes. 3.7. 

1584. Duration of life may be expressed by yeyords: ern yeyovós éBüoywj- 
kovra seventy years old P. A. 17 d. (Also by efva: and the genitive, 1327.) f 


1585. To mark (a) kow long a situation has lasted or (b) how much time 
has elapsed since something happened, an ordinal is used without the article, 
but often with the addition of o?roci. The current day or year is included. 
Thus (a) thy umrépa TeXevrfcücav rplrovéros rovrt my mother who died two years 
ago L.24.0, éridedjunce rpirny Hon tuépav he has been in the city since day before 
yesterday P. Pr. 809 d. (b) dryyyéd0q PÜermos Tplrov $ réraprov Eros rourt 
*Hpatorv re(xos rodopkay this is the third or fourth year since it was announced 
that Philip was besieging fort Heraeum D. 3. 4. 

1586. On the accusative of extent in degree, see 1609. With a comparative 
we find wot and éAlyov as well as roAdG and ó¿Xíye (1514); and always rí, rt, 
ovdéy with the comparative. 


1587. Time and degree are often expressed by prepositions with the accusa- 
tive. See. Prepositions under dugi, àvá, did, éml, kará, rapa, mpós, rd, 


TERMINAL ACCUSATIVE (IN POETRY) 


1588. In poetry after verbs of motion the accusative may be used 
without a preposition to express the goal. 

červ Kadpetov uoNóv having come to the city of Cadmus S. O. T. 85, mépyoyuév 
yu "EXAá8a. we will convey her to Greece E. Tro. 883. Of persons in Hom. (espe- 
cially with ixvéouar, ike, ikáve = reach) and in the lyric parts of the drama: 
prqerípas ádixero came unto the suitors «932. Cp. ‘arrived our coast": 
Shakesp. In Hdt.9.26 papèr judas ixvéerOac means we declare that it befits us. 


1589. The limit of motion is also expressed by -ôe (dorvée Hom., in prose, 
"AOhvave = AOHhvas + 0e; xapâje Or xauáge = xapüs + Se, cp. xapga-b; olkade) 
and, regularly in prose, by eis, êri, rapá, mpós, ws (with a person) with the 
accusative. 

EXTERNAL OBJECT (OBJECT AFFECTED) 


1590. Of the many transitive verbs taking this accusative the 
following deserve mention: 
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1591. (I) To do anything to or say anything of a person. 

a. eb (xahds) Toy, Spay (rarely with mpárrew), edepyerety, duvdvar, àjeXetv 
(also with dat.), Bepareúeiv, xax&s wovely, kakoÜv, kakovpyetv, Brdmrecy, ddixetv, bBpi- 
fe, Buteo Oar, duelBecOar requite, ripwpeicGa. punish, ipatlver Oa. (also with dat.), 
AwBao bat (also with dat.). 

b. eð (kad&s) Aévyew, e)oyetv, koXakebeww, Owreverv, mpookvvetv, Kax@s Aévyev, 
Kaxohoyely, kaknyopeîv, Xotopety. 

1592. cupdépery and MecreNety profit, Bonetv help, NoiSopete0o: rail at take 
the dat., ddcxe?v injure and ifplgew insult also take ets Tiva or mpós Tiva. 


1593. eð (xakGs) áxcóew, mácxew are used as the passives of eð (xaxds) 
Aéyev, mowtv, Cp. 1752. 


1594, Many of the above-mentioned verbs take a double accusative (1622). 


1595. (IT) Verbs expressing emotion and its manifestations. 

a. poBetobar, Oeüuéva, Tpety,  éxmNárTea 0n, Kxaramrdyrrecda fear, wrocew 
crouch before, e9kafiete 0a. beware of, 6appetv have no fear of (have confidence 
in), aióete0a« stand in awe of, aicxtrerbar feel shame before, óvexepalvew be dis- 
gusted at, ¿Neely pity, mevüetv, Opnrvety, daxpiecv, kXáeiw (Kaley) lament, weep over. 

b. xaípew rejoice at and #ëer0a be pleased to hear take the accus. of a person 
only in the poets and only with a predicate participle (2100). alcxtverOa, xal- 
pe, HderOar, Dus xepalvew usually take the dat. in prose. @appe may take the 
instr. dat. (Hdt. 3. 76). 


1596. (IIT) Verbs of swearing. 

ój.vóva. swear by (robs 0eoús, pass. Zebs dudporat) and swear to (róv üpkov, pass. 
6 öpkos ducbporar). So émiopkety swear falsely by. 

a. dpuvivat rods 0eoús may be an abbreviation of duwyac dpxov (internal object) 
Tv Oedv. 

b. The accusative is used in asseverations with the adverbs of swearing ud, 
où pd, val ud, vij. 

Nay, by Zeus: uà (àv) Ala, ob uà (rv) Ala. 
Yea, by Zeus: val uà (ràv) Ala, vy (róv) Ala. 

ná is negative, except when preceded by val. má may stand alone when a nega- 
tive precedes (often in a question) or when a negative follows in the next clause: 
uà Tov’ Ardddw, olx Ar. Thesm. 269. yd is sometimes omitted after ov, and after 
val: où Tüv "ONvjrov S. O. T. 1088, vat rav kópàv Ar. Vesp. 1438. 

c. The name of the deity may be omitted in Attic under the influence of 
sudden scrupulousness: pa róv — où e$ ye not you, by — P. G. 466 e. 

1597. (IV) Various other verbs. 

gevyey flee from, ámobibp&ckew escape from, évedpevery lie in wait for, $0áveiv 
anticipate, puvrAdrrecbar guard oneself against, dputverOa: defend oneself against, 
Aav0dvew escape the notice of, uévew wait for, ékkelrew and érüetrew give out, 
Sail (à orpdrevpa 6 otros rére corn failed the army X. A. 1.6. 6). 

1598. The accusative is rarely found after verbal nouns and adjec- 
tives, and in periphrastic expressions equivalent to a transitive verb. 
(This usage is post-Homeric and chiefly poetical.) 
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Xoás mpomopmós (= mpomréumovea) escorting the libations A. Ch. 23, rà ueréupa 
$povriwr')s a speculator about things above the earth P. A.18 b, émurjuoves fjoav 
Tà mpochkovra they were acquainted with their duties X. C. 8. 3.9, móNeuos &ropa 
Tópipos war providing difficulties (things for which there is no provision) A. Pr. 904, 
TroÀAà avvia rop (a house) full of guilty secrets A. Ag.1090, cè púčıpos able to escape 
thee S. Ant. 187 ; &apvós eip (= é£apvoUnat) rà Epwrdpeva say t no? to the question 
P. Charm. 158 c, reOvaor rà Béet rods árocróNovs they are in mortal fear of the 
envoys D. 4.45 ; other cases 1612. 


1599. Elliptical Accusative. — The accusative is sometimes used 
elliptically. 

otros, & aé rov (scil. aXQ) ho! you there, I am calling you! Ar. Av. 274, uj, 
Tpós ce GeGv TAS we mpodobva (= uý, mpàs Oedv ce air) do not, I implore thee by 
the gods, have the heart to leave me! E. Alc. Pm uh por mpbpaccy (Scil, mapexe) 
no excuse! Ar, Ach. 345. Cp, 946. 


FREE USES OF THE ACCUSATIVE 
ACCUSATIVE OF RESPECT 


1600. To verbs denoting a state, and to adjectives, an accusative 
may be added to denote a thing in respect to which the verb or 
adjective is limited. 

a. The accusative usually expresses a local relation or the instrument. The 
word restricted by the accusative usually denotes like or similar to, good or 
better, bad or worse, a physical or a mental quality, or an emotion. 


1601. The accusative of respect is employed 

a. Of the parts of the body: ó &v6pemos ròv OákrvAov adye? the man has a 
pain in his finger P. R. 462 d, ru@dds rå T Bra Tóv re voüv rå r Supar’ ef blind - 
art thou in ears, and mind, and eyes S. O. T. 371, mó8as dads’ AxiNXNeós Hom. 

N.— The accusative of the part'in apposition to the whole (985) belongs 
here, as is seen by the passive. Cp. ró» TARE abxéva him he smote on the neck 
A 240 (BáXe 8o0pov "Apna kar’ abxéva $ 406) with SégXgat keveQva. thou art smitten 
in the abdomen E 284. 

b. Of qualities and attributes (nature, form, size, name, birth, number, etc.): 
Siaheper yv d»pós Thy gio woman differs from man in nature P. R. 453 b, 
0858 Éouev Ovnras abavdryor ðéuas xal eldos épijew nor is it seemly that mortal 
women should rival the immortals in form and appearance e 218, worauds, Kóbvos 
Üvoua, epos Sto mrébpwv a river, Cydnus by name, two plethra in width X. A. 
1. 2. 23 (so with twos, Bá6os, uéye0os), mM)0os ós Suoxidcor about two thousand in 
number 4. 2. 2, Né£ov boris el yévos tell me of what race thou art E. Bacch. 460. 

c. Of the sphere in general: àewol ndxny terrible in battle A. Pers. 27, *yévec ĝe 
Tv dudvoay transfer yourselves in thought Aes. 3. 153, +à uë én’ ¿gol ofxopar, T Ó 
& èri col céowcpar so far as I myself wus concerned I was lost, but through you 
am saved X. C. 5. 4. 11. Often of indefinite relations: mdvra kaxós base in all 
things S. O.'T. 1421, trara dyabds txacros quad, &mep copes, à è dualhs, rara 06 
kakós each one of us is good in matters in which he is skilled, but bad in those 
in which he is ignorant P. Lach. 194 d. 
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1602. Very rarely after substantives : xetpas oix urs a warrior valiant with 
(thy) arm m 242, ve&víac ras dpers youths by their appearance L. 10. 29. 


1603. For the acccusative of respect the instrumental datiye (1516) is also 
employed, and also the prepositions eis, xard, mpós, e.g. Siadépecv dpert Or els 
aper ny. 

1604. Not to be confused with the accusative of respect is the accusative 
after intransitive adjectives (1565) or after the passives of 1032. 


1605. The accusative of respect is probably in its origin, at least in part, an 
accusative of the internal object. 


ADVERBIAL ACCUSATIVE 


1606. Many accusatives marking limitations of the verbal action 
serve the same function as adverbs. 


1607. Most of these adverbial accusatives are accusatives of the internal 
object: thus, in rédos dé eime but at last he said, réXos is to be regarded as 
standing in apposition to an unexpressed object of the verb — words, which were 
the end. Many adverbial accusatives are thus accusatives in apposition (991) 
and some are accusatives of respect (1600). It is impossible to apportion all 
cases among the varieties of the accusatives ; many may be placed under differ- 
ent heads. The use of adjectives as adverbs (uéya mdovous very rich) is often 
‘derived from the cognate accusative with verbs (uéya mAovretv). 


1608. Manner. —rpérov rivd in some way, Tiva rpbrov in what way ? róvàe 
(rotrov) róv Tpórov in this way, mávra rpórov in every way (also mavri rpómo), 
và» taxlorny (096v) in the quickest way, civ ebbeñav (086v) straightforward, 
mpotka, Swpedy gratis (1610), dlkny after the fashion of (Skknv rofórov like an 
archer P. L. 705e), mpbpacw in pretence (mee mpdpaciy ér ‘EXAnorévrov he 
sailed professedly for the Hellespont Hdt. 5.93), xápw for the sake of (lit. 
favour): où Thy A@nvalwy xdpuv éorparetorro did not engage in the expedition out 
of good will to the Athenians Hat. 5. 99, roô xépu for what reason ? Ar. Plut. 
58, Thy chy xw xápw for thy sake Ihave come S. Ph. 1418. Cp. 998. 


1609. Measure and Degree. —péya, peyáħa greatly, mohó, moXAá much, và 
Ton, Ta Tord for the most part, ócov as much as, obdév, uyóév not at all, 
rocotroy so much, ri somewhat, àpx jv or Thy åpxńv at all with où or py (éw TQ 
mapaxpfjua oùk tori px? óp0Qs BovheverGar it is utterly impossible to deliberate 
correctly offhand Ant. 5. 72). 


1610. Motive. — ri why ? robro, raira for this reason (cognate accus.) : +í 
Fabes quid (cur) venisti = riva tiv Abes; Toro xaipw (= rabrqy Thy xXapav 
xalpw) therefore I rejoice, aùrà rabra kw for this very reason have I come 
P. Pr. 810e, rodr’ &x6cc0e for this reason you are vexed X. A. 2.2. 20. 

1611. Time and Succession (1582): +à viv now, rò wddar of old, TpóTepov 
before, rò mpórepov the former time, mp&rov first, TÓ kar! ápxás in the beginning, 
7d mpôrov in the first place, rà reNevratov it the last place (for ró dedrepov in a 
series use mero, or čmera 06), Td hourdy for the future, axuqy at the point, just, 
kaipóv in Season. 
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-TWO ACCUSATIVES WITH ONE VERB 


1612. A compound expression, consisting of the accusative of an abstract 
substantive and roseicOa, rider bar, Zxecv, ete., is often treated“as a simple verb ; 
and, when transitive, governs the accusative : ry xópüv karaðpouaîs deliv émotetro 
(= difero) he ravaged the country by his incursions T. 8. 41, "IMov $0opàs 
Phpous čbevro (= épydloavro) they voted for the destruction of Ilium A. Ag. 814, 
pouphv Exo êv pèv mpürá or (= ë uéudoua)) I blame thee first for one thing 
E. Or. 1069, rà 5” év pow Afforiv ioyes (= értharOdver) what lies between thou 
hast no memory of S. O. C. 583. See 1598. So with other periphrases in 
poetry: rékva pyxtvw Xóvyo» (= gakpórepoy rporpwrd) I speak at length to my 
children S. O. C. 1120, el 8é w @8' del Nóvyovs é£fpxes (= Fpxov Aéyew) if thou didst 
always (begin to) address me thus S. El. 556. 


EXTERNAL OBJECT AND PREDICATE ACCUSATIVE 


1613. Verbs meaning to appoint, call, choose, consider, make, name, 
show, and the like, may take a second accusative as a predicate to 
the direct object. 


orparnyòv ajrü» áméóete he appointed him general X. A. 1. 1. 2, wardpa éue 
ékaNetre you were wont to call me father 7. 6. 38, aipetoOar abràv ròv 'Iy8Qy 
BaciXé& dixacryy to choose the king of the Indians himself to be arbitrator X. C. 
2. 4. 8, où yàp ülkatov ore robs Kaxods uárqv XpyoTOds voultery obre TOds xpuoToUs 
kakobs for it is not just to consider bad men good at random, or good men bad 
S. O. T. 609, Tiuó0cov crpaTw'yóv éxeiporórgoav they elected Timotheus general X. H. 
6. 2. 11,- rv otryńv cov £vyx ópgew Oow I shall consider your silence as consent 
P. Crat. 435 b, éavróv Oeomórq» memolykev he has made himself master X. C. 
1.8. 18, éay ¿ué ody Gepdrovra torony if you make me your servant X. O. 7. 42, 
els roùs " EAAqvas cavrdy cogiorhy mapéxwv showing yourself a sophist before the 
Greeks P. Pr. 312a, epal wdvra mapéxew to render everything easy to learn 
X. O. 20.14. Cp. 1579. 


1614. The absence of the article generally distinguishes the predicate noun 
from the object: émwyyéXNero Tos kóNakas robs abroU mAovciorárovs TOv wodiT Oy 
mode he promised to make his flatterers the richest of the citizens L. 28. 4. 


1615. Especially in Plato and Herodotus, after verbs signifying to name, to 
call, the predicate noun may be connected with the external object by (a 
redundant) eiva. (011); codiorhy óvouáfovc. roy dvdpa elvai they call the man 
a sophist P. Pr. 311 e, érwrupliv Eyer ouixpds Te kal péyas cvai he is called both 
short and tall P. Ph. 102 c. This is due to the analogy of verbs signifying to 
think or say (1041). 


1616. A predicate accusative may stand in apposition to the object: Zdwxa 
Swpeav rà Xúrpa I gave. them the price of their ransom as a free gift D. 19. 170. 
1617. This use is the source of. many adverbial accusatives (993, 1606 ff.). 


1618. Passive: both the object and the predicate accusative of the active 
construction become nominative (1743) in the passive construction: ajrós orpa- 
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ryyòs ñoé0m he himself was chosen general L. 12. 65, aùrol ropobérar xrnOjoorrat 
they shall themselves be called lawgivers P.L. 681 d. 


INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL OBJECT WITH ONE VERB 
1619. Many verbs take both an internal and an external objeet. 


1620. The external object refers to a person, the internal object 
(cognate accusative, 1563 ff.) refers to a thing. Here the internal 
object stands in closer relation to the verb. 

ò wodeuos delurnoroy madelay aros ¿malëeuce the war taught them a lesson 
they will hold in everlasting remembrance Aes. 3. 148, roroÜrov ex bos ¿x0a[pe ce 
Thate thee with such an hate S. El. 1034, MéAqrós ue éypáyaro riy» ypaphy Taúrny 
Meletus brought this accusation against me P. A.19b, £A«os, Tó pv Bade the 
wound that he dealt him E795 (1578), Mikriáógs ó rhv év Mapafióy. pdxny rods 
BapBápovs vücjrüs Miltiades who won the battle at Marathon over the barbarians 
Aes. 8. 181, ràv dvdpa rurrey ras whyyas to strike the man the blows Ant. 4. y. 1, 
xadodal pe roro rà övopa they give me this appellation X. O. 7. 3. 


1621. Passive (1747): mücav Gcparelay Oepameviperos receiving every manner 
of service P. Phae. 255 a, rimrecOat mevrýrovra m Nyyáüs to be struck fifty blows 
Aes. 1. 189, $ xplows, fjv éxplOn the sentence that was pronounced upon him L. 13. 
50, ras páxàs, ócàs Ipsa irr íj0ncav ð I mit the battles in which the Persians 
were defeated l.4.145, dvoua ev xexAnudvor DixehGrat called by the one name of 
Sicilians T. 4. 64. 


1622. So with verbs signifying to do anything to or say anything of a person 
(1591): moXAà dya0& bu8s éwolnoey he did you much good L. 5. 9, tavri pe Toi- 
oder that’s what they are doing to me Ar. Vesp. 696, rà roatra érawad* Aynoldaor 
I praise Agesilaus for such merits X. Ages. 10.1, rods Kopevélovs moddd re kal 
kakà čħeye he said many bad things about the Corinthians Mdt. 8.61. For the 
accusative of the thing, eò (kadds), xaxds may be substituted ; and eis and mpés 
with the accusative occur. 


1623. The accusative of the person may depend on the idea expressed by 
the combination of verb and accusative of the thing (1612) ; as in rods rodeulous 
elpyác Qar kaká to have done harm to the enemy L. 21.8 (here eipydoda of itself 
does not mean to do anything to a person). 


1624. When the dative of the person is used, something is done for (1474), 
not to him: cávra émolgcav rots dxo0avoüciw they rendered all honours to the 
dead X. A. 4.2.23. els or mpós with the accusative is also employed. 


1625. Passive of 1022 : dca dda $ rÓNs hõixeîro all the other wrongs that the 
State has suffered D. 18. 70. 


1626. Verbs of dividing (véuew, karavépew, Bwupety, Téuvew) may take two 
accusatives, one of the thing divided, the other of its parts (cognate accus.). 
Thus, Kôpos rà orpdrevpa  karéveu,e Š @8exa, népm Cyrus divided the army into twelve 
divisions X. C. 1. 5. 18. els or xará may be used with the accusative of the parts. 


1627. Passive: difpyra: fj dyopa rértapa pépn the Agora is divided into four 
parts X. C. 1.2.4. eis and kará may be used with the accusative of the parts, 
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DOUBLE OBJECT WITH VERBS SIGNIFYING TO ASK, DEMAND, ETC. 


1628. Verbs signifying to ask, clothe or unclothe, conceal, demand, 
deprive, persuade, remind, teach, take two objects in the accusative, 
one of a person, the other of a thing. 


ov rotr ¿por ü ce that's not the question I'm asking you Ar. Nub. 641; xiràva 
rév éavtod éketvov judlese he put his own tunic on him X. C. 1. 8.17, ioo & 
' AmÓXNov avròs ékóUwv eue. xpnoryplar shra lo Apollo himself divests me of my 
oracular garb A. Ag. 1269; rhv @vyarépa Expumre Tòr O&varov roô dvdpds he con- 
cealed from his daughter her husband's death L. 32.7; Kopov airety mota, to ask 
Cyrus for boats X. A.1.3 14, ws ¿yë moré riva $ éwpatduny pic Ody d) Gryoca that 
I ever exacted or asked pay of amy one P. A. 81 6; robrov rijv riphy droorepet 
ue he deprives me of the value of these things D. 28.18; ipnas roÜro ob me(0o I can- 
not persuade you of this P.A.37a; dvapviow bu&s kal rods kwobvovs Iwill remind 
you of the dangers also X. A. 3. 2. 11; ovdels édl5azé ue roírq» rhv réxvny nobody 
taught me this art X. O. 19. 16. 


1629. Both person and thing are equally governed by the verb. The accusa- 
tive of the person is the external object ; the accusative of the thing is sometimes 
a cognate accusative (internal accusative). 


1630. Some of these verbs also take the genitive or dative, or employ prepo- 
sitions. Thus éper&v» twa Tepl Tivos, airetv (aireiobal) Te mapd Tivos, dmocrepet» 
or dpapetobal rivd Tivos (revds re) (1394), or vob re (1483) 5 dvapmrtoxey rive 
rivos (1956) ; marðeveiw rivd Tive Or Tivd els (or mpós) with the accusative. 


1631. The poets employ this construction with verbs of cleansing (a form 
of depriving) : xpóa vigero daunv he was washing the brine from his skin (924, 
alua ká0mpov Zaprnddva cleanse the blood from Sarpedon TL 667. And with 
other verbs (in tragedy), e.g. riuopeto6at avenge on, uereX6etv seek to avenge on, 
periévar execute judgment om, émioxnmreyv charge. 


1632. Passive (1747): óró Bacıħéws mempüryuévos ro0s óópous having had the 
tribute demanded of him by the king T. 8. 5, sot mr movs ámeorépqvrac all who have 
been deprived of their horses X. C. 6. 1. 12, oix érel0ovro rà éca'yyyeX8évra. they 
would not credit the news Hdt. 8. 81, uoveucijv wadevdels having been instructed 
in music P. Menex. 250 a (here gous:xwñ is possible), ovdév &AXo StddoKerar GvOpw~ 
wos d) ériorhunv man is taught nothing else except knowledge P. Men. 87 c. 


1633. 'The aecusative of extent (1580) is freely used in the same sentence 
with other accusatives, as Urmepeveykóvres Tov AcvKadluy (c0uóv Tas vais having 
hauled the ships across the isthmus of Leucas T. 3. 81. 

On the accusative of the whole and part, see 985; on the accusa- 
tive subject of the infinitive, see 1972 ff.; on the accusative absolute, 
see 2076. See also under Anacoluthon. 


TWO VERBS WITH A COMMON OBJECT 
1634. The case of an object common to two verbs is generally that de- 
manded by the nearer: ob Se? rots wadorpiBais eyxadety o00 ékfáANew dk TQ 
móAewp we must not accuse the trainer or banish him from the cities P. G. 460d. 
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a. The farther verb may contain the main idea: émvrigg kal dmoóoktuáQer Tiri 
he censures some and rejects them at the scrutiny L. 6. 33. 


1635. The construction is usually ruled by the participle, not by the 
finite verb, when they have a common object but different constructions, and 
especially when the object stands nearer the participle: moórq Sods iyeudvas 
mopever Bat SEENON es jhoixws having given him guides he ordered him to proceed 
quietly X. C. 5. 3. 53; and when the common object stands between, as mpoo7e- 

cóvres rots mpuros ie Salling upon the foremost they put them to light 
. T. 7. 58. 

a. Sometimes the finite verb regulates the construction, as xaAécüs mapere- 

Nevero rois " EAAgo« he summoned the Greeks and exhorted them X. A. 1. 8. 11. 


PREPOSITIONS 


1636. Prepositions define the relations of a substantival notion 
to the predicate. 


a. All prepositions seein to have been adverbs originally and mostly ad- 
verbs of place; as adverbs they are case-forms. Several are locatives, as rept. 


1637. The prepositions express primarily notions of space, then notions of 
time, and finally are used in figurative relations to denote cause, agency, means, 
manner, etc. Attic often differs from the Epie in using the prepositions to 
denote metaphorical relations. The prepositions define the character of the 
verbal action and set forth the relations of an oblique case to the predicate with 
greater precision than is possible for the cases without a preposition. Thus, 
perà 56 prnoriprw čene he spake among the suitors p 467 specifies the meaning 
with greater certainty than moroso gare, So ó ‘EhAjvwy $ófos may mean 
the fear felt by the Greeks or the fear caused by the Greeks ; but with é£ or rapa 
(cp. X. A. 1.2.18, Lyc. 130) the latter meaning is stated unequivocally. The use 
of a preposition often serves to show how a construction with a composite 
case (1279) is to be regarded (genitive or ablative; dative, instrumental, or 
locative). 


1638. Development of the Use of Prepositions. — 

a. Originally the preposition was a free adverb limiting the meaning of the 
verb but not directly connected with it: kar £p efero down he sate him A 101. 
In this use the preposition may be called a ‘ preposition-adverb,’ 

b. The preposition-adverb was also often used in sentences in which an 
oblique case depended directly on the verb without regard to the preposition- 
adverb. Here the case is independent of the preposition-adverb, as in Brepdpwr 
äro Dáxpva rirrteı from her eyelids, away, tears fall £129. Here gXeóápov is 
ablatival genitive and is not governed by a6, which serves merely to define the 
relation between verb and noun. 

c. Gradually the preposition-adverb was "€ into closer connection 
either (1) with the verb, whence arose compounds such as dmomtmrew, or 
(2) with the noun, the preposition-adverb having freed itself from its adverbial 
relation to the verb. In this stage, which is that of Attic prose, the noun was 
felt to depend on the preposition. Hence arose many syntactical changes, e.g. 
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the accusative of the limit of motion (1588) was abandoned in prose for the 
preposition with the accusative. 


Prepositions have three uses. 


1639. (I) Prepositions appear as adverbs defining the action of 
verbs. 


1640. The preposition-adverb usually precedes the verb, from which it is 
often separated in Homer by nouns and other words: «£v did Xovyóv áuÜüvat 
to werd off destruction from (for) us A 67, mpd yap fjke Ged the goddess sent her 
Jorth A195, éxev kára yata the earth held him fast B 699. 


1641. So, as links connecting sentences, mpds 0e kal and kal mpós and besides, 
érl 8é and besides, perà 8€ and next, thereupon (both in Hat.), ev 5é and among 
: the number (Hdt.). 


1642. The verb (usually ¿srt or eici, rarely eful) may be omitted: ob ydp ris 
uéra rotos dvnp for no such man is among them $ 98. Cp. 944. 


1643. The preposition-adverb may do duty for the verb in parallel clauses: 
G&vipes ávécrav, àv này dp ' Arpetógs . . . av @ dpa Mnpidvys the men rose up, rose 
up Atreides, rose up Meriones W 886. So in Hdt. 


1644. (II) Prepositions connect verbs and other words with the 
oblique cases of nouns and pronouns. 


1645. It is often impossible to decide whether the preposition belongs to the 
verb or to the noun, Thus, éx è Xpioyis vyds B$ A 439 may be Chryseis went 
out of the ship or Chryseis went-out-from (é&é8n) the ship. When important 
words separate the prep.-adv. from the noun, the prep.-adv. is more properly 
regarded as belonging with the verb, which, together with the prep.-adv., gov- 
erns the noun: duol 08 xatrar Gyous disoovrar and his mane floats-about his 
shoulders 7,500. The Mss. often vary: roisiw yò pe?’ ópiNeov (or pedoutdeor) 
with these I was wont to associate A 269. 


1646. (III) Prepositions unite with verbs (less frequently with 
nouns and other prepositions) to form compounds. Cp. 886 ff. 


a. From this use as a prefix the name ‘preposition’ (apdéGects praepositio) is 
derived. The original meaning of some prepositions is best seen in compounds, 


1647. Improper prepositions (1699) are adverbs used like prepositions, but 
incapable of forming compounds. The case (usually the genitive) following an 
improper preposition depends on the preposition alone without regard to the 
verb ; whereas a true preposition was attached originally, as an adverb, to a 
case depending directly on the verb. 


1648. The addition-of a preposition (especially dud, xard, súv) to a verbal 
form may mark the completion of the action of the verbal idea (perfective 
action). The local force of the preposition is here often lost. So óud$e/yew 
succeed in escaping, xaraóiókew succeed in pursuing, evvreketv accomplish, carry 
into effect (redeiv do, perform). 


1649. Two or more prepositions may be used with one verb, either sepa- 
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rately, as adverbs, or in composition with the verb. Thus, «772 9? wapéé (or wap 
é£) he stood forth beside him A486, When two prepositions of like meaning 
are used in composition, that preposition precedes which has the narrower 
range: cupperéxew take part in with, dupurepuréperba to be put round about 
as a crown. When two prepositions are used with one noun, the noun usually 
depends on the second, while the first defines the second adverbially ; as dugi 
sept kphynv round about a spring B305. It is often uncertain whether or not 
two prepositions should be written together. 


a. Such compound prepositions are duqurept, wapét, taéx, dréx, diéx, &mompó, 
dcarpé, weperpd. Improper prepositions may be used with true prepositions, as 
péxp: els Tà arparómebov as far as (into) the camp X. A. 6. 4. 26. 


1650. Tmesis (ruĵoıs cutting) denotes the separation of a preposition from 
its verb, and is a term of late origin, properly descriptive only of the post-epic 
language, in which preposition and verb normally formed an indissoluble com- 
pound.. The term ‘tmesis’ is incorrectly applied to the language of Homer, 
since in the Epic the prep.-adv. was still in process of joining with the verb. 


1651. In Attic poetry tmesis occurs chiefly when the preposition is separated 
from the verb by unimportant words (particles, enclitics), and is employed for 
the sake of emphasis or (in Euripides) as à mere ornament. Aristophanes uses 
tinesis only to parody the style of tragic choruses. 


1652. Hát. uses tmesis frequently in imitation of the Epic; the intervening 
words are dv (= ov), enclitics, 9é, mèr . . . dé, etc. 


1653. In Attic prose tmesis occurs only in special cases: ¿> eB moiety (wd- 
oxev) and ody eð (kakOs) mod (mácxew). Thus, ócovs eb muhoavras $ mós 
dvr’ eb wemolnxev all whom the city has requited with benefits for the service they 
rendered it D. 20. 64. Here e? remolnxev is almost equivalent toa single notion. 


1654. The addition of a preposition to a verb may have no effect on the 
construction, as in éxB#va: rfjs veds, whereas Piva: ríjs veós originally, and still 
in poetry, can mean go from-the-ship; or it may determine the construction, 
as in repvyevéoOar uo? to surpass me D. 18,236. Prose tends to repeat the pre- 
fixed preposition: éxBfvas ék THs veds T. 1. 137. 


1655. A preposition usually assumes the force of an adjective when com- 
pounded with substantives which do not change their forms on entering into 
composition, as ctvodes a national meeting (486s). Otherwise the compound 
usually gets a new termination, generally -ov, -iov neuter, or -ts feminine, as 
évirvov dream (umvos), érvyouvis thigh-muscle (yévv). 


1656. The use of prepositions is, in general, more common in prose than in 
poetry, which retained the more primitive form of expression. 


1657. A noun joined by a preposition to its case without the help of & verb 
has a verbal meaning: dm racy dpxdv éAevüepla freedom from all rule P. L. 
698 a (cp. éXevGepoür dard Tivos). 


1658. In general when depending on prepositions expressing relations 
of place, the accusative denotes the place (or person) toward which or the 
place over which, along which motion takes place, the dative denotes rest in 
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or at, the genitive (ablative) passing from. Thus, jew map& cé I have come to 
you T. 1l. 127, of wap éavrQ BdpBapoe the barbarians in his own service X. A. 
1.1.5, mapa Baorrhéws morol ms Küpov ámíj6ov many came over from the king 
to Cyrus 1.9.29. The true genitive denotes various forms of connection. 


1659. Constructio Praegnans.—a. A verb of motion is often used with a 
preposition with the dative to anticipate the rest that follows the action of the 
verb: év rà moraug Zmecov they fell (into and were) in the river X. Ages. 1. 82. 
‘This use is common with 7.6évar, iópóew, cabiordvar, etc., and with tenses of 
completed action which imply rest; as of év 79 viow üvópes diaBeByxdres the men 
who had crossed to (and were in) the island T. 7. 71. 


'b. A verb of rest is often followed by a preposition with the accusative to 
denote motion previous to or following upon the action of the verb: wapfoar els 
Záp8es (they came to Sardis and were in the city) they arrived at Sardis X. A. 
1. 2. 2, és Küptjynv éow0noav they were saved by reaching Cyrene T.1.110, pén 
mpecBevrhs els Aaxedaluova he was chosen ambassador (to go) to Lacedaemon 
X.H.2.2.17. Cp. 1692. 1. a. 


1660. Stress is often laid on (a) the starting-point or (b) the goal of an 
action. 

a. xaradyjoas dd Sévdpwv rods Vwmovs tying his horses to (from) trees 
X. H. 4.4.10. By anticipation of the verbal action (attraction of the prep. 
with the article): rhv dd erparoméóov Trái tkerev he deserted his post in the 
army Aes. 3. 159, ol ë< rijs d'yopüs karaNımóvres rà Gua ÉQvyov the market-people 
(oi èv rÜ àyopå) left their wares and fled X.A.1. 2. 18. 


b. With verbs of collecting (à6polfew, cvANéyew) and enrolling (èyypépew) : 
els wedlov dOpolfovrar they are mustered in(to) the plain X. A.1.1. 2, eis üvüpas 
eyypiwa: to enrol in(to) the list of men D. 19. 230. 


1661. So with adverbs: ómov éXqN6agev where (= whither, dor) we have 
gone X. C. 0. 1. 14, čev daredlrouer, éravéhOwyer let us return to the point whence 
(= where, érov) we left off P. Ph. 78 b, dyvoe? róv exetOer móħeuov Sedpo Hkovra he 
does not know that the war in that region will come hither (= rov éke? wbrepov 
éxetOev) D. 1. 15. 


1662. Some adverbs and adverbial phrases meaning from are used with 
reference to the point of view of the observer: éxarépwOev on either side, &v0ev 
xai €vdev on this side and that, ék detias on the right (a dextra), of ard rfjs oKxnvijs 
the actors, TÒ ék Tot lo0uo0 retxos, TÒ és Thy Tladdjvyny retxos the wall (seen) from 
the isthmus, the wall toward (looking to) Pallene T. 1. 64 (of the same wall). 


1663. Position. — The preposition usually precedes its noun. It may be 
separated from it 

a. By particles (uév, dé, yé, +é, yap, o0») and by ofua: I think: èv ob» r? TONE 
P. R. 456 d, eis 8é ye ofuar Tas &AAàs odes to the other cities I think 568 c. 

Note that the order rjv uév x ópav (1155) usually becomes, e.g. mpós uév Thv 
X pü Or mpós Thy x ópàv uér. Demonstrative ô uér and ó 6é, when dependent on 
a preposition, regularly follow the preposition, and usually with order reversed 
(1109) : év uév dpa Tots cupgwvotpev, év è rots of in some things then we agree, 
but not in others P. Phae. 263 b. 


^ 
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b. By attributives: eis Kaverpov redloy to the plain of the Cayster X. A.1.2. 11. 

c. By the accusative in oaths and entreaties (with mpós) : mpós ce rhode pnt pds 
by my mother here 1 implore thee E. Phoen. 1665 ; cp. per te deos ore and see 1599. 

N. — A preposition is usually placed before a superlative and after as or dre 
qualifying the superlative : às érè mete rov rob óuiXov over the very greatest part 
of the throng T. 2. 94. mo, távu, uáNa may precede the preposition and its 
case: mond èv melor aitig with far better reason T. 1. 35. 

1664. In poetry a preposition is often placed between an adjective and its 
substantive; very rarely in prose (rode ev tater in the following manner - 
P. Criti. 115 c). 

1665. epi is the only true preposition that may be placed after its case in 
Attic prose: coóías mép. about wisdom P. Phil. 40 a, dy éyo oùõèv ore uéya otre 
pixpoy mép. ératw about which I understand nothing either much or little P. A. 
19e. When used with two substantives ré is placed between them: rod óclov 
re wépt kal ToU ávooíov concerning both that which is holy and that which is un- 
holy P. Euth.4e. xép occurs very often in Plato, only once in the orators and 
possibly twice in Xenophon. On anastrophe, see 175. 

a. évexa and xápiw (usually) and ärev (sometimes) are postpositive. The re- 
tention of the postpositive use of mept may be due to the influence of évexa. 
In poetry many prepositions are postpositive. 


VARIATION OF PREPOSITIONS 


1666. The preposition in the second of two closely connected clauses may 
be different from that used in the first clause either (1) when the relation is 
essentially the same or (2) when it is different. Thus (1) ëx re 79s Kepxópas 
kal &mó tis hrelpov from Corcyra and the mainland 'T. 7.33, and (2) otre card 
viv otre did Oardoons neither by land nor by (the help of the, the medium of 
the) sea 1.2. Cp. 1668. 


REPETITION AND OMISSION OF PREPOSITIONS, ETC. 


1667. a. For the sake of emphasis or to mark opposition and difference, a 
preposition is repeated with each noun dependent on the preposition: xará Te 
móNegoy kal karà Thy Edn Slarrav in the pursuit of war and in the other occu- 
pations of life P. Tim. 18c. 

b. A preposition is used with the first noun and omitted with the second 
when the two nouns (whether similar or dissimilar in meaning) unite to form 
a complex: wep! rod dixalov kal áperfjs ‘concerning the justice of our cause and 
the honesty of our intentions? T.3. 10. 

c. In poetry a preposition may be used only with the second of two nouns 
dependent on it: Aed¢dv card AavAMas from Delphi and Daulia S. O. T. 734. 

1668. In contrasts or alternatives expressed by 4,13... 7, kal... Kat, ete., 
the preposition may be repeated or omitted with the second noun: kal xarà yf 
kai karà 0dXarray both by land and by sea X. A. 1. 1. 7, mpòs éxtpàv dj plov to foe 
or friend D. 21. 114. 

1669. When prepositions of different meaning are used with the same noun, 
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the noun is repeated ; thus neither upon (the earth) nor under the earth is ot 
eril yijs o6" brò yijs P. Menex. 246 d. 


1670. In explanatory appositional clauses (988) the preposition may be 
repeated for the sake of clearness or emphasis; as éx Toúrwv ol óvouac Tol ylyvor- 
ta, êk Tov émityndevodvruy Exacta the men of mark come from those who have 
practised each art P. Lach. 183c, and commonly after demonstratives. ‘Ihe 
preposition is not repeated when such an appositional clause is closely con- 
nected with what precedes: elxds um8ë vouicai wept évds povov, dovdrelas ¿yr 
&XevBeplas, aywriferdar nor should you think that you are contending for a single 
issue alone: to avert slavery instead of maintaining your freedom T.2.63. A 
preposition is usually not repeated before descriptive appositional clauses (987): 
mepl xpnudtwy dadreis, dBeBalov mpåyparos you are talking about wealth, an 
unstable thing Com. frag. 3. 38 (No. 128). 


1671. Before a relative in the same case as a noun or pronoun dependent on 
a preposition, the preposition is usually omitted : xarà ravrny Thv wav fjv hy 
¿yQ viv he was at that age at which I now am VD. 21.155, $iXetrac rò Gv (= roú- 
Twv Gv) perar is loved by whom it is loved P. Euth. 10c. But the preposition 
is repeated if the relative precedes: mpòs & ris répixe, mpds ToÜro Éva mpós èv 
fkacTov epyov det xoutfeav it is necessary to set each individual to some one work 
to which he is adapted by nature P. R. 423 d. 


1672. In Plato a preposition is often omitted in replies: #rrdpuevos—vrd 
Tivos; pce Tov dyabot, $couev overcome — by what? he will say. By the 
good, we shall say Pr. 955 c. 


1673. The preposition is usually omitted with the main noun or pronoun when 
it is used in a clause of comparison with os (rarely deep) as: Se? ws wept unTpòs 
kal rpopod Tfs xwpas BovdeverOar they ought to take thought for their country 
as their mother and nurse P. R. 414e; so, usually, when the two members are 
closely united: as mpds eidór épà eù TaANOR Aéye speak the truth to me as to one 
who knows Ar. Lys. 993. The preposition is often omitted in the clause with ws 
(Somep) as, ý than: ot rap’ oùðèv ovTws Gs TÒ ToLatTa moiety drohkddaoiy WhO owe 
their ruin to nothing so much as to such a course of action D. 19. 268, wept rob 
puéXXovros u&XXov Bovdreder Oar $ Tod wapdvros to deliberate about the future rather 
than the present T. 3. 44. 


1674. A preposition with its case may have the function of the subject, or 
the object, of a sentence; or it may represent the protasis of a condition. 

Subject: pvyov mepl dxraxoclous about eight hundred took to flight X. H. 
6.5.10; (gen. absol) ewveikeyuévov mepl émTakocíovs, Nav aùroùs xaTaBalver 
when about seven hundred had been collected he marched down with them 2.4. 5. 
Object: 8: d$68epav és ókrakoolovs they killed about eight hundred T. 7.32. Prot- 
asis: émel dud y’ buds abrods wdhac ay dmwrdrerte for had it depended om your- 
selves you would have pertshed long ago D. 18.49 (ep. 2844). . 


ORDINARY USES OF THE PREPOSITIONS 


1675. Use of the Prepositions in Attic Prose. — 
With the accusative only: dvd, cis. 
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With the dative only: év, civ. 
With the genitive only: ávrt, awd, e£, mpó. 
With the accusative and genitive: dupi, did, card, uerá, mép. 
With accusative, genitive, and dative: él, rapa, mepl, mpós, bd. 
a. With the dative are also used in poetry: dvd, dugi (also in Hdt.), perá. 
áró (dv), é£ (és) take the dative in Arcadian and Cyprian. 
b. The genitive is either the genitive proper (of the goal, 1349, 1350, etc.) 
or the ablatival genitive. 
c. The dative is usually the locative or the instrumental, rarely the dative 
proper (as with ¿mí and mpós of the goal). 


1676. Ordinary Differences in Meaning. — 


GENITIVE ACCUSATIVE 

dupl, tept concerning round about, near 
ë through owing to 
Kare against along, over, according to 
pera with after 
brép above, in behalf of over, beyond 

GuNITIVE DATIVE ACCUBATIVE ° 
¿rt on > on to, toward, for 
map Jrom with, near, to, contrary to 
Tpós on the side of at, besides to, toward 
iró by, under under under 


1677. Certain prepositions are parallel in many uses; e.g. dvd and xard, 
ávrl and mpó, dé and ék, dupi and mepi, trép and mepl, ¿rí and mpós, úv and 
pera. 


1678. The agent is expressed by different prepositions with the genitive : 

bré of persons and things personified (1698. 1. N. 1): the normal usage in Attic 
prose. 

mapa: here the agent is viewed as the source. The action is viewed as starting 
near a person, or on the part of a person. 

dud through: the intermediate agent. 

ró: indirect agent and source (rare) to mark the point of departure of the 
action. Chiefly in Thuc. : 

èt: chiefly in poetry and Hdt. In Attic prose of emanation from a source. 

pós: to mark the result as due to the presence (before) of a person; chiefly in 
poetry and Hat. 


1679. Means is expressed by 6:4 with the genitive (the normal usage in Attic 
prose), áró, é£, év, cv. Motive is expressed by óró (gen.), did (accus.), &veka. 


1680. Prepositions in composition (chiefly áró, did, xará, rúv) may give an 
idea of completion to the action denoted by the verb (1648). 
a. For the usage after compound verbs see 1382 ff., 1545 ff., 1559. 
LIST OF PREPOSITIONS 
1681. dpi (cp. dud, dudédrepos, Lat. ambi-, amb-, am-) originally 
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on both sides (either externally only, or inside and outside), hence 
about. Cp. the use of mepi (1693) throughout. Chiefly poetic, Ionic, 
and Xenophontic. In Attic prose chiefly with the accusative. 


1. ápót with the Genitive 
Local (very rare and doubtful): oi dupt ravrns oikéovres ris móMos dwellers round 
about this city Hdt. 8. 104 (only here). Cause: about, concerning: ¿ul as 
Aéywo moiBós I speak about thy child E. Hec. 580, audi wv elxov 0uepóuevot 
quarrelling about what they had X. A.4. 5. 17. 


2. dpi with the Dative 
Local: dud’ Smo exer cdxos he has a shield about his shoulders A527. Cause: 
@oBn0els dudl rH yuvaixl afraid on account of his wife Hdt. 6. 62, dupi $6Bo 
by reason of (encompassed by) terror E. Or. 825; Means: dydl copla * with the 
environment of poetic art’? Pind. P.1.12. Often in Pindar. 


8. àpót with the Accusative 

Local: dupl Midnrov about Miletus X. A. 1. 9. 9, &ópauor dud’ Axia they ran 
around Achilles E 80; temporal: dupl deidnv towards evening X. A. 2. 2. 14. 
Number: dupl rods óàuzxtMous about two thousand 1.2.9; of occupation with 

an object: dupl óe?mrov elxev he was busy about dinner X. C. 5. 5. 44. 
. of ágil reva the attendants, followers of a person, or the person himself with 
his attendants, etc.: dvyp rv dudl Kipov zu TOv one of the trusty adherents 
of Cyrus X. A.1.8.1, of dugl Xeploopov Chirisophus and his men 4.3. 21, 
ol dupt Hpwrayópāv the school of Protagoras P. Th. 170c. This last phrase 

contains the only use of dug! in Attic prose outside of Xenophon. 


^ 4. apt in Composition 
Around, about’ àpóiBáNNew throw around (on both sides), dupiréyew dispute 
(speak on both sides). 


1682. àvá (Lesb. ôv, Lat. an- in anhelare, Eng. on): originally up 
to, up (opposed to xara). Cp. dvo. i 


1. &vá with the Dative 
Local only (Epic, Lyric, and in tragic choruses): dva oxýrrp upon a staff A 15. 
2. ava with the Accusative 

Up along; over, through, among (of horizontal motion). Usually avoided by 
Attic prose writers except Xenophon (three times in the orators). 

a. Local: To a higher point: ávà rà» morapóv up stream Hdt. 1. 194 (cp. xara 
Tür Torauóv). Extension: dvd erparóv through the camp A 10, ava racav 
Tv yhv over the whole earth X. Ag. 11. 16, Bacias ávà ordy exwy having 
kings in thy mouth B 250 (ep. dia orduaros Exe). 

b. Extension in Time: dvd vóxra through the night = 80. See c. 

c. Other relations: Distributively: àvà éxaró» &vdpas by hundreds X. A. 3.4. 
21, ávà wacav huépar daily X. C. 1.2. 8. Manner: ¿và kpáros with all their 
might (up to their strength) X. A. 1. 10. 15 (better Attic card xpdros), dva 
Abyor proportionately P. Ph. 110 d. 
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8. ava in Composition 
Up (avloracba: stand up, dvactpépery turn upside down), back (dvaxwpetv go back, 
dvapiprfoxey remind), again (dvarveiy breathe again, dvaneipacbar practise 
constantly), often with a reversing force force (¿a Met unloose). 


1683. avi: originally in the face of, opposite to; Cp. dvra, évavríos, 
Lat. ante (with meaning influenced by post), Germ. Antwort, ‘reply.’ 


1. àvri with the Genitive only 
Local: à» dv éornxéres standing opposite to (from the point of view of the 
speaker, i.e. behind) which (pine-trees) X. A.4. 7. 6. In other meanings: 
Instead of, for, as an equivalent to: àvri moXéuov ciphvn peace instead of 
war T. 4. 90, rù map épol éXéc0o, ávrl r&v otko. to prefer what I have to 
offer you here instead of what you have left at home X. A. 1. 1. 4, Thv 
reAevriv avr rhs Tar Cóyroy cwrnplas dXMá£avro they exchanged death for 
the safety of the living P. Menex. 237 a; in return for, hence àv6' órov 
wherefore S. El. 585; for mpós in entreaty : o dvr) waldwy ve ixerevouer 

we entreat thee by these children here S. O. C. 1326. 


2. avri in Composition 


Instead, in return (dvrididdvar give in return), against, in opposition to (&vriM- 
yew speak against). 


1684. ans (Lesb. etc. ám) from, off, away from; originally of 
separation and departure. Cp. Lat. ab, Eng. off, of. 


1. &mó with the Genitive only 

a. Local: keramqbücüs ¿mb roô trmov leaping down from his horse X. A. 1. 8. 28, 
éOfjpevev ard trmou he used to hunt (from a horse) on horseback 1. 2. 7, 
dd Gaddoons at a distance from the sea T.1.7. Figuratively: dé 
bey dpyopevor beginning with the gods X. A. 6. 3. 18. 

b. Temporal: ág éorépas after evening began (after sundown) X. A. 6. 3. 28, ¿ró 
ToU abrod onuelov on the same signal 2. 5. 82, ámó Ov etrev after meals 
X.R. L. 5.8, ag ob since. 

c. Other relations: (1) Origin, Source: in prose of more remote ancestry : 
rods uiv ¿mà Oedv, Tods 0° ¿Ë abrQv rv Gedy yeyovbras some descended 
(remotely) from gods, others begotten (directly) of the gods themselves 
1.12.81. (This distinction is not always observed.) Various other 
relations may be explained as source. 

(2) Author: as agent with passives and intransitives, when an action is done 
indirectly, through the influence of the agent (iré of the direct action 
of the agent himself). Not common, except in Thuc. (chiefly with 
wpdrrecOat, héyerGar, and verbs of like meaning): érpax6n am’ aórGv 
ovder čpyov nothing was done under their rule T. 1. 17. The starting- 
point of an action is often emphasized rather than the agent: ám 
qtoXAQv kal wpds Toddods Abyor yeyvbpevor speeches made by many and to 
many T. 8. 03. 
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(3) Cause (remote): ¿mà roírov roð rodkwhparos êmnvéðn he was praised in 
consequence of this bold deed T. 2.96, rara ook àmò rixys éylyvero, 
GAN årò mapackevüs ris éufs this happened not from, chance but by 
reason of the preparations I made L. 21.10. 
(4) Means, Instrument: crpárevua cuvédetev dd xpnpáTtwv he raised an army 
by means of money X. A.1.1.9; rarely of persons: ¿m aùrôv BX daa 
to do injury by means of them T. 7. 99. 
(5) Manner: ¿rà roÜ mpo$avoüs openly T. 1. 66. 
(6) Conformity: dé roütcov on q basis of equality T. 8. 10, dmà tunpaxlas 
abróvouo. independent by virtue of (according to) an alliance 7. 57. 
‘N.—dré with gen. is sometimes preferred to the simple gen., often for 
emphasis: of Aé-yo. dd’ üuQv the words that proceed from you T. 6. 40, éXlyou dard 
ToXAQv G few of the many 1. 110 (cp. 1817a). Thuc. has many free uses of dé. 
2. é&mó in Composition 
From, away, off (&riéva« go away, dmoreuxtteu wall off), in return, back (àro- 
Siddvar give back what is due, åmaireîv demand what is one’s right). 
Separation involves completion (hence dravaNloxey utterly consume, àmo- 
66e pay off a vow), or privation and negation (dmayopeóew forbid, ámo- 
Tvyxávew miss). Often almost equivalent to an intensive (drog¢dvar speak 
Out, drodexwivar point out, drorohuay dare without reserve). 


1685. Sá (Lesb. £4) through, originally through and out of, and 
apart (separation by cleavage), a force seen in comp. (cp. Lat. dis: 
Germ. zwi-schen). 

1. Siá with the Genitive 

a. Local: through and out of (cp. Hom. d:éx, duampd), as 80 Qpov eyxos Fev 
the spear went clear through his shoulder A481, dxotcat 51a réNovs to listen 
from beginning to end Lyc. 10. Through, but not out of: dud rodeulas 
(Ys) mopeúec Gar to march through the enemy’s country X. Hi. 2.8 and often 
in figurative expressions: 6:4 xetpds éxew to control T. 2. 18, dea orduaros 
€xew to have in one's mouth (be always talking of) X. C. 1.4. 25 (also dvd 
orbpa). 

b. Temporal: of uninterrupted duration, as d:4 vvkrós through the night X. A. 
4. 6. 22, 51a wavrés constantly T. 2. 49. 

c. Intervals of Space or Time: à déka éráA£eov at intervals of ten battlements 
T. 3. 21, 51a xpóvov after an interval L. 1.12, intermittently Aes. 3. 220, dia 
Toot at a long distance T. 3. 94. 

d. Other relations: Means, Mediation (per): aùròs 80 éavrod ipse per se D. 48. 

- 15, 61 roúrov ypdppyara méupas sending a letter by this man Aes. 3. 162. 
State or feeling: with elvai, ylyver@a., Éxew, of a property or quality: 6d 
$óBov cist they are afraid 'T. 6. 34, 30 jouxlas elxev he kept in quiet 2. 22, 
¿Net huiv dia uáx ms to meet us in battle 2. 11, adrois 01& pitäs lévoc to enter 
into friendship with them X. A. 3.2.8. Manner: àià raxéov quickly T. 4. 8. 


2. &é with the Accusative 


a. Local: of space traversed, through, over (Epic, Lyric, tragic choruses): 54 
Sdpara through the halls A 600 ; dia vóxra O 510 is quasi-temporal. 
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b. Cause: owing to, thanks to, on account of, in consequence of (cp. propter, ob): 
5a rods 0eobs éactóumv I was saved thanks to the gods D. 18. 249, ripópevos 
Bh ôl éavróv, ada Sid 8ó6tav mrpoyóvev honoured, not for himself, but on 
account of the renown of his ancestors P. Menex. 247 b. So in ef wh did ruya, 
(rt) had it not been for in statements of an (unsurmounted) obstacle: pal- 
vovTat kparýoavrtes dy rv Bacrhéws mpavyuárov, el wh 5a Kipoy it seems they 
would have got the better of the power of the king, had tt not been for 
Cyrus 1. 5. 92. 

c. de is rarely used (in place of évexa) to denote a purpose or object: 8a rà» 
aperépāv óav for the sake of their honour T. 2. 89, 84 émíópewav for spite 
D. 39. 32 (ep. bed vécov vexa vyrelas on account of disease in order to gain 

. health P. Lys. 218 e). 

d. ài with gen. is used of direct, 94 with accus. of indirect, agency (fault, merit, 
of a person, thing, or situation). dé with gen. is used of an agent employed 
to bring about an intended result; ôá with accus. is used of a person, thing, 
or state beyond our control (accidental agency). (1) Persons: Zmrpatay 
TaÜra l E$pvuáxov they effected this by the mediation of Eurymachus 
T. 2. 2, Tà 614 roúrous drohwdbra what has been lost by (the fault of) these 
men D.6.34. The accus. marks a person as an agent not asan instrument. 
(2) Things: vuon 90 Gy éXevOépis ó Blos AGREE APTI aT dt laws, by means 
of which a life of freedom will be provided X. C. 3. 8. 52, da rois vópovs 
Berrtous yryvópevoi &vOpwroe men become better hanks to the laws 8. 1. 22. 
Sometimes there is little difference between the two cases: 60 &» mavr’ 
àmóħero D. 18. 33, 8/4 obs ämarr åmwhero 18. 35. 


N. — dia with gen. (= through) is distinguished from the simple dative (= by): 

80 ob ópOuev kal Q dxovouey P. Th. 184 c. 

e. For à. with accus. to express the reason for an action, the dative is some- 
times used (1517): rots mempü'ypévows doflobuevos roUs AOnvalous fearing the 
Athenians by reason of what had happened 'T. 3. 98. The dative specifies 
the reason less definitely than ôd with the accusative. 

f. When used in the same sentence, the dative may express the immediate, ded 
with the accus. the remoter, cause: dc6evelg aouárcov dia Thy olrodelav vre- 
xdópovv they gave ground from the fact that they were weak through lack 
of food T. 4. 30. 

g. ôá with accus. contrasted with óró with gen.: phoney aùrò ôt éketva brò 
THs aŭro? Kaxlas dmoNwMévai we shall say that it (the body) is destroyed 
on account of those (remoter) causes (as badness of food) by tts own evil 
(immediately) P. R. 609 e. 


3. &é in Composition 


Through, across, over (d:aBalve cross), apart, asunder (8ukómrew cut in two, 
Siaxpivery discernere, diapépe differ, diafvyvivar disjoin), severally (é.a- 
bdbvar distribute). 

õa- often denotes intensity, continuance, or fulfilment (8:apévew remain to 
the end, dtap@elper destroy completely). õa- is common in the reciprocal 
middle (1726), as in diadéyecOae converse; often of rivalry (oi $umoXirevópevot 
rival statesmen, Siaxorvrifesba: contend in throwing the javelin). 
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1686. cls, és into, to, opposed to e£; from èv + s (cp. Lat. abs from 
ab+s). Seeon êv. On ds with the genitive by ellipsis, see 1302. 


1. els with the Accusative only 
In the Old Attic alphabet (2 a), generally used in Attica in the fifth century, 

EZ was written, and this may be either eis or és. In the fourth century EIZ was 

generally written. In Thuc. és is printed, but its correctness may be doubted ; 

other Attic prose writers use eis, the poets eis or (less frequently) és. It is not 
true that in poetry és is used only before consonants, eis only before vowels. 

a. Local: of the goal: Sexedol é£ '"IraMas d:éByoav és Z«eMav the Sicels crossed 
over out of Italy into Sicily T.6.2; with a personal object: #\Oev èk THs 
' Ac [Gs és dvOpdrous dmópovs he came from Asia to (a, land of) poor men T. 1. 9, 
éoréume. ypdupara és (v.l. mpós) Baca he dispatches a letter to (the 
palace of) the king 1.197 (of sending, etc., to individuals as or mpés is 
used); against: écrpdrevoar és thy “Arrixhy they invaded Attica T. 3.1, 
mróNeuos Tots Kopu@lots és rods "AOnvalovs war between the Corinthians and 
the Athenians 1.55; with verbs of rest, 1659 b. The idea of motion holds 
where Eng. uses in or qt: tedeuray els tc to end in T.2.51. Extension: 
Tledorovvyctous diaBadety és rods “EhAnvas to raise a prejudice against the 
Peloponnesians among the Greeks T. 3. 109; in the presence of (coram): 
és rò kowàv Névyewv to speak before the assembly 4. 58. 

b. Temporal: of the goal: upto, until: és éué up to my time Hat. 1. 52, és rédos 
finally 3. 40 ; at (by) such a time (of a fixed or expected time): mpoeîre eis 
rolryv upay tapetvar commanded them to be present on the third day 
X. C. 8. 1. 42, Frere eis rpiakoe vj» quepav come on the thirtieth day 5. 3. 6. 
Limit of time attained: eis rowodroy kawóv á$vyuévo. arriving at such a 
time L. 16.5. Extension (over future time): eis rò» Xouróv xpóvov im ail 
future time L. 16. 2. 

c. Measure and Limit with numerals: eis xiMovs to the number of (up to) a 
thousand X. A. 1. 8. b, els 0o two abreast 2. 4. 26, és Ópax uj» to the amount 
of a drachma T. 8. 29. i 

d. Other relations: Goal, Purpose, Intention: 4 eh marpis els cé ¿moBAéme, 
your country looks for help to you X. H. 6. 1. 8, xpfje6a els Tas opevdbvas to 
use Jor the slings X. A. 3. 4. 17, rasdeverw els áperzjv. to train with a view to 
virtue P. G. 519 e. Relation to: caddy eis erpari&v excellent for the army 
X. C. 3.3.6, often in Thuc. (= rpós with accus.). Manner: eis kaipóv in 
season X. C.8. 1. 8, eis üóvagav to the extent of one’s powers 4. 5. 52. 


2. els in Composition 
Into, in, to (sicBalvew enter, elowpdrrew get in, exact a debt). 


1687. iv in (poetic évé, eiv, eivi), Lat. in with the abl., en-; opposed 
to els into, èé out of. On èv with the genitive by ellipsis, see 1302. 
1. év with the Dative (Locative) only 
a. Local: in, at, near, by, on, among: èv Emápry in Sparta T. 1. 128, 5 èr 
Koplv0y uáx"u the battle at Corinth X. Ages. 7. 5, wéds olkovuévy év TQ 
Ei£elyo róvry a city built on the Euzine X. A. 4.8. 22, èv ri kNivp éorgkós 
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standing upon the bed L. 1. 24 (év of superposition is rare), vóuo: év mace 
ebddxypor Tots “ENAnow laws famous among all the Greeks P. L. 631 b, év 
bui» eSnunyopnoey he made an harangue before (coram) you D. 8. 14. With 
verbs of motion, see 1659 a. Of circumstance, occupation, as oi év rois 
m püvyuaci the men atthe head of affairs D. 9. 56 (so év elpúm, Epyy, dperelg, 
procodla, óóBo eivat ; èv alrig Éxew to blame, êv ópyfi Exe to be angry with); 
in the power of: êv TQ 0e@ rò r£Xos fjv, oùk uol the issue rested with God, 
not with me D. 18. 193, év éavrQ éyévero he came to himself X. A. 1. 5. 17. 
b. Temporal: in, within, during (cp. 1542): év mévre čreoiv in five years L. 19. 
29, év orovdais during a truce T. 1. 55, év à while. 
c. Instrument, Means, Cause, Manner (originally local): év ó$6aXuotsiw 
Iona see with the eyes A 587, èv évi xivdtvederOar to be endangered by 
(i.e. to depend on) a single person T. 2. 35, êv robros 1) Nvrocpevot Ñ xai- 
povres either grieving or rejoicing at this P. R. 603 c, ¿p rodrw 09XGcac to 
make clear by this 892 e, ¿p r@ $avepà openly X. A. 1. 8. 21. Conformity: 
év rots óuolots vóuots mroujcavres Tas xploes deciding according to equal laws 
T. 1. 77, êv ¿uo in my opinion E. Hipp. 1920. 
N.— In many dialects, e.g. those north of the Corinthian Gulf (rarely in 
Pindar), êv retains its original meaning of in (with dat.) and into (with accus.). 
The latter use appears in évóé£« towards the right. 


2. év in Composition 
In, at, on, among (éurirrew fall in or om, évrvyxávew fall in with, éyyerav 
laugh at, évámrew bind on). 


1688. èt, ¿k out, out of, from, from within, opposed to èv, eis; op. 
Lat. ez, e.. As contrasted with dé away from, èé denotes from within. 


1. &, èk with the (Ablatival) Genitive only 
In Arcadian and Cyprian és (= e£) takes the dative. 

a. Local: é« douwikgs éAaóvov marching out of Phoenicia X. A. 1. 7. 12; of 
transition: éx mAelovos &$evyov they fled when at (from) a greater distance 
1.10.11. On é in the constructio praegnans, see 1660 a. 

b. Temporal: èk roô dplorov after breakfast X. A. 4.6.21, êk raldwy from boy- 
hood 4. 6. 14. 

C. Other relations: immediate succession or transition: dAdqv é£ ddns móXeos 
dueBbyevos exchanging one city for another P. A. 37 d, ¿k moħéuov moov- 
pevos elphyny making peace after (a state of) war D. 19.189, ¿k mrexóv 
whovotoe "ylysovrac from beggars they become rich 8. 66. Origin: immediate 
origin (whereas ¿ró is used of remote origin, 1684. l. c): dya6ol xal è 
dya0Qy noble and of noble breed P. Phae. 2462. Agent, regarded as the 
source: with pass. and intr. verbs instead of (r6 (chiefly poetic and in Hdt.): 
aróAeis êk Bacihéws Sedouévar cities a. gift (having been given) of (by) the king 
X. A. 1. 1.6, óuoXoyetro éx ravrwy tt was agreed by all T. 2. 49; but.éx is 
often used with a different force, as ¿k rv rvxóvrev avOpdrwv cvvouw8Otva 
to have been settled by the vulgar (as constituent parts of a whole) Lyc. 62. 
Consequence: ¿£ ajroÜ rot £pyov in consequence of the fact itself T.1. 75. 
Cause or ground of judgment (where the dat. is more usual with inanimate 
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objects): ¿Ë of déBaddev abrév Sor which reason he accused him X. A. 6.6. 
1l. Material: rà &yxorpov ét ddduarros the hook of adamant P. R. 616 c. 
Instrument and means: ¿k ry róvoy ras áperüs krüc at to acquire by labour 
the fruits of virtue 'T. 1. 193. Conformity: é rà» vouwr in accordance with 
the laws D.924. 28. Manner (rare): èk roi toov on equal terms T.2. 3. 
Partitive (cp. 1317 a): ¿k rap duvapévay eist they belong to the class that 
has power P. G. 595 e, 


2. &, êk in Composition 
Out, from, off, away (cp. éEekavve drive out and away) ; often with an impli- 
cation of fulfilment, completion, thoroughness, resolution (éxmépbew sack 
utterly, éxdiidoxev teach thoroughly). Cp. 1648. 


1689. iwi (cp. Lat. ob) upon, on, on the surface of; opposed to 
bad under, and to rép when bzép means above the surface of. 


1. émt with the Genitive 

a. Local: upon: or’ ¿ml ys oŭ? bard Ys neither upon the earth nor under the 
earth P. Menex. 246 d, ¿ri @pdvov éxabéfero he seated himself on a throne 
X. C. 6.1.6 ; of the vehicle (lit. or figur.) upon which: érl rv trarwy óx eto Oar 
to ride on horseback 4.5.58 (never ért with dat.), érl 79s éufjs veds on 
my ship L. 21.6; in the direction Of : él Zápbeov Éjevye he fled toward 
Sardis X.C. 1.2.1; in the presence of (cp. mapá with dat.): ¿rl papripwy 
before witnesses Ant.2.7.8. éri is rarely used of mere proximity in poetry 
or standard prose. 

N. — In expressions of simple superposition ért with the gen. denotes familiar 
relations and natural position ; whereas ért with the dat. gives clear and emphatic 
outlines to statements of the definite place of an object or action, is used in 
detailed pietures, and marks the object in the dative as distinct from the subject 
of the verbal action. ért with the gen. is colourless and phraseological, and often 
makes, with the verb or the subject, a compound picture. Even in contrasting 
two objects ¿rí with gen. is used since no special point is made of position. 
With (unemphatic) pronouns of reference (a$ro0) ért with gen. is much more 
frequent than ¿rí with dat. The distinction between the two cases is often the 
result of feeling; and certain phrases become Stereotyped, now with the gen., 
now with the dat. 

b. Temporal, usually with personal gen. : in the time of: ¿ml rQv mpoyóvov in 
the time of our ancestors Aes. 3. 178, én’ èuo? in my time T. T. 86, éml rob 
AekeXewo) modduov in the Decelean war D. 22. 15. 

c. Other relations: uevetv ¿mi Ths àvolas ris aúr9s to persist in the same Jolly 
D.8. 14, & érl rv Awy pire, rad? èp iar abr Gv dyvoeire what you see 
in the case of others, that you ignore in your own case 1. 8. 114, éd! éavr v 
éxópovr they proceeded by themselves X. A. 2.4. 10, ¿rì rerrápov four deep 
1. 2. 15, oi ert rv mpüyuárev the men in power D. 18. 247. 


2. èni with the Dative 


a. Local: on, by : oikobotv éml TẸ lobng they dwell on the isthmus T. 1. 56, rò éni 
Bardooy rexos the wall by the sea 7.4. The dat. with érí denotes proxim- 
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ity much more frequently than the gen. with ¿rí ; but denotes superposition 
less often than the gen. with ez. 

b. Temporal (rare in prose) : $> #Mos éri Suopais the sun was near setting X. A. 
1. 3. 84. 

c. Other relations: Succession, Addition: rò ¿rl rotrw y dréxpivar answer the 
next question P. A. 27 b, dvéory ér aùr he rose up after him X. C. 2. 8.7, 
ëm) TQ ciry dpov relish with bread X. M.3.14.2. Supervision: épywy ¿ml 
Toórois $v there was a commander over them X.C. 5.3.56. Dependence: 
kaf’ Ucov éoriv én’ éuol as far ds is in my power 1.6.8. Condition: ég ois rhy 
elphuny émotmo dueña, on what terms we made the peace D.8.5. Reason, mo- 
tive, end, as with verbs of emotion (instead of the simple dative, 1517): 
Távra Tatra Üavuáte ¿ml TQ káNNe I am astonished at all these trees 
because of their beauty X. O.4.921, odk ¿ml réxvy Zuañes GAN mi madelg 
you learned this not to make it a profession but to gain general culture 
P.Pr.312b. Hostility (less common in prose than in poetry ; usually with 
accus.): 4 él re Myjdw E£vupaxlà the alliance against the Medes T. 8. 69. 
Price: ér? rós; for how much ? P. A. 41a. 


3. êri with the Accusative 


. Local: of the goal: éfedavver ért rà» morapóv he marches to the river X. A. 
1. 4. 11, ddixovro érl róv rorapóv they arrived at the river 4. 7. 18 (rarely the 
gen. with verbs of arrival), dvéBaivev ¿ml roy trrov he mounted his horse 
X.C.7.1.1. Extension: émi wacay 'Aclàv érréymor famous over all Asia 
P. Criti. 112 e. 

. Temporal: extension: érioAAàs juépás for many days D. 21. 41. 

Quantity, measure: émi uixpóv a little, ¿rl wdéov still more, ¿rl wav in gen- 
eral, Xáros Éxuwv mAetoy 1) ml 9o orddia wider than (up to) two stades 
X. C. 7. 5.8. 

d. Other relations: Purpose, object in view: méureiv érl karackomtv to send for 
the purpose of reconnoitering X. C. 0. 2. 9, dréorehay él xphuara they sent 
Jor money T.6.74. Hostility: £rXeor éml rois ' Aóqvalovs they sailed against 
the Athenians 2.90. Reference: +ó ér’ éué (with or without elvai) as far 
as I am concerned (more commonly ér’ éuot) ; Tó ye ér ékétvoy elvat L. 13.58. 

N.— To express purpose érí with accus. is generally used when the purpose 


involves actual or implied motion to an object; èri with dat. is used when the 
purpose may be attained by mental activity. 


oc 


4. èri in Composition 
Upon (émvypáóew write upon), over (érurAeiv sail over), at, of cause (ércyal- 
pew rejoice over or at), to, toward (érigou&etv send assistance to), in ad- 
dition (érididdvar give in addition), against (én BouNeúeo plot against), after 
(érvylyvecbar be born after, émwkevátew repair); causative (érahnbedve 
verify) ; intensity (émixpimrev hide; émiBovdetecOar further deliberate = 
reflect) ; reciprocity (ériyelyvvobar ddAdjrors exchange friendly dealings). 


1690. xard down (cp. káro), opposed to dvd. With the genitive 
(the genitive proper (of the goal) and the ablatival genitive) and the 
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accusative. With the genitive, the motion is perpendicular; with 
the accusative, horizontal. 


1. Kara with the Genitive 

a. Local: down from, down toward, under: ¿Nuevo xara THs mérpas having 
leapt down from the rock X. A. 4, 2. 17, kar’ &kpas utterly, completely (down 
from the summit) P. L. 909 b, vvxi card x9ovós Qxero his soul went down 
under the earth V 100, uúpor kara THs kepaħĝs karaxéavres having poured 
myrrh (down) over their heads P. R. 308a ; rarely of rest: 6 kara yĝs the 
man under the earth X. C. 4. 6. 5. 

b. Temporal (very rare): xarà mavrós ToU ailQvos for all eternity Lye. 7. 

c. Other relations: against, as xar’ égavroÜ èpeîv to speak against myself P. A. 
37 b ; rarely in a favourable or neutral sense, as of karà Aguog0évous ératvo: 
the eulagies on Demosthenes Aes. 3. 60, xara mávrev Xéyew to speak with 
regard to all X.C. 1.2. 10; by (with verbs of swearing), as óuvóvrev Tiv 
8pxov kara lep@v Terelwy let them swear the oath by (lit. down over) full- 
grown victims T. 5. 47. 


2. kar with the Accusative 

a. Local: ërħeov xara morapuóv they sailed down-stream Hdt. 4.44, xarà ras 
eladdous épemóuevo: following to the entrances X. C. 8. 3.64. Extension : 
Kad’ &Xqv Thy móNw throughout the entire city Lye. 40, xara yay by land 
L. 2. 82, àuókovres Toùs Kad’ aóroós pursuing those stationed opposite them- 
selves X. A. 1. 10.4. 

b. Temporal (post-Homeric): xarà wor during the voyage T. 3. 82, kar ère- 
voy ràv xpóvov at that time 1. 139, oi kaf’ éavróv his contemporaries D. 20.78. 

c. Other relations: Purpose: xarà 0éàv $kev came for the purpose of seeing T. 
6.31. Conformity : card roórovs jýrwp «n orator after their style P. A.1T b, 
xarà rods »óuovs according to the laws D.8.2. Ground on which an act is 
based: xara $uMav owing to friendship 'T.1. 60. Comparisons: yeifpo 
Ü xara ddxpva memovOóres having endured sufferings too great for (than 
according to) tears 7.75 (cp. maior quam pro). Manner: kaf hovxlar 
quietly T.6.64. Distribution: xar 26vm nation by nation T.1.122, éka 
paypal kar &vdpa ten drachmae the man Aes. 3.187, xara opas abroús per 
se T.1.79. Approximate numbers: xara revrqxovra about fifty Hdt. 0. 79. 

s 3. Kara in Composition 

Down from above (xarartrrev fall down), back (ke«raMetmew leave behind), 
against, adversely (kara'yvyvóakew condemn, decide against, koradpovetv 
despise), completely (xaramerpoüv stone to death, kaTecÓleww eat up), often 
with an intensive force that cannot be translated. An intransitive verb 
when compounded with xará may become transitive (1559). 


1691. perá: original meaning amid, among (cp. Germ. mit, Eng. 
mid in midwife). Hence properly only with plurals or collectives 
(so in Hom. with gen. and dat.) perá denotes participation, com- 
munity of action. med (Lesb. and other dialects) agrees in meaning 
with perá, but is of different origin. 
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1. perá with the Genitive 

Usually of persons and abstract nouns. 

Local: among, together with, as xa@juevos perà cy ÉXNev sitting among the 
rest P. R. 859e, 60ra« per éxelvov to sacrifice in company with them X. C. 
8.3.1; on the side of, as oi perà Kópov BápBapot the barbarians in the army 
of Cyrus X. À.1. 1. 10, perà ràv jóumpuévov moXeuety to wage war on the 
side of the wronged D. 9. 24, où perà roô mAýbovs without the consent of the 
people T. 3. 66; besides: "yevóuevos pera ToU Evverod kal duvarés showing 
himself powerful as well as sagacious 7.2.15. Accompanying circum- 
stances (concurrent act or State): perà xevdtvwv xrnodpevor (thy rá£&v) having 
acquired their position amid dangers D. 3.36, Ady merà póßov grief and 
terror 'T.7.75. Joint efficient cause: perà móvwv erevOepav érolncay THY 
‘Edda by (amid) struggles they freed Greece L.2.55. Conformity: pera 
Tay vópwv in accordance with the laws 3. 82. 


2. pera with the Dative (Locative) 
Chiefly Epic (usually with the plural or with the collective singular of persons 
or things personified, or of the parts of living objects): perà prnot pow 
Zemev he spake amid the suitors p 467, werd $pecl in their hearts A 245. 


3. perá with the Accusative 
Local: into the midst of: vexpods Épucav perà Mv 'AxeiQy they dragged the 
dead into the midst of the host of the Achaeans E 573; with an idea of 
purpose: ¿zar perà Nécropa. to go after (in quest of) Nestor K 73. Exten- 
sion over the midst of: perà mÀm06 throughout the multitude B 143. 
Phrase: perà xelpas Éxew to have in hand T. 1. 138. 
N. — From the use in per’ txv«. Baive coto he went after the steps of the goddess 
y 80 is derived the prose use: after (of time or rank), as pera rà Tpwikd after 
the Trojan war T. 2. 68, perà Geods yox) Gedrarov after the gods the soul is most 
divine P. L. 726. The range of perd ‘with acc. in Attic prose is not wide. 


4. perá in Composition 
Among (ueradidbvar give a share), after, in quest of (ueraméurer0a, send for). 
When one thing is among other things, it may be said to come after 
another, to succeed or alternate with it; hence of succession (weOnpepivds 
diurnus ; cp. ne? qpépav after daybreak), alteration or change (uera'ypá- 
pew rewrite, uerauéNew repent ie. care for something else). 
When contrasted with e$», perá often denotes, participation : ó péroxos 
the partner, ó cvvdy the companion. ob» often denotes something added. 
But merd is usually the prose preposition for có», though it does not 
mean inclusive of. 


1692. rapá (Hom. mapai Lat. por- in porrigere) alongside, by, near. 
Except with the accusative rapá is commonly used of persons and 
personified things. 

1. mapá with the (Ablatival) Genitive 
Usually coming or proceeding from a person, in Hom, also of things; cp. 
de chez. 
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a. Local: ol atroyodoivres rapa Bacthéws the deserters from the king X. A. 2. 1. 6. 
In poetry, where we might expect the dat. (1059 a): &ypero map "Hps lit. 
he awoke from the side of Hera O 5. In standard Attic prose =apá with the 
gen. of a thing is excessively rare. When so used, the thing is personified, 
or the thing implies a person (as móXs, ápx*, 6arpov). 

b. Author, Source (cp. 1410) : with verbs of receiving, taking, asking, learning, 
sending, ete.: mapà Mijdiwy rhv ápyiv éXAáufBavov Tlépca« the Persians 
wrested the empire from the Medes X. A. 8.4.8, rapa cod éuáÜouev we 
learned from you X. C. 2. 2. 6; 4 rapa T&v Gedy eüvou the good-will on 
the part of the gods D. 2. 1 (less commonly åró); with passives and in- 
transitives (instead of óró with the gen. of the agent): rà mapà ris rÜxus 
Swpnbérvra the gifts of Fortune I. 4. 20, .robro mapà wdvrwv ógoNoyebrac 
this is acknowledged on oll sides (on the part of all) L. 30. 12. 


2. wapd with the Dative 


Almost always of persons in standard Attic prose; ep. chez. 

a. Local: où rapa umrpl ctroÜvrat of males, GAG mapà TH Stdackddrw the boys do 
not eat with their mothers, but with their teachers X. C. 1. 2. 8, map’ ¿nol 
oxynvoty to mess with me (as chez mot) 6. 1. 40; of things: rà rapa Oaddrry 
xwpla the places along the sea X. A. T. 2. 25. 

b. Other relations: Possessor : +à uév xpüclov rapa Tory, of 8ë xlvdivor map iptv 
this man has the gold, you the dangers Aes.3. 240; of the superior in com- 
mand: oi mapa Bashe? Üvres those under the king X. A. 1.5.16; of the 
person judging: dvatrios mapà rots orparubras blameless in the opinion 
of the troops X. C. 1. 6. 10, óuoXoye?ra. rapa TG Ou it is agreed in the 
opinion of the people Lye. 54 (here rapá denotes the sphere of judgment); 
with the gen. after a passive (1692. 1. b) it denotes the source. 


3. mwapd with the Accusative 


a. Local; of motion to, in prose only of persons: ĝxe map’ éué come to me X. C. 
4. 5. 25; motion along, by, past. (a place) : rapa viv rretv sail along shore 
T. 6. 13; of parallel extent (along, alongside, beside) with verbs of motion 
and of rest (often the dat.), and often when no verb is used : íjvrep ZAaBov 
vaiv, ávé&ecav mapa TÓ rpomaiov the ship they captured they set up alongside 
of the trophy T. 2. 92, erev aórQ uévew map éavróv he told him to remain 
close by him X.C.1.4.18, rà meë[oy rò rapa róv rorapdy the plain extending 
along the river X. A.4.3.1, Rv rapa rùv 060v kpívy there was a spring by the 
road 1. 2. 13. Contrary to: mapa rods vóuovs j kar atrovs contrary to 
(i.e. going past) the laws or in accordance with them D. 23.20 ; in ad- 
dition to (along beside) : #xw mapà raüra &XXo re Méyew besides this I have 
to say something else P. Ph. 107 a. Phrase: map édlyov éroiotvro KAéavüpov 
they treated Cleander as of no account (cp. ‘next to nothing’) X. A. 6.6.11: 
b. Temporal: (duration) rapà rdvra rov xpóvor throughout the whole time D.5.2, 
(momentary) rapa rà 9ewá in the hour of danger Aes. 3. 170, map abrà Ta 
kuara atthe time of (ie. immediately after) the offences themselves D. 18. 13. 
c. Other relations: Cause = did: rapa rij» huerépāv duddecay in consequence of 
our negligence D. 4. 11, el rapa 7d mpoaicâéo bar kexddrdrar if it was prevented 
by being perceived in advance 19.42. Dependence: mapa rodro yéyove rà 
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TQ EM ývwv the fortunes of the Greeks depend on this D. 18.282. Meas- 
Ure: mapà pixpdy rOouer eEavdpawodicbjvar we had a narrow escape (came 
by alittle) from being enslaved I. 7.6, rapa rons by far T.2.8. Comparison: 
éšéracov map dXXqgÀa contrast with each other D. 18. 265, yer pelfwy 
Tapa Thy xabeorynxviay Spay stormy weather more severe than was to be ex- 
pected at the season then present T. 4.6. 


4. mapá in Composition 
Alongside, by, beside (rapiévar go alongside), beyond, past (mapekaóvew drive 
past), over (rapopâv overlook), aside, amiss (rapaxovery misunderstand). \ 


1693. «wept around (on all sides), about; cp. mép round about. 
Lat. per in permagnus. epi is wider than dudi: ep. X. Vect. 1. 7 ob 
mepíppvros oboa, orep voos . . . dudiOddatros yap rri it (Attica) ds not, 
like an island, surrounded by the sea... for it has the sea on two sides. 
On wepé post-positive, see 1665. I 


l. wept with the Genitive 

a. Local (poetic) : rept rpómios BeBaós riding on (astride) the keel e 180. 

b. Other relations: about, concerning (Lat. de), the subject about which an act 
or thought centres: mepl maTpióos uaxobuevo: fighting for their country T. 
6. 69 (cp. ùrép), Seloas rept rob viob fearing for his son X. C. 1. 4. 22, Xéyeuy 
mepl THs elpjyns to speak about peace T. 5. 55; rà mepi Twos instead of rà 
wept Tiva is used in the neighbourhood of a verb of saying or thinking (which 
takes mepi with gen.): rà cepl rijs dperijs the relations of virtue P. Pr. 300 e. 
Superiority (ep. 1402) : wepleror yuyak Qy elóos. thou dost surpass women in 
beauty c 248, rept mavrós roiovpevor regarding as (more than everything) 
all-important T. 2. 11 (cp. 1873). 


2. wept with the Dative 
a. Local: about: of arms, dress, etc., in prose :-orperrol mepè rots rpaxiAots Col- 
lars about their necks X.A.1.5.8, & wept rots eópactw &yovaw the clothes 
about their persons I. ep. 9. 10 (only case in the orators), wept Soup! A 303. 
b. Other relations (usually poetic): External cause: deloavres mep? rais vavalv 
afraid for their ships T.7.53 (with verbs of fearing, wept with the gen. is 
fear of or fear for). Inner impulse: epi répBe from fear A. Pers. 694. 


8. wepi with the Accusative 
Local: of position: &mérrecXay vais rept lleXomóvrugsor they despatched ships 
round about Peloponnese T. 2. 28, kovy wept rücav Thy ZweMav they settled 
all round Sicily 6.2; of persons: of mepl "Hpákevrov the followers of 
Heraclitus P. Crat. 440 c. 

. Indefinite statement of time and number: «epi dp@pov about dawn T. 6.101, 
wept éB8oujkovra, about seventy 1. 54. 

. Other relations : Occupation : oi mepl rhv poveixhy byres those who are engaged 
in liberal pursuits 1.9.4 ; connected with, of general relation (with refer- 
ence to): of vóuot ol wept rods "yápovs the laws about marriage P. Cr. 60 d, 
mepl 0cobs áceBésraro. most impious in regard to the gods X. H.2. 9. 63, 
Tà mepl Tas vais naval affairs T. 1. 18. Verbs of action (except verbs of 


Ë 


o 
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striving) prefer mepi with accus., verbs of perception, emotion, knowing, 
prefer rept with gen. But the cases often shift. 
4. mepi in Composition ` 
Around, about (mepiéxew surround), beyond, over (sepretvac excel ; and wepropav 
look beyond, overlook, suffer), (remaining) over (reprylyvecOae remain over, 
result, and excel), exceedingly (mepuxapás very glad). 


1694. «pé (Lat. pro, for) before. Cp. dvri, which is narrower in 
meaning. 
1. w@ó with the Genitive only 

a. Local: rpò rr áuatQv in front of the wagons X. C. 6. 2. 30. 

b. Temporal: mpd rfj uáxqs before the battle X. A. 1.7. 18. 

c. Other relations: Defence or care (cp. $ómép): OiakwóUvebew mpàó Bacrdéws to 
incur danger in defence of (prop. in front of) the king X. C. 8.8.4. Prefer- 
ence (cp. ávr0): of éracvodrres mpd õixarosúvns dbixlav those who laud injustice 
in preference to justice P. R. 3616, mpò morro? roretoOar to esteem highly 
(in preference to much) 1.5. 138, @wvety mpd rdvde to speak for them (as 
their spokesman) S. O. T. 10 (vri rõvõe = as their deputy, brép ravie as 
their champion). ` 

2. mpó in Composition 

Before, forward, forth (mpoáXNew put forward), for, in behalf of, in defence of,. 
in public (wpoayopebew give public notice), beforehand (mpó0qXos manifest 
beforehand), in preference (mpoowpete0a. choose in preference). 


1695. «pds (Hom. also mporí), at, by (fronting). Of like meaning, 
but of different origin, is Hom. rori. 


1. mpés with the Genitive 

a. Local (not common in prose): rò mpés éordpas retxos the wall facing the west 
X. H. 4. 4. 18, rà drotiyia Éxovres mpós roÜ morapod having the pack-animals 
on the side toward the river X. A. 2.2. 4. 

b. Other relations: Descent: mpòs rarpés on the father’s side Aes. 3.169. Char- 
acteristic : où yap Hv mpüs Tod Ktpouv rpómov for it was not the way of Cyrus 
X.A.1.2.11. Point of view of a person: mpós dvOpdrwv alcxpés base in 
the eyes of men 2.5.20. Agent as the source, with passive verbs (instead 
of bó): Guodoyetrat mpòs mávrov it is agreed by all 1.9.20; to the advantage 
of; crovdas roincdpevos pds OnBaiwy u&XXov 3) wpds éavrüv making a truce 
more to the advantage of the Thebans than of his own party X. H. 7. 1.17 ; 
in oaths and entreaties : mpòs dedy by the gods X. H.2. 4. 21. 

2. mpós with the Dative 

In a local sense, denoting proximity (generally, in prose, of towns or buildings, 
not of persons): mpds ry médex THY uáxqv ToetoGar to fight near the city 
T. 6.49 ; sometimes like èv, as mpòs lepots Tots kotvots dvareOfvar to be dedi- 
cated in the common shrines T. 8.57. Occupation: $v ddos tpds TQ NhuuarTı 
he was wholly intent upon his gain D. 19.127. In addition to: wpós aùroîs 
besides these T.7.57. In the presence of: mpós TQ diacryrG Aéyew to speak ` 
before the arbitrator D. 39. 22. 
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9. mpós with the Accusative 

a. Local (direction toward or to, strictly fronting, facing): ùuâs ütouev mpòs 
abro/s we will lead you to them X. A.'1. 6. 6, mpós vórov (toward the) south 
T. 3. 6, iévac mpds rovs moNeulovs to go against the enemy X. A. 2. 6. 10. 

b. Temporal (rare): mpós 2uépav toward daybreak X. H. 2. 4. 6. 

c. Other relations: friendly or hostile relation: mpòs éué Méyere speak to me 
X.C. 6. 4. 19, duMà pds duds friendship with you I. 5. 82, &xOpa pads rods 
' Apyelovs enmity to the Argives T. 2. 68, but h mpòs quads €x0pà our enmity 
6. 80, 3$ dméx0eia mpds rods OnBalovs our enmity to the Thebans and the 
enmity of the Thebans to us D. 18. 36. With words of hating, 
accusing, and their opposites, pós is used either of the subject or of 
the object or of both parties involved. With words denoting warfare 
Tpós indicates a double relation, and the context must determine which 
party is the aggressor or assailant: vavuaxià KopivOlwy rpds Kepkupalovs 
a sea-fight between the Corinthians and the Corcyreans T.1.13 (here 
kal often suffices, as 6 Aaxedayovlwy kal "Hrelwy róňepos X. H. 8.2.81). 
Relation in general: ovdéy aór@ mpós rjv mÓMw écTiv he has nothing to do 
with the city D. 21. 44, mpós rods 8cobs ebceBs €xew to be pious toward the 
gods Lyc. 15. Purpose: pós ví; to what end ? X. C. 6. 3. 20, pds xápw 
Aéyew to speak in order to court favour D. 4. 51; with a view to (often 
nearly = did): mpòs rabra BovdeverGe eó wherefore be well advised T. 4. 87, 
mpds Ta mapóvra in consequence of the present circumstances 6.41, Con- 
formity: mpds rà» átlàv according to merit X.C. 8. 4. 29. Standard of 
judgment: ovdé rpds dpytpiov Thv eddatporlay expivoy nor did they estimate 
happiness by the money-standard I. 4. 76, x ópà ws rpds rò Mos THY TONI- 
TOv édaxlorn G territory very small in proportion to the number of its 
citizens 4. 107; and hence of comparison : of $avAórepot TÔ» dvOpwrwy T pos 
Toùs guverwrépous . . . duewov oixodor ras wodes the simpler class of men, in 
comparison with the more astute, manage their public affairs better T. 8.37. 
Exchange: *dovas mpds hõoväs xaradddrTecbar to exchange pleasures for 
pleasures P. Ph. 69a. 


4. wpds in Composition 
To, toward  (mpoceXaóvew drive to, mpoorpérev turn toward), in addition 
(mpochapBdvev take in addition), against (mpooxpotey strike against, bé 
angry with). Often in the general sense of additionally, qualifying the 
whole sentence rather than the verb. 


1696. civ (Older Attic wv; ep. lon. £vvós from Kovos = kotvós, 
Lat. ewm) with. 


L. eóv with the Instrumental Dative only. 
a. In standard (i.e. not Xenophontic) prose eóv has been almost driven out 
of use by uerá. It is used (1) in old formulas, as ody (rois) 0eots ‘with the | 
help of the gods, adv (rots) bros in arms, etc. (of things attached to a 
person), od» vQ intelligently ; (2) of sum totals (along with, including), as 
GREEK GRAM, — 25 
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adv Tots Épyois mAéov Ñ éka Tddavra Éxev he has more than ten talents in- 
terest included 1). 28. 13. 

b. súv is usually poetic (rare in comedy) and Xenophontic ; it is often used in 
the formulas of a (1) and of persons and things personified. Its older and 
poetic meaning is along with (of something secondary or added to the 
action) and with the help of. So in Xen,: together with, along with: ev 
Th yuval Geurvety to sup with your wife X.C. 6. 1.49; to reinforce the sim- 
ple dative : áxoXovOetv aby rim, wopeverOar avy Tim (1524); with the collat- 
eral notion of help : with the aid of, as cov éxeluy udxerOar to fight with his 
help X. C. 5.3. 5. 

c. Means and Instrument (regarded as accompaniments of an action: the comi- 
tative instrumental): 7 xrfjots abrdv orev oddauds civ T Bla, ddd u&XNov 
cv TH evepyerla they (friends) are acquired, not by forcible means, but by 
kindness X. C. 8. 7. 13. 

d. Manner: ody yédwre Abov they went laughing X. A. 1.2.18. In conformity 
with (opp. to rapá): odk émérpeye TO Shuw rapa robs vduous ymólo aca, 
GNA ody Trois vónois HravTidOy KTA. he did not permit the people to vote 
contrary to the laws, but, in conformity with them, opposed himself, etc. 
X. M. 4. 4.2. 


2. viv in Composition 
Together with (cvuBwÜr live with, cvpmropeterOac march in company with), to- 
gether (cvuBáXNew conicere), completely (cuurdrnpody fill up), contraction 
in size (svyréuvew cut short), and generally of union or connection. Stand- 
ard prose uses gvr- freely. 


1697. imép (Hom. also jme(p) over, Lat. super. For the contrast with 

èri, see 1689. 

š l. $mép with the Genitive 

a. Local: from over: brép r&v ükpov karéBawov they came down over the heights 
T. 4. 25; over, above: trép rijs xupns yhħoġos fjv above the village was a 
hill X. A. 1. 10. 12. 

b. Other relations: in defence of, on behalf of: maxóuevos bmép buv fighting 
for you (standing over to protect) P. L. 642 e ; in place of, in the name of: 
eyo Xé£o kal ómëp cob kal mèp judy I will speak both for you and for our- 
selves X. C. 3. 3. 14. Purpose: brép roô raira Xafeiv in order to get this 
D. 8. 44; concerning, about (often = rept in Demos. and the later orators ; 
in inscr. after 300 B.C.): póßos úrèp roi uéAXovros fear for the future: 
T. 7. 71, uh wept TOv dixalov pnd drép ray to "pa'yudárwv not about your. 
just claims nor about your foreign interests D. 6. 35. 


2. rép with the Accusative 
a. Local: trép odd» éBicero he passed over the threshold v 03, of brép 'EXM- 
e Tovrov oikoÜyres those who dwell beyond the Hellespont X. A. 1. 1. 9. 
b. Temporal (= vpó) rare: trép rà Mydcxd before the Persian wars T. 1. A1. 
ce Measure: rèp ducv more than half X. C. 3.3. 4T, )mép üv6pemrov beyond 
the power of man P. L. 839d. 
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3. mép in Composition 
Over, above (dmepBaddev cross over, trepéxe trans, hold over, intr. be above), 
in behalf of, for (Sreppaxety poet. fight for), exceedingly (mep@povety: be 
over-pruud). 


1698, iró (Hom. also órai, Lesbian ta-), under, by, Lat. sub. 


1. mó with the Genitive 

a. Local (rare in Attic prose): out from under (poet., cp. dréx): péet kphvn brò 
agnelous a spring flows out from a cave (140, Xagóv Body nò audkys taking . 
an ox from a wagon X. A. 6. 4.25; under (of rest): rà brd yijs (a fixed 
phrase) äravra all things under the earth P. A. 18 b. 

b. Other relations (metaphorically under the agency of): Direct agent (with 

` passives and with verbs having a passive force); contrast did, 1685. 2.d : 

owhévres bed cod saved by you X. A.2. 5. 14, ale6ópuevos ùr adropbdoy in- 
formed by deserters T. 5.2, eð dxovew brs ávOpdmev to be well spoken of 
by men X. A. 7.7. 23. With passive nouns: 4j trd MeMjrov ypapy the in- 
dictment brought by Meletus X.M.4. 4. 4, kdfjoes brò rfjs BovMjs invitation 
by the Senate D.19.32. External cause: daddero bad Xipoó perished of 
hunger X. A. 1. 5. 5, oùx érl odd br rv imméwy éfióvres not going out far 
because of the cavalry T. 6.37. Internal cause: ómàó rÓv peylerov vikgÜévres, 
ripis kal õéovs kal àeMas constrained by the strongest motives, honour and 
fear and profit T. 1.70. External accompaniment, as pressure, in éró£evov 
rd uacTtyov they shot under the lash X. A. 9. 4. 25; sound, in órò abAgrGv 
to the accompaniment of flute-players T. 5. 70; light, in ómà pavod mopeter Oa, 
to go with a torch X. M. L.5.7. Manner: bd orovdijs hastily T. 3.38. 


N. 1.— óró with the genitive of a thing personifies the thing. The things so 
personified are (1) words implying a person, as Xóyo, (2) external circum- 
stances, as cvudopd, klvòūvos, vóuos, (3) natural phenomena, as xeusóv, (4) emo- 
tions, as $66vos, The dative may also be employed. See 1493, 1494. 


N. 2. — On sé to express the personal agent with the perf. pass. see 1493. 


2. imó with the Dative 

a. Local: under (of rest): éordvat tad rim dévdpy to stand under a tree P. Phil. 
38c. ëmó of place is more common with the dative than with the, genitive. 

b. Other relations: Agent (poetic, except with verbs signifying to educate): vd 
maidorplBy dya6G reradevuévos educated under (the guidance of) a good 
master P. Lach. 184e. Codperative cause (poet.): B9 bm’ dpuipou Tour he 
went under a blameless convoy Z 111. Subjection: of mà Bacide? óvres the 
subjects of (i.e. those under) the king X. C. 8. 1. 6, ig abrQ mouvjcacÜn to 
bring under his own power D.18. 40. 


3. nó with the Accusative 


a. Local: Motion under: ùr ajrüv (ròv AóQov) oTíjcüs Tò erpárevua. halting the 
army under the hill X. A.1.10.14. Motion down under (poet.): eiu xd 
yatay I shall go down under the earth 2:833. Extension or position: ai 
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bd 7d öpos kOgac the villages at the foot of the mountain X. A.7. 4. 5. 
Proximity: droxeuévy $ EĞßora brò rhv Arthy Euboea lying close by 
(under) Attica I.4. 108. 

b. Temporal (of time impending or in progress): tad wixra at the approach of 
night (sub noctem) T. 2. 92, brd vixra during the night Hat. 9. 58, bro rdv 
elphvay at the time of the peace Y. 4. 177. 

c. Other relations. Subjection: $70 e$&s roetoPa to bring under their own 
sway T. 4. 60. 

4. ró in Composition 

Under (broribéva: place under), behind (broħeimeiw leave behind), secretly (cp. 
underhand ; troréureyv send as a spy), gradually (droxaraBalvev descend 
by degrees), slightly (iropalvev shine.a little) ; of accompaniment (trddev 
accompany with the voice); of an action performed by another (taroxnptrre- 
Oat have oneself proclaimed by the herald). 


IMPROPER PREPOSITIONS 


1699. Improper prepositions do not form compounds (1647). 


1700. With the Genitive. 

The list below contains some of the adverbial words used as prepositions. 

[The more important words are printed in fat type. An asterisk denotes 
words used only in poetry.] 

áyxo) near, poet. and Ionic (also with dat.). &vev without, except, besides, 
away from, rarely after its case. dvria, àvrlov facing, against, poet. and Ionic 
(also with dat.). “rep without, apart from, away from. | &xpv and péxpr as far 
as, until (of place, time, and number).  8íxq» after the manner of (accus. of 
Sig). Stxa* apart from, unlike, except. &yyós near (with dat. poetical). elow 
(ow) within. éxás far from, poetic and Ionic. éxarépwhev on both sides of. 
èkrós without. —tpmpocOcv before. évavriov in the presence of (poet. against, 
gen. or dat.). “vega, Évekev (Ion. etveka, etvekev) on account of, for the sake of, 
with regard to, usually postpositive. From such combinations as rovrov évexa 
arose, by fusion, the illegitimate preposition ovvexa (found chiefly in the texts of 
the dramatists). čvepðe* beneath. èvrós within. &&e out of, beyond (of time), 
except. e000 straight to. ^ karavrikp? over against. ^ kpó$a, Ná8pg unbeknown 
io. perats between.  péxpv as far as. vbogc* apart from. émobev behind. 
Tpos* before. méňas* near (also with dat.). mépa beyond (ultra). ^ mépàv 
across (trans). | mXQv except, as mahy dvdparbdwy except slaves X. A. 2. 4. 27. 
Often an adverb or conjunction : marri ov mahy uol it is clear to everybody 
except me P. R. 529 a.  mXqgoíov near (also with dat.).  óppe, mpósw far 
from.  mpiv*. before (Pindar). exeàóv* near. rHre* far from. xápw for the 
sake of (accus. of xápis), usually after its case. xwpls without, separate from. 


1701. With the Dative. 
dpa together with, at the same time with. spot together with, close to. 


1702. With the Accusative. 
ås to, of persons only, used after verbs expressing or implying motion. Prob- 
ably used especially in the language of the people. : 
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THE VERB: VOICES 
ACTIVE VOICE 


1703. The active voice represents the subject as performing the 
action of the verb: Aoíe I wash. 


a. Under action is included being, as 7; ó00s uaxpá éore the way ts long. 
1704. Active verbs are transitive or intransitive (920). 


1705. The action of a transitive verb is directed immediately 
upon an object, as rértw róv rata Í strike the boy. 


1706. The object of a transitive verb is always put in the 
accusative (1553). 


1707. The action of an intransitive verb is not directed immedi- 
ately upon an object. The action may be restricted to the subject, 
as ddy I am in pain, or it may be defined by an oblique case or by 
a preposition with its case, as ddy& rois rédus I have a pain in my 
feet, adtxero eis riv rów he arrived at the city. 


1708. Many verbs are used in the active voice both transitively and intran- 
sitively. ` So, in English, turn, move, change. Cp. 1557 ff. 

a. The distinction between transitive and intransitive verbs is à grammatical 
. convenience, and is not founded on an essential difference of nature. 


1709. Active verbs ordinarily transitive are often used intransitively : 

a. By the ellipsis of a definite external object, which in some cases may be 
employed, as dyew (Tò orpdrevya) march, aipew (riv äyxüpav) hoist the anchor, 
(ras vats) get under sail, start, dwaipey (ras vats, róv erparóv) sail away, march 
away, diye (rdv Blov) live, ¿Xaóyea (roy Urmov) ride, (rò dppa) drive, (róv 
orparov) march, karate (rods immous, rà Šmotúyta) halt, karéxev (rfjv vaüv) put 
in Shore, vpocéxew (àv voüv) pay attention, reevr&v (7dv Blov) die. ‘The original 
sense has often been so completely forgotten that it becomes possible to say 
afpew TQ erparQ set out with the army T. 2. 12, ékabvov ldpobyr TQ inte riding 
with his horse in a sweat X. A. 1. 8. 1. 

b. mpárrew, Éxew with adverbs often mean to keep, ‘to be: e mpürrew fare 
well, kaXQs Éxew be well (bene se habere), Éxew ovrws be so. So when a 
reflexive pronoun is apparently omitted: £x' avroð stop there! D. 45. 26. 

c. Many other transitive verbs may be used absolutely, i.e. with no definite 
object omitted, as vixüv be a victor, ddixeiv be guilty. Cp. ‘amare’ be in 
love, ‘drink’ be a drunkard. This is. especially the case in compounds, e.g. of 
àAXárTew, dvbew, Siddvat, kMvew, AauBdver, etre, pevyvóvas. 2 a 

d. In poetry many uncompounded transitive verbs are used intransitively. 
Many intransitive verbs become transitive when compounded with a prep., espe- 
cially when the compound has a transferred sense, 1559. In some verbs 1st 
aorist and ist perfect are transitive, 2d aorist and 2d perfect are intransitive. 
Cp. 819. 
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1710. Instead of the active, a periphrasis with ylyvec@ac may be used, often 
to express solemnity.  umvvral ylyvovra: they turned informers T. 3. 2, uh bBpi~- 
orhs yévyn ‘do not be guilty of outrage’ S. Aj. 1092. 


1711. Causative Active. — The active may be used of an action 
performed at the bidding of the subject: Kipos rà BaciAe karékavaev 
Cyrus burnt down the palace (i.e. had it burnt down) X. A. 1.4. 10. 
So with droxreive put to death, 0&zrew bury, oixodopety build, wadevery 
instruct, àvakgpórrew publicly proclaim. 


1712. An infinitive limiting the meaning of an adjective is usually active 
where English employs the passive (cp. 2006). 


MIDDLE VOICE 


1713. The middle voice shows that the action is performed with 
special reference to the subject: Actpa: I wash myself. 


1714. The middle represents the subject as doing something in which he is 
interested. He may do something to himself, for himself, or he may act with 
something belonging to himself. 


1715. The future middle is often (807), the first aorist middle is 
almost never, used passively. 


1716. The object of the middle (1) may belong in the sphere of the subject, 
as his property, etc.: Aovoua tas xetpas I wash my hands, or (2) it may be 
brought into the sphere of the subject: robs ómMiras uereméuyavro they sent for : 
the hoplites, or (8) it may be removed from the sphere of the subject : áro8ióouat 
rhv oik(av I sell my house (lit. give away). Here the object is also the property | 
of the subject. 


1717. The Direct Reflexive Middle represents the subject as acting 
directly on himself. Self is here the direct object. So with verbs 
expressing external and natural acts, as the verbs of the toilet: 
dArcipec Ga anoint oneself, odobu wash oneself; and koepuetoÜo. adorn 
oneself, orepuvotabu crown oneself; yvpvdlerOa exercise oneself. 

a. The direct reflexive idea is far more frequently conveyed by the active 
and a reflexive pronoun, 1723. 

b. The part affected may be added in the accusative: éralearo róv unpóv he 
smote his thigh X. C. 7. 8. 6. 


1718. So with many other verbs, as tcrac@a: stand (place oneself), rpé- 
meo0a. turn (lit. turn oneself), dndodcGa show oneself, rárrec0a. post oneself, 
drodoyetoOar defend oneself (argue oneself off ), $alvec0a. show oneself, appear, 
mapackevá (eo8a. prepare oneself, ¿mó)NXuc0a, destroy oneself, perish. 


1719. The Indirect Reflexive Middle represents the subject as 
acting for himself, with reference to himself, or with something belonging 
to himself. Self is often here the indirect object. So «opüeo0ac pro- 
vide for oneself (mopítew provide), pvrdrrecOa guard against (pvddrrew 
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keep guard), aipetcba. choose (take for oneself), napéxeoOur furnish (rapé 
xew offer, present). 


1720. Cases in which the object is to be removed from the sphere of the 
subject may be resolved into the dative for oneself (1483): Thv pg6Uulüv ¿mo- 
6écóa. to lay aside your indolence D.8.46, érpéjavro rods imméās they routed 
the cavalry T. 6. 98, rods éxOpods duiverda to ward off the enemy for them- 
selves, i.e. to defend themselves against the enemy 1. 144. . 

1721. 'The middle often denotes that the subject acts with something be- 
longing to himself (material objects, means, powers). It is often used of acts 
done willingly. Thus, rapéxecda: furnish from one's own resources, émaryyédne- 
chai promise, make profession of, rí0ec0a. rhv Wipov give one's vote, Tiber Oar rà 


ür^a ground arms, drodeliacOar yrdpnv set forth one’s opinion, hapBdver bal tivos _ 


put one's hand on (seize) something. Thus, éoracpévo: rà lon having drawn 
their swords X.A.7.4.16, maias ékkekopwopévo, cav. they had removed their 
children T. 2, 78, rporator orncdpevor having set up a trophy X. H.2.4. 7, öra 
mwoptoacba to procure arms for themselves T. 4. 9, ómMràs pereréwparo he sent 
Sor hoplites 7. 81, yuvaika Fyaybuny I married L. 1. 6. 


1722. Under the indirect middle belong the periphrases of moeto@ar with 
verbal nouns instead of the simple verb (ep. 1754). moreîv with the same nouns 
means to bring about, effect, fashion, ete. 
elphyny moet Qa. make peace (of one nation at war with another). 
elpjynv mowiv bring about a peace (between opponents, nations at war: of an 

individual). 

Ojpay morða: (= 0np&v) hunt, 6jpàv mowtv arrange a hunt. 

Myov vows Gar (= Néyew) deliver a speech, Nvyov wowiv compose a speech. 
vavpax lay wovetobar (= vavpaxely) fight a naval battle. 

vavuaxiav mowty bring on a naval battle (of the commander). 

$00» movie Bar (= ddever) make a journey, ó00v moiety build a road. 
TÓNeuov moeio bar wage war, móNegoy rowiv bring about a war. 

crovdas moteo, conclude (make) a treaty, or truce. 

orovdas motety bring about a tréaty, or truce. 


1723. Active and Reflexive. — Instead of the direct middle the 
active voice with the reflexive pronoun is usually employed; often 
of difficult and unnatural actions (especially with a$rós éavróv, etc.). 

Ta öra mapébocav kal odds adrovs they surrendered their arms and them- 
selves T. 4. 38, podwoads aùòróv hiring himself out D. 19. 29 (not podwoduevos, 
which means hiring for himself), karaħéħuke hv aùròs abrod Suvacrelavy he him- 
self has put an end to his own sovereignty Aes. 3.233, Ariuwxev éavróv he has 
dishonoured himself D. 21.108. But regularly drdéyxeoGa hang oneself (1717). 

a. The active and a reflexive pronoun in the gen. or dat. may be used for 
the simple middle when the reflexive notion is emphatic: karaMemew ovyypdu- 
para éavrGv to leave behind them their written compositions P. Phae. 257 d. 

1724. Middle and Reflexive. — The reflexive pronoun may be used with 


the middle : éavràv ázokpómrec6at to hide himself P. R. 893 c ; often for emphasis, 
as in contrasts: oi ué» pāri Baso Kehedoai Tua émpdéae airdy Képy, of 8 


‘ 
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éavrü» émurQáfacfa. some say that the king issued orders for some one to slay 
him (Artapates) over (the body of) Cyrus, while others say that he slew himself 
with his own hand X. A. 1. 8.29, cp. also ri rhv mów mpoafjke moiy, ápxiv kal 
Tupavrtéa T Qy ‘EAdjvev ópGcav éavrQ karackevatóuevoy bÜusr ov; what did 4t be- 
seem the city to do when it saw Philip compassing for himself dominion and 
despotic sway over the Greeks ? D. 18. 60. 


1725. The Causative Middle denotes that the subject has something done 
by another for himself: éyó ydp ce raüra é0iaiáum» for I had you taught this 
X. C. 1. 6. 2, raparldecGat a?rov to have food served up 8. 6. 12, dco, óma åpýpn- 
rat, Tax Adda croujcovrau all who have had their arms taken from them will soon 
get others made 6.1.12, éavrQ anri» xarecxevdcaro he had a tent prepared for 
himself 2. 1. 30. 


a. This force does not belong exclusively to the middle; cp. 1711. 


1726. Reciprocal Middle.— With a dual or plural subject the 
middle may indieate a reciprocal relation. So with verbs of con- 
tending, conversing (questioning, replying), greeting, embracing, etc. 
The reciprocal middle is often found with compounds of à. 


ol dO\yral Wywrltovro the athletes contended T. 1. 6, karaerávres éuáxovro when 
they had got into position they fought 1.49, àvip dvipi duehéyorro they conversed 
man with man 8. 98, émiuelyvucbar dddprors to have friendly intercourse with one 
another X. C. 7.4.5, raüra dcavepodyrar they will divide this up among themselves 
L. 21.14. So airiécGac accuse, Xopalvec 0a. maltreat, wéuperOar blame, åp- 
AGoGat vie, mapaxedederOar encourage one another. 

a. The active may also be employed, as rodeyety wage war. 
b. . Some of these verbs have a passive aorist form, as 6eXéx0mv (812). 


1727. The reciprocal relation may also be expressed (1) by the use of the re- 
flexive pronoun (cp. 1724) with the active: $60voüci éavrois they are mutually 
envious X. M.3. 5.16; (2) by the use of dAXjXev, etc., with the active: dupi- 
oPyrodper àXNfNois we are at variance with one another P. Phae. 263a; (3) by 
repetition of the noun: mrwxds trwxG $0ovée. = beggars envy each other Hesiod 
W.D. 26. The reflexive pronouns and 4A\7)w», etc., may also be added to the 
middle. 


1728. Differences between Active and Middle. — As contrasted with the 
active, the middle lays stress on the conscious activity, bodily or mental partici- 
pation, of the agent. ^ 

In verbs that possess both active and middle: Bovdeter@ar deliberate, BovXei- 
ew plan, ora60uàr measure, crabpaoba: calculate, ekomeiv look at, cxowetoba 
consider, čxecða cling to, waveoOa: cease (1794. 14). The force of the middle 
often cannot be reproduced in translation (dkover@ar, TindcOar, dpiOyetrOa, d- 
mopeis@ac), and in some other cases it may not have been felt, as in óp&c0o: 
in poetry (spoopéc6a: occurs in prose). 

a. Many such verbs form their futures from the middle: áxojcopau, Goopat, 
dpapriooua. See 805. 

b. In verbs in -evw, the middle signifies that the subject is acting in a manner 
appropriate to his state or condition : modtrevew be a citizen, montrever Oat act as 
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a citizen, perform one's civic duties; mpecBevter be an envoy, mpeoPeverbar nego- 
tiate as envoy or send envoys (of the State in its negotiations). But this force of 
the middle is not always apparent. 


1729. Middle Deponents (810) often denote bodily or mental action 
(feeling and thinking): dAAeo0«. jump, céreoÜox fly, dpyeiobar dance, 
olxeoQa, be gone, OépkeaUo, look; BoóXcaÜa. wish, aichdvecOu perceive, 
axpoacba listen, péppeo bar blame, oiecbar conjecture, think (lit. take 
omens for oneself, from õpis, Lat. avis, auspicium), yerbas consider ; 
ddodipcabar lament. 

a. Some of the verbs denoting a functional state or process have the middle 
either in all forms or only in the future. 

b. Verbs denoting bodily activity regularly have a middle future, 805—806. 


1730. Deponent verbs are either direct or indirect middles; direct: ýms- 
xveto ba. undertake, promise (lit. hold oneself under) ; indirect: xrécOa acquire 
for oneself, eywriferOac contend (with one's own powers). 


1731. The middle may denote more vigorous participation on the part of 
the subject than the active: ce$ec0a. dart, but 6éew run. 


1732. 'The active is often used for the middle when it is not of practical 
importance to mark the interest of the subject in the action. The active implies 
what the middle expresses. So with ueramépmew send Jor T. 7. 15, ó9Nócavres rhv 
yvépav setting forth their opinion 3. 81, rporatov orícavres setting up atrophy 7.5. 


1733. The passive form may have reflexive force, as xiyn@fvar set oneself in 
motion, admaddayfvar remove oneself, évavrus0sve« oppose oneself, a«w0$rva. save 
oneself (od057. save yourself P. Cr. 44 b). Some of these middle passives may 
take the accusative, as alcxuvOqvar be ashamed before, $of0fjvu. be afraid of, 
karamNyfjval wa be amazed at some one. See 814 ff. 


1734. List of the chief verbs showing important differences of meaning 
between active and middle. It will be noted that the active is often transitive, 
the middle intransitive. : 

l. eipetv take; aipetsÜn. choose. 

2. &p$vev ri Tue ward off something from some one, ápóvew rw help some 
one; dáygóvecÜal re defend oneself against something, dpivectal Tua requite 
some one. z 

9. &moBoüvo« give back ; ámoóóc0a. sell (give away for one’s profit). 

4. &mrew attach; drrecGal rivos touch. 

6. üpxew begin, contrasts one beginner of an action with another, as &pxeiw 
voMéuov take the aggressive, strike the first blow (bellum movere), &ápxew Xóyov 
be the first to speak, $pxe xepOv adlkwv he began an unprovoked assault L. 4. 11; 
äpxerða make one's own beginning, as contrasted with the later stages, as 
EpxerOar rodduou begin warlike operations (bellum incipere), ëpxes0a ToU Xóyov 
begin one’s speech. | roXéuov oùk &p£ouev, &pxouévovs 86 duivotpeda we shall not take 
the initiative in the war, but upon those who take it up we shall retaliate T. 1. 144. 

6. yapetv marry (of the man. ducere) ; yaneto a, marry (of the woman, nubere). 

7. ypadev vóuov propose a law (said of the maker of a Jaw whether or not he 
is himself subject to it); ypdder@a: ypaġhv draw up an indictment for a public 
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offence, ypdgeoGal reva bring suit against some one (have him written down in 
the magistrates! records). 

8. Saveitey (make of anything a ddvos loan) i.e. put out at interest, lend ; 
Savelfen0ac« (have a óávos made to oneself) have lent to one, borrow at interest. 

9. BudLev give judgment; Oudifes0a« (Blcmv vul) go to law with a person, 
conduct a case (properly get some one to give judgment). 

10. émufypitev put to vote (of the presiding officer); éemwy¢lyecbar vote, 
decree (of the people). 

11. Éxew hold; £xec0al Twos hold on to, be close to. 

12. 6Unv sacrifice; OterOa take auspices (of a general, etc.). 

18. probody (put a ws, rent, on anything) i.e. let for hire (locare); mobot- 
cba (lay a pics Upon oneself) i.e. hire (conducere). Cp. 1723. 

14. «aiev make to cease, stop (trans.); wavecOar cease (intr.). But mae 
‘Aéywr stop talking. . 

15. qwelOav persuade; mel0esQa, obey (persuade oneself); mémod0a I trust. 

16. miévav vópov frame or propose a law for others (said of the lawgiver, 
legem ferre or rogare); ri0ec0a« vóuov make a law for one's own interest, for 
one's own State (said of the State legislating, legem sciscere or iubere). adrods 
(&ypádovus vóuovs) ol ävðpwro: Éücvro . . . Beoùs opar robs vóuovs robrovs rois ávOpió- 
mots Getvac men did not make the unwritten laws for themselves, but I think the 
gods made these laws for men X. M. 4. 4. 19. 

17. tipmpeiv.rim avenge some one, Tipwpeîv Tud Tim punish A for B's satisfac- 
tion; rinwpetcbat tia avenge oneself on (punish) some one. : 
18. rivew àíkm» pay a penalty (poenas dare); rlyerOai Sixyny exact a penalty 

(poenas sumere). 

19. vddrrevy tind watch some one ; puddrrecOal riva be on one’s guard-against: 
some one. 

20. xpüv give an oracle, and lend; xp&c0a. consult an oracle, and use. 


PASSIVE VOICE 


1735. The passive voice represents the subject as acted on: 


édOovy, EwOodvro, ératov, éxaiovto they pushed, were pushed, they struck, 
were struck X. C. 7.1. 38. 


a. The passive has been developed from the middle. With the exception 
of some futures and the aorist, the middle forms do duty as passives: aipetrar 
takes for himself, i.e. chooses, and is chosen. (For this development of the 
passive, cp. the reflexive use in se trouver, sich finden.) So xéxvrat has 
poured itself, hus been poured. In Homer there are more perfect middles used 
passively than any other middle tenses. Cp. 802. 

b. Uncompounded éoxéuny sometimes retained its use as a passive. ¿sxé0nv 
is late. 


1736. The passive may have the sense allow oneself to be, get oneself: 
eEdyovrés Te kal é£a'yóucvot carrying and allowing ourselves to be carried across 
the border P. Cr. 48d, dmexOjoe T'opyle you will incur the hatred of Gorgias 
P. Phil. 58 c. 

1737. Many future middle forms are used passively (807 ff.). 
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1738. The future middle forms in -coza: are developed from the present 
stem, and express durative action ; the (later) future passives in -ropat -Ojoopac 
are developed from the aorists in -yv and -é@yv, and are aoristic, This difference 
in kind of action is most marked when the future middle forms are used passively, 
but it is not always found. roîs Años £upptá x ots rapáóevypa capes karaoTHoare, ds 
àv dploryra:, Gavdre (nuuocópevov give to the rest of the allies a plain example that 
whoever revolts shall be punished (in each case) with death T. 3.40, éùv Gd, 
baváry LnuwOhcera if he is convicted, he will be punished (a single occurrence) 
with death 3). 93. 80, ó Sixaos pacriydcerat, orpeBdocerat, Sedjoerar, exxavOyoerat 
Trepbaruds the just man will be scourged, racked, fettered, will have his eyes 
burnt out P. R. 361 e, riwhooua: I shall enjoy honour, rivnPjoopar I shall be 
honoured (on a definite occasion), ó$eMjcoua: I shall reccive lasting benefit, 
dpaArnOhoouat I shall be benefited (on a definite occasion). Cp, 808, 809, 1911. 


1739. The second aorist passive was originally a second aorist active (of 
the -m form) that was used intransitively to distinguish it from the transitive 
first aorist, as ¢pyva showed, é$ávq» appeared; epbeipa destroyed, éb6ápyv am 
destroyed; é&émdrnka was terrified, é£erNá&yuv was alarmed. So éóáqv learned, 
éppiny flowed. Cp. tornoa placed, tony stood (819). 

1740. In Hom. all the second aorist forms in -yv are intransitive except 
érhiyny and érimny was struck. Most of the forms in -6yv are likewise intransi- 
tive in Hom., as épdvOnv appeared (in Attic was shown). 


1741. The perfect passive in the third singular with the dative of the agent 
(1488) is often preferred to the perfect active of the first person. Thus rémpaxrat 
por it has been done by me is more common than rérpāya or mérpixa I have done. 


1742. The passive may be passive of the middle as well as passive of the 
active: aipe?ra: is taken or is chosen, Bidgerar does violence or suffers violence 
(is forced), dpé0n was taken or was chosen, éypdgn was written or was indicted 
(yéypayua is commonly middle). "The use of the passive as passive of the 
middle is post-Homeric. 

a. When deponent verbs have a passive force, the future and aorist have the 
passive form: éBidoOqv I suffered violence (was forced), but éBiacdunv I did 
violence. This holds when there was once an active form. Cp. also ripwpeto bar, 
ueram éumeo Oar, wyblferbat, kv«relo bat. . 

b. The aorist passive may have a middle sense (814). 


1743. The direct object of an active verb becomes the subject of 
the passive: $ êmoroàù brò rod SidacKdAov ypaderat the letter is written 
by the teacher (active ó &iáckaXos ypdder riv éxioToAyy). 


1744. The cognate accusative may become the subject of the 
passive: móAegos émoAep9m war was waged P. Menex. 243 e (mó)euov 
voAeuetv, 1564). 


1745. Active or middle verbs governing the genitive or dative 

` may form (unlike the Latin use) a personal passive, the genitive or 

dative (especially if either denotes a person) becoming the subject 
of the passive. 
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a. With the genitive: dpxev, ?yyegoveew, karaópovetv, xararyedar, karaymlteuw 
(karaxról fea 024), duenrety. 

b. With the dative: daecdety, dmurreiv, éyxadetv, émeBovdeverr, émiripüp, dverdifev, 
Tu TEUeLV, Trokeuetv, dOovetv. 

c. Examples: oóx #Ë[ouy oroi Tryeuovevec0at 0! pv. they did. not think it right 
to be governed by us T. 3. 61, éxetvos karenoicón he was condemned X. H. 
5. 2. 30, but 6ávaros aór&v kareyvócón the penalty of death was pronounced 
against them L. 13. 89 (pass. of karayvôvaı 6árarov adr&y), Spa uiv Bov- 
Never Oat brép Hudy abr Qv ui) kara pornüQuev it is time for us to take counsel 
Jor ourselves that we may not be brought into contempt X. A. 5. 7. 12, wone- 
Kovrar pev rò rv Thy x dpav abr dv mepiowoóvrwv, dmiotoovrat ë dp’ &mávrev 
they are warred against by those who dwell around their country, and are 
distrusted by all I. 5. 40, môs àv éreBotdeved ri abri, ë re wh kal éreBoudevOny 
ùr abro; how could I have plotted against him, unless I had been plotted 
against by him ? Ant. 4. B. 5, pbovnbels trò ro0 ' Odvecéws envied by Odysseus 
X. M. 4. 2. 33 (contrast Lat. invidetur mihi ab aliquo). 


N.— The above principle does not hold when the accusative of an external 
object intervenes between the verb and the dative. 


1746. A verb governing an oblique case rarely forms in Greek (unlike 
Latin) an impersonal passive: éuol BeBosfyrai TG re reOvedri kal TG vóup my aid 
has been given to the deceased and to the law Ant. 1.81. The tense used is one 
from the perfect stem. 


1747. An active verb followed by two accusatives, one of a per- 
son, the other of a thing, retains, when transferred to the passive, 
the accusative of the thing, while the accusative of the person 
becomes the nominative subject of the passive. Examples 1621, 
1625, 1627, 1632. 


1748. An active verb followed by an accusative of the direct 
object (a thing) and an oblique case of a person, retains, when trans- 
ferred to the passive, the accusative of the direct object, while the 
indirect object becomes the nominative subject of the passive. Cp. 
T have been willed a large estate. 


a. With verbs signifying £o enjoin, entrust: of Bowrot radra érecradpévor 
dvexdpovy the Boeotians having received these instructions withdrew T. 
5. 37 (pass. of érieréNNew. Taira rois Boworots), dAdo Te uetfov émiraxOhoer be 
you will have some greater command laid upon you 1.140 (pass. of 
émirdrrew Ao Te uettov oytv). Both accusatives are internal; and so, 
in of rGv "A@nvaiay érirerpappévor Thy pvdaxhy those of the Athenians who 
had been entrusted with the watch T. 1.126, dvdaxhy is equivalent to 
an internal accusative. The nominative of the thing and the dative of the 
person sometimes occur (“Iwves, roto. érerérparro ù pvdaxh the Tonians to 
whom the guard had been entrusted Hdt.7.10). The dative is common. 
when an inf. is used with the pass. verb: éreréraxro rots oxevopdpots lévai 
the baggage-carriers had been commanded to go X.C. 6.3.38. 
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b. With other verbs: drorpndévres ras kepaMés having been decapitated (had their 
heads cut off) X. A. 2. 6. 1 (pass. of drorépvew Tas kejaás rise Or Two»). 


1749. A passive may be formed in the case of verbs ordinarily intransitive 
but allowing a cognate accusative in the active: lxavd roils moeuíors nérixnras 
the enemy has had enough good fortune 'T. 7.77 (eórvxetv ixavd, 1573), kexwóbveb- 
cera. the risk will have been run Ant. 5. 16. See 1746. This is common with 
neuter passive participles: rà jeefyuéva aórQ the impious acts committed by him 
L. 6.5, rà col küpol BeBiwpéva the life led by you and by me D. 18. 265, rà remoM- 
revpéva aùroîs their political acts 1. 28, ¿uaprm0évra errors committed X. A. 5.8.20. 

a. Some verbs describing the action of the weather may be used in the passive : 
verpbpevor ümrfjN0ov els 7d do rv they returned to the city covered with snow X. H.2.4.3. 


1750. The cognate subject may be implied, as in the case of impersonal 
passives, in the perfect and tenses derived from the perfect. Thus, red? aùroîs 
apes kebaoro when their preparations were complete T. 1. 46. Mera it is said, 
25ndb6n it was made known, followed by the logical subject are not impersonal : 
¿877007 TQ rpómrq drwordrea rà xpüpara it was shown how the money had been 
lost Ant. 5.70. See 935. 


1751. Greek uses impersonals from intransitives (corresponding to Lat. 
ambulatur, itur, curritur) only when the active is itself intransitive; as dédoxra: 
it has seemed good (cp. 8oket). 


1752. The active or the middle deponent of a transitive verb used 
transitively or of an intransitive verb may replace the passive of a 
transitive verb. 


dove (poet. kXóe) be called; be well (eô, ka) Qs) or ill (xaxas) spoken of, 
= pass. of déyew: vOv kóXakes dxovovow now they are called flatterers D. 18. 46, 
ris bn’ épo0 KaxGs axiKoev 1) rérovbe; who has been ill spoken of or suffered at my 
hands? L.8.8. Cp. bene, male audire; Milton; ** England hears ill abroad.” 

&Alekeo 0a, be caught = pass. of aipetv, as dav &AQs Toro mpárrwv if you are 
caught doing this P. 4.29 c. 

arodvyjoKev (die) be killed = pass. of ázokrelvew, as dmé8vgokov brd imtéwv 
they were killed by the cavalry X. C. 7. 1.48. But not in the perfect, where the 
uncompounded réðvyka is used. i 

yiyverða be born = pass. of ríkrew beget, bring forth: males abrQ oúk èyl- 
"yvovro èk raórys he had no children by her X. H. 6. 4. 91. 

Slunv Sodvar be punished = pass. of (quor, as bm abrQv roray Olkgv £0ocav 
they were punished by these very men X. C. 1. 6. 45. 

drr&cÜm. be defeated = pass. of viküv conquer, as rò TÔ» cvppáxov TrrrÀ- 
mevo: worsted by their allies And. 4.28. 

Kariévar (xarépxerOar) return from exile = pass. of karáyew restore from exile, 
as ór édvyapxlas karedOetv to be restored by an oligarchy T. 8. 68. 

xeiras (lie) be placed = pass. of the perfect of rifévar: melBou rois vóuois 
rots rd rv Bao iNo Kepévors obey the laws established by kings I. 1.36. 

Aayxdvev (obtain by lot) be drawn by lot = pass. of «dnpody: Eraxoy lepeós 
I became priest by lot D. 57.47. 

Tácxev (suffer) be treated well (cb) or ill (xax@s) = pass. of mowtv (ed, 
kakQs): eð ra0óyres ùr abray well treated by them P. G. 519 c. 
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mirrte in ékrirre (fall out) be expelled = pass. of ékBáXNew : of ékmemrTukóres 
bd rot ðhuov those who had been expelled by the people X. H. 4. 8. 20. 

debyew (lee) be prosecuted = pass. of 8«ókew (be indicted = yodder Oar passive); 
be exiled = pass. of ékBáXXew. So &moóexyew be acquitted = pass. of ámoMÓe. 
Thus, doeBelas dev-ywv trò Medjrov prosecuted for impiety by Meletus P. A.85d. 

1753. Other equivalents of passive forms are &xew, rvyxárew, Xaufávew, 
used with a substantive of like meaning with the active verb: óvoua Zxeu = óvo- 
pd feo bat, av'yvypbugv Éx euv Or ovyyveuns Tvyx drew = ovyyryvabo cer ba, Emaor Aauflá- 
vey or ératvou Tv'yxávew = éravetobar. So with middle deponents: airlav Éyew 
= air Bat, : 

1754. The passive of the periphrasis with oveto@a (1722) is made with 
ylyvecOat: SO eiphvn *ytyveros peace is made. 

1755. The agent of the passive is regularly expressed by ró and 
the genitive; sometimes by dé, dd, êk, wapd, rods with the genitive, 
or by óró with the dative (in poetry). See 1678. ; 

1756. The instrument of an action, when regarded as the agent, 
is personified, and may be expressed by ró with the genitive: 
áAíc erat bard Tprýpovs he is captured by a trireme D. 53. 6. 

1757. The dative, or a prepositional phrase, is regularly used with 
the passive to denote the instrument, means, or cause (1506). The | 
agent may be viewed as the instrument: in prose, when persons are 
regarded as instruments, the dative is usually that of military ac- 
companiment (1526). 


1758. The dative of the agent used with the perfect passive and 
verbal adjective is a dative of interest (1488); on šzó with the gen- 
itive used instead of the dative, see 1493, 1494. 


THE MOODS 


1759. Mood designates by the form of the verb the mode or 
manner (modus) in which the speaker conceives of an assertion 
concerning the subject. 


1760. There are four moods proper in Greek: indicative, sub- 
junctive, optative, and imperative. The infinitive (strictly a verbal 
noun) and the participle (strictly an adjective form of the verb) may 
be classed with the moods. 


THE PARTICLE av 


1761. The particle dv (Hom. xév, ké) limits the meaning of the 
moods. It has two distinet uses: 

a. In independent clauses: with the past tenses of the indicative 
and with the optative; also with the infinitive and participle 
representing the indicative or optative. 

b. In dependent clauses: with the subjunctive. 
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1762. No separate word can be used to translate &» by itself; its force 
varies as it modifies the meaning of the moods. In general ¿> limits the force 
of the verb to particular conditions or circumstances (‘ under the circumstances,’ 
tin that case,’ ‘ then’), 


1763. In Homer äv is preferred in negative, xév, xé in relative, sentences. 


1764. Position of üv.— ¿“> does not begin a sentence or a clause, except 
after a weak mark of punctuation, as ri of», dv ris ero, raüra Aéyers uiv vor; 
why then (some one might say) do yow tell us this now? D.1. 14. In inde- 
pendent sentences with d» (indic. and opt.) the particle is often separated from 
its verb for emphasis, and is attached to negatives (ovx äv), interrogatives (ris 
dv, môs äv), or to any emphatic modifier. It is commonly attached to verbs of 
saying or thinking: civ ipiv uàv àv oftware eivac Ttuaos if I should remain with you, 
I think I should be esteemed X. 4.1.3.0. 

a. So with ov« of àv el (or otk àv ofda ef) followed by a verb to which d» 
belongs: oùx of8 àv el meloa T do not know whether I could persuade E. Med. 
941 (for meícaua dv). 


1765. Repetition of 4v.— dy may be repeated once or twice in the 
same sentence. Ë 


a. ¿> is placed early in a sentence which contains a subordinate clause, in 
order to direct attention to the character of the construction: ƏokoÜuey & dv por 
Tasty Tpocro.oUuevot poc BaNetv epnuotépw àv TH Sper xphobae if we should make a 
eint attack here it seems to me we should find the mountain to have fewer 
defenders X. A. 4.6, 18. 

b. For rhetorical emphasis äv is added to give prominence to particular 
words: rls yap ror’ ay oók av dpyltour ern kMóov; and who would not be 
angered upon hearing such words? S. O. T. 339, mâs àv ok av év [km Odvouw äv; 
how should I not justly die? S. fr. 678. 

1766. äv without a Verb. — äv sometimes stands without a verb, which is 
to be supplied from the context. So in the second member of a sentence with 
coórdinate clauses : oióa ör: woods uév iryeuóvas. àv Soln, roddovs 0. àv (Soly) ópi- 
povs I know that he would give many guides and many hostages X. A. 3. 2. 94. 
Often with mas äv (etn); how can (could) it be ? P. R. 353c, ráx äv perhaps P. 
Soph. 255 c. 

a. So with os äv, domep àv ef (2480): raphy ó T'abárüs SGpa moXAà dépwr, às 
àv (scil. pépor Tis) éË olkou ueyáXov Gadatas came with many gifts, such as one 
might offer from large means X. C. 5. 4. 29, poBodpevos Gosep Av el mats fearing 
like a child (Gemep dv époBetro, el mais jv) P. G. 479 a. 

b. x&» elis often used for the simple xai ef (2372) and without regard to the 
mood of the following verb ; sometimes there is no verb in the apodosis to which the 
äv may be referred, as gory dpa r5 ddnbela, Kav el ph T Soxe?, 6 TO Üvr. TÜpavvos TO 
Svr. Qo0Xos the very tyrant is then in truth a very slave even if he does not seem so 
to any one P. R. 679 d (here xai ei u doxe?, ec dv is implied). «ay ei may be also 
so used that ¿> belongs to the apodosis, while xat, though going with ei in transla- 
tion (even if), affects the whole conditional sentence. Thus, vÜv dé uot Soxe?, kav 
ao éBeiay el (rts) karavyvyváakot, rà v pocjkovra movty but as it ts, it seems to me that, 
even if any one should condemn his wanton assault, he would be acting properly 
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D. 21. 51 (here äv goes with mote, i.e. wooly ár).. adv if only, folowed by a 
limiting expression, nay generally be regarded as kai dv ( = áv) with a subjunc- 
tive understood; as ddd por rápes Kav apikpüv elmetv yet permit me to say but a 
word (= kai das mapis) S. El. 1482. 


1767. Omission of av. — äv is sometimes omitted when it may be supplied 
from the preceding sentence or clause. So often with the second of two verbs 
that are connected or opposed: ví éroígoer äv; $ 9$Xov bre pose (&v) ; what would 
he have done ? is it not clear that he would have taken an oath? D. 91. 9, obr 
av obros ëxor Adyerv o0 Huets ewOclnre neither can he assert nor can you be made 
to believe D. 22.17. By retention of earlier usage the subjunctive is sometimes 
used without dv where it is commonly employed in the later language (2827, 2389, 
2565 b, 2507 b). Here the difference is scarcely appreciable except that the omis- 
sion gives an archaic tone. 


DEPENDENT CLAUSES WITH üv 


1768. Subjunctive with äv. — Conditional, relative, and temporal 
clauses' requiring the subjunctive must have dy, which is more closely 
attached to the conditional, relative, and temporal words than it 
is to the subjunctive. 

a. Hence the combinations éá» (iv, dv) on which cp. 2288; örar, ómórav, 
ëm (érár) , éreióá v from el, bre, ómóre, rel, éreiój + äv. When the particle does 
not thus coalesce, it is usually separated only by such words as uér, 8é, ré, 'yáp. 

b. The force of &> with the subjunctive cannot usually be expressed in Eng- 
lish. For äv in final clauses with ós, érws, and 6$pa, see 2201. In Hom. dv (xév) 
is found in dependent clauses, 2334 c. 


THE MOODS IN SIMPLE SENTENCES 


1769. $8 1770—1849 treat of the use of the moods in independent 
sentences and principal clauses. The dependent construction of the 
moods was developed from their independent use. The use of the 
moods in subordinate clauses was not originally different from that 
in independent sentences and in the principal clauses of complex 
sentences. For the uses of the indicative, see also 1875-1958. 


INDICATIVE WITHOUT av 


1770. The indicative mood makes a simple, direct assertion of 
fact; or asks a question anticipating such an assertion: #AGe he 
came, obk HAGe he did not come, édrgcvoerat he will come, wére ravra. mori 
cei; when will he do this ? 


1771. Theindicative states particular or general suppositions, makes affirma- 
tive or negative assertions, which may or may not be absolutely true. Thus, in 
assumptions, é&juapré ris &xov* ovyyvóyux ávri Tiu plüs roro suppose some one 
involuntarily committed an offence ; for him there is pardon rather than punish- 
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ment D. 18. 274, and often after cal 07, as xal 07; re0v&c. and suppose they are 
dead E. Med. 386. 

1772. The indicative may be used to express a doubtful assertion about a 
present or past action (negative uý or wh ob): &AX dpa. . . phó Krijourmos ñv 
ó raôr eiróv but I suspect (i.e. perhaps) after all it was Ctesippus who said this 
P. Eu. 290e, ddda uh roüro où Kadds wporoyfoapey but perhaps we did not do 
well in agreeing to this P.Men.89c. Such sentences are often regarded as 
questions with the effect of doubtful affirmation. 


1773. The indicative may be used alone where in English we employ an 
auxiliary verb: muoredwy 5€ beots r&s oix eiva Geods évóyatev ; since he trusted in the 
gods how could (or should) he believe there were no gods? X. M. 1. 1. 5, óAtyov 
ihor Thy wordy G little more and they would have taken the city T. 8. 35, drw- 
AóucÜa we might have perished (we were in danger of perishing) X. A. 5. 8.2. 
Cp. 2319. 


1774. Unfulfilled Obligation (Propriety, Possibility). — With the 
imperfect indicative of impersonal expressions denoting obligation, 
propriety, necessity, or possibility, the action of a dependent infini- 
tive is usually not realized. (Examples 1775-1776.) 

Such expressions are Ze, xpiv (or éxpfjv), rpoofxe, karpòs ?)v, Gov fjv, elxds Fr, 
Blkaov Hv, ale xpóv fjv, Av, cadds eixev, verbals in -róv or -réov with Hy, etc. 

a. For the use of these expressions (also with äv) in the apodosis of unreal 
conditions, see 2313, 2315. 

1775. Present. — Thus, @e ce raira motety you ought to be doing this (but 
are not doing it), ro/c8e wh (v fe these men ought not to be alive S. Ph. 418, vt 
evyüs; oùk éxpfjv olyav why art thou silent? Thou shouldst not be silent E. Hipp. 
297, elds Hv ùpâs . . . wh paNakGs, dowep vüv, Eupmaxety you should not be slack in 
your alliance, as you are at present T. 6. 78. 


1776. Past.—%e ce rara woifcat (or mod) you ought to have done this 
(but did not do it), é£fv eo: éA0etv. you might have gone (but did not go), ¿v> 
aùr® Tatra mrojoa. he could have done this (almost equivalent to the potential 
indicative rara érolncev äv, 1784), 25a rà évéxvpa róre AaPetv I ought to have 
taken the pledges then X. A. 1. 6. 28, &Eov Fv dxotoa it would have been wor th 
hearing P. Eu. 304 d, uévew ét» he might have remained D. 3. 17. 


1777. The Greek usage simply states the obligation (propriety, possibility) 
as a fact which existed in the past (and may continue to exist in the present). 
In English we usually express the non-fulfilment of the action. 


1778. Present or past time is denoted when the present infinitive is used. 
When the reference is to present time, the action of the present infinitive is 
always denied. Past time is denoted when the aorist infinitive is used. 


1779. The expressions in 1774 may also refer to simple past obligation 
(propriety, possibility) and have the ordinary force of past indicatives : čðet uévew 
he had to remain (and did remain) D.19.124. The context determines the 
meaning; thus rl róv eóufovXov éxphy moet; (D.18. 190) by itself might mean 
either what was tt the duty of the statesinan to do or what was it the duty of the 
statesman to have done ? 

GREEK GRAM. — 26 
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1780. Unattainable Wish.— A wish, referring to the present or 
past, which cannot be realized, is expressed by a past tense of the 
indicative with efe or with ei yéo (negative uj). The imperfect 
refers to present time, the aorist to past time (ep. 2304, 2305). 

el6’ eixes BeNrtovs ópévas would that thou hadst (now) a better heart E. El. 1061, 
ele coi róre cuveyevduny would that I had then been with thee X. M. 1.2. 40. 


1781. An unattainable wish may also be expressed by ó$eXor (ought) with 
the present or aorist infinitive: Sede Kópos ($v would that Cyrus were (now) 
alive (Cyrus ought to be alive) X. A. 2. 1. 4 (1775). The negative is uj: umor 
Bperov Mrety rhy Zxüpov would that I had never left Scyros S. Ph. 969. — ete or 
ei ydp (poet. ate, às) may be used before Sdedov: ef yap Geor olol re elvai ol 
Tool kakà épyágeo Qa. would that the multitude were able to do evil Pl. Cr. 44 d. 

1782. ¢Bovddunv followed by an infinitive may express an unattainable wish : 
égovAóumv èv obk éplfew évodde I would that I were not contending here (as Y am) 
Ar. Ran. 866.  (égovAóumv äv vellem, 1789.) 


1783. The indicative is also used in other than simple sentences: in final 
sentences (2203); in object sentences after verbs of effort (2211), of caution 
(2220 a), of fearing (2931, 2233) ; in consecutive sentences with dere so that 
(2274), in conditional sentences (2300, 2308, 2323, 2326) ; in temporal sentences 
(2395) ; in object sentences after ór« and às with a verb of saying, eto. (2577 fE). 


INDICATIVE WITH üy 


1784. Past Potential — The past tenses (usually the aorist, less 
commonly the imperfect) of the indicative with dv (xév) denote past 
potentiality, probability (cautious statement), or necessity: ë oix av 
govro which they could not have expected T.T. 55, ris yàp av qj6 rara. 
yevéoOa; for who would have expected these things to happen ? D. 9.68 
(note that dy does not go with -yevéoGa by 17 64), éyvw dv ris. one might 
(could, would) have known X. C. 7. 1. 38, ró Kev taracippovd mep Séos 
cihey fear might have seized even a man of stout heart A 491. 

a. This is especially frequent with ris and with the ideal second person (ep. pu- 
tares, crederes): éméyvos äv you would (could, might) have observed X.C. 8.1.33. 

b. „The potential optative (1829) in Homer refers also to the past. 

1785. A protasis may often be extracted from a participle, or is intimated 
in some other word; but there is no reference to any definite condition, hence 
a definite ellipsis is not to be supplied. 


1786. Unreal Indicative. — The indicative of the historical tenses 
with &v («év) may denote unreality: rére & aùrò rò mpayp àv ékptvero 
ed’ aŭro but the case would then have been decided on its own merits 
D. 18. 224, kaí xev word KépSiov Fev and in that case it were Sar better 
T 41. I 


1787. This use of the indicative with äv to denote unreality is not inherent 
in the meaning of the past tenses of that mood, but has been developed from the 
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past potential with which the unreal indicative is closely connected. On the 
common use of this construction in the apodosis of unreal conditions see 2303. 
On £8&« äv, ete., see 2315. 


1788. The imperfect refers to the present or the past, the aorist to the past 
(rarely to the present), the pluperfect to the present (less commonly to the past). 


1789. ¢Bovdduny dv (vellem) I should like or should have liked may express 
„an unattainable wish: éfovAóugv àv Zíuweva thy abrhy yrouny ¿gol £xew I should 
have liked Simon to be (or I wish Simon were) of the same mind as myself L. 3. 
21. On éBovdAduny without äv, see 1782. 


1790. Iterative Indicative (repeated action). — The imperfect and 
aorist with dy are used to express repeated or customary past action 
(post-Homerie) : 8gpórev 2v I used to ask P. A. 22 b, àv éAe£ev he was 
wont to say X. C. 7. 1.10. 


1791. 'This construction is connected with the past potential and denoted 
originally what could or would take place under certain past circumstances. 
Thus, dvarapBdvw» ov aùr®» rà mrovjuaTa . . . Sinpdrwv dv adrods TÍ Aéyorev accord- 
ingly, taking up their poems, I used to (would) ask them (as an opportunity pre- 
sented itself) what they meant P. A. 22 b. In actual use, since the action of the 
verb did take place, this construction bas become a statement of fact. 


1792. In Herodotus this construction is used with the iterative forms: 
kAalecke äv she kept weeping 3.119, of óë àv Iépoa: AáBeokov rà tpbBara the Per- 
sians were wont to seize the cattle 4. 130. 


'1793. Homer and the early poets use dy («év) with the future indicative 
with a conditional or limiting force: kat ké ris 98. épée and in such a case some 
one will (may) say thus A176. This use is found also in conditional relative 
sentences (2565 b). In Attic dy is found with the future in a few passages which 
are now generally emended. In P. A. 29 c there is an anacoluthon. 


1794. ¿vy is not used with the present and perfect indicative. 


SUBJUNCTIVE WITHOUT äv 


' 1795. The chief uses of the independent subjunctive are the 
hortatory (1797), the prohibitive (1800), and the deliberative (1805). 
a. The name subjunctive is due to the belief of the ancient grammarians that 
the mood was always subordinate. Thus, etre shall I speak? (1805) was explained 
as due to the omission of a preceding Bo/A« i.e. do you wish that I speak? 


1796. The independent subjunctive refers to future time. It has three main 
uses: (1) the voluntative, expressing the will of the speaker. This is akin to 
the imperative. (2) The deliberative. This.is possibly a form of the volunta- 
tive. (3) The anticipatory (or futural). This anticipates an action as an 
immediate future possibility. Whether the anticipatory is a form of the volun- 
tative is uncertain (ep. ich will sehen, je veux voir, dialectal il veut pleuvoir). 


1797. Hortatory Subjunctive. — The hortatory subjunctive (present 
or aorist) is used to express a request or a proposal (negative uý). 
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a. Usually in the first person plural: viv twpev kal dxodowper ToU dvdpds let 
us go now and hear the man P. Prot. 314 b, wire éxeice louev let's not go there 
yet 311a. dye, pépe (555), in Hom. &ye (84), sometimes precedes, as dye a kom Q- 
uev come, let us consider X. C. 5.5.15. tc (84) rarely precedes. 

b. Less frequently in the first person singular, which is usually preceded 
(in affirmative sentences) by $épe (54), in Hom. by dye (54): pépe 89 wept rod 
ynplonaros elrw let me now speak about the bill D. 19. 284. 

1798. The first person singular in negative exhortations (rare and poetic) 
may convey a warning or a threat: uh ce, "yépov, xolkyoww mapa vyuo? Kexelw old 
man, let me not find thee by the hollow ships A 26. This use is often regarded 
as prohibitive (1800). 

1799. The hortatory use of the subjunctive compensates for the absence of 
an imperative of the first person. 


1800. Prohibitive Subjunctive.— The subjunctive (in the second 
and third persons of the aorist) is often used to express prohibitions 
(negative uj). 

a. Usually in the second person: 48év ddvpjonre do not lose heart X. A. 
5. 4.19. For the aorist subjunctive the present imperative may be employed 
(1840): wh wovíjoms (OY ph moter) raüra do not do this (not wh mous). 

b. Less commonly in the third person, which usually represents the second : 
brordBy öè wndels and let no one suppose T. 6. 84 (= wh vroddByre do mot 
suppose). 

c. The third person of the present subjunctive is rare: uh rolvuy ris ofyrae 
(= wh oldyeda) Let not any one think P. L. 861 E. 

N. — où pý with the subjunctive of the second person in the dramatic poets 
occasionally expresses a strong prohibition: où uù Anphons don’t talk nonsense 
Ar. Nub. 367. 


1801. Doubtful Assertion. — The present subjunctive with uh may express 
a doubtful assertion, with u} o? a doubtful negation. The idea of apprehension 
or anxiety (real or assumed) is due to the situation. A touch of irony often 
marks this use, which is chiefly Platonic. With uý (of what may be true): uh 
d'ypowórepov 7j Tó dAnbes elrety I suspect it’s rather bad form (lit. too rude) to tell 
the truth P. G.462e. With u) od (of what may not be true) : àÀA& uh ody otros 
ëxn but I rather think this may not be so P. Crat. 430 b, uh oix $ didaxrdv àperi 
virtue is perhaps not a thing to be taught P. Men. 94 e. 


1802. In Hom. uý with the independent subjunctive is used to indicate fear 
and warning, or to suggest danger: uú rt xoNecágeros éy xaxdv vias ' AxauQv may 
he not (as J fear be may) in his anger do aught to injure the sons of the Achaeans 
B 195. Usually with the aorist, rarely with the present subjunctive (o 19). The 
constructions of 1801, 1802 are used as object clauses after verbs of fearing 
(2221). 

1803. ¿res uý is occasionally so used with the aorist subjunctive, and with 
an idea of command: ömws uh phon rts may no one say (as I fear he may) X. S. 
4.8. See 1921. 


1804. From the use in 1801 is probably developed the construction of o? uý 
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with the aorist (less often the present) subjunctive to denote an emphatic denial; 
as od py ravowpar diNocopOr I will not cease from searching for wisdom P. A. 
29 d, odkére h ddvyrat Bao Mebs huâs karakaBetv the king will no longer be able to 
overtake us X. A,2. 2. 12. 


1805. Deliberative Subjunctive. — The deliberative subjunctive 
(present or aorist) is used in questions when the speaker asks what 
he is to do or say (negative pý). 


a. Usually in the first person: efrwper $ ctyQuev; shall we speak or keep 
silence ? E. Ion 758, ri dpdcw; mot piyw; what am I to do? whither shall I fly? 
E. Med. 1271, uh dyer; shall we not say? P. R. 554 b. 

b. The (rare) second person is used in repeating a question: A. rf cot mibo- 
peda; B. 8 re wlbnobe; A. In what Shall we take your advice? B. In what 
shall you take my advice? Ar. Av. 164. 

c. The third person is generally used to represent the first person; com- 
monly with rls, as rl ris elvac totro $2; how shall anyone say this is so? 
(= rl $üpev;) D. 19. 88. 

N. — The subjunctive question does not refer to a future fact, but to what is, 
under the present circumstances, advantageous or proper to do or say. 


1806. Botde:, Bovreobe (poet. 6£Xes, Oédere) do you wish often precede the 
subjunctive : Bove: co: e'ro ; do you wish me to say to you? P. G. 621 d. This is 
a fusion of two distinct questions: goóXe. do you wish? and ere shall I say? 


1807. The deliberative subjunctive may be replaced by a periphrasis with 
de? or xph and the infinitive, or by the verbal adjective in -réov écrí. Thus, 
ucts 8ë mpoopévwpev; 4 Tl xph rowtv; and shall we wait? or what must we do? 
S. Tr. 390, ri momréov; (= rh rorðuev;) what are we to do ? Ar. P. 922. 

a. For the deliberative future see 1916. 


1808. Deliberation in the past may be expressed by @de1, xp» (éxp4v), euehhov 
with the infinitive, and by -7éoy (verbal adj.) $v. 


1809. The Negative in Questions. — The use of uj (not où) in questions is 
due to the fact that the construction of 1805 is simply the interrogative form of 
the hortatory subjunctive: dyer let us say, wy paver; are we not to say? Dis- 
tinguish mórepov Blav papev 3) wh $Gpuev eivac; shall we say that it is force or that it 
ds not? X. M. 1. 2. 45, from pôpev rar óp8 Qs Neyer Oa: $ oU. shall we say that this 
is well said or not ? (oU = oix óp8 Qs AéyeoOau) P. G. 514 c. 


1810. Anticipatory Subjunctive (Homeric Subjunctive). — In Homer the 
subjunctive is often closely akin to the future indicative, and refers by anticipa- 
tion to a future event (negative ov): où ydp mw Tolovs tàov dvépas, o08€ Tona, for 
never yet saw I such men, nor shall I see them A 262, kal vů rs dà ergo. and 
one will say £275. äv (xév) usually limits this subjunctive in Hom. (1813). 

a. This futural subjunctive is retained in Attic only in subordinate clauses 
(2327), and in ri rdw (1811)- 


1811. The subjunctive is used in ri ráĝw; what will become of me; what am 
I to do? (lit. what shall I undergo ?) as P. Eu. 302d. So ví yévopar; quid me 
fiet? Thus, & wo éyó, ri md0o; Tl vó por priora "yéryron ; ah, woe's me! 
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what is to become of me ? what will happen unto me at the last? e 465, The 
subjunctive here is not deliberative, but refers to a future event. 

1812. The subjunctive without dy is also used in dependent clauses of pur- 
pose (2196), after verbs of fearing (2225), in the protasis of conditional (2327, 
2339) and conditional relative sentences (2567 b). 


SUBJUNCTIVE WITH üv 


1813. The subjunctive with &» (more commonly «év) is used in Homer in 
independent sentences and clauses (negative ov). Cp. 1810. Thus, ¿yë dé < 
dyw Bptonida but in that case I will take Briseis A 184, ob« äv ror xpalopy Bids 
of no avail to thee shall be thy bow A 387. 


OPTATIVE WITHOUT äv 


1814. Optative of Wish. — In independent sentences the optative 
without dy is used to express a wish referring to the future (negative 
py): @ rat, yévoro marpòs eUrvxéarepos ah, boy, mayest thou prove more 
fortunate than thy sire S. Aj. 550. From this use is derived the name 
of the mood (Lat. opto wish). 

a. So even in relative sentences: édy wore, ô ph yévorro, AdBwot Thy wodey 
if ever they capture the city, which Heaven forbid L. 31.14. 

b. Under wishes are included execrations and protestations: éfoAoluny may I 
perish Ar. Ach. 324, kal o émibelEo, 1) wh teny, Swpodoxjoarra and I will prove 
that you took bribes, or may I not live Ar. Eq. 833. 


1815. The optative of wish is often introduced by ei ydp, ee 
(Hom. ai yáp, aiGe), or by ei, ås (both poetical): ei yàp yévowro would 
that it might happen X. C. 6. 1. 38, as OAovro may he perish S. El. 126. 
(as is properly an exclamation: how.) 


1816. The optative introduced by ei ydp, etc. is sometimes explained as a 
protasis with the conclusion omitted: efe $iXos huîv yévow oh, if you would 
become our friend X. H. 4.1.38. Cp. 2352 e, 

1817. An unattainable wish, referring to the present, may be expressed 
by the present optative in Homer: e Boom would that I were young again 
H 157. 

1818. Unattainable wishes, when they refer to the future, may be expressed 
by the optative: ei uot "yévovro $06y'yos èv Bpaxioor would that I had a voice in my 
arms E. Hec, 836. Wishes represented as hopeless are expressed in the post- 
Homeric language by the past tenses of the indicative (1780) or by &gedov (1781). 


1819. Hom. often uses tbe optative with a concessive or permissive force: 
Erevra 86 kal rc má6ouu. after that I may (lit. may I) suffer come what will $ 214. 

1820. Imperative Optative. — The optative may express a command 
or exhortation with a force nearly akin to the imperative: XepícoQos 
qyoiro let Chirisophus lead X. A. 3. 2. 37. 


1821. Potential Optative. — The potential optative, which in Attic regu- 
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larly takes à» (1824), is occasionally found in Homer and later poetry in an 
earlier form, without that particle: peta Bebs y ebéAwy kal r4A60cv &vipa cadoat 
easily might a god, if he so willed, bring a man safe even from afar y 281, 08ccov 
1) Xéyot ris. quicker than a man could speak E. Hipp. 1186. This construction is 
suspected in prose. 

a. Usually in negative sentences or in questions expecting a negative answer 
(with où): o) pév yap Ti kaxdrepov dAdo máboyu for I could not (conceivably) 
suffer anything worse T321, rev, Zeb, dbvacw rls àvüpOv irepBacla Kxardaxor; 
thy power, oh Zeus, what trespass of man can check ? S. Ant. 604. 


1822. The optative after oók gor doris (mos, ómod in the dramatists is 
probably potential: ob« Éc0' ömws étau rà Wevd} xadd I could not call false 
tidings fair A..Ag. 620. ¿y is usually employed in this construction. 


1823. The optative without á&» (xé) is also used elsewhere, as in 
purpose clauses (2196) and clauses of fearing (2225) after a secondary tense ; in 
the apodosis of conditional sentences (2300 d, 2326 d, 2383), in relative sentences 
(2566, 2568) ; and as the representative of the indicative (2615) or subjunctive 
(2619) in indirect discourse after secondary tenses. 


OPTATIVE WITH üy 


1824. Potential Optative. — The potential optative with dv states 
a future possibility, propriety, or likelihood, as an opinion of the 
speaker; and may be translated by may, might, can (especially with 
a negative), must, would, should (rarely will, shall). Soin Latin velim, 
videas, cognoscas, credas. 


yvolns ò àv bre ToU0' ovTws éyev you may see that this is so X. C. 1.6. 21, drav- 
Tes à» dporoyhoeay all would agree I. 11. 5, $8éws àv épolugv I (would gladly 
ask) should like to ask D. 18.64, oix àv AdBos thou canst not take S. Ph. 108, 
Aéyow! àv rá8e I will tell this A. Supp. 928. The second person singular is often 
indefinite (one), as yvolns äv (cognoscas) = yroly rcs dy. 

a. The potential optative ranges from possibility to fixed resolve. The aorist 
optative with &v and a negative is very common. 

b. When stress is laid on the idea of possibility and power, necessity and 
obligation, Greek uses d’vauat, de? or xp7 with the infinitive (statement of fact). 

c. The potential optative with dv is also used in dependent sentences; in pur- 
pose clauses (2202 b), in object clauses after verbs of effort (2216) and verbs of 
fearing (2232), in causal clauses (2243), in result clauses (2278), in the apodosis 
of conditional (see 2356) and conditional relative sentences (2560). In indi- 
rect discourse the infinitive with äv or the participle with ë> may represent the 
optative with d» (1845 ff.). i 


1825. Usually these optatives are not limited by any definite condition 
present to the mind, and it is unnecessary to supply any protasis in thought. 
In some cases a protasis is dormant in a word of the sentence (such as dixalws, 
elxdrws), Thus, in obs dyaplorous elvat dixaiws av ómoXaufávovre whom you would 
justly consider to be ungrateful Aes. 3.196, dixalws may stand for el dicalws 
brohapBdvorre : if you should consider the matter justly. So obre ée@lover melo 1) 
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Stvavras dépew: 8usppayeiev yap dv KTA. they neither eat more than they can bear, 
for otherwise (if they should eat more : el éc6lowr relw) they would burst X. C. 
8.2.21. The potential optative is also used as the main clause of less vivid 
conditions (2329) in which the protasis has the optative by assimilation to the 
mood of the apodosis. 


1826. The potential optative with dy is used to soften the statement of an 
opinion or fact, or to express irony: ërepóv rı rotr’ àv eq this is (would be) 
another matter D. 20.116, vocozu! dy, el vdcnua rods éxOpods orvyety I must be mad, 
if it is madness to hate one’s foes A. Pr.978. So often with tows or ráxa perhaps. 

a. With a negative, the potential optative may have the force of a strong 
assertion: où yàp àv dwé\Ooupy’, àÀXà kóyw Thy OUpay for I will not go away, but 
I will knock at the door Ar. Ach. 236. 


1827. Bovdoluny dv (velim) is often used as a softened optative of wish: 
Bovaroluny à» rovro ovrw yerécOar I could wish that this might be the result 
(oUrc yévorro may it result thus) P. A. 19a. For éfovAóumv äv see 1789. 


1828. The present and aorist are used of what will be, or what will prove 
to be, true (future realization of a present fact) : dperh dpa, ws orxer, bylerd ris àv 
etn virtue then, it seems, will (prove to) be a kind of health P. R. 444 d. The 
perfect is used of what will prove to be the case as regards a completed action: 
mas av AeAHGor; how can it have escaped my knowledge ? X.S. 3.6. Usually the 
perfect is here equivalent to the present. 


1829. The present and aorist are rarely used of the past: (a) in Hom. of 
past possibility: cat vú xev &v6* dmóNovro and now he might have perished E 311 
(Attic dmXero äv, 1784), addr 7h xev pda; but what could I do? T 90. 
(b) in Hdt. of a mild assertion: raGra uév kal $06vo àv e'rowv they may have 
said this out of envy 9.71, enoay & àv oror Kpfjres these would prove to be (might 
be, must have been) Cretans 1.2. Both uses are doubtful in Attic prose. 


1830. The potential optative with äv may be used, in a sense akin to that 
of the imperative, to express a command, exhortation, or request: Aéyous àv Thy 
dénoww tell me (you may tell) your request P. Par. 126a, mpodyous äv move on 
P. Phae. 229b. This courteous formula is used even where a harsh command 
might be expected: xwpots àv esc ody ráxe go within with all speed S. El. 1491. 

a. In mot 597 à» rpamolumv ; whither pray shall I turn ? Ar. Ran. 296 the use 
is akin to the deliberative subjunctive (1805) or deliberative future (1916). 


1831. The potential optative with äv is used in questions: ris od« àv duodo~ 
yhoeev; who would not agree ? (oàBes: scil. oók àv dpodoyjoee) X. M. 1. 1. 5. 
So even the optative of wish: ri ð dpxw rede wh ' uuévov moss; but if thou dost 
not abide by thy oath what dost thou invoke upon thyself ? E. Med. 754 (lit. 
mayest thou sufer what?). 


1832. màs är, ris dv with the potential optative may be used to express a 
wish (especially in the tragic poets) : zs à» ddolpav oh, would that I might die 
E. Med. 97, ris à» èv rdxer ubdoe potpa oh, that some fate would speedily come A. 
Ag. 1448. Properly this usage is not a wish, but is simply a question how the 
wish may be fulfilled. ° 


1833. The potential optative with &» (especially with negatives) may ex- 
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change with the indicative: gyul kal otk àv dpynbelny I assert and cannot deny 
D. 21. 191. It is often stronger, though more courteous, than the future indica- 
tive: obk av répa $pácaua I will speak no more S. O. T. 343. 


1834. The future optative with dv occurs only in a few suspected passages. 


IMPERATIVE 


1835. The imperative is used in commands and prohibitions 
(negative uj). All its tenses refer to the future. 

a. Under commands are included requests, entreaties, summons, prescrip- 
tions, exhortations, etc. 

b. For the tenses of the imperative, see 1840; for the infinitive used as 
an imperative, see 2013. 


POSITIVE (COMMANDS) 


1836. In exhortations dye $épe, i (usually with 37, sometimes 
with viv), often precede the imperative: dye &) dxojcare come listen 
X. Ap. 14, dyere Samvysare go now, take your supper X. H. 5.1. 18, 
àÀX' (0. ciré but come, say P. G. 489 e. 


1837. râs is sometimes used with the second person in poetry: dxove mâs 
hear, every one Ar. Thesm. 372. 


1838. The third person may be used in questions: oóko0y xelcdw Tatra; shall 
these points be established ? P. L. 820e. Cp. 1842 a. 


1839. The imperative may be used in assumptions (hypothetical imperative), 
to make a concession, or to grant permission : épo? y évex’ čorw let it be assumed 
as far as I am concerned D.20.14, ovrws éxérw ds od M*yes assume it to be as 
you say P.S.201c. So even as a protasis: óedáro, kayo eréplo let him set it 
forth and I will be content D. 18.112. 


NEGATIVE (PROHIBITIONS) 


1840. Prohibitions are expressed by uý with the present or aorist subjunc- 
tive in the first person plural; by aý with the present imperative or the aorist 
subjunctive in the second and third person singular or plural (cp. 1800). The 
aorist imperative is rare in prohibitions. 

A. 1 Person. — ph ypg&dopev (ph ypáopev) : uh wardpeba pnd alex pds dto- 
Adpue0a. let us not act like madmen nor perish disgracefully X. A.T. 1. 29. 

B. 2 Person. — ph ypáde (ph ypadere) : uh 0asuate don’t be astonished P. G. 
482 a, ui) GopuBeire don't raise a disturbance P. A. 21a, rà pèv mole, rà 06 uh mole 
do this and refrain from doing that P. Pr. 325 d, uj uéya Xéye don't boast so 
P. Ph. 95 b. —ph ypédgs (uq yoípnre): unde Cavudeys róbe and do mot won- 
der at this A. Ag. 819, uh OopuyBjonte don’t raise a disturbance P. A. 20e, uh 
&XNes morens don't do otherwise P. Lach. 201 b, pydauds Mws maons Ar. 
Av. 188, 

N. — The type ph ypadys is never used. ph ypáiov occurs rarely in poetry 
{A 410, Z 134.— w 248, S. fr. 453 parodied in Ar. Thesm. 870). 
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C. 3 Person. — ph ypadéro (ph ypodóvrov) : uyócls 00ackéro let no one tell 
me T. 1. 80, umëels roÜr' dyvoetrw let no one be ignorant of this fact Aes. 3. 6. 
pA ypapáro (ph ypapávrwv): pndels vouárco let no one think X.C.7. 5. 78, 
ÚT ámoyróre pndéy wire kurayvóro let him neither acquit nor condemn in 
any way Aes. 3.60; and in five other passages giving the actual usage of the 
orators. In the third person the aorist imperative is much less common than 
the present imperative. 

N. — The type ph yeáón is used only when the third person represents the 
first person (1800 c). ph yp&dy is much more common than u} ypaydrw in the 
orators, e.g. uyóeis 0avuáe let no one be astonished D. 18. 199, pndels voulon let 
no one think 'T. 3. 18, D.23. 1. 

D. The perfect imperative is rare in prohibitions (uh mre$ófgo6e T 6. 17) and 
is usually poetical. Cp. 698, 712. 


1841. a. wh vypáóe, like don’t write, is ambiguous and may mean, according 
to the situation, either cease writing or abstain from writing. Commonly ph 
"ypíóe means do not go om writing, write no more, and is an order to stop an 
action already begun. In many cases, however, uý with the present imperative 
does not refer to the interruption of an action already begun, but to an action 
Still in the more or less distant future against which the speaker urges resistance. 
' Sometimes the reference to the future is directly or indirectly indicated by the 
context. 

b. uh ypáyys usually has the force of (I beg that) you will not write, (take 
care that you) don’t write, and is commonly a complete prohibition against 
doing something not already begun. Sometimes, and especially in expressions 
of a colloquial character, jj with the aorist subjunctive marks the speaker's 
interruption, by anticipation, of a mental (less often of a physical) action that is 
being done by the person he addresses ; as wy Qavuáevs (P. L. 804 b) in reply to 
an exclamation of surprise. Here the type uh ypáyms often expresses impatience. 

c. If uh vypáóe elicits a reply, it is (4àAX) où ypáóe, while wy ypáyms is 
answered by (4AN) où vypáye. Thus, wh p ék0lbacke rois diXou eivai karjv. 
aN où Siddoxw do not teach meto be base to my friends. But I do not S. El. 895, 
el oby exes évapyyéarepov huir érideitar as Sidanrdy sri d) áperíj, wy POovions GAN 
émibeioy,  àXN . . . où Pbovicw now if you can show us more clearly that virtue 
is capable of being taught, don’t refuse, but show us. Well, I will not refuse 
P. Pr. 320c. So uh ypáíóe commonly answers yoddw, as Oavuáie, fv 8 é&yd, 
Kal abrós. GAa wh Cadpas, Éóu I myself am astonished, said I. Cease your 
astonishment, said she P. S. 205 b, cp. S. El. 895. So uh ypáy/ys answers ypdyw, 
as in Hat. 3.140, Ar. Lys. 1036. 

d. uh ypíóe and ph ypawys are often found in closely connected clauses, as 
pndayds Üópawé por, wndé w émirpivys don’t be angry with me at all, nor ruin me 
Ar. Nub. 1478, 27 ókvetre uñ” adie eros kakóv do not shrink from me nor utter 
any harsh words S. O. C. 781. The second prohibition may be more specific than 
the first, as oudra* uev elrys výmiov be silent, dowi say anything childish Ar. 
Nub. 105. Less often uh ypdyys is followed by wh ypdde, as wh BonOjoare TE 
werovOdre Sewd ph ebopke?re (they will say) ‘do not come to the aid of one who 
has suffered grievously ; have no regard for your oath’? D. 21. 211. 

€. The difference between uh ypápe and ub ypdyys is virtually a difference 
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of tenses, the present denoting an action continuing, in process; the aorist, an 
action concluded, summarized. So uh pogo? don’t be fearful, ph doflmós don’: 
be frightened. In maxims py with the present imperative is preferred: ph «Adare 
don't be a thief, wh xéyygs don’t steal this or that. uyxére may be used in either 
construction. The distinction is often immaterial, often a difference of tone 
rather than of meaning ; sometimes too subtle for dogmatic statement. 


1842. The imperative may be used in subordinate clauses: xpürfpés elow 
. - - Bv xpür Épeyov there are mixing-bowls, the brims of which thou must 
crown S. O. C. 413. 

a. Especially after ofoéa interrogative in dramatic poetry: oio6' à ópücov; do 
you know what you are to do ? E. Hec. 225, ole as molycov; do you know how 
I bid you act ? S. O. T. 548. ofc 8 has become a partially fossilized expression, 
and can be used as subject or be governed by a verb: ofod vvv & por yerérOw; do 
you know what I must have done for me ? E. 1. T. 1203. 


1843. The use of the imperative is to be explained as equivalent to de? or 
xpń with the infinitive. 


1844. ¿y is not used with the imperative. 


INFINITIVE AND PARTICIPLE WITH dv 


1845. The infinitive or participle with ¿> represents either a past tense of 
the indicative with äv or the optative with v. The context determines whether 
the indicative or the optative is meant. The participle with äv is post-Homeric. 


1846. The present infinitive or participle with &» represents the imperfect 
indicative with d» or the present optative with a” 

a. (inf.) dxotw Aaxedaipovious dv ávaxtopety ér’ otkov T hear the Lacedaemonians 
used to return home (= av ávex ópovv, 1790) D. 9. 48, olere "yàp róv marépa ovk ay 
$vAárTew; for do you think my father would not have taken care? (= otk av 
éptrarrev, 1786) D. 49. 35 ; voulfovres àv ripfjs rvyxávew in the belief that they 
would obtain reward (= àv ruyxdvoiper) X. A. 1. 9. 20. 

b. (part.) ómep &o xe ph karà móres abroy érirdéovra Thy MeNoróvrgcov mopüctv, 
áBvrárav äv Üvrov . . . áXMjNots. ériflonüety which prevented him from sailing 
against the Peloponnese aud laying it waste city by city when the Peloponne- 
sians would have been unable to come to the rescue of one another (= débdvaror 
àv $cav) T. 1.12, wOXN àv Exwv ërep elmet, rapadrelrw though I might be able to 
say much else I pass tt by (= àv Éxoua, 1824) D. 18. 258, copla Aeyouérg dixasdrar’ 
äv that might most justly be called wisdom P. Phil. 90 c (= 4 copla Xéyovro äv). 


1847. The future infinitive and participle with äv are rare and suspected. 


1848. The aorist infinitive or participle with ¿> represents the aorist indica- 
tive with dy or the aorist optative with dv. 

a. (inf.) Kpós ye, el éBlwoer, dpioros dy doxe? dpx cv yevés Oar tt seems probable 
that Cyrus, if he had lived, would have proved himself a most excellent ruler (= av 
éyévero) X. O. 4. 18, ore kal dudtyy dv yrOvar so that even a common man could 
have understood (= dv Éyvo) X. A.6. 1. 31, rl ay oldpeba ma6ctv ; what do we think 
our fate would Le? (= rl àv máÜouev;) X. A. 9. 1. 17. 
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b. (part.) ópà» Tò mapaTelyus ua poles dv Nnó0év seeing that the counter- 
wall could easily be captured (= àv Anpein) T. 7. 42, IHoreíBauav ¿NO xai 8uym0els 
av aóràs Exec, ei EBouhnOn, tapédwxev after he had seized Potidaca and would have 
been able to keep it himself, had he wished, he gave it up to them (= éduv}On &v) 
D. 28. 107, otre övra obre àv yevdpeva dovyoroodow they fabricate stories which 
neither are, nor could be, true T. 6.38 (= à otre čoriv ore àv "yévocro). 


1849. The perfect infinitive with &» represents the pluperfect indicative 
with d» or the perfect optative with dy: oià' ër¿ (av) $jcewv mávra Tað bd 
TO» BapBapwr ay pruxévar I know that he would say that all this would have been 
captured by the barbarians (= àv $Xókerav) D. 10. 812, 4ryeiro rods d'yvoobvras 
avipamodwées äv dixaiws kexMjo0ac he thought that those who did not know this 
might justly be deemed servile in nature (= xexdnpévor àv elev) X. M. 1. 1. 16. 


For the infinitive and participle without dv see 1865 ff., 1872 ff., 
and under Infinitive and Participle. 


THE TENSES 


1850. By the tenses (tense? from tempus) are denoted : 


1. The time of an action: present, past, future. 

:2. The stage of an action: action continued or repeated (in process 
of development), action simply brought to pass (simple occur- 
rence), action completed with a permanent result. 


a. The time of an action is either absolute or relative. Time that is abso- 
lutely present, past, or future is reckoned from the time of the speaker or 
writer. Time that is relatively present, past, or future in dependent clauses is 
reckoned from the time of some verb in the same sentence. In dependent 
clauses Greek has no special forms to denote the temporal relation of one action 
to another (antecedent, coincident, subsequent), but leaves the reader to infer 
whether one action happened before, at the same time as, or after another 
action, The aorist is thus often used where English bas the pluperfect (1943). 
See 1888, 1944. Unless special reference is made to relative time, the expres- 
sions “kind of time," “time of an action," in this book are used of absolute 
time. 

b. In independent clauses only the tenses of the indicative denote absolute 
time; in dependent clauses they express relative time. The tenses of the sub- 
junctive, optative, imperative, infinitive and participle do not refer to the differ- 
ences in kind of time. Thus ypdgew and ypdwa: to write, yeypadévar to finish 
writing, may be used of the present, the past, or the future according to the 
context. On the tenses of the optative, infinitive, and participle in indirect dis- 
course see 1862, 1866, 1874. The future infinitive may be used, outside of indi- 
rect discourse, to lay stress on the idea of futurity (1865 d). 

c. Even in the indicative the actual time may be different from, that which 
would seem to be denoted by the tense employed. Thus the speaker or writer 
may imagine the past as present, and use the present in setting forth an event 
that happened before his time (1883); or may use the aorist or perfect of an 
event that has not yet occurred (1934, 1950). 
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d. In the subjunctive, optative (except in indirect discourse), and imperative 
the kind of time is implied only by the mood-forms, not by the tenses, The 
relation of the time of one action to the time of another usually has to be inferred 
in all the moods. : 

e. The stage of an action is expressed by all the tenses of all the different 
moods (including the participle and infinitive). 

f. The action of the verb of a subordinate clause may overlap with that of 
the verb of the main clause. See 2388. 


KIND OF TIME 
1851. Only in the indicative do the tenses show time absolutely 
present, past, or future. 
a. Present time is denoted by 
1. The Present: ypddw I write, am writing. 
2. The Perfect: yeypada I have written. 
b. Past time is denoted by 
The Imperfect: Zypadov I wrote, was writing. 
The Aorist: éypajo I wrote. 
The Pluperfect: éyeypáóm I had written. 
N. — The only past tenses are the augmented tenses. 
c. Future time is denoted by 
The Future: ypájo I shall write. 
The Future Perfect: yeypdwerat it will have been written, ve8víóo I 
shall be dead (shall have died). 


wher 


Ne 


STAGE OF . ACTION 


1852. Every form of the verb denotes the stage of the action. 
a. Continued action is denoted by the present stem : 
Present: ypapo I am writing, mebo I am persuading (trying to 
persuade), avOet is in bloom. 
Imperfect: éypadov I was writing, érabov I was persuading (trying 
to persuade), yvbe was in bloom. 
Future: ypdjo I shall write (shall be writing), Bacrevon he will 
reign. 
N. — Continued action is incomplete: hence nothing is stated as to the con- 
clusion, Thus ġeúye he flees does not state whether or not the subject suc- 
ceeded in escaping. ° 
b. Completed action with permanent result is denoted by the 
perfect stem : 
1. Perfect: yéypa$a émwroXjv I have written a letter (and it is now 
finished), #Onxe has bloomed (and is in flower). 
2. Pluperfect: éyeypádw êmioroàýv I had written a letter (and it was 
then finished), jvOjxe had bloomed (and was in flower). 


$9 N PR 
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3. Future Perfect: yeypaiera it will have been written, reOvige he 
will be dead. : 


e. Action simply brought to pass (simple attainment) is denoted 
by the 
1. Aorist: éypoja I wrote, éraca I persuaded (succeeded in persuad- 

ing), ¢Bacirevoe he became king or he was king, gvonoe burst into 
flower or was in flower. . 
2. Future: yodje I shall write, Baorcdoe he will become king. 

N.— The aorist tense (áópu ros xpóvos from ópi(o define; unlimited, indefi- 
nite, or undefined time) is so named because it does not show ‘the limitation 
(pos) of continuance (expressed by the imperfect) or of completion with per-: 
manent result (expressed by the perfect). 

1853. The present stem may denote the simple action of the verb in present 
time without regard to its continuance; as Oavuáte I am seized with astonish- 
ment, &àerpásre it lightens (once or continually), dliwm I make a present. This 
is called the aoristic present. On inceptive verbs, see 526. 

1854. The future stem may denote either continued action (as in the present) 
or simple occurrence of the action of the verb (as in the aorist). Thus ypdyw 
I shall be writing or I shall write. See 1910 b. 

1855. Some verbs are, by their meaning, restricted to the tenses of con- 
tinued action, as óp&v behold, $épew carry; others are exclusively aoristic, as 
iBeiv properly glance at, éveyketv bring. Verbs expressing different kinds of 
action in their several tenses (as ópá», ibetv) unite to form a verbal system. 

1856. The difference between the present stem (present and imperfect) and 
the aorist stem may be compared to the difference between a line and a point 
(both starting point and end). Thus, £pxec6«. go, éX0etv come; arrive; $épew 
carry, éveykety bring; &yew accompany, lead, dyayetv bring to a goal. 

1857. For the ‘ progressive’ tenses of English (¿s walking, has been giving, 
etc.) Greek has no exact equivalent. The periphrasis of the present participle 
with éori, etc. is employed to adjectivize the participle or to describe or character- 
ize the subject like an adjective, z.e. the subject has a quality which it may display 
in action, Thus, dpéoxovrés écuev we are acceptable T. 1. 88, kal mdvr’ dvadexd- 
wevos kal eis aürÓv sotoUuevos TÀ ToUTaY duapThuar’ stiv and he takes upon him- 
self and adopts all their misdeeds D. 19.36. écri may be emphatic: čeri mov 
Ə[xa Siarpotpevor there exists a twofold division P. L. 895 d. Some participles have 
become completely adjectivized : cuugdépwr useful, Siadépwv superior. Cp. 1961. 


1858. Primary and Secondary Tenses. — The primary tenses refer 
to present and future time (present, future, perfect, and future per- 
fect), the secondary or historical tenses refer to past time (imperfect, 
aorist, pluperfect). 

a. The gnomic aorist (1931 b) is regarded as a primary tense, as is the aorist 
when used for the perfect (1940), and the imperfect indicative referring to 
present time (1788) ; the historical present (1883), as a secondary tense. The 
subjunctive, optative, and imperative moods in their independent uses point to 
the future, and all their tenses therefore count as primary. 
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THE TENSES OUTSIDE OF THE INDICATIVE 


1859. The tenses of the moods except the indicative do not ex- 
press time in independent sentences. 


1860. Subjunctive. — The subjunctive mood as such refers to the 
future. The tenses do not refer to differences of time, and denote 
only the stage of the action (continuance, simple occurrence, comple- 
tion with permanent result). 


Present (continuance): rà aórQv dua éxropifipeda let us at the same time 
keep developing our resources T. 1.82; Aorist (simple occurrence) : sopw pea. 
ody mpürov T)» damdvny let us procure the money first T. 1.83; Perfect (comple- 
tion with permanent result) : tva, jv uh Uraxotwor, TeOvixwow that, in case they 
do not submit, they may be put to death (lit. may be dead at once) T.8. 74. The 
aorist commonly replaces the more exact perfect because the perfect is rarely 
used. 

a. The future time denoted by present or aorist (rf rorðpev; or rl movjcapev ; 
what shall we do ?) may refer, according to the sense, either to the next moment 
or to some later time. Greek has no subjunctive form denoting an intention to 
do this or that. In dependent constructions (including general conditions) the 
action of the present is generally coincident (rarely subsequent), that of the 
aorist is generally anterior (rarely coincident), to the action of the leading verb : 
Xareraivover, éwedav aùroîs wapayyéddw ivew TÒ ódpuakov they are angry when- 
ever I bid them drink the poison P. Ph. 116 c, éreóà» avr! dxovonre, kpivare 
when you (shall) have heard everything, decide D.4.14. The use of the aorist 
of time relatively anterior to the action of the leading verb (= Lat. future per- 
fect) is, like its other references to relative time, only an inference from the 
connection of the thought (1850 a). 

b. Present and aorist subjunctive are occasionally used in the same sentence 
without any great difference in sense (X. C. 1. 2. 6-7, 5. 5. 13). 

c. An independent or dependent subjunctive may be ingressive (1924) : 1» 
yap 6 IDNoüros vvvi 8Aéjy for if now Plutus recovers his sight Ax. P1. 494. 

d. In general conditions (2336) the subjunctive refers to general time, denot- 
ing what holds true now and at all times. 


1861. Optative (not in indirect discourse). — The reference is 
always to future time. The tenses do not refer to differences of 
time, and denote only the stage of the action. 


Present (continuance) : mAo/ctor dé voultouu Tov coóóv may I (always) count 
the wise man wealthy P. Phae. 279b; Aorist (simple occurrence): ei yàp yévorro 
would that it might happen X.C.6.1. 38; Perfect (completion with permanent 
result): reOvains die (lit. may you be dead) Z 164. 

a. In general conditions (2336) the optative is used of past time. 

b. In dependent constructions (including general conditions) the action of 
the present is generally coincident (rarely anterior), that of the aorist generally 
anterior (rarely coincident), to the action of the leading verb: et res rdde mapa- 
Balvot, évayhs Zorw rod’ AwbAdkwvos if any one violates this, let him be accurst of 
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Apollo Aes. 9. 110, ¿meu? 86 dvoryOein (Tò decpwrhpior), elo jpev mapa Tov ZukpáTy 
whenever the prison was opened, we (always) went in to Socrates P. Ph. 50 d. 
The aorist is often preferred to the more exact perfect because the perfect was 
rarely used, 

€. An independent or dependent optative may be ingressive (1924): 
moreunoacuey Õe "Qpwróv, obdév av huês wabely yopar if we should enter ay a 
war on account of Oropus, I think we should suffer nothing D. 5. 16. 


1862. Optative (in indirect discourse).— When the optative in 
indirect discourse represents the indicative after a past tense of 
a verb of saying or thinking, each tense does denote time (as well as 
Stage of action) relatively to that of the leading verb. 


a. The present optative represents the imperfect as well as the present in- 
dicative. 

b. The future optative (first in Pindar) occurs only in indirect discourse 
after verbs of saying and thinking, in object clauses after érws, 2212, and in 
other indirect expressions of thought. 

c. When the optative in indirect discourse represents the subjunctive (2619 b), 
its tenses denote only stage of action. 


. 1863. a. Present opt. = present indic. : dyypdra rl Bovdhovro he demanded 
what they wanted (= rl BoóxNec0e ;) X. A. 2.3.4. 

b. Present opt. = imperf. indic. : Ouyyoüvro dre érl rods moXeyulovs Mot» they 
explained that they kept sailing against the enemy (= émMoyuev) X. H. 1. 7. 6 

c. Future opt. = future indic.: d rı rowjoor o06 Toros cime he did not tell 
even these what he would do (= Toroa) X. A. 2. 2. 2. 

d. Aorist opt. = aorist indic.: 2pórà rl á6o:v he asked what had happened 
to them (= 7l éráðere;) X. C. 2. 8. 19. 

e. Perfect opt. = perfect indic. : £Xeyov dri of perà Anuocbévous rapaded dkotev 
cos adrovs they said that the troops of Demosthenes had surrendered (= mapade- 
ddxaor) T. 7. 88. 


1864. Imperative. — The imperative always implies future time. 
The tenses do not refer to differences of time, and denote only the 
Stage of the action. 


a. Present (continuance) : robs yoveis riua honour thy parents Y. 1.10, mávra 
TadnOR dye tell (go on and tell in detail) the whole truth L.1. 18, rods tarrous 
ékelyoiws ĉlõore offer the horses to them X. C. 4. 5. 47. 

b. Aorist (simple occurrence): fAéyov mpós rà 0pm look (cast a glance) 
toward the mountains X. A.4.1. 20, eiré state (in a word) P. A.24 d, huv rovs 
Ímzovs Sbre give the horses to us X. C. 4. 5. 47. 

c. Perfect (completion with permanent result): reráx6w let him take his 
piace (and stay there) P. R. 662 a, eipzjo6w let it have been said (once for all) 
503 b. 

N. — The perfect active and middle are generally used as presents (re8várco 
let him be put to death P.L. 938 c, uéuvnobe remember D. 40. 30). The perfect 
passive (in the third person) is used of a fixed decision concerning what is to 
be done or has been done, 
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1865. Infinitive (not in indirect discourse) — The tenses of the 
infinitive (without dv) not in indirect discourse have no time. of 
themselves and express only the stage of the action; their (relative) 
time depends on the context and is that of the leading verb (present, 
past, or future). The infinitive may have the article (2025 ff.). 


a. Present (continuance): odde Boudever Oat Er: Spa, dArd BeBouredo Oar it is time 
no longer to be making up one’s mind, but to have it made up P. Cr. 46a. 

b. Aorist (simple occurrence): rod mev ¿moula the desire of obtaining 
drink T. 7. 84, #pEaro yerécGar began to be 1.103, but #pxero ylyrecbar 3.18 (the 
tense of ylyvoua: depends on that of dpxopua:; not #ptaro yiyver Oar), Set rods rèp 
aŭro Aéyovras piofoa (ingressive) one must conceive an aversion for those who 
speak in his behalf D. 9.53. i 

c. Perfect (completion with permanent result): see a. Often of certainty of 
action. 

d. Future.— When the context shows that stress is laid on the idea of futur- 
ity, the future infinitive, referring to future time relative to the main verb, is 
sometimes used instead of the present or aorist: oúk droxwtoey duvarol bvres 
not being able to prevent T. 3. 28, Toro Séw xar’ éuavroÜ épety I am far from 
intending to speak to my own disadvantage P. A.37b. On the future infinitive 
with u£AXc see 1959. 


N. 1. — The action set forth by a dependent present or aorist infinitive (with- 
out äv) not in indirect discourse has no time except that which is implied by the 
context. With verbs onte to advise or to command, and when the infini- 
tive expresses purpose, the reference is to future time. Usually the action of the 
present and aorist is coincident with or antecedent to that of the main verb. 
The action of an aorist infinitive with the article and a subject is not always rel- 
atively past. The perfect (without v) has no time apart from the context; 
its action is usually antecedent. É 

N. 9. — On the use of the present and aorist with verbs of promising, etc., see 
1868; with uéXXc, see 1959. i 

N. 8. — Observe that verbs denoting continuance (as uéve remain) often ap- 
pear in the aorist, while verbs of transitory action (as téve, send, hurl) often 
appear in the present. ` 

N.4.— Present and aorist occasionally occur in close conjunction without ' 
any great difference in meaning, as mpocíke buiv Troórov karaynglferOar . . ., 
dei twas Odvarov atrod xarayndloacba: it is fitting that you vote against him, tt is 
necessary that you pass a vote of death against him L. 18.69 ; cp. VAUPAX 1o at 
and vevpaxety T. 2. 88, Bacanorhs yiyverða and yevéoOar Ant. 1. 10,1. 11. 


1866. Infinitive (in indirect discourse). — T'he tenses of the infini- 
tive in indirect discourse denote the same time relative to that of 
the leading verb (present, past, or future) as was denoted by the 
corresponding tenses of the indicative in direct discourse which they 
represent. 


a. The present infinitive represents also the imperfect, the perfect infinitive 
represents also the pluperfect indicative. 
i GREEK GRAM.— 27 
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b. The action of the present is usually coincident, that of the aorist anterior, 
to the action of the leading verb. 

€. The future infinitive is found chiefly in indirect discourse and in analogous 
constructions. With u£AAe, see 1950. It may have the article (2026). 

1867. a. Present = pres. indic.: pnu rara uév QAvàplüs evar I say this is 
nonsense (= écrt) X. 4.1. 8. 18. 

b. Present = imperf. indic: Kryolas tac Oat aùròs rò rpadpd pno: Ktesias asserts 
that he himself cured the wound (= iduny) X..4.1.8.26. With d», 1846 a. 

c. Future = fut. indic.: Zém 7) &£eww Aaxedatuovlous 4) abro. droxrevety he said 
that he would either bring the Lacedaemonians or kill them on the spot (= što, 
á&rokrevÀ) T. 4. 28. . 

d. Aorist = aor. indic.: évra08a Aéyerar 'AmÓNXuv éxóctpauu Mapovav there 
Apollo is said to have flayed Marsyas (= é£é8ewe) X. 4.1.2.8. With dv, 1848 a. 

e. Perfect = perf. ind. : $9ci éyxwmoy yeypapévar he says that he has written 
an encomium (= yéypapa) 1. 10. 14, £óacav reOvdvar Tóv dvipa they said the man 
was dead (= réóvgke) Ant. 5. 29. 

f. Perfect = pluperf. ind. : Aéyerai &vipa. Tirà exremdMxOa it is said that a 
certain man had been fascinated (= é£erérAgkro) X.C.1.4.27. With äv, 1849. 


1868. The construction of verbs of hoping, etc. — Verbs signifying to hope, 
expect, promise, threaten, swear, with some others of like meaning, when they 
refer to a future event, take either the future infinitive (in indirect discourse), 
or the aorist, less often the present, infinitive (not in indirect discourse). The 
use of the aorist and present is due to the analogy of verbs of will or desire 
(1991) which take an object infinitive not in indirect discourse. The same anal- 
ogy accounts for the use of uý instead of où (2725). The present or aorist infin- 
itive with dv, representing the potential optative with &v, occurs occasionally. 

a. év ¿Mr[8, dy rà relxm TOV ' AÓqvalev aiphoey hoping that he would capture 
the walls of the Athenians T. 7.46, ¿Kris . . . ékrpaófjva. hope of being brought 
up L. 19. 8, erige duvards elvar &pxew he expects to be able to rule P.R. 5186, 
Exes Twà edrlda wh dv... Thy vàüv dmordoa; have you any expectation that 
you would not shipwreck the vessel? X. M. 2.6. 38. éAwifw with the present infini- 
tive may mean J feel sure that Iam. 

b. T&xura obdéva clkós cbv adr@ PovdjoecOat eivai it is probable that very soon 
no one will wish to be with him X. C. 5.8. 30, quads elds émparífjoat it ts likely 

` that we shall succeed T. 1. 121, ook cikós abrods mepiovolüy veðr Exeu it is not likely 
that they will continue to have ships to spare 3.13. With eikós the aorist is pre- 
ferred. 

C. bréoxero raUra movjcew he promised that he would do this L. 19. 14, iré- 
exero Bovdedcacba: (most Mss.) he promised to deliberate X. A. 2. 3.20. The 
aorist infinitive is especially common with verbs of promising and must refer to the 
future. With the present infinitive trix voiva: means I assure, profess, pledge 
my word that Iam. 

d. daethe: éxrptyev he threatened that he would destroy them Hat. 6. 37, 
awetdAncay droxreivat Gravras they threatened to kill everybody X. H.5.4. 7. 

e. diuxdcew duwpdxare you have sworn that you will give judgment D. 39. 40, 
á&vo'yká ge. Tov KeproBAém rav éubcar . . . elvat uév THY doxhy couv . . ., wavras Š 
Üutv ámo0oüva. Thy xmpav he compelled Cersobleptes to swear that the kingdom 
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should be in common and, that they should all restore to you the territory D. 23. 
170. 

f. With ón»v a dependent infinitive may refer to the present, past, or 
future (e). Thus, óuvóvres BXérew . . . AXAT máu» swearing that they see 
Achilles again S. Ph. 857, éuvbover wh ' krietv they swear they did not drink Phe- 
recrates 143 (Com. fr. I. 187), Guvve pndev elpnxévac he swore that he had said 
nothing (direct = ober efpynxa) D. 21. 119. 

1869. Verbs of will or desire (1991) regularly take the present or aorist infin- 
itive not in indirect discourse ; but in some cases we find the future infinitive by 
assimilation to indirect discourse through the analogy of verbs of promising, etc. 
(1868). So with Bovdropar, éco wish, yw meaning command, Séouae ask, épienar 
desire and some others (even óúyauat amlabdle) that have a future action as their 
object. Thus, éQiéuevor áp£ew being desirous to gain control T.6. 6, ¿6úvaro, ¿m= 
perels EceoOar unable to be careful X. O. 12.12. diavoodua may follow the analogy 
of éw (1959) : rà móNegovy Srevoodvro rpoPipws otcew they intended to carry on 
the war with zeal T. 4.121. In these and similar cases the future is employed to 
stress the future character of the action. Some editors would emend many of 
these futures. 


1870. Verbs signifying to foretell by oracle usually take the present or 
aorist infinitive like verbs signifying to command. - 


1871. A few cases stand in our texts of an aorist infinitive referring to the 
future after a verb of saying or thinking, e.g. évóyucav balas kparica: they thought 
they would easily master them T.2.8. Many editors change to the future or 
insert dv. 


1872. Participle (not in indirect discourse). — The participle, as a 
verbal adjective, is timeless. The tenses of the participle express 
only continuance, simple occurrence, and completion with permanent 
result. Whether the action expressed by the participle is antece- 
dent, coincident, or subsequent to that of the leading verb (in any 
tense) depends on the context. The future participle has a temporal 
force only because its voluntative force points to the future. 


a. Present (continuative). The action set forth by the present participle is 
generally coincident (rarely antecedent or subsequent) to that of the leading 
verb: épyatéuevae uév 9plerwv, épyarduevae dé edelrvovy the women took their 
noonday meal while they continued their work, but took their supper when they 
had stopped work X. M. 2. 7. 12. 

1. Antecedent action (=imperf.): of Ktperoe wpóc6ev cov "uiv rarropevor viv 
agerrhxacw the forces of Cyrus that were formerly marshalled with us have now 
deserted X. A. 3. 2.17, robs róre rapóvras altidcovrat cupBovdrovs they will accuse 
those who were their counsellors at that time P. G. 519 a, of Koply@cor uéxpt roov 
m po 6jos mpáccovres ávetaav THs QiNovewlas the Corinthians, who up to that time 
had been acting zealously, now slackened in their vehemence T.5, 32. An adverb 
(mpbrepov, mpóc6ev, róre, moré) often accompanies the participle, which is some- 
times called the participle of the imperfect. 

2. Subsequent action (especially when the leading verb denotes motion): 
érepyav mpéo Bess dyyéddovras Thy ToU IINguvptov Ay they despaiched messengers 
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to announce the capture of Plemyrium T. 7. 25. An attributive present part. 
w. viv may refer to the absolute present, though the main verb is past: riy vip 
Bowrlav xadovupévny Gxnoav they settled in the country now called Boeotia T. 1. 12. 

8. The present participle denotes that an action is in process, is attempted, 
or is repeated. : 

b. Future (chiefly voluntative): oð svvýńðouev às faciet Tolejcovres we 
have not come together for the purpose of waging war with the king X. A. 2.3. 21. 

c. Aorist (simple occurrence). The action set forth by the aorist participle 
is generally antecedent to that of the leading verb ; but it is sometimes coinci- 
dent or nearly so, when it defines, or is identical with, that of the leading verb, 
and the subordinate action is only a modification of the main action. 

1, Antecedent: demvjoas éx pec after supper he advanced 'T. 9. 112, rods ¿Neu- 
Oépous dmokrelvavres dvexdpnoav after killing the free men they withdrew 5.83. 
émouócüs py he took an oath and said X. C. 4. 1. 23, 418g 8 él radra wopetoouat 
rocolrov airdy épwrýoās I shall at once proceed to this matter after having put to 
him certain questions D.18.124. The aorist participle is often thus used when 
it takes up the preceding verb: vOv ué» Oeurvetre* üevrvijoavres 86 dmeAabvere take 
your supper now, and when you have done so, depart X. C. 8.1.37. 

2, Coincident: uh re ekaudpryre éuoU karoyówáuevo. do not commit the error 
of condemning me P. A. 80 d, eô y érolncas ávaurícüs ue you did well in remind- 
ing me P. Ph. 60 c (= ávéurgods ue eË rosy). So also when an aorist participle 
is used with a future finite verb, as dradraxOjoouat Blov Bavoðca by dying I shall 
be delivered from life E. Hipp. 356. See also 2103. 

3. The action of an attributive aorist participle is rarely subsequent to that of 
the leading verb. When this is the case, the action of the participle is marked 
as past from the point of view of the present (like the aor. indie.) : oi "EAAqves 
Vorepov kNyévres ovdev mpd T Gv Tpwikdy à6póo £rpà£av the people later called Hel- 
lenes carried out no joint enterprise prior to the Trojan war T. 1.8, Zárvpos kal 
Xpépuov,. ol ray rpiikorra yevouevor, KXeoóvros karwyópov» Satyrus and Chremon, 
who (afterwards) became members .of the Thirty, accused Cleophon L. 80. 12; cp. 
"*yevóuevos T.2. 49, 4. 81. 

4. The aorist participle is often ingressive or complexive (1924, 1927). 

d. Perfect (completion with permanent result): karaXaufávovc: Bpüclbür 
érednrvObra they found (historical present) that Brasidas had arrived T. 3. 69. 
A perfect participle may have the force of a pluperfect if accompanied by an 
adverb like rpdcGev (cp. 1872 a. 1) : ó mpóc6e Kexrnuévos he who possessed it before 
S. Ph. 778. 

1873. Construction of Xav0ávo, pláva, rvyxávo. — A supplementary aorist 
participle with any tense, except the present or imperfect, of Aav6ávo escape the 
notice of, $6áve anticipate, rvyxáve happen usually coincides in time with the 
leading verb: £Aa6ov épavrüv obdev eirdóv I was unconsciously talking nonsense 
P. Ph. T6 d, Micouey émurecóyres we shall fall on them unawares X. A.1.8.48. 
But the action of an aorist participle with the present or imperfect is generally 
prior to that of the leading verb: doris ávreuróv ye éréyxave who chanced to have 
spoken in opposition L. 12.27. See 2090. 


1874. Participle (in indirect discourse). The tenses of the parti- 
ciple.in indirect discourse after verbs of intellectual perception 
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denote the same time relative to that of the leading verb (present, 
past, or future) as was denoted by the corresponding tenses of the 
indicative in direct discourse which they represent. See 2106, 
2112 b. 

a. Present = pres. indic.: the action is generally coincident: éreday yrdour 
amurovpevo. when they find out that they are distrusted (= r. dmwrovpeba) 
X. C.7.2.17; rarely antecedent (when the present = the imperf. ind.) :. oid ce 
Aéyovra del I know that you always used to say (= dr: édeyes) 1. 6.6. 

b. Future = fut. indic.: dyvoe? roy wóXegov 0cüp Hovra he is ignorant that the 
war will come here (= Gre ó vóXegos Héer) D. 1. 15. 

C. Aorist = aor. indic.: trav M$óov togev ext Trjv Hedordvynooy éX0óvra we 
know that the Mede came against the Peloponnese (= ötri ó Míjóos $X6e) T. 1. 69. 

d. Perfect = perf. indie. : où yap ğõesav abróv reOvynxéra for they did not know 
that he was dead (= ér: réOvpxe) X. A.1. 10.16. The perfect may also represent 
the pluperfect (cp. 1872 d). 


TENSES OF THE INDICATIVE. 
PRESENT INDICATIVE 


1875. The present represents a present state, or an action going 
on at the present time: dAy05 Aéyo I am telling the truth L. 13. 12. 
a. On the present without any idea of duration, see 1853. 


1876. Present of Customary Action.— The present is used to ex- 
press a customary or repeated action: obros piv yàp twp, éyo Q olvov 
nívo for this man drinks water, whereas I drink wine D. 19. 46. 


1877. Present of General Truth.—— The present is used to express 
an action that is true for all time: dye dé wpós pôs rijv dujfewav xpdvos 
time brings the truth to light Men. Sent. 11. 


a. The present is an absolute tense in such sentences. The future, aorist, 
and perfect may also express a general truth. 


1878. Conative Present. —À The present may express an action 
begun, attempted, or intended. ` 

Ti» 0óËay raúrmy melÜovcw ùuâs droBadety they are trying to persuade you to 
throw away this renown 1.0.12, 8l9epl cov abrhy ravrny yuvaixa I offer you this 
- woman herself as a wife X. C. 8. 5. 19, rpodiSorov ri» 'EXMióa they are trying to 
betray Greece Ar. P. 408. : 

a. This use is found also in the infinitive and participle: @:Alrrou ér? Bvfás- 
tiov mapióvros when Philip is preparing to advance against Byzantium D. 8. 66. 

b. The idea of attempt or intention is an inference from the context and lies 
in the present only so far as the present does not denote completion. 


1879. Present for the Future (Present of Anticipation). — The pre- 
sentis used instead of the future in statements of what is immediate, 
likely, certain, or threatening. 


perazd rbv Abyov karaMÓouev; shall we break off in the middle? P. G. 505 e, 
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Kal ef Bovdet, rapaxapS cor ToU Bñuaros, Zws à» lays and if you wish, I will yield 
you the floor until you tell us Aes. 3. 165, dréddupar I am on the verge of ruin 
Ant. 5. 85 (so åmóňňvro 5. 37 of past time), ei abr 4j odes AnpOjcerar, Exerar kal 
h râca Buea if this city is taken, the whole of Sicily as well is in their power 
T. 6. 91. 

a. Sometimes in questions to indicate that the decision must be made on the 
spot: # môs Aéyopev; OT how shall we say ? (what must we say ?) P. G. 480 b. 


1880. civ: is regularly future (I shall go) in the indicative present. In the 
subjunctive it is always future ; in the optative, infinitive, and participle it may 
be either future or present. Cp. 774. In lov rara Xéye go and say this (X. C. 4. 
5. 17) ¿ó> is used of time relatively past. In Hom. eiju means both Z go and T 
shall go. 


1881. čpxopot, Topevopat, véopat (poet.) may be used in a future 
sense. xée means either I pour or I shall pour. opa I shall eat, 
mopoa I shall drink, are present in form. Cp. 541. 


1882. Oracular Present. — In prophecies a future event may be regarded as 
present: xpóvo áypct Mpidpov aóNiww dàe kéNevOos in time this expedition will cap- 
ture Priam’s city A. Ag. 120. 


1883. Historical Present.— In lively or dramatic narration the 
present may be used to represent a past action as going on at the 
moment of speaking or writing. This use does not occur in Homer. 

à 88 Ocjuo rokM)s pevyer és Képkupav . + + Scaxoulterae és Thy repov Themistocles 
fled ( flees) to Corcyra . . . was (is) transported to the mainland T. 1. 130. 

a. The historical present may represent either the descriptive imperfeot or the 
narrative aorist. 

b. The historical present may be eoórdinated with past tenses, which may 
precede or follow it: dua 8ë rÜ huépa TH móNe, mpooékeuro xal aipe? at daybreak he 
assaulted the town and took it T: 7.29, ovre ù droypddovra: mávres avédaBor T€ 
+à dda accordingly they all enrolled themselves and took the arms X. C.2. 1. 19. 

c. The historical present is less frequent in subordinate clauses (T. 2. 91. 3). 


1884. Annalistic Present. — Closely connected with the historical 
present is the annalistic present, which is used to register historical 
facts or to note incidents. 


Aüpelov kal IIapuo rios yiyvovrat raises 500 of Darius and Parysatis were (are) 
born two sons X. A. 1.1. 1, mpd Aevrux dew yàp (Zev£tónuos) reeur . . . kevrvxt- 
öns aude: Bipvdduny, èk THs oi... yiverar Ovydrnp for Zeuxidemus died before 
Leutychides . ... L. married Eurydame, from her was born to him a daughter 
Hat. 6. 71, kal ó énaurds EANyEN, èv & Kapxnddroe aiport 6o mores “EAAnvidas 
and the year came to an end in which the Carthaginians captured two Greek cities 
X. H. 1. 1. 37. 


1885. Present of Past and Present Combined. — The present, when 
accompanied by a definite or indefinite expressioi of past time, is 
used to express an action begun in the past and continued in the 


present. The ‘progressive perfect’ is often used in translation. 
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Thus, wdérat Gavpdlw I have been long (and am still) wondering P. Cr. 
43b. Cp. iamdudum loquor. So with zápos, voré. This use appears 
also in the other moods. 

a. So with verbs of hearing, saying, learning, whose action commenced in the 
past, but whose effect continues into the present: é£ dv ákoówe from what I hear 
(have heard) X. A. 1. 9. 28; dep Myo as I said P. A. 21a. So with alcOdvoua, 
yvyvóoko, uavrO&yo, TuvOdvouat, dpte just is often found with these verbs. 

b. The perfect is used instead of the present when the action is completed in 
the present. EE, 


1886. Present for Perfect. — <o I am come, I have arrived, otyouat 
I am gone, have a perfect sense; as also Epyouat, ddixvodpar. Thus, 
Geo rokAds ko mapa cé I Themistocles have come to you T. 1. 137, oido. 
din oixovrat Í know where they have gone X. A. 1. 4. 8. 

a. ike may be used in connection with the gnomic aorist (P. S. 188 2). 


1887. The present of certain verbs often expresses an enduring result, and 
may be translated by the perfect: dd: I am guilty (öbs cim), I have done 
wrong, wkà, kpar®, I am victorious, I have conquered, #rr&par I am conquered, 
$ebyo I am the defendant or I am an exile (oi peúyovres the fugitives and the 
exiles), mpodtdwpe I am a traitor, àMokouou I am captured, orépopac I am 
deprived, ylyvopat I am a descendant. . 

ükw eis rjv a ijv olklav, adc 8 o08év I am come to thy house, but have done no 
wrong L. 12.14, drayyéddere ' Apialw bre nets ye vixGuev Bache report to Ariaeus 
that we at least have conquered the king X. A. 2. 1. 4. 

a. So, in poetry, yervd, piw, rlkre, 0vijoke, ÓNAvpac Thus, iie rikrei ce this 
woman (has born thee =) is thy mother E. Ion 1560. 


1888. In subordinate clauses, the action expressed by the present may be 
(a) contemporaneous, (b) antecedent, or (c) subsequent to that set forth by the 
main verb, The context alone decides in which sense the present is to be taken: 
(a) Geyer Ort Ërotuos en dyyeto0a. abrois he said that he was ready to lead them 
X. A. 0. 1.33; (b) when the present states an action begun in the past and con- 
tinued in the present: émeíre 9e Mépoa: xovor TÒ kpáros, (Tò wedlov) deri rot Bası- 
Aéos from the time that the Persians began to hold sway, it belongs to the king 
Hdt. 3. 117 ; and with the historical present: ws 6¢ ylyvovra: ér air, éemimrovciv 
when they came to it, they rushed in T. 7.84; (c) éyévero jíjrpà ... ef rapa rabra 
mototev, Kohagvery an ordinance was passed . . if they act contrary to this, to 
punish them X. C. 1. 6. 83. 


IMPERFECT 


1889. The imperfect represents an action as stil going on, or à 
state as still existing, in the past: KÜpos oro rev, dAX ert mpoaijAavve 
Cyrus had not yet arrived (1880), but was still marching on X. A. 1. 5. 
12, éBacíXevev "Avríoxyos Antiochus was reigning T. 2.80. The con- 
clusion of the action is usually to be inferred from the context. 


1890. Imperfect of Continuance.— The imperfect thus represents 
an action as continuing in the past: déPpOepar "AÓnvaíav évre kal cikos, 
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ot ÉvveroMopxotvro they put to death twenty-five of the Athenians who 
were besieged (i.e. from the beginning to the end of the siege) T. 3. 68. 


1891. The imperfect of verbs of sending, going, saying, exhorting, etc., 
which imply continuous action, is often used where we might expect the 
aorist of concluded action. Thus, in érep:rov, the.action is regarded as un- 
finished since the goal is not reached : &yyedov čmeumov kal roUs vexpods baroom by- 
Bovs ámé8ocav they sent a messenger amd surrendered the dead under a truce 
T. 2. 6. In éxédevov gave orders, urged, requested the command, eto., is re- 
garded as not yet executed. In £Aeyer aùroîs rordôe he spoke to them as follows 
X. H. 1.6.4 (followed by the speech and ére 8é raUr eimev 1. 6. 12) the speech 
is not thought of as a finished whole, but as developed point by point, as in 
reid 8ë obros raüra Edeyer, Ereta but when he had said this, I said Ant.6. 21. 

a. In messenger's speeches the speaker may go back to the time of receiving 
a command: iévar o^ ékéXevov ol orparnyot Thuepov the generals order you to 
depart to-day Ar. Ach. 1078. 


1892. The imperfect, wben accompanied by an expression of past time, is 
used of actions which had been in progress for some time and were still in 
progress (cp. 1885) : rò "Purytov él moNby xpóvov eoraciase Rhegium had been for 
a long time im a state of faction T.4.1. If the action is regarded as com- 
pleted the pluperfect is used. 


1893. Imperfect of Customary Action. — The imperfect is used to 
express frequently repeated or customary past actions: émei ddw 
abróv olrep tpdaGev tpoceKivour, Kal róre mpocekóvsav when they caught 
sight of him, the very men who before this were wont to prostrate them- 
selves before him, prostrated themselves on this occasion also X. A. 1. 6. 
10, (Swxpdrys) Toùs éavroo émiBipotvras oUk émpürrero xp'jparo. Socrates 
was not in the habit of demanding money from those who were passion- 
ately attached to him X. M. 1.2. b. See also 2340. 


a. The repetition of a simple act in the past is expressed by woAhdxus with the 
aorist (1980). 


1894. Iterative Imperfect. — äv may be used with this imperfect (1790): 
ereObper &y Tis ere Welw abro? dxove people would (used to) desire to hear 
still more from him X. C. 1. 4. 3. 


1995. Conative Imperfect.— The imperfect may express an action 
attempted, intended, or expected, in the past. 

Zmeov aùrovs, Kal ovs Érewa, ToUTOUS Éx wv éropevduny I tried to persuade them, 
and I marched away with those whom T succeeded in persuading X.C.5. 5.22, 
*AXóyygaor é8l0ov* ó 5° dmnrydpeve Bh AapBdvev Philip offered (proposed to give) 
Halonnesus, but he (Demosthenes) dissuaded them from accepting ¿t Aes. 3. 83, 
OnBaitor xaredovroor7T abrovs the Thebans tried to enslave them D. 8. 74, dyrebyovro 
és rhv Képxtpay they were for pushing on to Corcyra T. 4. 3. 

a. Ilere may be placed the imperfect equivalent in sense to £geNAo» with the 
infinitive. Thus, poveds of» aùrôr eyvyvouny yè uh elmav buivy à Frovea. eri 
de rpiäxoslovs  APqvaiwy dm Nor Twas on the point of becoming their murderer 
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(interfecturus eram) had I not told you what I heard. And besides I threatened 
three hundred Athenians with death And. 1.58. So drwdddtunv I was threatened 
with death. 


1896. Imperfect of Resistance or Refusal. — With a negative, the 
imperfect often denotes resistance or refusal (would not or could not). 
The aorist with a negative denotes unrestricted denial of a fact. 

Thy mpoxdnory odk ¿8éxec0e you would not accept the proposal T.3.64 (rip 
ixerelav oùk éüé£avro they did not receive the supplication 1. 24), ó wav oix éydpei, 
ó òè éyquey the one would not marry, the other did D. 44.17, 0058 pwvhy Fxovor, 
el rts ÉXXo Ti BoUXovro Aéyerv they would not even listen to a syllable if ever any 
one wished to say anything to the contrary D.18.48. So oix da he would not 
allow (he was not for allowing). 


1897. If simple positive and negative are contrasted, the aorist is pre- 
ferred with the latter: rà Umápxovrá re ed(ev (positive with present) xal 
éxivyvavar undéy (negative with aorist) to preserve what you have, and to form 
no new plans T. 1.70. But where the verb itself contains or implies a negative 
idea, the present is used: mapetvar kal ph &woümuetv to be. present and not to be 
abroad Aes. 2. 59. 


1898. Imperfect of Description. — The imperfect describes manners 
and customs ; the situation, circumstances, and details, of events; and 
the development of actions represented as continuing in past time. 

éketvós re Tos bp éavrQ Sowep éavrod matóas éripa, of re dpxdpyevor KOpoy ws 
mwarépa écéBovro he (Cyrus) treated his subjects with honour as if they were his 
own children, and his subjects *everenced Cyrus like a father X. C. 8. 8. 2, e000s 
dveBbnody re wdvres kal mpoorecdrres épáxovro, éd0ovv, éwOodyt0, Éracov, éralovro 
immediately all raised a shout and falling upon each other fought, pushed and 
were pushed, struck and were siruck 7. 1. 38, émei 86 rara èpphôn, éropevovro * 
TOv 06 dmavróvrcov ol pèv dmé8vgckov, ol 66 čpevyov máy elow, ol 06 éfóov and 
‘when these words had been spoken, they prozeeded to advance ; and of those who 
met them some were killed, others fled back indoors, and others shouted 7.5. 26, 
éorparyye: 06 abrv ' Aporeós Aristeus was their commander T. 1.60; cp. X. C. 
4. 2.28, X. Ag. 2. 12, X. A.4. 3. 8-25, Isocr. 1. 9, 7. 51-53, D. 18. 169 ff., Aes. 3. 192, 

N.—The imperfect often has a dramatic or panoramic force: it enables 
the reader to follow the course of events as they occurred, as if he were a 
spectator of the scene depicted. 


1899. The imperfect is thus often used to explain, illustrate, offer 
reasons for an action, and to set forth accompanying and subordinate 
cireumstances that explain or show the result of the main action. 
Descriptive adverbs are often used with the imperfect. 

évrala £yueivev upas méyre- kal rots orpatidrass wpeidero guc00s mov 7) Tp.Qv 
uv», kal moAXákis lóvres érè ras Ovpas dmirovr - 6 06 édrldas Aéywr Oye kal Faos 
hv ånwuevos there he remained for five days ; and the soldiers whose pay was in 
arrears for more than three months kept going to headquarters and demanding 
their dues ; but he kept expressing his expectation (of making payment) and was 
plainly annoyed X. A. 1.2, 11, See also 1907 a. 
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1900. Inchoative Imperfect.— The imperfect may denote the be- 
ginning of an action or of a series of actions: éreidy òè kaipós jv, 
mpocéflaAXoy but when the proper time arrived, they began an (proceeded 
to) attack T. 7. 51. 


1901. Imperfect for Present. — In descriptions of placesand scenery 
and in other statements of existing faets the imperfect, instead of the 
present, is often used by assimilation to the time of the narrative 
(usually set forth in the main verb). 

adixovro éri rv worapdr bs Spite Thy Tov Makpóvov x ópàv kal rhv r Qy ZkvÓgvav 
they came to the river which divided the country of the Macrones from that of the 
Scytheni X. A. 4.8.1, eradbver ëm) rorapydy mhon ix Ovwv, ods ol Búpoi 0eobs évductoy 
he marched to a river full of fish, which the Syrians regarded as gods 1.4.9. 

1902.— Imperfect of a Truth Just Recognized. — The imperfect, usually 
some form of ela, with dpa, is often used to denote that a present fact or truth 
has just been recognized, although true before: ovdév dp’ $v mpüryua ii is, as it 
appears, no matter after all P. 8.198 e, ror dp’ Fv àAq0és this is true after ail 
E. I. T. 351, dpa micro you know, sure enough X. H. 8.4. 9. dpa sure enough, 
after ail appears with other tenses (P. Cr. 49 a, P. Ph. 61 a, D. 19. 160). 


1903. The imperfect may refer to a topic previously discussed: 4$» ù 
povrudi] &vrierpooos THs vyvgraaTucfjs el péuynoa: music is (as we have seen) the 
counterpart of gymnastics, if you remember the discussion P. R. 522a, This is 
called the philosophical imperfect. 


1904. The epistolary imperfect is rare in Greek. See 1942 b. 


1905. a, éxpiiv.— The imperfect of verbs expressing obligation or 
duty may refer to present time and imply that the obligation or duty 
is not fulfilled: otyjods vic Ba Aéyaw keeping silence when he ought 
to speak D.18.189. So with ¿xo9v it were proper, ekòs $v it were 
fitting (1774). But the imperfect may also express past obligation 
without denying the action of the infinitive, as a pévew he was 
obliged to remain (and did remain) D. 19. 124, érep če Bea. quod 
erat demonstrandum Euclid 1. 5 (1779). 


1906. Imperfect for Pluperfect. — The imperfect has the force of 
the pluperfect in the case of verbs whose present is used in the sense 
of the perfect (1886). 

Thus, fxov I had come (rarely I came), gxounv I had departed, as évixov I was 
victorious, yrróusgv I was defeated (1752). So ('ONóumria) ofs’Avdpoobévns mayxpá- 
Ttov évixa the Olympic games, at which Androsthenes was the victor (= had won) 
in the pancratiun 'l'. 5.49. 

1907. In subordinate clauses, the action expressed by the imperfect may be 
(a) contemporaneous with or (b) antecedent to that set forth by the main verb: 
(a) rocobro cav of óumarres öre és Thy mroMopklàv xaPlaravro this was their total 
number when they began to be besieged T. 2.78 ; (b) và moto $kev, év 3 émAtoucv 
the vessel arrived in which we (had) sailed Ant. 5. 29. Greek has no special form 
to express time that is anterior to the past. 
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1908. Imperfect and Aorist. — The imperfect and aorist often occur in the 
same passage; and the choice of the one or the other often depends upon 
the manner in which the writer may view a given action. The imperfect may 
be represented by a line, along which an aetion progresses; the aorist denotes à 
point on the line (either starting point or end), or surveys the whole line from 
beginning to end. 

a. The imperfect of ‘continuance’ or ‘duration’ implies nothing as to the 
absolute length of the action ; cp. rÀ xara ráxos ékópýe Thy erpariáv he took 
the army back as quickly as possible T.1.114 with xara ráxos dvexdpnae he 
retreated as quickly as possible 1.73. The imperfect does not indicate ‘ pro- 
longed’ action in contrast to ‘momentary’ action of the aorist. 

b. The imperfect puts the reader in the midst of the events as they were 
taking place, the aorist simply reports that an event took place: metra idol 
Sddexa dvéBavov, Gy Hyeiro Appéas, kal mp ros dvéBn then twelve light-armed men 
proceeded to climb up under the leadership of Ammeas, who was the first to 
mount T. 8,22, Cp. T. 2. 49, 3. 15. 1-2, 4. 14, X. H. 4. 4. 1, I. 6. 53-54, 8. 99-100. 


1909. The following statement presents the chief differences between 
imperfect and aorist as narrative tenses. 


Imperfect Aorist 


circumstances, details, course of mere fact of occurrence, general state- 
action ment 

progress, enduring condition, con- consummation (culmination, final is- 
tinued activity i sue, summary process) 

general description isolated points, characteristic examples 

endeavour attainment 

actions subordinate to the main main actions, without reference to 
action other actions 


Cp. £vveorpárevov they served with them in the war, Evyea rpá revo av they took the 
field with them (both in T. 7.57). %reGov I tried to persuade, čreira I succeeded 
in persuading (both in X, C. 5. 5. 22). 


FUTURE INDICATIVE 


1910. The future denotes an action that will take place at some 
future time: X$yerat probdv ráAavrov he shall receive a talent as his 
reward X. A. 2. 2. 20. 

a. The action is future according to the opinion, expectation, hope, fear, or 
purpose of the speaker or the agent. 

b. The action of the future is either continuative (like the present) or, like 
that of the aorist, expresses simple attainment. Thus relew means Z shall try to 
persuade, or I shall convince (resultative), Bacietow I shall be king, shall 
reign or I shall become king (ingressive). ] 

1911. When a verb has two futures, that formed from the same stem as the 
present is properly continuative, that formed from the aorist stem marks simple 
attainment : thus, gw I shall have, cxhow I shall get; as kal raUr. elkórcs ovrws 
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breddpBavoy é£ec and I supposed with reason that this would continue so D. 19. 
158, OnBator xover pèr dex OGs, Ere 8. ex Oporépws oxyoovow the Thebans are hos- 
tile and will become still more so 5.18. (But éw usually does duty for exeo.) 
So, ¿x0éropa, shall be angry, axGerOjooua shall get angry, poByoopa: shall con- 
tinue fearful, poBnOjoouat shall be terrified, ala xvvoüpa. shall feel (continued) 
shame, aicxuvéjcopa Shall be ashamed (on a single occasion). Cp. 1738. 


1912. The future represents both our shall and will. When voluntative 
(will), the action of the subject may be (1) the result of his own decision, as od 
Sh morýow roôro that I never will do D. 18. 11, or (2) dependent on the will of 
another, as 4 BovAy uéXMec aipetoOar Boris ¿pel eal Tots arobavetor the Senate is 
about to choose some one to speak over the dead P. Menex.234 b. The use of 
the future is often similar to that of the subjunctive, especially in dependent 
clauses. 


1913. Verbs of wishing, asking, and other voluntative verbs may appear in 
the future where English has the present: rocoUrov ov cov rvyxávew jovMjc opa 
I (shall) wish to obtain only so much at thy hands E. Med. 250, mapovríoopa ò 
buds pndev áxfeo0Sval wor I (shall) beg you not to take any offence at me D. 21. 58, 
Cp. Lat. censebo. 

a. In many cases the use of the future indicates that the wish remains 
unchanged ; and there is no reference to a future act. Sometimes the future 
appears to be a more modest form of statement than the present. 


1914. Gnomic Future. — The future may express a general truth: 
dvip émieudjs vióv àmoAécas páora oise rv wv a reasonable man, if 
he loses a son, will (is expected to) bear it more easily than other men 
P. R. 603 e (cp. 1434). 

a. Hdt. uses the future in descriptions of customs and in directions to trav- 
ellers (1..173, 2. 29). 


1915. Future for Present. — The future may be used instead of the 
present of that which is possible at the moment of speaking: eipy- 
copev Tos duAor(uous vOv dvOpüv . . . àvri rod ñv àmoÜvyokew eùkňeðs 
aipovpévovs we shall find that ambitious men choose a glorious death in 
preference to life Y. 9. 3. 

a. The future may denote present intention: aipe mAfkrpov, el paxe? raise 
your spur if you mean to fight Ar. Av. 759 (in this use wé\Aw is more common 
(19595). So in the tragic r£ Aé£es; what do you mean? E. Med. 1310. 


1916. Deliberative Future. — The future is often used in delibera- 
tive questions: ri époünev ij ré pýoopev; what shall we say or what 
shall we propose ? D. 8. 37. 

a. The deliberative future may occur in connection with the deliberative 
subjunctive (1805): elmwpev 3 ovyGuev; 9 rl Spdcoper; shall we speak or keep 
silent? or what shall we do? E. Ion 758. 


1917. Jussive Future. — The future may express a command, like 
. the imperative; and, in the second person, may denote concession or 
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permission. The negative is ot. The tone of the jussive future 
(which is post-Homeric) is generally familiar. 

ds obv moujcere you will do thus P. Pr. 388a, dvayvdcerar Tov vópov — ava- 
ytyvecke the clerk will read the law —read D. 24. 89, abrds yvéce you will 
judge for yourself P. Phil. 12a, orovd) ora THs 6508 you will have to hurry on 
the march T. 7.77, üpeis oüv, dav cwppovijre, o) rovrov GdX bp» geloecbe now, if 
you are wise, you will spare, not him, but yourselves X. H. 2. 3. 84. 

1918. The future with o? interrogative is used in questions in an imperative 
sense to express urgenoy, warning, or irony: oùk ÉEuuev . . . oük ¿ml Tijv ékeivov 
mAevadueÜa ; shall we not go forth... shall we not set sail against his country? 
D.4.44, où GuAá£es0e; will you not be on your guard? 6.25. In exhortations 
addressed to oneself: oùk dmaddax@joopar Quoc; shall I not cease from my 
passion ? E. Med. 878. 

a. pý with the future in a prohibitive sense is used in a few suspected pas- 
sages (L.29. 18, D. 23. 117). 


1919. où uý with the second person singular of the future in the dramatic 
poets denotes a strong prohibition ; as o? wi ótarptyets don't dawdle (you shall not 
dawdle) Ar. Ran. 462. oó uj with any person of the future indicative occasionally 
denotes an emphatic future denial; as rods movnpoùs o? u more BeNriovs movicere 
you will never make the bad better Aes. 3.177. 


1920: mes and érws uh are used with the future in urgent exbortations and 
prohibitions: dws obv loere tior THs edevOeplas prove yourselves then worthy of 
freedom X. A. 1. 7. 3, bras To[yuy rep) Tod oM gov pndev épets say nothing therefore 
about the war D.19.92. For the fuller form of this use after exómet, akormeire. 
see 2213. 


1921. srws uý (negative drws wij o) may express the desire to avert som«- 
thing ; as dws wh ale xpol parvodueba mind we don’t appear base X. C. 4.2. 30. 
&AX mos wh ob olós T Zona, but (1 fear that) I shall not be able P. R. 506 d. 
Cp. 1802, 1803, 2229. 


1922. On dy (xé) with the future indicative, see 1793. On the periphrastic 
future see 1959; on the future in dependent clauses, see 2208, 2211, 2220 a, 2229, 
2931, 2898, 2549-2551, 2554, 2558, 2559, 2565 a, 2578 c. 


AORIST INDICATIVE 


1923. The aorist expresses the mere occurrence of an action in 
the past. The action is regarded as an event or single fact without 
reference to the length of time it occupied. 

evixcnoay ol Kepküpatot kal vals mévre kal déxa SiépOecpay the Corcyraeans were vic- 
torious and destroyed fifteen ships T. 1. 29, Tacwmos érolgee Paeonius fecit I. G. A. 
848, čõotev rfj Boudry it was voted by (seemed good to) the Senate C. I. A. 1. 32. 

a. The uses of the aorist may be explained by the figure of a point in time: 

1. The starting point (ingressive aorist, 1924); 2. The end point (resultative 
aorist, 1926); 3. The whole action (beginning to end) concentrated to a point 
(complexive aorist, 1927). i 
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1924. Ingressive Aorist. — The aorist of verbs whose present de- 
notes a state or a continued action, expresses the entrance into that 
state or the beginning of that action. 


a. This holds true of the other moods. Greek has no special form to denote 
entrance into a state in present time (1853). 


1925. Most of the verbs in question are denominatives, and the forms are 
chiefly those of the first aorist : — ; 


dpxo rule fjp£a. became ruler 

Baciredw am king, rule éBartrtevoa became king, ascended the throne 
Prérw look at ZPreya cast a glance 

Bakpóc weep eddxpioa burst into tears 
Sovredw am a slave édovdrevoa became a slave 

¿pÓ love 7pácÓnv fell in love 

bapp am courageous é0áppyra plucked up courage. 
vos am ill évóa gra. fell ill 

Tour am rich émAoórqca became rich 
mToAeuO make war érohéunoa began the war 
cvyQ am silent éciynoa became silent 


a. Rarely with the second aorist: £cxov took hold, took possession of, got, as 
Ilewierpárov reXevríjsavros ‘Irmlas toxe thy ápx jv when Peisistratus died Hippias 
succeeded to his power T.6.54. So 1o66uxv became aware, Éérrqv took my stand 
(perfect éornxa am standing). 

b. The aorist of these verbs denotes also a simple occurrence of the action 
as an historical fact: ¢Baclhevoa was king, ruled, évdcnca was ill. Thus, éketvo, 
mévre kal rerrapákovro, Ër? TSv'ENAjvor gptar they held the supremacy over Greece 
for forty-five years D. 3. 24 (cp. 1927 b). 

1926. Resultative Aorist.—In contrast to the imperfect (and 
present) the aorist denotes the result, end, or effect of an action. 

Thus, ilyaryov I brought, éBovrevoa I decided (égoUXevov I was deliberating), 
Zonta I sharpened, érecov Í struck in falling (€murroy I was in the act of falling), 
éreca I succeeded in persuading (1895). 

a. The same verb may be a resultative aorist or an ingressive aorist. Thus, 
čßaħov I let fly a missile (ingressive), and I Ait (resultative); karécxov I got 
possession of (ingressive), and I kept back (resultative). 

b. &xrewá ce E. Ion 1291 means Z tried to kill you, since krelvw denotes 
properly only the act of the agent, and does not, like ill, also connote the 
effect of the action upon another. 


1927. Complexive Aorist. — The complexive aorist is used to survey 
at a glance the course of a past action from beginning to end: roíro 
TO rTpóro Tiv mów éreiyway it was in this manner that they fortified the 
city T.1.93. It may sum up the result of a preceding narrative 
(often containing imperfects, as T. 2.47.4; 3.81). The complexive 
aorist appears also in other moods than the indicative, 

a. This is often called the ‘ concentrative ° aorist, because it concentrates the 
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entire course of an action to a single point. When used of rapid or instantane- 
ous action this aorist is often called ‘momentary.’ 

b. The complexive aorist is used either of a long or of a short period of 
lime: Téccapa kal éka ern évégewav al crovdal the peace lasted fourteen years 
T. 2.2, értyov xpóvov £vvéuewev 9 ópoux uia. the league lasted a short time 1.18, 
Babor, eióov, evicnoa veni, vidi, vici (** Caesar's brag of came, and saw, and con- 
quered?*) Plutarch, Caes. 50. 


1928. The aorist is commonly used with definite numbers. The imperfect 
is, however, often employed when an action is represented as interrupted or as 
proceeding from one stage to another. Thus, évraü0a £uetve Küpos $uépas rpidxovra 
Cyrus remained ihirly days there X. A.1.2. 9; rérrapas uvas bdous écdfovro 
ot Buxels robs Vaepov, 9 8€ rovrov Wevdoroyla perà raðf verepov adrods ámóNeoev for 
the four whole ensuing months the Phocians remained safe, but the falsehood of 
this man afterwards effected their ruin D. 19. 78. 


1929. The aorist enumerates and reports past events. It may be employed 
in brief continuous narration (X. A. 1.9.6). As a narrative tense it is often 
used to state the chief events and facts, while the other past tenses set forth 
subordinate actions and attendant circumstances. 


1930. Empiric Aorist. — With adverbs signifying often, always, 
sometimes, already, not yet, never, etc., the aorist expressly denotes 
a fact of experience (€uepia). 

mool moNAá is uetóvov éwObpodrres rà rapóvr. àmóNecav many men often lose 
what they have from a desire for greater possessions D. 23. 113, d6UpoÜvres &vüpes 
otrw Tpomatov torqoay faint heart never yet raised a trophy P. Criti. 108c. So 
with zoXós: 2 'yAGOeca mordoùs eis 0Ne0pov Hyayev the tongue brings many a man 
to his ruin Men. Sent. 205. From this use proceeds 1931. 

a. The empiric aorist is commonly to be translated by the present or perfect. 
The statement in the aorist is often based upon a concrete historical fact set 
forth in the context, and the reader is left to infer that the thought holds good 
for all time. 


1931. Gnomic Aorist (yvóug maxim, proverb).— The aorist may 
express a general truth. The aorist simply states a past occurrence 
and leaves the reader to draw the inference from a concrete case that 
what has occurred once is typical of what often occurs: mafüv óé ve 
wimus éyvw a fool learns by experience Hesiod, Works and Days, 218, 
KáAAos piv yap 1) xpóvos ávüAecev 1) vooos égápave for beauty is either 
wasted by time or withered by disease I. 1. 6. 

a. The gnomie aorist often alternates with the present of general truth 
(1877): ob yàp $ whyyh mapécrmce Thy ópyüv, GAN $ &áripla* ob8ë và TúmTeo at rois 
éAevüépois dort Oewóv . . . GAG 7d éd VBpe for it is not the blow that causes 
anger, but the disgrace; nor is it the beating that is terrible to freemen, but the 
insult D.21. 72. Cp. P. R. 566 e. 

b. The gnomic aorist is regarded as a primary tense (1858): of rópavvot TXoU- 
aitov bv dv BodAwvrat wapaxpRy érolqgscav tyrants make rich in a moment whomever 
they wish D. 20, 15. 
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1932. Akin to the gnomic aorist is the aorist employed in general descrip: 
tions. So in imaginary scenes and in descriptions of manners and customs. 
Thus, érecdav &óikovrat oi rereXevrmkóres eis Toy rómov, ol 6 aluwv ëkasTov Koulfer, 
Tpürov uév Oie0wácavro of re Kadds kai ócles Buocavres kal oi u when the dead 
reach the place whither each is severally conducted by his genius, first of all they 
have judgment pronounced upon them as they have lived well and devoutly or 
not P. Ph. 113d, $&pos 86 adrnuepdy é£vdjvavres ol ipécs kar? Ov (naar évós abrüv 
pírpp robs ój0aXuojs after having woven a mantle on the same day the priests 
bind the eyes of one of their number with a snood Hat. 2. 192. 


1933. Iterative Aorist. — With dy the aorist may denote repetition (1790) : 
eire» äv he used to say X. C. 7.1.14. Distinguish 2303. 


1934. Aorist for Future. — The aorist may be substituted for the future 
when a future event is vividly represented as having actually occurred : darwhé- 
unv dp, et pe 6) Aelew I am undone if thou dost leave me E. Alc. 886. 


1935. Aorist in Similes. — The aorist is used in similes in poetry, and usually 
contains the point of comparison. It may alternate with the present. Thus, 
Hpure & ws bre ris pôs Hperev he fell as falls an oak TI 482, olos 8’ ¿k vepéwv dva- 
dalverar othuos dorhp | raypatywr, tore 9 abris 80 vépea oxibdevra, | ds “Exrwp KTA. 
and as from out of the clouds all radiant appears a baneful star, and then again 
sinks within the shadowy clouds, so Hector, etc. A 02. 

a. The aorist in 1931, 1935 is used of time past (in 1934 of the future), from 
the point of view of an assumed or ideal present. 


1936. Aorist for Present. — The aorist is used in questions with rl ob» ob 
and ri où to express surprise that something has not been done. The question 
is here equivalent to a command or proposal: +í obv o0xl kal gù Uréurnods ue; 
why don’t you recall it to my mind? X. Hi.1.8. The (less lively) present, aud 
the future, may also be used. 


1937. Dramatic Aorist. — The first person singular of the aorist is used in 
the dialogue parts of tragedy and comedy to denote a state of mind or an act 
expressing a state of mind (especially approval or disapproval) occurring to the 
speaker in the moment just passed. This use is derived from familiar discourse, 
but is not found in good prose. In translation the present is employed. Thus, 
olny, éyéhaca I am delighted, I can’t help laughing Ar. Eq. 696, edeE&dunv ró 
pnoév I welcome the omen S. El. 668 (prose 8éxouat Tov olwvdr). So émjvesa I , 
approve, tuvixa I understand. Sometimes this use appears outside of dialogue 
(¿mémruca I spurn A. Pr. 1070, Ag. 1193). 


1938. With verbs of swearing, commanding, saying, and advising the aorist 
may denote a resolution that has already been formed by the speaker and re- 
mains unalterable: sè... eimov rijcde ys Zw repâv I command thee (once and 
for all) to depart from out this land E. Med. 272, àmópoca I swear ‘nay’ 
S. Ph. 1289. This use is not confined to dialogue. 


1939. Soin other cases: môs ror £Aefas; où károi9 örws Méyew how saidst 
thou (what dost thou mean)? Ido not know how thou meanest S. Aj. 270. Cp. 
viv with the aorist (B 113, T 439). 


1940. Aorist for Perfect. — In Greek the aorist, which simply states a past 
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occurrence, is often employed where English uses the perfect denoting a present 
condition resulting from a past action. Thus, mapexáAeca ùpâs, dvipes pido. I 
(have) summoned you, my friends X.A.1. 6. 6, 6 pèv roivuy mÓNepos àmávrov nus 
TOv elpyuévwv dmeoépgkev ` Kal yap weverrépous ézolgoe kal morhoùs Kivdivous ŠTo- 
pévew AvdyKace kal rpds robs “EAXnvas 5iaBBAyKe kal grávras rpómovs reraAaem ópykev 
huâs now the war has deprived us of all the blessings that have been mentioned ; 
for it has made us poorer, compelled us to undergo many dangers, has brought 
us into reproach with the Greeks, and in every possible way has caused us suffer- 
ing I. 8. 19. Sometimes the aorist is chosen because of its affinity to the neg- 
ative, as rv olkerQv ovdéva karéAurev GAN ümravras mérpüke he (has) left not one 
of his servants, but has sold them all Aes. 1. 99. This aorist is sometimes 
regarded as a primary tense. 

a. Where an active transitive perfect is not formed from a particular verb, 
or is rarely used, the aorist takes its place: depalwy uév ddypnrar Thv mod kal 
$povpü» év rfj åkporóňei karéornoev he has deprived the Pheracans of their city 
and established a garrison in the acropolis D. 1. 32 (xa@éordxe transitive is not 
classic). So #yayor is used for fjxa. 

b. In Greek of the classical period the aorist and perfect are not confused 
though the difference between the two tenses is often subtle. Cp. D.19. 72 with 
19. 177. 


1941. The aorist may be translated by the perfect when the perfect has 
the force of a present (1946, 1047): éxrucáumv I have acquired (xérxnuat I pos- 
sess), é0aíuaca I have wondered (re0aópaka I admire). Thus, fkrqgeo a)rós rá 
rep abrds ékríjcao keep thyself what thyself hast gained Hat. 7.29. 


1942. Epistolary Tenses. — The writer of a letter or book, the dedicator of 
an offering, may put himself in the position of the reader or beholder who views 
the action as past: per’ 'ApraBá(ov, öv cov čmeuya, mpacce negotiate with Arta- 
bazus whom I send (sent) to you T. 1. 120, Tpoíav éXóvres ' Apyelav orbdos hadiipa 
Taira... éraccáAevoav the Argive armament having captured Troy hang (hung) 
up these spoils A.Ag.577. Cp. 1928 (last two examples). 

a. The perfect is also used: daéoradkd coe róvðe rüv Móyov I send (have sent) 
you this discourse I. 1. 2. 

b. The imperfect (common in Latin) occurs rarely : Mvyglepyos éwéoreshe Tots 
otkor x alpety kal vyiaivery kal abrós ourws Epacke [Exe] Mnesiergus sends greetings 
and wishes for good health to his friends at home and says that he himself is 
well Jahresheft des oesterreichischen Archaeol. Inst. 7 (1004), p. 94, ràv dé raóra 
mpü£ávrwy xpi ob Bde ó Adyos éypádero Teraldovos spec Bóraros Qv rv dóeXpr Thy 
dpxhy xe up to the date of this portion of my work, Tisiphonus, as the eldest 
of the brothers who wrought this deed, maintained control of the government 
X. H. 6. 4. 37. 


1943. Aorist for Pluperfect. — The aorist with many temporal and causal 
conjunctions, and in relative clauses, has the force of the Eng. pluperfect. So 
with émel, éresdy after that, since, öre, ws when, ór. because; regularly with mpív 
before, čws, uéxp. until: ¿mel éeáXNmeyte, énjoav after the trumpeter had given the 
signal, they advanced X. A. 1. 2. 17, del òè cvvjAGov, EAe£e rovíüe and when they 
had come together, he spoke as follows X. C. 5. 1. 19, éxérevod pe riv érua ToNM» fv 
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eypawa otxade Sotra: he requested me to give him the letter which I had written 
home X.C. 2.2.9. So often in other moods than the indicative. 


1944. In subordinate clauses the action expressed by the aorist may be 
(a) contemporaneous, (b) antecedent, or (e) subsequent to that set forth by 
the main verb. The context alone decides in which sense the aorist is to be 
taken. (a) èv TQ xpóve dv éréo xc ösa ðúvaro xatevdnoe during the time he waited 
he learned all he could T. 1. 138; (b) érpámovro és róv Ilávopuov, 80evrep árwyá- 
yorro they turned toward Panormus, the very place from which they had put out 
T. 2.02 (see 1943); (c) éuáxovro uéxp« of ' A8nvato, drérhevoar they kept fighting 
until the Athenians had sailed away X. H. 1.1. 8. 


PERFECT INDICATIVE 


1945. The perfect denotes a completed action the effects of which 
still continue in the present: rà olcjuora dxoddpynta the rooms have 
been constructed (their construction is finished) X. O. 9. 2, ràs modes 
abrüv rapypyrat he has taken away (and still holds) their cities D. 9. 26, 
breiAnga Ihave formed (hold) the opinion 18. 123, BeBovrAcupor I have 
(am) resolved S. El. 947, +í BovreverOov mowiv; obv, by ó Xappidns, 
dAAG BeBovrcdpea what are you conspiring to do? Nothing, said 
Charmides ; we have already conspired P. Charm. 176 c. 

a. The effects of a completed action are seen in the resulting present state. 

` The state may be that of the subject or of the object: épohjOqv, kal ere kal viv 
reOopbBnuat Iwas struck with fear, and even at the present moment am still in a 
state of agitation Aes. 2. 4, ol wodduiot Tas orovdas AeNixaow the enemy have broken 
the truce (which is now broken) X. A. 3. 2. 10. 


1946. Perfect with Present Meaning.— When the perfect marks 
the enduring result rather than the completed act, it may often be 
translated by the present. 

Thus, xéxAnua (have received a name) am called, my name is, kéxrmpat 
(have acquired) possess, péurnpat (have recalled) remember, Té0vgka (have 
passed away) am dead, e0wua. (have accustomed myself) am accustomed, 
huglecnat (have clothed myself in) have on, réroa (have put confidence) trust, 
éornxa (have set myself) stand, Béggka (have stepped) stand and am gone, 
Zyvwxa (have recognized) know, répixa (natus sum) am by nature, olda (have 
found out) know. 

a. These perfecta praesentia do not in nature differ from other perfects. 


1947. ‘Intensive’ Perfect.— Many perfects seem to denote an 
action rather than a state resulting. from an action, and to be 
equivalent to strengthened presents. These are often called inten- 
sive perfects. 

Such are: verbs of the senses (040opka gaze, wéppixa shudder), of sustained 
sound (xékpa'ya bawl, Anka shout, BéBpüxa roar), of emotion (eóófquec am filled 
with alarm, yéynba am glad, uéunde cares for), of gesture (kéxnva keep the mouth 
agape), and many others (ceotynxa am still, etc.). 
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a. But most if not all of the verbs in question may be regarded as true 
perfects, i.e. they denote a mental or physical state resulting from the accom- 
plishment of the action; thus, régpixa I have shuddered and am now in a state 
of shuddering. 

. b. Certain verbs tend to appear in the perfect for emphasis: ré@vyxa am 
dead, dréhwha perish, rérpaxa sell (have sold). 


1948. Empiric Perfect.—The perfect may set forth a general truth expressly 
based on a fact of experience: 7 &ra£íà roddods jn droddrexev lack of discipline 
ere now has been the ruin of many X. A. 3. 1. 88. Cp. 1930. 


1949. Perfect of Dated Past Action. — The perfect is sometimes used of a 
past action whose time is specifically stated: UBpiopas róre I was insulted on 
that occasion D. 21. 7. This use approaches that of the aorist. 


1950. Perfect for Future Perfect. — The perfect may be used vividly for the 
future perfect to anticipate an action not yet done : x&v roro vixQpev, mávð’ Hyiv 
merolnra: and if we conquer in that quarter, everything has been (will have been) 
accomplished by us X. A. 1.8. 12. 

a. Especially with the phrase rò èri rim, the perfect anticipates the certain 
occurrence of an event: rò émi rotrg daohddapev for all he could do, we had 
perished X. A. 6. 6, 23. 


1951. In subordinate clauses, the action of the € is usually (a) con- 
temporaneous, but may be (b) antecedent to that of the main verb. The con- 
text alone decides in which sense the perfect is to be taken. (a) of óë &epámovres, 
éredy és üávriraXa xaderrixager, abrouoXoba. while our attendants desert, now 
that we have been brought down to a level with the Syracusans T. 7.18. (b) ë 


cot TÜx" KexpNKE, Tair’ üóelNero Fortune has. taken back what she has lent you 
Men. fr. 598. : 


On the epistolary perfect see 1942 a. 


PLUPERFECT 


1952. The pluperfect is the past of the perfect, hence it denotes 
a past fixed state resulting from a completed action: éfefovAeóuav 
I had (was) resolved. 


a. When the perfect is translated by the present, the pluperfect is rendered 
by the imperfect : ékexrzjug» was in possession, ére8vike. he was dead, òn knew, 
éueuyiumv remembered. Cp. 1946. 


1953. Pluperfect of Immediate Occurrence. — The pluperfect may denote 
that a past action occurred so immediately or suddenly that it was accomplished 
almost at the same moment as another action: as 8e énpéyoay, éAéAvvro ai 
crovdal and when they were captured the truce was (already) at an end T. 4. 47 
(the fact of their capture was equivalent to the immediate rupture of the truce). 


1954. In subordinate clauses the pluperfect is rarely used to mark an action 
as anterior to an action already past : #Adov of * Iyëo1 èk r&v moAuluv oùs érembupes 
Kipos évi karagrorýv the Indians returned whom Cyrus had sent to get news of 
the enemy X. C. 6. 2. 9. The aorist is usually employed (1943, 1944 b). 
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FUTURE PERFECT 


1955. The future perfect denotes a future state resulting from a 
completed action: dvayeypdwoue: I shall stand enrolled, 8:85oeros he 
shall be kept in prison; $ Oópà xexAjoerar the door will be kept shut 
Ar. Lys. 1071. 


a. Most future perfects are middle in form, passive in meaning (581). 
b. The active future perfect is usually periphrastic (600): rà Séov7’ écóue0a 
éyvaxdres we shall have determined on our duty D. 4. 50. 


1956. When stress is laid upon complete fulfilment, the future perfect may 
imply rapidity, immediate consequence, or certainty, of action accomplished in 
the future: gpdte, kal rempü£erac speak, and it shall be done instanter Ar. Pl. 1027, 
eùbùs Apios dpecrnter doo Te $iNos Tjutv obdels Nedelwerar Ariacus will soon with- 
draw, so that we shall have no friend left X. A. 2.4. 5. 


1957. The future perfect may have an imperative force (1917): edpycerac 
yàp radnbés for the truth shall (let it) be spoken I. 7. 16. 


1958. When the perfect has the force of a present, the future perfect is used 
like a simple future (1946): KexdAjooua I shall bear the name, peuvhoopat shall 
remember, kexr'jcopa. shall possess. So in the two active forms: re80v)to I 
shall be dead, éerdá£co I shall stand. 

a. The aorist subjunctive with &» (2324), not the future perfect, is used to 
denote a past action in relation to an action still in the future. 


PERIPHRASTIC TENSES 


On the periphrastic forms of perfect, pluperfect, and future per- 
fect, see 599, 600. 


1959. Periphrastic Future. — A periphrastic future is formed by péAAw 
I am about to, intend to, am (destined) to, am likely to (strictly think) with the 
present or future (rarely the aorist) infinitive. Thus, & uéAXe Xéyew col máar 
oxe? what Tam going to say has long been your opinion X. C. 8. 8. 18 (cp. 1885), 
KXMéav8pos uéXNet tev Oleander is on the point of coming X. A. 6. 4. 18, 0joew 
ÉueXNev &Nyea he purposed to inflict suffering B 59, éueAXov Apios elvat I was des- 
tined to be happy c 188, et sore wopevorro kal s Neto rot wédrdorev Óyeofau poc kay 
rovs plovs écmovüatoNo'yetro tf ever Cyrus was on the march and many were likely 
to catch sight of him, he summoned his friends and engaged them in earnest 
talk X. A.1, 9. 28. 

a. The present infinitive usually occurs with uéAAe as a verb of will, the 
future infinitive with uéAXc as a verb of thinking. 

b. The aorist is used when it is important to mark the action as ingressive, 
resultative, or complexive: ömep u£ANMe ma8etv what I am doomed to suffer 
A. Pr. 625. 

c. pé\Aw I delay usually takes the present, rarely the aorist, infinitive. 

d. môs où péAAw and ri od uéNXe mean why should I not? Thus, ri 9' où 
udXXet "yeXotov evar; how should it not be ridiculous ? P. R. 580 a. 
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1960. Zucddov is used of past intention in Zuedre xaTadtew he was about to 
stop for the night X. A. 1. 8. 1, rods 2owdous kNijoew Epeddov they intended to close 
the entrances T. 4.8. %eddov with the infinitive denoting an unfulfilled past 
intention is a periphrasis for an aorist indicative with äv. Thus, où ovarparedey 
Zuehror they would not have joined forces D. 19. 159 (= oix àv suvertpdrevoay). 
Cp. recturus eram, etc. 


1961. With eipi. — The present and perfect participle are freely used with 
the forms of eiut to form a periphrasis, especially when the participle has an 
adjectival character (1857): ġhye? Sia@Gerpopévous rwàs eivai; do you think that 
some are being ruined ? P. R. 492 a, ai réxvae SepOapyévan Eoovrar the arts will’ 
be ruined X. C. 7.2.18, $y rodro cvudépov this was advantageous Ant. 5. 18 ; E 
64Xovca is stronger than 04g, S. O. T. 580. | 


1962. The aorist participle is rarely so used, since it denotes a single act, 
not a characteristic : Foar dé rives kal "yevópevo, TO Nixig Adyou mpórepov m pós Tiwas 
and communications between Nicias and some persons had actually been held 
before T. 4. 54. 

a. With écoua. the aorist participle equals the future perfect: ob ewmoüs 
Zon; be silent, won't you, once and for all ? S. O. T. 1146. 


1963. With iye.— The periphrasis with šxe and the aorist participle is 
analogous to the perfect in meaning, and emphasizes the permanence of the result 
attained (chiefly in Hdt. and the drama): «pitas xo I have proclaimed S. Ant.192. 

à. In Attic prose čxw usu. has a separate force: Pepa&s mpómr exer karaka Bë 
he lately seized and now occupies Pherae D. 9. 12. So with the (rare) perfect : 
rà erirhoera elxoy dvaxexomopévor they had carried up to the forts the provisions 
and kept them there X. A. 4. 7. 1. 

1964. With yiyvopar. — The forms of ylyvoua: often combine with a parti- 
ciple to form periphrases. Thus, wy cavróv . . . kreivàs *yévg lest thou destroy 
thyself S. Ph. 773; in prose this periphrasis has the tone of tragedy. On 
yiyvouae with a substantive, see 1710, 1754. 

1965. With daivopar.— The aorist participle is used periphrastically with 
forms of $aívoua.. Thus, oúx ómép tudy oùõè TOv vópcv óporvrícàs oùð á'yavakT)0üs 
pavýserar it will appear that he took no heed, nor felt any resentment, con- 
cerning you or the laws D. 21. 39. 


VERBAL NOUNS 
1. The Infinitive. 2. The Participle. 3. The Verbal Adjectives 
iu -rós and -réos. 
THE INFINITIVE 
1966. The infinitive is in part a verb, in part a substantive. 
a. Many substantives are closely related to verbs, but not all verbs can form 
substantives. All verbs can, however, form infinitives. 


b. The word infinitive denotes a verbal form without any limitations ( finis) 
of number and person. 


1967. The infinitive is like a verb herein: 
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a. It shows the distinctions of voice and tenge (but not those of number and 
person). Having tenses, it can express different stages of action (action simply 
occurring, continuing, or finished); whereas the corresponding substantive sets 
forth the abstract idea without these distinctions. Contrast moiety, movfjoew, 
mocfja acu, wemornkévas With wolnois making. 

b. It can have a subject before it and a predicate after it, and it can have an 
object in the genitive, dative, or accusative like the corresponding finite verb. 
Infinitives scarcely ever stand in the subjective genitive; and the object of an 
infinitive never stands in the objective genitive. 

c. It is modified by adverbs, not by adjectives. 

d. It may take d» and with that particle represent d» with the indicative 
(1784 ff.) or é» with the optative (1824). 

e. It forms clauses of result with éore, and temporal clauses with «pi», etc. 


1968. The infinitive is like a substantive herein: 

a. It may be the subject or object of a verb. 

b. With the (neuter) article it shows all the case forms (except the vocative): 
TÒ (ro, TG, TÒ) NOELY, AdoeLv, eto. 

c. It may be governed by prepositions : mpd rod Aew. 

1969. The infinitive was originally a verbal noun in the dative (in part pos- 
sibly also in the locative) case. The use to express purpose (2008) is a survival 
of the primitive meaning, from which all the other widely diverging uses were 
developed in a manner no longer always clear to us. But the to or for meaning 
seen in uarÜávew konev we have come to learn (for learning) can also be dis- 
cerned in O/vaua: ldety I have power for seeing, then T can see. Cp. 2000, 2006 a. 
As early as Homer, when the datival meaning had been in part obscured, the 
infinitive was employed as nominative (as subject) and accusative (as object). 
After Homer, the infinitive came to be used with the neuter article, the substan- 
tive idea thus gaining in definiteness, The article must be used when the infini- 
tive stands as an object in the genitive or dative, and when it depends on 
prepositions. 

1970. The infinitive is used as subject, as predicate, and to sup- 
plement the meaning of words and clauses. 


1971. The negative of the infinitive is pý; but ob, used with a 
finite mood in direct discourse, is retained when that mood becomes 
infinitive in indirect discourse. Sometimes, however, pý is used in 
place of this où (2723 ff.). 


SUBJECT AND PREDICATE NOUN WITH THE INFINITIVE 


1972. In general the subject of the infinitive, if expressed at all, 
stands in the accusative; when the subject of the infinitive is the 
same as the subject or object of the governing verb, or when it has 
already been made known in the sentence, it is not repeated with 
the infinitive. 

1973. When the subject of the infinitive is the same as that of the governing 
verb, it is omitted, and a predicate noun stands in the nominative case. 
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otpa eldévar I think that I know P. Pr. 312 e, Iépons ep elvar he said he was 
a Persian X. A. 4. 4. 17, éyà oùx duodoyjoew &kdyros kew I shall not admit that 
I have come uninvited P. S. 1714 d, duoroyets wept eve &Əukos yeyeriobar; do you 
admit that you have been.guilty as regards me ? X. A.1,6.8 (cp. 4.2.27 in 2263). 

a. The nominative is used when the infinitive, expressing some action or 
state of the subject of the main verb, has the article in an oblique case. Thus, 
roUrwy d£uoÜels Sia rò marpuos alTr@ Plros eiva justifying these requests on the 
ground that he was his hereditary friend Acs. 3. 52, roüro à mole. èx Tod xaherds 
ela, this he effected by reason of his being severe X.A. 2.6.9, él TQ ógotot rois 
Aeuropévois elvat éxréurovrai (colonists) are sent out to be the equals of those who 
stay at home T. 1. 34. 

b. The nominative stands usually in sentences with det, xpfjva: etc., depen- 
dent on a verb of saying or thinking. Thus, 2yoúgmy.. . wepreivar dety abr v kal 
peyaXojUxórepos palverbar I thought I ought to surpass them and to show myself 
more magnificent D.10.235. Here #yoúnmv defy is equivalent to Z thought it proper. 

c. When the governing verb is a participle in an oblique case, a predicate 
noun usually agrees with the participle, and rarely stands in the nominative. 
Thus, &raXAa'yeis ToUTwy THY $ackóvrev OwaerQv ela, being rid of those who 
profess to be judges P. A. 41a, Täs dpxas Siiwor... Tots del Sbkaow dploois elva 
it dispenses the offices to those who adus seem to be ihe most deserving 
P. Menex. 238 d. 

1974. A pronoun subject of the infinitive, if (wholly or partially) identical 
with the subject of the main verb, is generally expressed when emphatic, and 
stands in the accusative (cases of the nominative are rare and suspected) ; but 
the indirect reflexive «eis stands in the nominative or accusative. 

olua. ép melo xphuara elpydoba 1) &ddovs cóyëuo I think I have made more 
money than any two others together P. Hipp. M. 282 e, ?yygeápevos épavróv émiewé- 
arepoy elvac (emphatic for iyygeáuevos émceckéorepos evar) deeming myself to be too 
honest P. A. 80 b, rods è OnBalous Hyetro-. . . é&ceiw dws Bovreras mpürrew éavróv 
he thought the Thebans would let him have his own way D.6. 9, où aes ábuceia Gas, 
AAN éxelvous “Gov he said that not they (the speaker and the other Lacedaemo- 
nians), but they (the Toroneans) rather had been wronged 4.114 (but cs in 
1228 b). 

a. After a preceding accusative with the infinitive, a second pronoun refer- 
ring to a different person, and also subject of an infinitive, must also stand in the 
accusative whether or not it denotes the same person as the subject of the gov- 
erning verb. Thus, dAAà voulters huâs uiv Gvétecbal cov, abrds (see below) òè 
rurioev 5. kal dns pèv dropnpreiobal cov, cè (not cü) 8 où mavcerbar but do you 
think that we are going to put up with you, while you strike us yourself ? and 
that we are going to acquit you, while you will not cease your outrageous con- 
duct? D. 21. 204. aùrós, above and in KAéev oix ëpn aùrós, àAN éketvov orparnyetv 
Cleon said that not he himself, but that Nicias was in command T. 4. 28, is not 
the expressed subject of the infinitive, but aùrós of direct discourse (aóràs rumpeess, 
abrds ob erparny) ; hence aórós is not used here for ceavrór (éavróv). 

1975. When the subject of the infinitive is different from that of the govern- 
ing verb, it stands in the accusative; and a predicate noun stands also in the 
accusative. 
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voultw yap Upüs épol elvar kal warpida kal [Nous for I think you are to me both 
fatherland and friends X. A. 1. 8. 6, rav yap kaħòy kayabòv üybpa. ebdaluova eivat 
onus for I maintain that the noble and good man is happy P. G. 470 e. 

1976. A predicate noun takes the case of the subject of an infinitive itself 

. dependent on a subjectless infinitive. Thus, jutv dé moros: Ooketv sês mavro- 
Bamo)s palrvecbar they manage it so that they seem to us to appear in various 
forms P. R. 381 e. 

1977. Several infinitives may be used in succession, one infinitive being the 
subject of another: cepi moAAo0 mocoúpevos undevt 06£a« bBplfev Bovrec Oar regard- 
ing it of great importance not to seem to any one to wish to behave outrageously 
L. 23. 5. i i 

1978. When the subject of the infinitive is the same as the object (in the 
genitive or dative) of the governing verb, it is often omitted, and a predicate 
noun is either attracted into the ‘genitive or dative, or stands in the accusative 
in agreement with the omitted subject of the infinitive. See 1060-1062. 

ekeoriv huîv árya8ots evar or Ctearw huîv ayabods evar it is in our power to be 
good (lit. to be good is possible for us). Thus, 9cóne0' o0» üuQv . . . dxpodoacbar 
TOY Neyouévov, évOuunOévras bre kr. we ask you therefore to listen to what is 
said, considering that, etc. 1.14.6. Cp. viv co. ÉteoTiv dvipt yevésða quoted 
in 1062 with Aaxeda:uovlos čkeoriv duty pldovs yevésðar dt is in your power to 
become friends to the Lacedaemonians T.4.29. The latter construction may 
be explained as abbreviated for ££eerw byiv (Sus) pldous -yeréc Oar. 

1979. The subject of the infinitive is often retained when it is the same as 
the (omitted) oblique object of the governing verb. Thus, mapyyee rà ömha 
rlWecGar rods "EAAnvas he issued orders that the Greeks should get under arms 
X. A. 2. 2. 21. 

1980. An indefinite or general subject of the infinitive (rud, Tids, áv0pó- 
mous) is commonly omitted; and a predicate noun stands in the accusative. 
Thus, PArAdvOpwrov eivar Se? one (rwá) must be humane I. 2. 15 (cp. 1984), peor 
mapavety 3) va06vra kaprepety it is easier for a man to give advice than to endure 
suffering Men. Sent. 471, dpavras yap $ uh SpSvras Hdtov Oavety for it is preferable 
to die in action rather than doing nothing E. Hel. 814. 

1981. The construction of the accusative with the infinitive seems to have 
originated from the employment of the infinitive to complement the meaning 
of transitive verbs; as in xededw ge årerĝeîv I command you to depart. Here 
the accusative was separated from the transitive verb and felt to be the inde- 
pendent subject of the infinitive (T command that you depart). Gradually the 
accusative with the infinitive was used even after verbs incapable of taking an 
object-accusative. 


PERSONAL AND IMPERSONAL CONSTRUCTION 


1982. Instead of an impersonal passive verb with the accusative 
and infinitive as subject, Greek often uses the personal passive con- 
struction, the accusative becoming the nominative, subject to the 
leading verb. 

Thus, Kipos qyyé\@n vixfoar Cyrus was reported to have conquered instead of 
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Wyn KÜpov vuctsat it was reported that Cyrus had conquered, and ôtrarós elpe 
dmehbciy I am justified in going away instead of Sixardy dori due dawedGetv it is 
right for me to go away. English sometimes has to use the impersonal construc- 
tion in place of the Greek personal construction (cp. 2107). 

a. The personal construction is more common with Aéyeran, dyyéXera:, 
ópoNo'ye?ra, and other passive verbs of saying (regular with passive verbs of think- 
ing) ; With ovpBaiver it happens ; with dvayxatos necessary, tos worthy, Blkaws just, 
Ovvarós possible, émeríjóevs fit, etc., followed by a form of efvac, instead of dvay- 
katov, fiov, etc. Thus, ó 'Accóptos eis Thv xópüy adrod éuBareiy dyyéAXera the 
Assyrian is reported to be about to make an incursion into his country X. C. 5. 
3. 80, wordy ris dXo'y(ía. EupBalver ylyverOae much absurdity would result P. Phil. 
55 a, Slxacos ef elrety it is right for you to speak P. S. 214 c, rijv airlay obrós ¿or 
Blxasos Éxew it is right for him to bear the blame D.18.4. Both constructions 
together: col yàp ù Aévyerar mrávv ye TeOeparreda Oat ó ° Ardwy, Kal ce rávra, ékelyq 
weBopevov mpirrey for Apollo is said to have been greatly served by you, and 
Cit is said) that you do everything in obedience to him X. C. 7.2.15. Cp. 2104. 

N.— 8536s ésrı and pavepós ésrı take örı or the participle (2107) ; ó0Aó» éore 
and $avepóv ¿oru take ör, not the infinitive. 


1983. The personal constructions dox&, Zocxa (2089 c), 8éo are regular instead 
of doxe?, Éouke ¿£ seems, de? it lacks (much or little). So with patrouu for $alverat. 

ok ydp por áBvvaros civar for I seem to be unable P.R.368b, doxotpéy poe 
kaboa, tt seems to me that we are encamped X. A. 1.3.12, viv ye hudy Zorxas 
Bacrreds elvau now at least you seem to be our king X.C.1.4. 6, Tordo? õéw éyo 
brrép éuavrod drodoyeicbar I am far from speaking in my own defence P. A.30 d, 
pixpod édénoev Kirpov ürücav karacxeiv he almost (lacked a little) occupied the 
whole of Cyprus Y. 9.62, eb od Méyew gaiver you seem to speak well Ar. Nub. 403. 

a. doxe? pol Tiva édOety for Soke? ris por édOetv it seems to me that some one came 
is very rare. doce? meaning ¿£ seems good, it is decreed always takes tbe infin- 
itive (1984, 1991). doco believe has the construction of 1992 c. Cp. 1998. 


THE INFINITIVE WITHOUT THE ARTICLE 
AS SUBJECT, PREDICATE, AND APPOSITIVE 


1984. As Subject.— The infinitive may be used as subject, espe- 
cially with quasi-impersonal verbs and expressions (933 a). 


yedupara padety õe? to learn to read is necessary Men. Sent. 96, rl xph moiety; 
what must be done? X.A.2.1.16, xbcpos (écri) xad&s roro Spav to perform 
this well is a credit T. 1. 5, wa&ow adciv xadrerby (éo71) to please everybody is difi- 
cult Solon 7, £óo£er adrots rpotévar it seemed best to them to proceed X. A.2. 1. 2, 
sunpéper adrots ó[Xous elvai it is for their interest to be friends X. O.11. 28. Cp. 
1062, 1978. 


1985. Such quasi-impersonal verbs and expressions are 8e it is necessary, 
xp (properly a substantive with ¿sri omitted, 793) it is necessary, Ooket it 
seems good, čert: it is possible, eterre it ¿s in one’s power, otóv vé ore tt is possi- 
ble, wpéwec and mpocjkec it ts fitting, cvpBalver it happens; and many expressions 
formed by ¿erí and a predicate noun, as &£&ov it is right, dixacov it is just, dvary- 
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xatov it is necessary, Suvaréy tt is possible, áóóvarov (or dóévara) it is impossible, 
alexpóv it is disgraceful, kaXóv it is honourable, Spa and kaipós it is time. With 
the last two expressions the old dative use of the infinitive is clear: ópà PBovdev- 
erba: it is time for considering P. Soph. 241 b. 

a. On the personal &£iós elme, 8íxaiós elm, SoxG, see 1082. For ôe? ue roUTo 
Aéyew we find the personal àéouat roro Aéyew. Note the attraction in rò m Mj£os 
TO» évóvrov eimetv the number of the things it is possible to mention Y. 5. 110 
(for roórcov å £yeo rw). 

b. óc and xph regularly take the accusative and infinitive (cp. 1562) ; dvdyxy 
it is necessary takes the accusative or dative with the infinitive. 

c. The subject of the infinitive is expressed or omitted according to the 
sense. 

d. Homer shows only the beginnings of the use of the infinitive as a real 
subject, 4.e. not a grammatical subject, as in 1984. 


1986. As Predicate. — In definitions the infinitive may be used as 
a predicate noun with éori. 


TÓ yap yuOvae ériorhuny Xafetv dorw for to learn is to get knowledge P. Th. 
209 e. 


1987. As an Appositive. — The infinitive may stand in apposition 
to a preceding substantive, pronoun, or adverb. 

els olwrds pio ros, dubvecOar mepl márpns one omen ts best, to fight for our coun- 
try M 243, elmrov . . . ToUro uóvov ópüv mrávras, TH mpbober Erecbar I told all to pay 
heed to this only, viz., to follow their leader X. C. 2. 2. 8, kal bus 02 ovrws, & raises, 
. . . éralBevov, rods èv yeparrépous mporipü&v, rv 52 vewrépov mporeriujo0at and I 
have instructed you, too, my children (to this effect) to honour your elders in pre- 
ference to yourselves and to receive honour from the younger in preference to them 
X. C. 8. 7. 10. 


1988. The infinitive not in indirect discourse, and in indirect dis- 
course, is often used as the object of a verb. 


THE INFINITIVE NOT IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


1989. The infinitive as object not in indirect discourse is used 
after almost any verb that requires another verb to complete its 
meaning. The tenses of this infinitive are timeless, and denote only 
stage of action. . 


1990. The infinitive may be the only expressed object, or it may 
be one of two expressed objects, of the leading verb. 

maldevors Kady 0i0áo ke. xphoOar vónows a good education teaches obedience to 
the laws X. Ven. 12. 14, Ouwyvyvóokew ce roÜs dyafovs kal rods kakobs edldater he 
taught you to distinguish the good and the bad X. M. 3. 1. 9. 

a. Verbs signifying to ask, bid, forbid, permit, teach, etc., allow an infinitive 
as one of two objects. 

b. Many verbal expressions, formed by a substantive and a verb, take the 
infinitive. Thus, rods Aous 0i0áokew Téxvmv Éxovciv they possess the skill to 
teach (the) others I. 16. 11. Cp. 2000. 
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A. Object Infinitive after Verbs of Will or Desire 


1991, Verbs of will or desire (and their opposites) are often fol- 
lowed by an infinitive. The infinitive with a subject accusative 
denotes that something should (may) be or be done. The negative 
is pý (see 2719-2721). i 

HOedov aro dkosew they were willing to listen to him X. A. 2. 6. 11, éBovdrevovro 
¿Kerey rhv mó they planned to leave the city Hat. 6. 100, rà fówra .. . tre 
mowtr he seeks to do what he likes best X. M. 4. 6. 11, Bacrdeds dio? cë årorNeîy 
the king asks that you sail away X. H. 3. 4. 26, ixéreve uh ámoxkreiva. he entreated 
that they should not put him (self) to death L. 1.25, mépmovow . .. oTpareve- 
ca. ¿rl Kaplay they send orders that he shall march upon Caria X. H. 3.1.7, 
lote mher Toy AdkiBiddqv it was decided that Alcibiades should sail T. 6. 29. 

a. Verbs of will or desire with an accusative subject of the infinitive form 
one of the classes of substantive clauses introduced in English by that, though 
the infinitive in English is often more idiomatic. 


1992. Of verbs of will or desire that take the infinitive some have 
an object 

a. In the accusative (or are intransitive), e.g. : atpotpor choose, air, atrod- 
par ask, af claim, ask, Bovdetopat resolve, BosXopa« wish, will, Sixard deem 
right, Svavootpar intend, ¿0@o (poet. Ow), wish, will, etwða am wont to, ém- 
xepà attempt, & permit, tyr seek, Kedebo command, suggest, invite, péiro 
delay, weipdpar try, mépro send, mpoOtpotpar am zealous, ampokadrodpar invite, 
qporpémo urge, oweóbo hasten, am eager, orovddto am eager, TokB@ dare, pid 
am wont to, yditopar vote. i 

b. Inthe genitive, e.g.: Séopar ask, ¿mv0up@ and opéyopar desire. 

c. In the dative, e.g.: edxopar pray, rapayyAdo and spocrárro command, 
&movAcóo purpose, cvpPovredw advise, ¿murpémo and cvyxopd permit, mapowó 
exhort, Sox por T have a mind to; and Xéyo, emov, avd, $páto tell (and Bod 
shout) in the sense of command. ; 

N.— rel0o urge to a course of action, takes the infinitive, rel@w convince 
generally has ws, rarely the accusative with the infinitive. Thus, ëmeðev aùròv 
kab’ abrov mopeter dar he urged him to go by himself X. A.6.2.13, ob yap meloovTat 
ot morol, Qs od adrds otk HOéXnaas dmévar for most people will not be con- 
vinced that of your own free will you did not desire to go away P. Cr. 44e 
: (infinitive X. M. 1. 1. 20). 


1993. Verbs of wil or desire not to do anything are e.g. : 88ouxa, $ofiob ua: 
fear, peóyw avoid, ókvà scruple, ode xovouac, aldodpac (2126) feel shame to, dmayo- 
petw forbid, kwrtw hinder, dwéxopuar abstain from, edraPodpar, puddrropar beware 
of. Thus, PoPotpar duedéyxerv ce I fear to refute you P. Q.457 e, aicxbvopar 
butv eimety TáNq05. I am ashamed to tell you the truth P. A. 22 b. 


1994. Under verbs of will or desire are included verbs expressing an activity 
to the end that something shall or shall not be done. Thus, 0iowy offer, give, 
Siapdxouae struggle against, word, Biwmpürrouat, xarepydfopar manage, effect, 
mapéxo offer (others in 1992, 1993). 
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1995. Several verbs of will or desire take rws with the future or the sub- 
junctive (verbs of effort, 2211, 2214) ; or uý with the subjunctive (verbs of fear, 
2225) ; some take the participle (2123 ff.). 


1996. The infinitive may be used with the 

a. Genitive or dative when the expression of desire is addressed to a person 
and the genitive or dative depends on the leading verb. Here the sentence is 
simple. Thus, déouar ünQv . . . rà Ə(kaua Wydloacba I ask you to render a just 
verdict Y. 19. 51, rots &XXois mace wapyyyedrev étordlterbar he ordered all the rest 
to arm themselves X. A. 1.8.3. 

b. Accusative when the action of a person is desired (example in 1979). 
Such sentences are complex. 

N.— Verbs of commanding allow either a or b; but only xeAeóo with the 
accusative permits either meaning: xedevw cé raôra pij mou I tell you not to 
do this and I command that you shall not do this. Cp. 1981. 


1997. Several verbs signifying to say are also used as verbs of will and then 
mean command. The agent commanded usually stands in the accusative sub- 
ject of the infinitive. So with Adyw, efrov, dpdiw, devo. Thus Aéye o éyó 
ddkw Prronryryy NaBetv I say that thou shalt take Philoctetes by craft S. Ph. 101, 
Tovrors ÉNeyov wheiv I told them that they should sail D.19.150, mávres ZXeyov 
robs TobTwy áp£avras Sobvat Sixyy all said that the ringleaders should suffer punish- 
ment X. A. 5. 7. 94, elroy Thv 0úp&y xexdelobar they commanded that the door 
should be shut (and stay shut) X.H.5.4.7, Bacideds eypape mácàs ras év Tj 
"EAAd8. worers aùrovóuovs elva: the king issued a written order that all the cities 
in Greece should be independent (not: wrote that they were independent) X. H. 
6. 3. 12. 

a. The agent may stand in the dative as xaXá» déyw coi I bid thee let go 
S. O. C. 840. 


1998. The present and aorist infinitive (both timeless) are the usual tenses 
of the infinitive after verbs of will] or desire (see 1869). The perfect is rare; 
as ebwov rij» 0ópüv xexdetoOac (1997). Sox and Sox po signifying I have a 
mind to or I am determined to take the present or aorist like Soxe?: róv óvov 
eEdrye Sox I havea mind to bring out the ass Av. Vesp. 177, éyà obv por 80k 

- Udnyioarba krh. now I have a mind to show, etc. P. Eu. 288c. Cp. 1983 a. 
When it is clearly denoted that the action resolved on is to follow without delay 
the future is used; as in áħňá got 8okQ . . . où reloecOa aùr but I am deter- 
mined that I will not accept his opinion P. Th. 183 d. 

a. Some verbs, as xeAeów, which might be held to introduce indirect discourse, 
are classed under verbs of will or desire, because, like these verbs, they do not 
regularly take the future infinitive; and because, unlike verbs of saying and 
thinking (which admit all the tenses of the infinitive) they introduce infinitives 
which do not show differences of time. The future infinitive does not express a 
command. For a few cases of the future after verbs of will or desire, see 1869. 


1999. Verbs signifying to hope, expect, promise, threaten, and swear, when 
followed by the aorist (less often the present) infinitive (1808), have the con- 
struction of verbs of will or desire. When such verbs take the future infinitive 
they have the construction of indirect discourse. 
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B. Infinitive after Other Verbs 


2000. The infinitive follows many verbs, especially such as denote 
ability, fitness, necessity, etc. (and their opposites). 

ovxért edbvaro . . . Bure/ev he was no longer able to live 'T. 1. 190, vety ¿me 
ordpevos knowing how to swim X. A. 5. 7. 25, wepixaol re üánravres . . . ápaprá- 
vew and all men are by nature prone to err T. 3.45, pavOdvovew &pxew Te kal 
dpxerOac they learn how to govern and be governed X. À.1.9.4; also after the 
impersonals of 1985. : 

a. Éxo I can is derived from the meaning J have especially with a verb of 
saying. Thus, Ads mAayàv Éyovsw eimet» they can proclaim a stroke of Zeus 
A. Ag. 367. 


C. Infinitive after Adjectives, Adverbs, and Substantives 


2001. The infinitive serves to define the meaning of adjectives, 
adverbs, and substantives, especially those denoting ability, fitness, 
capacity, etc. (and their opposites), and generally those analogous in 
meaning to verbs which take the infinitive (2000). Here the datival 
meaning (purpose, destination) is often apparent. Cp. 1969. 


2002. Adjectives and Adverbs. —ixavol us dpedeiy able to assist us X. A. 
3. 8. 18, dewods Xéyetr, xaxds Bidvar skilled in speaking, evil in life Aes. 8. 174, oto 
grretv able to love D. 25.2, Érowot elec uáxeo0ac. they are ready to fight X. C. 
4.1.1, dpxew dktwraros most worthy to govern X. A. 1. 09.1, 6500s . . . dunxavos 
€laeX0etv orparetuare a road impracticable for an army to enter 1. 2. 21, xaderdv 
SiaBalverr hard to cross 5.0. 9, érivofca: ó£eis quick to conceive T. 1. 70. So also 
after pdd.0s easy, 05s pleasant, Slxawos just, dvaryxatos necessary, émirHdeos suit- 
able, &ya0ós good, atrios responsible for, paħakós incapable of; cp. ddtyos 1063. 
After adverbs: xéora ldety most splendid to behold X. C. 8.3. 5. 

a. Some of these adjectives take the infinitive by analogy to the related 
verbs, as mpófUuos zealous (mrpo8UpoUpat) , émiorypwv knowing how (érlorapac). 


2003. olos jit, dros sufficient take the infinitive like the fuller expressions 
ToioUros olos, rocotros sos. Thus, ob yàp Fv Opa otà rò redlov čpõew for it was not 
the proper season to irrigate the plain X. A.2.3.18, cov dwothy sufficient to live 
off of T. 1.2, roio0ros ofos . . . welOec@ar the kind of a man io be convinced 
P.Cr.46 b. On rocoüros dare (ds) see 2263. Hom. has the infinitive after rojos, 
TÓcos, etc. 


2004. Substantives. — As, of maióes üpiv édtyou dpuklàr Zxovee wadever bat 
your children are almost of an age to be educated P. Lach. 181 c. With ¿crt 
omitted : exo ye july pavOdver we have leisure to learn X. C. 4. 8. 12, àváykq 
welGeg bat there is need to obey X. H. 1. 6. 8, mepalvew i05 Spa it is high time to 
finish X. A. 3.2.32. Cp. 1985. 

2005. The infinitive is added, like an accusative of respect (1601, 1602), 
to intransitive verbs (especially in poetry), to adjectives (more frequently in 
poetry), and to substantives (rarely). Thus, motos ióetv such in aspect (lit. to 
look on) Theognis 216, ópüv orv'yvós of a repulsive expression X. À. 2. 6. 0, ¿ko0- 
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oa. wayKdhws €xev it is very fine to hear D. 19. 47, 0aUua kal dxodom a marvel 
even to hear of P. L. 656 d. 


2006. The infinitive limiting the meaning of an adjective is commonly active 
(or middle) in cases where the passive is more natural in English. Thus, Aóyos 
duvarbs karavotjca. a speech capable of being understood P. Ph.90 c, gšos 0avpá- 
ca worthy to be admired T. 1. 138 (but gios Gavpd vera X. C. 5. 1. 6). 

a. The active use is due to the old datival function of the infinitive: duvards 
xaravosca. capable for understanding. 


2007. The infinitive, with or without dere or ds, may be used with 
7 than after comparatives, depending on an (implied) idea of ability 
or inability. 4 &ere is more common than g or g as. Cp. 2264. 

TÓ yap voonua perfor 1) pépew for the disease is too great to be borne 8.0.7. 
1293, doBoduar u Tı wetfor 3) dare dépery Sivacbat kakóv rH wore cvußh I fear lest 
some calamity befall the State greater than it can bear X. M. 3. 5. 17, Bpaxúrepa, 
3) às é&txveiobar too short to reach X. A. 3.3. 7. 

a. The force of à ere may be expressed by the genitive ; as, kpetecov Adyou 
(T. 2. 50) = kpeîsrov 1) dare éyerOar, Cp. 1077. 

b. Words implying a comparison may take the infinitive with dere or os 
(1063). 


D. Infülitive of Purpose and Result 


2008. Infinitive of Purpose. — The infinitive may express purpose 
(usually only with verbs taking the accusative). 


ravrny Thy Xópüv émérpeye Siapmdca rots “ENAnow he gave this land over to 
the Greeks to plunder X. A. 1. 2.19, rà 3juov (ToU orpareduaros) xarédume puddr- 
rev TÓ orpardmedoy he left half (of the army) behind to guard the camp 5.2.1, 
lévar él Bas M, odk eylyvero rà lepd the sacrifices did not turn out (favourable) 
for going against the king 2.2.8,’ Apıorápxe . . . É0ore djuépüv drodoyhoarbat 
you granted a day to Aristarchus to make his defence X. H. 1.7.28, $ Opa 3 ¿u 
ávégkro . . . elorévar TQ Seouévy TL euo my door stood open for any petitioner 
of mine to enter 5.1. 14, wapéxw éuavróv éporüv I offer myself to be questioned 
P. A. 38 b, ras "yvvatxas riety $epobcas the women bringing (something) to drink 
X.H.7.2.9. Cp. also 2032 e. 


2009. The infinitive of purpose is used in prose especially after verbs mean- 
ing to give, entrust, choose, appoint, take, receive. Verbs signifying to send, 
go, come usually take the future active participle (2065) ; but T.6.50 has 8éxa 
TÓv ve» mpobmeuyav és Tov uéyav Nuéva mAebcac they sent ahead ten ships to sail 
into the great harbour ; and in poetry the infinitive often denotes purpose after 
these verbs, and after efvac in Homer (A 20) and Hdt. (5. 25). 


2010. After verbs meaning to have (or be) at one's disposition: ol erparió- 
Tar &p'yópiov ook elxov emiciriterda the soldiers did not have money by means of 
which they could provision themselves X. A. 1. 1. 7, éke? ai T €or! kal mó& Kabl- 
ferða: there is shade and grass to sit down in P. Phae, 229 b. 


2011. Infinitive of Result. — The infinitive may be used with dece 
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(sometimes with és) to denote a result, often an intended result. 
See 2260 ff. 


a. Several verbs, substantives, and adjectives usually taking the infinitive 
also admit ore with the infinitive (2271) ; and the infinitive is found where 
éore with the infinitive might be expected : prnuovedovary dpebévra torov éXeótlepov 
elvac they recall that he was emancipated (lit. released so as to be free) D.29. 25. 
Here the redundant infinitive expresses an intended result. 

N.— This redundant use of etva; is common in Hom. and Hat. 


E. Absolute Infinitive 


2012. Certain idiomatic infinitives are used absolutely in paren- 
thetical phrases to limit the application of a single expression or 
of the entire sentence. 

a. Verbs of Saying. — s dos elmeîv, ws eimetv so to speak, almost; (as) 
Grh@s elrety, ws cuvehdvre (1497) eimeiv, ws (év Bpaxet or) cuyróuos eimetv to speak 
briefly, concisely ; ws ¿ml way elwety, rò cbpray eirétv speaking generally ; oxeddv 
eimeiv so to say, almost ( paene dixerim) ; oov be elmet in God's name; and so 
ùs with Àéyew, ópáfew, eipfobar, as ùs év rére elphoda in general. Examples: 
dés ye ws Émos elmet oddev elpjxaow not one word of truth, I may say, did 
they utter P. A. 17a, dyabdy này àrhħûs elretv obdev yéyove TÅ móXa in a word the 
State gained no advantage Dinarchus 1.33. ' 

b. ws (Zmos) elre?» is often used to limit too strict an application of a general 
statement, especially mâs or oddels. Thus, mávres ws &ros eiretv nearly every one, 
ovdels ùs čros eimetv almost no one. It is thus used like paene dixerim ; rarely, 
like ut ita dicam, to soften the strength of a metaphor. 

€. Especially common is the absolute elvat in éxwy eivai willingly, intention- 
ally, if you can help it, usually in negative or quasi-negative statements (ékóv 
may be inflected). Also in rò xarà roürov (émi rotrw) efvat as far as he is 
concerned, ws... elvai as far as... is concerned, Tò viv elvar at present. 
Examples: o686 £évois éxady elvat yékwra mapéxes nor do you intentionally 
cause strangers to laugh X.C. 2.2.15, éxoüca eivar ox d&moXeLmera. it is not 
willingly separated P. Phae. 252 a, ró ye ér éxetvov eivar ¿o 09s (dv) so far, at least, 
as it depended on him you would have been saved L. 18. 58. 

d. Other expressions: uol Ooketv, Gs épol ðokeîv, ws guol xpivar as it seems to 
me, in my opinion, (as) elkáca. to make a guess, (òs) cupBddrAav to compare, 
(as) dxodcat to the ear, ws byouvioae to recall the matter, cov yé y cidévan as far 
as I know, etc.; óXbyov 8eiv, pixpod àeiv almost, all but (eiv may be omitted, 
1899). Examples: 6 yap Kriourmos Érvxe móppw ka8efóuevos Toi Krerviov, éuol 
doxety for Ctesippus, it seems to me, happened to be sitting at a distance 
from Clinias P. Eu. 274 b, pixpod 8etv rpla rédavra almost three talents 
D. 27. 29. 

e. Some of these absolute infinitives may be explained by reference to the 
idea of purpose (2008) or result. Thus, evveAórr. eiretv for one compressing the 
matter to speak (cp. ut paucis dicam), pixpod õe?v so as to lack little. Others 
recall the adverbial accusative (1606); ep. éuol doxety with yrdmny épiív. 
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F. Infinitive in Commands, Wishes, and Ewclamations 


2013. Infinitive in Commands. — The infinitive may be used for the 
second person of the imperative. The person addressed is regarded 
as the subject. This infinitive is commoner in poetry than in prose 
(where it has a solemn or formal force). 

bapa Qv viv, Ardundes, ér? Tpdecor páxecða with good courage now, Diomed, 
fight against the Trojans E 124, od dé, Kreaplda . . . Tüs mÓAüs ávoltas émekÜeiy 
but do you, Clearidas, open the gates and sally forth T. 5. 9. 

a. This infinitive may be used in conjunction with an imperative: dxovere 
Aed * kara rà rárpa Tovs xóas mivew hear ye, good people! drink the Pitchers as 
our sires drank! Ar. Ach. 1000. 

b. The infinitive for the third person of the imperative often occurs in legal 
language (laws, treaties, etc.), and does not necessarily depend on the principal 
verb. Thus, črn 5é elva: ras cwovdas mevrýkovra and the treaty shall continue for 
fifty years T.5.18. In this construction the infinitive has the force of an infini- 
tive dependent on £8o£e (it was voted that) or the like. So in medical language, 
as rive 8e Udwp it is well for the patient to drink water Hippocrates 1.151. 

c. The infinitive (with subject accusative) is rarely used for the third person 
of the imperative when there is an unconscious ellipsis of a word like 36s grant, 
or eUxoua. I pray. Thus, rexea cUMjcüs epéro Koihas éml víjas, cÔpa de otkad” 
éudy dduevar má let him strip off my arms and carry them to the hollow ships, 
but let him give back my body to my home H178. 

d. In negative commands (prohibitions) wý with the infinitive is poetic and 
Tonic: ofs u) reMá few do not approach these (=p) wédafe) A. Pr. 712, pnõè xadety 
aw bd\Biov and do not call him happy yet Hat. 1. 32. 


2014. Infinitive in Wishes. — The infinitive with a subject accusa- 
tive may be used in the sense of the optative of wish, usually with 
the same ellipsis as in 2013 oc. 

Geol wodtra, uh pe Sourelas rvxetv ye gods of my country, may bondage not be 
my lot! A. Sept. 253, & Zed, éxyeréo Par por "AOnvatous relaac 0a. oh Zeus, that it 
be granted to me to punish the Athenians! Hat. 5.105 (ep. à Zed, 8ós pe Telra- 
cOa uópov Tarpós oh Zeus, grant that I may avenge my father's murder f! A. Ch. 
18). This construction is very rare in Attic prose: rà» kvynyérny Éxovra e&révar 
. . . Qhagpar cbira the hunter should go forth in a light dress X. Ven. 6.11. 
Here no definite verb can be supplied. 

a. The nominative with the infinitive (instead of the optative) after al ydp 
occurs in Homer (7 311, w 376). 


2015. Infinitive in Exclamations. — The infinitive is often used in 
exclamations of surprise or indignation. The subject stands in the 
accusative. 


due wabelty ráðe that I should suffer this! A. Eum. 837, rowvrovi rpépery kúva to 
keep a dog like that! Ar. Vesp. 835. 


On the infinitive with é¢’ $ (¿#' dre) see 2279; with zpiv, see 2453. 
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INFINITIVE AS OBJECT IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2016. The infinitive is used as the object of verbs of saying and 
thinking. Such infinitives denote both time and stage of action 
(cp. 1866). 

a. The finite verb of a sentence placed in dependence on a verb of saying or 
thinking that requires the infinitive, becomes infinitive, which infinitive stands in 
the relation of a substantive as subject or object of the leading verb. Commonly 
as object : thus, Kópos rice Cyrus is victorious, when made the object of dyot he 
says, becomes a part of a new sentence onol Kopoy viküy, in which Kópov vuür is 
the object of ¢yci. As subject, when the verb of saying is passive: thus, in 
éyerat KÜpov vixay, the last two words form the subject of Aéyera. 

2017. Verbs of saying are e.g.: say onul, pdoxw, Méyo ; confess dpodoyd ; 
promise brio x voluat brobéxouat, érayyéddouar, ploraa; pretend mpocmouoÜuat ; 
swear Suri; deny drapvotpa; gainsay üvriXéyo ; dispute duu Byrd, ete. 

Some verbs of saying admit other constructions than the infinitive, and espe- 
cially ör: or ws (2570). dAéyw, elrov, @#páte, pwvô with ör: or ws mean say, with 
the infinitive command (1997). 

a. pnui say, assert, express the opinion that in classical Greek is almost 
always followed by the infinitive; but by ór. very often in the later language. 
$«ui re occurs in X. A. 7.1.5 (nu ws in L. 7.19, X. H. 6.8.7 ; D. 4.48, 27. 
19 by anacoluthon). 

b. Aéyw state (impart a fact) takes either the infinitive or ör. or ós. The 
infinitive occurs usually with the passive (Aéyerac, etc.) either in the personal or 
impersonal construction (1982 a). The active forms of \¢yw with the infinitive 
mean command (1997). 

c. elroy said usually takes ör: or ws ; with the infinitive, it commonly means 
commanded (1997). Cp. the double use of told. 

N. — eirov meaning said with the infinitive is rare, but occurs in good Attic 
prose: And. 1.57, 80; Thuc.7.35; Lys. 10.6,10.9,10.12; Xen. H.1.6.7, 2. 2. 
15, C. 5. 5. 24, 8. 2.13; Is. 2. 20; Lyc. 50; Aes. 3. 37, 3. 50; Dem. 15.18; 
Plato, G. 473 a, 503 d, Lach. 192 b, Charm. 174 a, Hipp. Maj. 291 b, Pol. 263 c, 
290 b, L. 654 a, Clitoph. 409 a, 410 b. In poetry this use is frequent. 

2018. Verbs of thinking almost always take the infinitive. Such are: think 
Wrotuar, oos, Sox, voultw; hope ékal{w ; suppose drodap pave ; Suspect bromrevw ; 
guess elkátw ; feel confident mwreów ; disbelieve damier. The use of òs is rare, 
while dr. is very rare (2580). 

a. Verbs of perceiving sometimes take the infinitive by analogy to verbs of 
thinking ; as dKxobw, alc@dvouat, mvyOávoua. (2144). 


2019. Each tense of direct discourse is retained (with its proper 
meaning as regards stage of action) when it becomes infinitive in 
indirect discourse; but an imperfect is represented by the present 
infinitive; a pluperfect, by the perfect infinitive. See 1866, 1867. 


2020. m original o? of direct discourse is generally, an original 
pij is always, retained in indirect discourse. But in some cases oj 
becomes py (2723 f£). ` 
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2021. The infinitive is the subject of the passive of verbs of saying 
and thinking (1982 a). So with 8oxe tt seems, paiveras it is plain, etc. 


2022. The infinitive represents a finite verb after verbs of saying 
and thinking. 

a. ebvol dao ela. they assert that they are loyal L. 12. 49, ovéels Z@$acxev 
yvyvácxew abróv nobody said that he knew him 23. 8, of dryeuóves ob $aci» (2692) 
elvat &AAny 006». the guides say there is no other road X. A. 4.1.21, wdvres épolo 
Tò Xovrür unõèv elvat Kepdaredrepov THs åperĝs everybody in time to come will say 
that there is nothing more profitable than bravery X. C. 7.1.18. Other examples 
1867. 

b. Bactheds viküv dyyetra: the king thinks he is victorious (= vixà, cp. 1887) 
X. A.2. 1. 11, ofouar BéNrworov elvac I think it is best 5.1.8, brdarevoy éri Baca 
lévar they suspected that they were to go against the king 1.3.1, (Zwxpdérys) Tò 
åyvoeîy éavrüv éy'yvráro . . . pavlás édoylfero eivai Socrates was of the opinion 
that for a man not to know himself was very near to madness X. M.3.9. 6. 

c. When a word of saying is expressed or implied in what precedes, several 
infinitives may be used where the indicative is employed in translation. So in 
the narration in X. C. 1. 3. 5-0. 


2023. The infinitive with dy represents an indicative with dv or 
a potentialoptative with dv. See 1846, 1848, 1849, 2270. 


2024. Verbs signifying to hope, expect, promise, threaten, and swear 
take the future infinitive in indirect discourse, and the aorist (less 
often the present) infinitive not in indirect discourse (like verbs of 
will or desire, 1868, 1999). @ari<w tatra roujoew I hope that I shall do 
this, @Awilw tradra moroa or rowîy I hope to do this. 


THE INFINITIVE WITH THE ARTICLE (ARTICULAR INFINITIVE) 


2025. The articular infinitive, while having the character of a 
substantive, retains the functions of a verb. Im its older use the 
articular infinitive is a subject or object; the nearest approach to 
this use in Homer is dvty kai ró $vAácce«wv to watch is also trouble 
v 52. In the tragic poets the genitive and dative are rarely used; in 
the speeches in Thucydides and in Demosthenes all of its four cases 
appear with great frequency. The articular infinitive may take 
dependent clauses. 

2026. The articular infinitive admits the constructions of an 
ordinary substantive. 

Nom. rò «owiv making or to make, và morse, Tò morira Tó merokévat 
Gen. tot mowîv of making, tod «ovfjcew, rot morira, etc. 

Dat. rẹ mowiv for making, by making, và wovhoev, rà rora, etc. 
ACC. Tà mouetv, TÓ mohore, TS morra, etc. 


. 2027. The articular infinitive is treated as subject, predicate 
noun, and object like the simple infinitive (1984-1986). 
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2028. The negative of the articular infinitive is ux. 


2029. The articular infinitive may indicate time (after verbs of 
saying or thinking, 2034 g), or may be timeless. 


2030. The articular infinitive is in general used like the infinitive 
without the article, and may take d»; as regards its constructions it 
has the value of a substantive. The article is regularly used when 
the connection uniting the infinitive to another word has to be 
expressed by the genitive, the dative, or a preposition. 

a. The articular infinitive is rarely used, like a true substantive, with the 
subjective genitive: ró y c0 ppovety air Gv uipetobe imitate at least their wisdom 
D. 19. 269. 


2031. NOMINATIVE OF THE ARTICULAR INFINITIVE 


Subject (1984): véor TÒ cvy&r kpeirróv éar. ToU Maħeîy in the young silence is 
better than speech Men. Sent. 387, rò lMexomovrgatovs aùroîs uq PonOFoai rapéoxev 
buîv . . . Xauiev kóNacw the fact that the Peloponnesians did not come to their 
assistance enabled you to punish the Samians T. 1.41. 


2032. GENITIVE OF THE ARTICULAR INFINITIVE 


a. The genitive of the articular infinitive is used to limit the meaning of sub- 
stantives, adjectives, and verbs. 

b. Adnominal (1290): rod muy éribdula from desire to drink 'T. 7.84, mpds 
thy nóv rpooBandvres és édrrida Abov ToO &Netv they attacked the city and enter- 
tained hopes of taking tt 2.56. 

c. Partütive (1806): rod 6apceiv TÓ mreioroy eihydbres having gained the 
greatest amount of courage 'T. 4.34. After comparatives (1431) : ri obv éerw . .. 
ToU Tots plhos dpýyeiw káXMov ; what then is nobler than to hap one’s friends ? 
X. C. 1. 5.13. 

d. After verbs: éméexopuev rob daxpiew we desisted from weeping P. Ph.117e 
(ep. 1892). 

e. Purpose (cp. 1408), often a negative purpose: rob wh 74 lkara mote in 
order not to do what was just D. 18. 107, érexxlo09 ' AraMyr« .. . ToU wh AgoTas 

. kakovp'yetv Thy HiBouv Atalante was fortified to prevent pirates from ravag- 
ing Euboea T. 2.32. More common is the use with šrép (2032 g) or £vexa. 

f. Genitive Absolute (2070): èr éxelvors è dvros alel rob émiyerpety kal ep’ hiv 
civar det TÒ Tpoaptivacdar since the power of attack is always in their hands, so in. 
our hands should lie the power of repelling it in advance T. 3.12. 

g. After prepositions, e.g. àvri rod éri Kapíav iévar . . . érl bpvylas éropevero 
instead of going against Caria, he marched toward Phrygia X. H. 8.4.12, &vev 
TOÜ cwópovetv without exercising self-control X. M.4.3.1. To express purpose 
the genitive with izép is very common : drép Tod Tobrwy yevég Âu kópios . . . mávra 
mpaypareteras he devotes his every effort that he may become master of these 
D. 8. 45, brép rod uh TÓ xedeuduevoy moea in order not to do what was com- 
manded 18.204. Furthermore, after dró, mpó, dud, perá, mept, U6, Evexa, xáptv, 
xwpls, jv, uéxpc; and after adverbs. In Hdt. ro? may be omitted after vrt. 
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2033. DATIVE OF THE ARTICULAR INFINITIVE 


a. With verbs, adjectives, and adverbs: thus, iva . . . ám rci TQ ép? Teri- 
icbar tnd Əacuóvoy that they may distrust my having been honoured by divine 
powers X. Ap. 14, rQ (fv dork re évavriov, orep TO éypwyopéva: TÒ Kadevdery ; is it 
something opposed to living, as sleeping to waking? P. Ph. 710, oddevl TOv mávrov 
mÀÉov kekpármke Pitirmos d) TQ Tpórepos wpds Tots mpåypası yiyvecGar Philip has 
conquered us by nothing so much as by being beforehand in his operations 
D. 8.11, dua rQ riu&v at the same time that we honour P. R. 468 e, tcov 86 r@ 
mpoorévew equal to sorrowing beforehand A. Ag. 252. 

b. After prepositions: e.g. od yap érè rq ðohon GAN émi TQ Ópgotot Tots Aeuro- 
pévois elvai éxcmréurovrac (mokor) for colunists are not sent out on the basis of 
being inferiors, but on the basis of being the equals of those who are left at home 
T. 1. 24, ó uv pds TQ pnder ex ris mpea Belas Aafietv, rods alxparwrous . . . éAcaro 
ihe one, in addition to gaining nothing from the embassy, ransomed the prisoners 
of war D. 19.229, ¿y r@ $poveiv yap pnõèv duros Blos for life is sweetest in being 
conscious of nothing S. Aj. 563. : 


2034. ACCUSATIVE OF THE ARTICULAR INFINITIVE 


a. Object (cp. 1989): deloas rò t$v fearing to live P. A.28 d, uettor uév paper 
kaküy TÓ ddixetv, £Aàrrov 0€ TÒ á0wcto0at we call doing wrong a greater evil, being 
wronged a lesser P. G. 509 c. : 

b. After prepositions: e.g. uéyiorov dyabdy rà weapxety palveras els TÒ kaTa- 
m pürrew rá'ya6á obedience appears to be an advantage of the greatest importance 
with regard to the successful accomplishment of excellent objects X. C.8.1.3, rv 
&Távrav üreplomTol eloi mapa Td viküv they are indifferent to everything in com- 
parison with victory 'T. 1. 41, wpós rà perplwy Seto bar memadevuevos schooled to mod- 
erate néeds X. M.1.2.1, ms Éxeis pds TÒ é£Neiw ay lévat ExdyTos emt 8eimvov; how 
do you feel about being willing to go uninvited to supper? P. S. 1142 (ep. é66xois 
àv iévac). Furthermore, after 0i&, érl, kard, werd, Tepl. 

c. The accusative of the infinitive with 76 appears after many verbs and 
verbal expressions which usually take only the simple infinitive, Such verbal 
expressions may be followed also by a genitive of a noun. Thus, rò cmejóew dé 
co. rapauvà I commend speed to thee S. Ph. 620, kapótas © eélorapa rò Spay I with- 
draw from my resolution so as to (= and) do this thing S. Ant. 1106, abòr yap 
oùk àv dpvolunv TÒ 8p&v when I am informed, I will not refuse the deed S. Ph. 118, 
TO Tpobipeio a. 0€ cvvattery àv olkor érardevoper abryy we trained her to show zeal 
in assisting to increase our estate X.O.9.12 (cp. 1628), rò épüv &tapvos ef you 
refuse to love P. Lys. 205 a. 

d. So after adjectives. Thus, paxpds rd xpivac raðra Xx Xourüs xpóvos the 
future is long (i.e. time enough) to decide this S. El. 1030. 

e. This object infinitive after verbs is often an internal accusative. The accu- 
sative after verbs and nouns is, in many cases, like an accusative of respect 
(1600); as rà 8p&v otk j0£Xqcav they refused to do it S. O. C. 442, alcxtvovrar rà 
ToApAv they are ashamed to dare P.Soph.247b, 088 ¿uoi rot rovtanordvar éort 
Oápsos nor have I courage to remove thee S.O. C247, rò uev és rhv yv jay 
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éoBaddev . . . ikavol eisi they are able to make an inroad into our country 
T.6.17. This infinitive after adjectives (and sometimes after verbs) occurs 
when the simple infinitive expresses purpose or result, as in ris Mjdwy . . . co 


drredelpOn à wf oor ákohovÜeiv ; what one of the Medes remained away from you 
so as not to attend you? X. C. 5.1. 25. 

f. Some verbs take the articular infinitive as an object when the simple infini- 
tive could not be used: pdvoy ópàv rò malew Tov Ghioxbuevoy taking heed only to 
strike any one he caught X. C. 1.4.21. “ 

g. Verbs of saying and thinking rarely take the articular infinitive (also with 
dv): é£oue? rò wh eldévar; wilt thou swear thou didst not know ? S. Ant. 535, 
ris ékrldos yap Epxouae Sedparyyevos, TÒ wh mabey dv Edo whhv TÒ pbpoipov for I 
come with good grip on the hope that I can suffer nothing save what is my fate 
S. Ant. 235. 

h. On the use of the object infinitive with rà pj and rò uù où, see 2744 and 
2749. 

i. The accusative with the infinitive may stand in the absolute construction : 
¿mel ye Tò EdOetv roUrov, oluar Gedy riva abrdy én” adrhydyayely Thy tipwplay as for 
, his coming, I believe that some god brought him to his very punishment Lyc. 91. 


OTHER USES OF THE ARTICULAR INFINITIVE 


2035. Apposition (cp. 1987). "The articular infinitive, in any ease, 
is often used in apposition to a preceding word, especially a demon- 
strative. 

Toró gore Td GdiKelv, Td WAéov TOY Awy (qretv Éxew injustice is this: to seek 
to have more than other people P. G. 488 c, ri yap rovrov paxapibrepoy, rod YÅ 
mxOGvac Krh. for what is more blessed than this: to be commingled with the 
earth, etc. X, C. 8.7.25, doxe? rovrw õiapépeiw ¿yp Ty hwv Sgr, TQ Tiufjs Ópé- 
vyerbar man differs herein from other creatures that he aspires after honour 
X. Hi. 7.3. 


2036. In Exclamation (cp. 2015). — Thus, +s róxgs' tò cue viv 
KArnbévra Sedpo cvxeiv my il-luck! that I should happen now to have 
been summoned hither! X. C. 2. 2.3. 


2037. With Adjuncts.— The articular infinitive may take various 
adjuncts including dependent clauses, the whole forming one large 
substantival idea. 


TÒ wav yàp TOAN drodwhexévar karà Tà móNepoy the fact that we have lost much 
in the war D.1.10, mérewpuat . . . Tà Thelw TSY mpüypárwy Huds exmepevyévat TỌ 
uù BobrecOar rà Béoyra rov, 1) TG wh cvridvac Iam persuaded that more of your 
advantages have escaped you from your not being willing to do your duty than 
from your ignorance 3.3, kal yàp mávu pot doxet povos åvðpórov evar TÒ (ueyd- 
Xov ëpyov Üvros ToU éaur@ rà Sorta apackevá(ew) ph dpketv ToUro, GAG Tpocava- 
£c bar Td kal rois EXdows rohirais Gy Séovrae wopliew and in fact, since it is a seri- 
ous business to provide for one’s own necessities, it seems to me to be the part 
of an utter fool not to rest content with that, but in addition to take upon himself 
the burden of providing for the needs of the rest of the community X.M. 2. 1.8. 
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CONSTRUCTIONS OF THE INFINITIVE WITH VERBS OF hindering 


2038. Verbs signifying (or suggesting) to hinder take both the 
simple infinitive and the artieular infinitive. Such verbs may take 
the strengthening but redundant negative uý (2739); and some, 
when themselves negatived or appearing in a question expecting a 
negative answer, admit the addition of the sympathetic od (2742). 
Hence we have a variety of constructions (described in 2144 ff.) 


THE PARTICIPLE 


2039. The participle (ueroy participation) is a verbal adjective, 
in part a verb, in part an adjective. 

2040. The participle is like a verb herein: 

a. It shows the distinctions of voice and tense. Its tenses mark action 
simply occurring, continuing, and completed. 

b. It can have an object in the same case (genitive, dative, accusative) as ` 
the finite forms. 

c. It is modified by adverbs, not by adjectives. 

d. Jt may take 4», and, with that particle, represents äv with the indicative 
or äv with the optative (1845 ff.). 


2041. The participle shows its adjectival nature by being inflected 
and by admitting the article before it, both of which characteristics 
give it the character of a noun. It follows the rules of agreement 
like other adjectives (1020). Unlike the adjective, it represents a 
quality in action (cp. 1857). 

2042. 'The participle is always used in connection with a substan- 
tive or a substantive pronoun, which may be contained in a verbal 
form, as ddyover uavÜávovres they spend their time in learning. 


2043. The tenses of the participle (except the future) not in 
indirect discourse are timeless, and denote only stage of action 
(1872). When they stand in indirect discourse and represent the 
indieative, they denote time relatively to that of the main verb. 


2044. The future participle marks an action as in prospect at the 
time denoted by the leading verb. Since it expresses an idea of 
will, it shows that an action is purposed, intended, or expected. 
With the article it denotes the person or thing likely (or able) to do 
something (= uéAXov with inf. 1959). The nearest approach to mere 
futurity appears in general only after verbs of knowing and perceiv- 
ing (2106, ep. 2112 b). 

å ð dvhp abrfjs Na'yós Qxero Onpicwy but her husband had gone to hunt hares 
X. A.4.5.24, ó trynoduevos obdels Zora: there will be no one to guide us 2.4.5, 
TONA ... det Thy eË oTparnyicorrta (= Toy péddovTa cb orparyyhoew) éxew he who 
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intends to be a good general must have many qualifications X.M.3.1.6, 0avounéym 
yàp zjn for I knew that I should (or must) die S. Ant. 460 (cp. 2106). 


2045. 'The negative of the participle is ob, except when the parti- 
eiple has a general or conditional force, or occurs in a sentence which 
requires py. See 2728. 


2046. The participle has three main uses. 

A. Attributive: as an attributive to a substantive. 

B. Circumstantial (or Adverbial): denoting some attendant cir- 
cunstance and qualifying the main verb like an adverbial phrase or 
clause. 

C. Supplementary: as a supplement to a verbal predicate, which, 
without such a supplement, would be incomplete. 


2047. The circumstantial and supplementary participles are predi- 
cate participles. 


2048. The attributive and circumstantial participles are commonly not 
necessary to the construction; but the removal of a supplementary participle 
may make the construction incomplete. The circumstantial participle is used 
by way of apposition to the subject of the verb and, though strictly predicative, 
may agree attributively with a noun or pronoun. An attributive participle may 
be circumstantial, as of uh duvdmevor deareddoar Thy 000v évuxrépevoay sirot those 
who (i.e. if any) were unable to complete the march passed the night without 
food X. A.4.5. 11. A participle may be both circumstantial and supplementary, 
as ddicobpuevor dpylfovrat (T.1.77) they are enraged at being wronged or because 
(when, if) they are wronged. Circumstantial and supplementary participles 
often cannot be sharply distinguished; as with verbs signifying to be angry, 
ashamed, content, pleased (2100), inferior to, do wrong (2101), endure (2098), 
come and go (2099). Thus, dd:« rara mod I do wrong in doing this or I am 
guilty in doing this: in the first case radra mov is appositive to the subject 
of the verb ; in the second these words define the predicate adjective áóuos con- 
tained in mes (= &óuós elija). 


THE ATTRIBUTIVE PARTICIPLE 


2049. The attributive participle (with any modifier), with or with- 
out the article, modifies a substantive like any other adjective. 

ó égeornxws klydivos TÜ rode the danger impending over the State D. 18.176, 
ol üvres éxOpol the existing enemies 6.15, 6 tapwy kawós the present crisis 3.3, 
Tò Korvdatoy óvouafóuevov üpos the mountain called Cotylaeum Aes. 3. 86, ai 
AlóXov voot kadodpevar the so-called islands of Aeolus T. 8. 88 (cp. 1170). For 
ihe position of an attributive participle with its modifiers, see 1166. 


2050. The substantive with which the attributive participle (with the arti- 
cle) agrees directly, may be omitted, the participle thus becoming a substantive 
(1158 b, and N. 1) ; as, ó ofkade BovAóuevos dmiévac whoever wants to go home 
X. A.1.7.4. Neuter participles are often substantival, as rà óéovra duties. 

a. Substantives or relative clauses must often be used to translate such par- 
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ticiples, as 6 gevywy the exile or the defendant, 19. uéXXov the future, oi vikQvres 
the victors, ó kXérrcv the thief, oi 0avóvres the dead, ó owócls the man who has 
been saved, ol 8eüuóres those who are afraid, ol ddixovpevor those who are (being) 
wronged, ó Thy *yvópgmv raórqv eimóv the one who gave this opinion T.8. 68, ó 
évradé’ éavróv rá£às Tis wodirelas elu ¿yë the man who took this position in the 
State was I D.18.62. "The participle with the article may represent a relative 
clause of purpose or result, as X. A.2. 4, 5 cited in 2044. 


2051. A participle may be modified by adjectives or take a genitive, when 
its verbal nature has ceased to be felt: rà uīxpà svupépovra ris wodews the petty 
interests of the State D. 18. 28. Cp. rug@époy fjv rfj móe: it was advantageous 
to the State 19.75 (here the participle is used like a predicate). Thucydides 
often uses in an abstract sense a substantival neuter participle where the infini- 
tive would be more common, e.g., Tò dedids fear, TÒ Capcody courage (for rà 
dedcévar, TÓ Oapoeiv) 1.36. See 1158b, N. 2. In poetry many participles are 
used substantively, as ó rexóv father, 4 rexodca mother, of rexóvres parents. 


2052. The article with the participle is either generic or particular (1124). 
Thus, à A¢ywy the definite speaker on a particular occasion, or orator in gen- 
eral So ó o? 9pácas the definite person who did not do something, 6 wh ópácas 
any one who did not do something (a supposed case), ó wy yauüv &vÓpwmos oùk 
Éxec xaxd the unmarried man has no troubles Men. Sent. 437. Generic are 
ó rvx óv, ó BovAóuevos, 2050 a. 

a. Participles having an indefinite force may, especially in the plural num- 
ber, be used without the article. Thus, karaexeyouévovs Éreumre he sent men to 
reconnoitre X. C. 8. 1. 2, áówoÜvra ceipücógue0a . . . dutyvacbar we shall endeavour 
to avenge ourselves on any one who injures us X. A. 2. 3. 28. 


:2053. A participle and its substantive often correspond to a 
verbal noun with the genitive or to an articular infinitive. Cp. post 
urbem conditam and Milton’s “Since created man.” 


TG ciry ro vebrovri ériéfovre they suffered from the failure of the crops (= 8 
ToU girov éridelyer) T.3.20, 52 dyads uh fvppaxjcavras by reason of your not join- 
ing the alliance (= 9i rà byas ph tuppaxfoar) 6. 80, perà Dupaxovoas olxicbeloas 
after the foundation of Syracuse 6. 3, úre: aùròv 9 x wpa ropbovpévyn the ravag- 
ing of the country grieved him X. A. 7.7.12, 9 dpyh cv TO PbBy AjyorTe Brace 
his wrath will disappear with the cessation of his fear X. C. 4. 5. 21. 

a. Except in expressions of time, such as dua ypc ápxouévo at the beginning 
of spring T.2.2, ért Kó6pov Bactdevovros in the reign of Codrus Lyc. 84 (cp. 
1689 b), this construction is in place only when the part. is necessary to the 
sense. In poetry: Zeds YyeNotos óp»óuevos swearing by Zeus is ridiculous Ar. 
Nub. 1241; in Hom. A 601, I 682. 


THE CIRCUMSTANTIAL PARTICIPLE 


2054. The circumstantial participle is added, without the article, 
to a noun or pronoun to set forth some circumstance under which 
an action, generally the main action, takes place. B 

a. The circumstantial participle thus qualifies the principal verb of the sen- 
tence like an adverbial clause or supplementary predicate. Cp. merà raîra ebme 
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afterwards he said with yehor eire he said laughingly. Such participles usually 
have the force of subordinate clauses added to the main verb by conjunctions 
denoting time, condition, cause, etc. ; but may often be rendered by adverbial 
phrases or even by a separate finite verb, which brings out distinctly the idea 
latent in the participle. 

b. The circumstantial participle has no article. In agreement with a noun 
and its article, it stands before the article or after the noun (i.e. in the 
predicate position). By the agreement of the participle with a noun or pro- 
noun, the predicate of the sentence is more exactly defined. 


2055. The circumstantial participle has two main constructions 
each equivalent in meaning to a clause of time, condition, cause, ete. 


2056. (I) The subject of the participle is identical with the noun 
or pronoun subject or object of the leading verb, and agrees with it 
in gender, number, and case. i 

(oi &vOpwiror) NXurópres Thy 000v. Pev-yorres Srlyou dwébvycKoy by leaving the road 
and making off only a few were killed X. A. 4.2.7, mporéupavres xipixa móXeuov 
mpoepoüvra having sent a herald in advance to proclaim war T. 1.29. 


2057. (II) Absolute participial clauses, in which a participle, 
and not a finite verb, forms the predicate. These are of two kinds. 


2058. A. Genitive Absolute.— A participle agreeing in the genitive 
with its own subject, which is not identical with the subject of the 
leading verb, is said to stand in the genitive absolute. Cp. 2070. 

Kópos åvéßy éri rà öpn odderds kwdtovros Cyrus ascended the mountains without 
any one preventing him X. A. 1. 2. 22. 

N.—The English nominative absolute is represented by the Greek genitive 
absolute. Cp. Tennyson: “we sitting, as I said, the cock crew loud ” = uà» 
kaðyuévwv, črep ÉNeyov, péya Hoey ó ddrexrpvay. 

2059. B. Accusative Absolute. — When the participle has no defi- 
nite subject (i.e. with impersonal verbs), the accusative absolute is 
used instead of the genitive absolute. Cp. 2076. 

ouvddiay rQ warpl kal TH umrpl *yauet Thy Kuakdpov Ov'yarépa on the approval 
of (lit. i£ seeming good to) his father and mother he married the daughter of 
Cyaxares X. C. 8. 5. 28. 


2060. The circumstantial participle expresses simply circumstance 
or manner in general. It may imply various other relations, such as 
time, manner, means, cause, purpose, concession, condition, etc. But it 
is often impossible to assign a participle exclusively to any one of 
these relations (which are purely logical), nor can all the delicate 
relations of the participle be set forth in systematic form. 

2061. Time. — The time denoted by the participle is only relative to that 
of the governing verb, and is to be inferred from the context. Each participial 
form in itself expresses only stage of action (1850). : 

ákoócüs. rois orparnyots TaiTa Zdoze rò crpárevya cvvo'ya'yety on hearing this it 
seemed best to the generals to collect the troops X. A. 4. 4. 19. 
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a. Several temporal participles have an adverbial force: &ápxópevos in the 
beginning, at first, Tekeuràv at last, finally, Siadumav (or émwxóv) Xpdvov after 
a while, Stareirav xpóvov at intervals, xpovitov for a long time. Thus, dep xai 
ápxóuevos elroy as I said at the outset T. 4. 64, reNevrv éxaMémawer at last he be- 
came angry X. A. 4. 6. 16. Note üáp£áuevos dard Tivos beginning with or especially. 


2062. Manner. — raprjXavvov reraypévor they marched past in order X. A. 1. 
2. 16, xpavyhy woddjy émolovv kaXoÜvres ddd#rous they made a loud noise by call- 
ing to each other 2.2.17, mpoelrero u&XXov Tots vouors eupévwv dmoDaveiv 1) mapa- 
vouðv ($v he preferred rather to abide by the laws and die than to disobey them 
and live X. M. 4.4.4, parè pev eürvxeis elvar, ùs kal éeré KadGs mowÜvres you 
claim to be favoured by fortune as happily you are in fact Aes.3.232. To 
characterize a preceding statement with the participle in apposition to the sub- 
ject of the preceding sentence ; thus, dp@ds ye radra déyorres yes, and saying this 
correctly X. O. 16. 2. 

a. Several participles of manner have an idiomatic meaning, e.g. ávócüs 
quickly (lit. having accomplished), €xev continually, persistently (lit. holding 
on), Maddy secretly, kħaiwv to one’s sorrow (lit. weeping), xalpev with impu- 
nity (lit. rejoicing), bépov hastily (lit. carrying off), 40&cas before (lit. antici- 
pating). Thus, évovy dvicas hurry up and open Ar. Nub. 181, exmdovy roretrac 
Aaday riv $vXakf» he sailed out unobserved by the guard T. 1. 65 (cp. 2096 f), 
. Qvüpeis Éxov you keep trifling P. G. 400'e, roürov oddels xalpwy ddixjoe no one 

will wrong him with impunity 510 d, ávép£ás ue $0ácas you opened the door 
before 1 could knock Ar. Plut. 1102 (cp. 2096 e). 


2063. Means (often the present participle). — Anfduevoe (Qc. they live by 
pillaging X. C. 8. 2. 25, wh kp ópQv Tò káXNos, NAG Tòv rpómov judge by regard- 
ing not beauty, but (by regarding) character Men. Sent. 333. 


2064. Cause.— Ilapícaris . . . brfipxe TQ Kipw, pidrotca abrüv waddov 1) Tov 
Baoirkebovra ' Apratéptqv. Parysatis favoured Cyrus because she loved him more 
than she did Artaxerxes the king .X. A. 1. 1. 4, ürelxovro kepðôv aloxpà voulfovres 
civar they held aloof from gains because they thought them disgraceful X. M. 1.2. 
22, Tl yàp 8eüióres oPddpa ovrws érelyerbe; for what are you afraid of, that you 
are so desperately in haste? X. H. 1. 7. 26. 

a. ri pabdy what induced him to (lit. having learned what ?), tl wabav what 
possessed him to (lit. having experienced what ?) are used with the general sense 
of wherefore ? in direct (with 8 7: in indirect) questions expressing surprise or 
disapprobation ; as ri padbyres euaprupetre Upets; what put it into your heads to 
give evidence? D. 45. 88, ri za0óyre NeMcue0a ; what possessed us to forget? 
A313. Cp. zí Bovdduevos. 

b. ti txov; what's the matter with you ? (lit. having what ?) 


2065. Purpose or Object. — The future (sometimes the present) participle is 
used to denote purpose, especially after verbs denoting £o come, go, send, sum- 
mon, etc. Thus, mporéuyavres küpUka móňepov mpoepoüvra having sent a herald in 
advance to proclaim war T. 1. 20, 6 BipBapos él rij» ‘EdAdSa Sovdwodyevos HAGev 
the barbarians proceeded against Greece with the purpose of enslaving it 1. 18, 
cuverd decay dd rv mÓNcov awacdy ákovcouévovs (2002 a) THs wapd BaciNées èri- 
arodfs they summoned from all the cities men to listen to the letter from the king 
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X. H. 7.1.99. Present: Émegmov. . . yovras dre kr. they sent men to say that, 
etc. X. H. 2. 4. 37. 


2066. Opposition or Concession. — oùõèv ép mpòs rara Zxey elreiy I will 
make no reply to this though I might (speak) do so P. Lach. 197 c, roddoi yàp 
bvres ebryevels claw xaxoi for many, albeit noble by birth, are ignoble E. El. 551. 


2067. Condition (negative always jj). — où 06 KÀúey (= dav Kìúns) elser ráxa 
but if you listen you shall soon know Ar. Av. 1990, ob« àv õúvawo uQ kauóv (= el 
pij káos) ebóausovety you cannot be happy unless you work E. fr. 461. 


2068. Any Attendant Circumstance. — cvAMé£as orpdreupa éroNiópke: Midn- 
Tov having collected an army he laid siege to Miletus Xx A. 1. 1.7, tapayyédre 
TE KAedápxq Aafóvr. ğkew dcov fjv adlr@ orpdrevya he gave orders to Clearchus 
to come with ali the force he had 1.2. 1. 

a. txov having, &yov leading, bépov carrying (mostly of inanimate objects), 
Xpópevos using, AaBov taking are used where English employs with. Thus, 
čxwv otpariay ádukvetra, he arrives with an army F. 4.80, Bog. xpdperor with a 
shout 2. 84, ékéNevee Naflóvra, &vópas éAGety Sre arNelo rovs he ordered him to come 
with all the men he could (or to take . . . and come) X. A. 1. 1. 11. 

b. In poetry participles (especially) of verbs denoting motion are often 
added to verbs of giving, setting to make the action more picturesque (H. 304, 
S. Aj. 854). j 


2069. The force of these circumstantial participles does not lie in the par- 
ticiple itself, but is derived from the context. Unless attended by some 
modifying adverb, the context often does not decide whether the participle has 
a temporal, a causal, a conditional, a concessive force, etc. ; and some partici- 
ples may be referred to more than one of the above classes. Thus, rarhp ð 
Grey ok Exe péyav poSov (Men. fr. 454) may mean: a father by threatening 
(= when or because or if or though, he threatens) does not excite much fear. 


GENITIVE ABSOLUTE. ACCUSATIVE ABSOLUTE 


2070. Genitive Absolute. — A circumstantial participle agreeing 
with a genitive noun or pronoun which is not in the main construc- 
tion of the sentence, stands in the genitive absolute. Like other cir- 
cumstantial participles, the genitive absolute expresses time, cause, 
condition, concession, or simply any attendant circumstance. 

a. Time: rai’ émpáx6g Kévwvos orparyyodrros these things were affected while 
Conon was in command 1.9.56, rovrwy Xex0évrov avécryncay this said, they rose 
X. 4.3.3.1, 'Htóva ... Mýðwv éxóvrev modropxia hov they blockaded and captured 
Eion which was held by the Medes T.1.98. : 

b. Cause: rêr cwuárov OÓnNovouévov kal ai pixal dppworbrepas ylyvovra: by 
the enfeebling of the body, the spirit too is made weaker X. O. 4. 2. 

c. Opposition or Concession: xal perameumopévov attod oùk é0éXo éOety even 
though he is sending for me, I am unwilling to go X..A.1.8. 10. xalrep is usually 
added (2083). 


d. Condition : olopa: xal viv čr, éravopfo05va. àv Tà mpáypara ToUTwY "yvyvoué- 
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vov if these measures should be taken, I am of the opinion that even now our 
situation might be rectified D. 9.76. 

e. Attendant Circumstance: Küpos dvéBn ¿ml rà ópy ovderds koMjovros Cyrus 
ascended the mountains without opposition (lit. no one hindering) X. A. 1. 2. 22 
(or since no one opposed him). 


2071. éxóv willing, &kov unwilling are properly participles and are treated 
as such (cp. 2117 c). Thus, éuo osx éxóvros without my consent S. Aj. 455. 

a. ákev, áekafónevos, ájpovéor, dekrréwy, ávápuevos, dvopodoyovpevos, arifwy 
are the only cases in Greek showing the earlier method of negativing the parti- 
ciple with alpha privative. Elsewhere oó or u% is used. 


2072. The genitive of the participle may stand without its noun 
or pronoun I 


a. When the noun or pronoun may easily be supplied from the context. 
Thus, of òè roXéjuot, mpooióvrov (z@y 'EXNjvev, previously mentioned), réws uà» 
hovxlagov the enemy, as they were approaching, for a while remained quiet 
X. A. 5.4.16, épór&, Zóm, ó KÜpe, . . . ds (€uod) råňņðĝ époürros put your ques- 
tion (said he), Cyrus, on the supposition that I will speak the truth X. C. 8.1. 9. 

b. When the noun or pronoun may easily be supplied otherwise; here, e.g., 
åvðpórwv or mpāyuárwv is said to be supplied grammatically, Thus, lóvrw» els 
uáxnv when (men) are going into battle X. C. 3.9.54, roro» rày rpórov mpax bév- 
Twv Ths móNeos ylyverar Ta xphuara when (things) have happened in this way, 
the property belongs to the State D.24.12; and in orros (Ais, 994a) modo 
when it was raining hard X. H.1.1.16. Quasi-impersonal verbs (933) thus take 
the genitive rather than the accusative absolute : ovrcs Éxovros in this state of 
things P. R. 381 c, influenced by obres éxóvrov X. A. 3. 1. 40. 

è. When a subordinate clause with dr. follows upon the participle in the 
passive. Thus, écayvyeM6évrov bri Poimocar vies ér abro)s mX)éoucu tt having 
been announced that Phoenician ships were sailing against them T.1.116, dyrw- 
Oévros bri èv rais vavel TQ 'EXMjvov rà mpåypara éyévero it having been shown 
that the salvation of the Greeks depended on their navy 1.74. The plural is 
used when the subject of the subordinate clause is plural, or when several 
circumstances are mentioned. 


2073. Exceptionally, the subject of the genitive absolute is the same as 
that of the main clause. The effect of this irregular construction is to emphasize 
the idea contained in the genitive absolute. Thus, Bonfgcávrcv vuv mpodipws 
rod mpoorhperGe vavrikóv Éxovsav uéyo if you assist us heartily, you will gain 
to your cause a State having a large navy T. 3.18. The genitive absolute usually 
precedes the main verb. 

a. The genitive absolute may be used where the grammatical construction 
demands the dative. Thus, O:«fefiqkóros Ilepuxdéous . . . WyyéhOn aire br. Méyapa 
dpéornxe when Pericles had already crossed over, news was brought to him that 
Megara had revolted 'T. 1.114 (in Latin: Pericli iam iransgresso nuntiatum est). 

b. The subject of the genitive absolute may be identical with the object of 
the leading verb: $A60v éxl rj» 'Emioavpor ws épúuou otons . . . aiphoovres they 
came against Epidaurus expecting to capture it undefended T. 5, 56. 


2074. Observe that the genitive absolute differs from the Latin ablative abso- 
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lute herein: 1. The subject need not be expressed (2072). 2. The subject may 
appear in the leading clause (20733). 3. With a substantive the participle à» 
is always added in prose, whereas Latin has to omit the participle. Thus, maí- 
dev Üvrov Qudr nobis pueris P. S. 13a. On ¿goo dxovros me invito, see 2071. 
4. Because it has a present participle passive and an aorist and perfect participle 
active, Greek can use the genitive absolute where Latin, through lack of a past 
participle active, has to use a clause with dum, cum, etc. Thus, drys Tis wéAews 
„év Tots moXejukots Kivdbvors émırpemouévys TH crpaTwyQ cum bellicis in periculis 
universa respublica imperatori committatur X. M.3.1.3, rod mas yeráravros 
cum puer risisset. Latin uses the absolute case more frequently than Greek 
because it employs the perfect participle passive where Greek uses the aorist 
participle active. Thus, Kipos cvykaXécüs rods orparnyols emey Cyrus, convo- 
catis ducibus, dixit X.A.1.4.8. 


2075. The genitive absolute took its rise from such cases as Bapmýõovri 9? 
&xos yévero T'Aaókov dzmióvros but sorrow came on Sarpedon for Glaucus — de- 
parting M 392. The genitive, here properly dependent on &xos yévero, ceased to 
be felt as dependent on the governing expression, and was extended, as a distinct 
construction, to cases in which the governing expression did not take the 
genitive. Cp. the development of the accusative with the infinitive (1981). 


2076. Accusative Absolute, — A participle stands in the accusative 
absolute, instead of the genitive, when it is impersonal, or has an 
infinitive as its subject (as under C). When impersonal, such par- 
ticiples have no apparent grammatical connection with the rest of 
the sentence. j 


A. Impersonal verbs: 8éov, é&dv, ueróv, mapóv, mpooíjkov, pedov, pera- 

A cise S: Bor, dv, pierin, moi; naaofion, nov pera 
péXov, rapéxov, sapocxóv, vxóv, 8okotv, ddéav, Or 8ófavra (radra), yevó- 
pevov èr enol as it was in my power. 


oddels rà uet(ov kakóv aiphoerat é£óv rà ~harrov (alpetrGar) no one will choose the 
greater evil when it is possible to choose the less P. Pr. 358 d, js (Bovdgs) viv 
dko? rvxeiv où ueróv abrQ to which he now claims admission though he has no 
right L. 31. 82, 8$Xov yàp bre ola0a. uéXov yé coc for of course you know because 
it concerns you P. A. 24 d, uereuéXovro bre perà rà èv TlvAw, cards mapaa xóv; o) 
tuvéBnoay they repented that after what had occurred at Pylos, although a favour- 
able occasion had presented itself, they had not come to terms T. 5.14. Cp. 
2086 d, 2087. 


N. — Apart from àó£av, rvxóv, the accusative absolute of the aorist participle 
of impersonal verbs is very rare. 


B. Passive participles used impersonally : yeypappévor, dedoypévor, 
clonpevov, mpootaxGév, mpooreraypévey. Cp. Eng. granted this is so, this 
done, which said. 

elpnuévoy 8 abrais dmavrüv évOdde .. . evdouer Kodx Tjkovciv. though it was told 
them to meet here, they sleep and have not come Ar. Lys. 13, mpoerax0év por brò 
rot õhuov Mévwva d'yew els "EXMja rovrov à command having been given (it having 
been commanded) me by the people to convey Menon to the Hellespont D. 50. 12. 
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N. — The aorist participle passive is rarely used absolutely : duehyOér, daroppt- 
8év, kara xeipororuféy, Küpwðév, ópio 0év, wepavbéy, mpog rax Ger, xpno8év. 

CQ. Adjectives with ov: &Snrov bv, Suvaroy öv, édivatov dv, ala xpàv Sv, 
Kadov Ov, xpeóv (xpeó + dv), ete. 

cà oùxl éodoaper . . . olóv Te Öv kal duvardy we did not rescue you although it 
was both feasible and possible P. Cr. 46 a, ds oix áva'ykatov (0v) TÒ kNémrew, airid 
ray kMérTovra on the ground that stealing is not necessary you accuse the thief 
X. C.5. 1. 13. ; 

2077. The impersonal character of the above expressions would not be shown 
by the genitive since the participle in that case marks a distinction between mas- 
culine (neuter) and feminine. The accusative absolute, which occurs first in 
Herodotus and the Attic prose writers of the fifth century, is probably in jts origin 
an internal accusative, developed, atleast in part, by way of apposition (991-994), 
the neuter of a participle or of an adjective standing in apposition to an idea in 
the leading clause. Thus, rpooraxbey abrois ovk érédunoay eloayayeiy (Is. 1. 22) 
they did not dare to bring him in — a duty that was enjoined (although it was 
enjoined) upon them. Cp. meider 9° 'Opée rav umrépa . . - Kreivar, mpos oÚx &ravras 
eŭkherav pépov he persuaded Orestes to slay his mother, a deed that brings not 
glory in the eyes of all E. Or. 30. 

2078. The participle of a personal verb may be used absolutely if it is pre- 
ceded by ws or damep. ‘Thus, nëxero mpós robs Geods råyaðà Siddvat, os Tos Geods 
Kdddora elBóras drota &yaðá éore (Socrates) prayed to the gods that they would 
give him good things, in the belief that the gods know best what sort of things 
are good X.M.1.3.2, cuori, edelrvouv, Gorep TobTO mpocreraypevoy aurors they 
were supping in silence just as if this had been enjoined upon them X.8.1. 11. 

va. Cases without os or domwep are rare. Thus, óófavra piv raUTa etheo be 
dvdpas exori on reaching this conclusion you chose twenty men And. 1. 81; cp. 
Bótav raðra X. A.4. 1. 19 (by analogy to £üo£e -a$ra) and Oofávrev rovrov X. H. 
1.7.30. Neuter participles so used come chiefly from impersonal verbs, but 
T. 4.125 has xūpwðèv obdév ol Maxedéves éxwpovy èr otkov the Macedonians pro- 
ceeded homewards, nothing having been accomplished. The neuter subject is a 
pronoun, very rarely a substantive (I. 5.12). 


ADVERBS USED IN CONNECTION WITH CIRCUMSTANTIAL 
PARTICIPLES 


2079. Adverbs are often used to set forth clearly the relations of 
time, manner, cause, concession, ete., that are implied in the parti- 
ciple. They occur also with the genitive and accusative absolute. 
These adverbs modify either the principal verb or the participle itself. 


ADVERBIAL ADJUNCTS OF THE PRINCIPAL VERB 


2080. The adverbs éretta thereupon, Tote, etra (less often évra0a) then, ASN 
already, o9vo so, When used with the verb of the sentence which contains a tem- 
poral participle, emphasize the temporal relation : ( in@y Ófopat) &kpoüc aévovs 
ded Tédous THs dmroAorylàs Tore ön Yndlicoat Krh. (I beg you) when you have heard 
my defence to the end, then and not till then to vote, eto. And. 1.9, drép peyiarav 
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kal kaAMa rop KivSivedcavres ovra tov Bloy érekeórgsav they incurred danger for 
a great and noble cause, and so ended their lives L. 2. 79. 


2081. ápa at the same time, aitixa immediately, eios straightway, perató 
betwecn, in the midst, though strictly modifying the main verb, are often placed 
close to a temporal participle which they modify in sense: dua tabr’ eimov avéorn 
saying this, he rose X. A. 8. 1. 41, TẸ Octo répa Tv ' AÓnvalov ebOds dmofieBnkóri 

. éréxewro they fell upon the right wing of the Athenians as soon as it had 
disembarked (lit. upon the right wing when it had disembarked) 'T. 4. 49, é£ava- 
cTávres peratd Oevrvolvres getting up in the middle of supper D. 18. 169, moXAaxo0 
pe éméoxe Aéyovra uera£ó it often checked me when the words were on my lips (in 
the very act of speaking) P. A. 40 b. 

2082. A participle implying opposition or concession (2066) may have its 
meaning rendered explicit by öpws yet, nevertheless (with or without xalrep, 
2083), etra, then or mara afterwards to express censure or surprise (then, for 
all that) : eov col öuws kal ¿y T? Todeula Svres Oappotyer with you, though we are 
in the enemies’ country, nevertheless we have no fear X. C. 5. 1. 26, ëmer dro 
TOv rods Üeo)s évüá8e ueveis; and then, though you desert the gods, will you 
remain here? Ar. Pl. 1148. óuws may attach itself more closely to the participle, 
though belonging with the principal verb: eí(8ov yuvackl, xalrep ob orépywr Buus 
take the advice of women nome the less though thou likest it not A. Sept. 712. 


2083. With participles of opposition or concession (2066): kaimep although, 
kai (infrequent), although «ai ratra (947) and that too. Thus, cvpBovredw 
cot kalmep vedrepos Sy I give you advice though I am your junior X.C. 
4.5.82, daromhe? olkaðe kalmep uécov xeyudvos dvros he sailed off home though it 
was midwinter X. Ag. 2.31, Kréwvos xalrep panwdns oüca  tnboxeois dmégm 
Cleon’s promise, insane though it was, was fulfilled 'T. 4. 39, kal doddos dy yap 
Tipos whourdy avip for, slave though he be, the man of wealth is held in esteem 
E. fr. 142, áBucets dre dvdpa hutv Tà grovõarórarov dcapbelpers yedav dvarelOwy, kal 
TaÜra ourw rodéusov Üvro TQ yédAwre you do wrong in that you corrupt the most 
earnest man we have by tempting him to laugh, and that though he is such an 
enemy to laughter X.C.2.2.16. On &alro: see 2893 b. 

a. In Homer the parts of kaírep are often separated by the participle or an 
emphatic word connected with it: kal dxwyevol mep although distressed M 178. 
wép may stand alone without cal: &ráexco xndouévn wep bear up, though vexed 
A 586. Both uses occur in tragedy. The part. with mép is not always concessive. 

b: In a negative sentence, od8€ (pyé), with or without rép, takes the place of 
kal; as "'yvratkl melÜov unè radyOR kNócv listen to a woman, though thou hearest 
not the truth E. fr. 440. 


2084. -With participles of cause (2064): otros, Stà ro9ro (rara), èk robrov. 
Thus, áveAóuevo, Tà vaváyia . . . kal Ore abrofs . . . oùk åvrerérheov, dia Tatra 
rporatoy toryoar because they had picked up the wrecks and because they (the 
enemy) did not sail against them, ( for this reason) they set up a trophy T. 1. 54. 

2085. With participles of cause (2064) : &ve (dre õn), ota or otov (ofov 3%) 
inasmuch as, state the cause as a fact on the authority of the speaker or writer. 
Thus, 6 Kópos, dre mais Sv, .. . djóero 7H eror) Cyrus, inasmuch as he was a 
child, was pleased with the robe X.C.1.3.3, frouev éowépas ard ToU erparorédov, 
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olov à ba xpóvov ádt-ypuévos a ¿r ras cuvibes Qrpiflás I returned in the evening 
from the camp, and, as I arrived after a long absence, I proceeded to my accus- 
tomed haunts P.Charm. 153a, ofa 5% åmivrwv mpòs Óetrvov . . . TOv meNracTÓw, 
. . . érehaóvove. inasmuch as the peltasts were going off to supper, they rode 
against them X. H. 5. 4.39. . dore has the same force in Hdt. 


2086. With participles of cause or purpose, etc. (2064, 2065): as. This 
particle sets forth the ground of belief on which the agent acts, and denotes 
the thought, assertion, real or presumed intention, in the mind of the subject 
of the principal verb or of some other person mentioned prominently in the 
sentence, without implicating the speaker or writer. 

a. Thus, ámífA0ov ws vixjoavres may mean either they departed under the 
impression that they had been victorivus (though as a matter of fact they may 
have been defeated) or pretending that they had been victorious (when they 
knew they had been defeated). The use of os implies nothing as to the opinion 
of the speaker or writer. On the other hand dmrfA6ov vixhoarres means that, as 
a matter of fact, and on the authority of the writer, they had been victorious. 

b. ws may be rendered as if (though there is nothing conditional in the Greek 
use, as is shown by the negative ov, not uj), by in the opinion (belief) that, on 
the ground that, under pretence of, under the impression that, because as he said 
(or thought) ; in the hope of, with the (avowed) intention of (with the future 
participle). 

C. év7add’ čuevov ws TÒ ükpov karéxovres* of 9 où karetyov, GANA pacTós Fv bmp 
«)rQv there they remained in the belief that they were occupying the summit; 
but in fact they were not occupying it, since there was a hill above them X. A. 
4.2.5, raórqgv Thy xwpav émérpeye Siaprdcae Tois “EAAnow òs woreulav ofcay he 
turned this country over to the Greeks to ravage on the ground that it was hostile 
1.2. 19, rhv rpdpacrw éroiiro ws Iioldas BovAóuevos éxBarety he made his pretence 
as if he wished (i.e. he gave as his pretext his desire) to expel the Pisidians 1.2.1, 
mapeckeváfovro ws Todeujcorres they made preparations to go to war (with the 
avowed intention of going to war) T.2.7, cvdrapBdver KOpov ws ámokrevóv he 
seized Cyrus for the purpose (as he declared) of putting him to death. X. A.1.1.3, 
and often with the future participle. After verbs of motion òs is rarely used. 

d. ws with the absolute participle : où de? á6Upetv ds ode edrdxrwy övrwv’ Abn- 
valwy we must not be discouraged on the ground that the Athenians are not well 
disciplined X. M. 3.5.20, &Xeye 8appeiv ws karasrnoopévwy rovrwy és rò Séov he 
bade him be of good cheer in the assurance that this would arrange itself in the 
right way X. A.1.9.8, ws é£àv jön srowtv abrois ë re BovAouvTo, Todds dmékrewov 
in the belief that it was alréady in their power to do what they pleased, they put 
many to death X.H.2.3.21. Cp. also 2078, and 2122. 


2087. crep as, just as, as it were, an adverb of comparison, denotes that 
the action of the main verb is compared with an assumed case. Thus, karaxel- 
uel’ domep ¿Ër houxlav yev we lie inactive just as if it were possible to take 
one's ease X. A. 3.1.3, ópxotvro . . . Gomep erdexvipevor they danced as it were 
making an exhibition 5.4.94, of 0e os djkovcav, erep avós åyplov pavévros, tevrat 
èr abróv but when they heard him, just as though a wild boar had appeared, 
they rushed against him 5.7.24. Cp. 2018. 
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a. Where a condition is meant, we have orep àv el (Gomeparet). Cp. 2480 a. 

b. Hom. uses Qs re, Os ei, ws et re like Somep Or ós. ws el, ws ef re occur also 
in tragedy, and do not have a conditional force. Thus, ôħopūpópevoi ws el Bava- 
révde kióvra. bewailing him as if he were going to death Q 328. Cp. 2481. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY PARTICIPLE 


2088. The supplementary participle completes the idea of the 
verb by showing that to which its action relates. 


2089. The supplementary participle agrees either with the subject 
or with the object of the main verb; with the subject when the verb 
is intransitive or passive, with the object when the verb is transitive. 

oUmor émavóuq» Huds olkripey I never ceased pitying ourselves X. A. 8. 1. 19, 
ToUs mévnras rave’ áówovuévovs I put a stop to the poor being wronged D. 18. 102, 
éópcev où k«ropÜoÜrres kal rods o TpaTiGTàs áxÜouévovs they saw that they (them- 
selves) were not succeeding and that the soldiers were indignant T.7.47, 48 
koÜüvra, Pihurmoy é£Ney£a .I proved that Philip was acting unjustly D. 18. 186, ei60s 
éheyxOjoerar yedotos Sy he will straightway be proved to be ridiculous X. M.1. 1.2. 

a. When the object is the same as the subject, it is commonly suppressed, 
and the participle agrees.with the subject. Thus, 6p é£auaprávev I see that I 
err E.Med,350, ie6. ávóyros ëv know that you are a fool X. A.2. 1.18, oix 
alc0ávea0c éarardpuevor; do you not perceive that you are being deceived ? X. R, 
7.1.12, €orwoe THY vóuwy karappovdr he showed that he despised the laws And. 
4. 14. š 
. b. For the sake of emphasis or contrast (and to secure greater symmetry) 
the object may be expressed by the reflexive pronoun. Thus, ola éuavrüv Sixalws 
kexpmuévov abrots I know that I have presented my case honestly 1.15. 321, Set£ov où 
memougkóra, raUra cavróv show that you did not do this yourself D. 22. 29, áugórep 
o olde, kal abrdv duty émeBovdevovra, xal Šu&s alcOavonévous now he knows both —that 
he is himself plotting against you and that you are aware of it D.6.18. Observe 
AdvOavov abrods érì TÊ Mov yevdueroe (agreeing with the subject) without know- 
ing it they found themselves on the hill X. A.6.3.22. On the use with ctvoda, 
see 2108. 

€. Éowa (the personal use for the impersonal £owe, 1983) usually takes the 
participle in the dative; as, Zocxas dxvotyre Aéyew you seem reluctant to speak 
P. R.4146; but also in the nominative (see 2133). 


2090. Many verbs supplementing their meaning by the participle admit of 
the construction with the infinitive (often with a difference of meaning ; see 
2123 ff.) or with a substantive clause with ör: or os, 


2091. The present or perfect participle is often used as a simple 
predicate adjective, especially with eipí and ycyvous. The aorist 
participle is chiefly poetic. 

Tjcar dm roÜvrés Ties ditm there were some who distrusted Philip D. 19. 53, 
(KAXéapxos) piroxlvduvds T Hv kal $uépüs kal vukrüs ğywv ¿ml robs wodeulovs Clear- 
chus was both fond of danger and by day and by night led his men against the 
enemy X. A.2.6. 7, éyo rò mp&yy elul rof ò dedpaxds I am the one who has done 
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this deed D,21. 104, $ ToÜo obk £c "yvyvóuevov map futv ; or is not this something 
that takes place in us? P. Phil.50 c, So with adjeetivized participles (1857), as 
cuuépov $v TH TÓNe it wus advantageous to the State 1.19.75, So with drdpxw 
am, am assumed (D. 18. 228). 

a. Here the participle has the article when it designates the subject itself 
(third example ; cp. 1152). But the article is not used when the participle marks 
a class in which the subject is included. 


2092. The supplementary participle after certain verbs represents 
a dependent statement. 

In #xouce KÜpov év KOuklg övra he heard that Cyrus was in Cilicia évra stands 
for éorl, what was heard being ** Kópos év KOuxig éer(. This is shown by the 
fact that the sentence might have been, according to the principles of indirect 
discourse, Tjkova ev ór. Kopos év Kuduxig ety (or srl, 2615). With verbs not intro- 
ducing indirect discourse, however, there is no such indirect statement; as in 
éraócavro uaxóuevo, they ceased fighting L. 23. 9. 


2093. Accordingly, from this point of view, the uses of the supplementary 
participle are two: (1) not in indirect discourse, and (2) in indirect discourse. 

a. Some verbs take the participle either in indirect discourse or not in indi- 
rect discourse (2112). Tt is sometimes impossible to decide whether a participle 
stands in indirect discourse or not (2113) ; and the difference, especially after 
verbs of perceiving (2112 a, b), may be of no great importance to the sense. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY PARTICIPLE NOT IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2094. The supplementary participle not in indirect discourse is 
often like an object infinitive, the tenses denoting only stage of 
action and not difference of time (cp. 1850). Thus, compare zavopév 
oe Àéyovra we stop you from speaking (of continued action) with 
KoÀvopév ge Aéyew we prevent -you from speaking (also of continued 
action). 


2095. With verbs denoting being in some modified way (2096- 
2097). I 


2096. ruyxávo (poet. cup) happen, am just now, Xov8&vo escape the notice 
of, am secretly, $6ávo anticipate, am beforehand. 

a. With these verbs the participle contains the main idea, and is often repre- 
sented in translation by the finite verb with an adverbial phrase; thus, rapdy 
ériyxave he happened to be there, or he was there by chance X. &.1.1.2. l 

b. The action of $0ávo and Aar@dyw usually coincides with that of the supple- 
mentary participle (present with present, aorist with aorist). But the aorist of 
a finite verb is occasionally followed by the present participle when it is neces- 
sary to mark an action or a state as continuing. ov« ÉAa8o» is like an imper- 
fect and may take the present participle. The aorist of rvyxáre very often 
takes the present participle. With a present or imperfect of rvyxáve, Xav0ávo, 
$60áve, the (rare) aorist participle refers to an action or state anterior to that of 
the present or imperfect, Many of the cases of the present of ruyxdvw with the 
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aorist participle are historical presents ; and in some cases the aorist participle is 
used for the perfect, With other tenses than present or imperfect, an aorist 
participle with these verbs refers to an action or state Coincident in time (cp. 
1873). 

C. rvyxávo often loses the idea of chance, and denotes mere coincidence in 
time (T am just now, I was just then) or simply I am (was). ; 

d. Examples. rvyxá&vo: mpoğevôv rvyxáve I happen to be proxenus D. 
52.5, piora tvyxdvover wpatavres they happen to have fared the best 1.4.108, 
éréyxavov Aéywr I was just saying X.A.3.2.10, bores dvrevrdv ye èrúyxave 
kal yrounv áobeüevyuévos who happened to have spoken in opposition and to 
have declared his opinion L.12.27, Érvxov xaéjpevos évratéa I was, by chance, 
sitting there P. Eu. 2726. AavOdve: povéa rod madds éAávÜave fBóokev he enter- 
tained the murderer of his son without knowing it (tt escaped his notice that he 
was, etc.) Hdt. 1.44, £Aa8ov éceMóvres they got in secretly T. 2.2, ob« Frabes åmo- 
dipücxev you did not escape notice in attempting to escape (your attempt at 
escape did not escape notice) P. R. 457 e, £Aa0ev drodpas he escaped without being 
noticed X. H. 1.3.22, Adjcere wavd’ ropelvavres you will submit to every possible 
calamity ere you are. aware D.6.27.  d0ávo : où POdver ekaryduevos 6 twos KTh. the 
horse is no sooner led out, etc. X. Eq.5.10, q0ároveiv (hist. pres.) éri Te axpy 
yevdpuevor robs Todeulous they anticipated the enemy in getting upon the summit 
(they got to the summit before the enemy) X. &.9.4.49, ode &jOacav ruObpevor roy 
mwodreuov kal ĝkov scarcely had they heard of the war when they came I. 4. 86, óró- 
repo. Pojcovrar Thy wore &yaðóv ri movjcavres which party shall anticipate the 
other in doing some service to the State Y. 4. 70. Without regard to its mood, the 
present and imperfect of ¢@dvw are followed by the present participle (rarely by 
the perfect) ; the future, aorist, and historical present are followed by the aorist 
participle. 

e. odk àv Pbdvos (POdvorre) with the participle is used in urgent, but polite, 
exhortations, as ovx àv POdvois Méyev the sodner you speak the better (i.e. speak 
at once) X. M.2.3.11. Strictly this is equivalent to you would not be anticipat- 
ing (my wish or your duty), if you should speak. Xéye $0ácàs might be said 
according to 2061. 

f. Aav6áve and $6áve (rarely rvyxáre) may appear in the participle, thus 
reversing the ordinary construction, as duAadav écépxyeras és Thy Mirvdnvny he 
entered Mitylene secretly T. 3. 25, POdvovres Hin Syotpev T3)v ékelvov *yfjv we got the 
start of them by ravaging their territory X. C.3.8.18. Cp. also 20622. The 
present participle is rare. 


2097. 8o, Siayiyvopar, rarei, Siapévw continue, keep on, am continu- 
ally. 

Sedryouet uavÜávovres they are continually (they spend their time in) learning 
X. C. 1. 2. 6, kpéā écÓlovres of otpariGrat dueylyvovro the soldiers kept eating meat 
X. ÀA.1. 5.6, àiareAe? uicQv he continues to hate X. C. 5. 4. 35, Opnvobyres Owre- 
Aoüuev we lamented continually Y. 19. 27, ò Mos Aaumpóraros àv Siapéver the sun 
continues to be most brilliant X. M. 4. 7. Y. 


2098. With verbs signifying to begin, cease, endure, grow weary of 
an action. 
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Gpxopat begin (2128), mato cause to cease, mavopar, Ayw cease, &mo- 
clino, Siadelo, émdrcirw leave off, Meino fail, dvéxopar support, Kaprepd 
endure (do something patiently), «&gye grow weary, &voxopcóo give up. ete. 

&ptount dwd ris tārps Méyov I will begin my speech with the healing art 
P. S. 186 b, raúsw ToÜro yryvépevor I will put a stop to this happening P.G. 523c, 
masai Méyovca lit. stop talking E. Hipp. 706, obwómore óiXeurov &gràv I never 
left off seeking X. Ap. 16, ávéxov másxwv support thy sufferings E. fr. 1090, obre 
TÓT ékaprépov» dxobwy KTA. neither then did I listen patiently, etc., Aes. 9. 118, uh 
kápms pirov &vipa evepyerGv do not grow weary of doing good to your friend 
P. G. 470c, dwelpnxa . . . Trà dra $épuv kal év rá£e iby kal QvXaküs QvuAÁTTOV 
kal paxduevos I am tired of carrying my arms and going in the ranks and mount- 
ing guard and fighting X. A. 5.1. 2. 

a. Verbs signifying £o support, endure ordinarily take the present participle ; 
but there are cases of the complexive aorist in reference to acts to which one 
must submit despite all resistance: so, with ávéxouai X. C. 6.2. 18, D. 41.1; cp. 
oùk j)vérxeo0e ákobcavres L. 13.8 (Hdt. 5. 89) with oùx zvelxovro dxovovres X. H. 6. 
5.49. The aorist participle seems not to be used with the object of åvéxopar. 


2099. With some verbs of coming and going the participle speci- 
fies the manner of coming and going, and contains the main idea. 


BR pesywr he took to flight (went fleeing) B 665, ofxovra: 8.ókovres they have 
gone in pursuit X. A.1. 10.5, dxdunv åvayóuevos I put to sea D. 50. 12, otyerac 
bavóv he is dead and gone S. Ph. 414, od roro Adkwy Zoxogae I am not going to 
say this X. Ag. 2.7. 


2100. With verbs of emotion (rejoicing and grieving) the participle 
often denotes cause (cp. 2048). 


Xalpw, Sonar, répropor, yéynða (poet.) am pleased, take pleasure, &yamó, 
cTépyo am content, &Yyavakrà, üx0opaw xarerds dépo am vexed, displeased, 
padios dépw make light of, Miwodpar grieve, opyitopa: am angry, alcytvopk, 
alSodpa. am ashamed (2126), perapéAopar, perapédes por repent. (Verbs of 
emotion also take ör: or es, by which construction the object is simply stated ; 
with the participle the connection is closer). 

xaipw diareydpuevos rots opbdpa mpecBtras T like to converse with very old men 
P. R. 328d, deris djóerac A€ywv del, AEAnOev abróv Tots Evvotaw dv Bapós he who 
likes to be always talking is a bore to his companions without knowing it 
S. fr. 99, oùk d'yar (Qv éml roórou I am not content to live on these conditions 
I. 12. 8, oix àv áx6oipmv uav6ávov I should not be annoyed at learning P. Lach. 
139a, xaXemrós £oepov olklas kareNetrovres they took it hard at abandoning their 
homes T. 2.16, dd:covpevor of &vÜperro: u&XXov dpyifovrac $ Biafouevor men are 
nre angered at being the victims of injustice than of compulsion 1.77, où yap” 
ala x bvoma pavOdvov for I am not ashamed to learn P. Hipp. Min. 3726, wereué- 
Aovro Tas omrovdas où detdperoc they repented not having accepted the truce T. 4.27, 
ol pot perapéhei ovrws drohoynoapyévy I do not repent having made such a defence 
P. A. 38 e. 

a. ‘The participle agrees with the case of the person in regard to whom the 
emotion is manifested: dxovovres xalpovow éeratoudvors Tots olopévors pèv elro 
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coQots, obs. 8' of they like to hear the examination of those who pretend to be 
wise, but are not so in reality P. A. 33c. This construction must be distinguished 
from that occurring in poetry, whereby verbs like xatpw and &x Oona: (which com- 
monly take the dative) often admit the accusative and the participle: 7ovs 
yàp edoeBeis 0eol Ovýokovras où xalpovar for the gods do not rejoice at the death of 
the righteous E. Hipp. 1339. 

b. So with verbs meaning to satiate oneself: tmurxvotpevos odk éverlurdaco 
you could not satiate yourself with promises X. A. 7.7. 46. 


2101. With verbs signifying to do weil or ill, to surpass or be 
inferior, the participle specifies the manner or that in which the action 
of the verb consists (cp. 2048, 2062). So with cards (cd) mou), ddixd, 
ápapTávo ; VLKQ, kparà, weptylyvopat, ÑTTÕpat, A€Cropat. 

e y érolncas ávaprücüs ue you did well in reminding me P. Ph. 60c (ep. 
1872 c. 2), kaXGs éolyoer ovrws TedeuTHoas róv Blov he did well in ending his life 
thus L.98.8, évijcecde ákoVovres you will profit by hearing P. A. 306, áówetre 
morguou dpxovres (1784. 5) you do wrong in being the aggressors in the war 'T. 1. 
53, ody hrryoópeða eð owüvres we shall not be outdone in well-doing X. A. 2. 3. 
23. Here belongs éuoi xapltou &mokptvápevos do me the favour to reply (gratify 
me by replying) P. R. 338a. 


2102. With seipopor try, words eyxerpar am urgent, mávra. mod do 
everything, the participle is rare in Attic; more common in Hat. 
with repõpat, rodAds éykeuiat, moÀAós cip am urgent, eto. 

mepacdueda éXévyxovres I shall try to prove Ant. 2. y. 1; moXMs Fv Acooduevos 
he begged often and urgently Hdt. 9. 91. 


2103. With «epiopó (and sometimes with êpopô, yi mpotepat), 
signifying overlook, allow. (But not with é.) Cp. 2 

pelto yeyvouevov Tov &vOpwrov Tepipdpev we allow the man to grow greater 
(we look with indifference on his growing power) D. 9.29, ob mepieiboy euaurdy 
&8ofov "yevóuevov I did not suffer myself to become obscure I. 12. 11, érrAnoay èm- 
õeîv . . . éphunv pév Thy rode "yevouévqv, Thy 66 xdpàv wopGoupérny they had the 
courage to look calmly on their city made desolate and their country being rav- 
aged I. 4. 96. So even with the uncompounded ép4 in poetry. (With the infini- 
tive weptopS no longer connotes perception and simply equals ¿ô allow.) 


2104. With some impersonal expressions taking the dative, such 
as those signifying the advantage or consequence of an action (it is 
fitting, profitable, good, etc.), and those implying confidence or Jeu 
(The persona] construction is often preferred.) 

érnpdtwv Tov Ocóv, el (aùroîs) moXeuobcw ügewov ora they asked the gd 
whether it would be better for them to make war T. 1.118, ei 768 aùr® Nov 
(écri) xexrynpévy if it is pleasing to him to be called thus A. Ag. 161. Personal: 
ois mToAéju0v Fv TÒ Xwploy kritóuevov to whom the settlement of the place was a 
menace T. 1. 100, ofko: pévwy BeXrtov (écviv) he is all the better by staying at 
home D. 3. 84 (for uévew a)róv BéXrióv éc7:). 


2105. The participle occurs with various other verbs, such as dapifw am 
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wont; evpmirro and cupBalyw happen; ámoóe(kvüju, ka0t(w, maparxevdgw, MEAN- 
ing render; ápkà, ixavds eip am sufficient. 

. On épol BovAopévo ear etc., see 1487. On ¿xe and the participle 
in periphrases, see 1963. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY PARTICIPLE IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2106. Verbs of Knowing and Showing.— After verbs signifying £o know, 
be ignorant of, learn (not learn of), remember, forget, show, appear, prove, 
acknowledge, and announce, the participle represents a dependent statement, 
each tense having the same force as the corresponding tense of the indicative or 
optative with ör: or ws, the present including also the imperfect, the perfect 
including also the pluperfect. 

Such verbs are: ofSa, y«yvóc ko, eriorapat, évvod, pavOdvea (2136), (obk) 
&yvoó, pépvnpar, émidavOdvopat (2194), SAG, (ert) Selxvdps, haive, àmojatvo, 
alvopar (2143), Eouxa (2089 c, 2133), (è-Jêħéyxw, ópoAoyó (rarely), dyyéAXo, 
mows represent (2115). 

od yàp Yoecay abrüv reÜvqkóra (= réOvnxe) for they did not know that he was 
dead X. A. 1. 10. 16, &yvo r3» éoBordy ¿zouéymy (= ara) he knew that the invasion 
would take place T. 2. 13, dy duets érlaracbe ñus mpoðóvra (= rpotduxe) you know 
that he betrayed us X. A. 6.6.17, rls ovrws edHOns éoriv iar boris dyvoet Toy éxei- 
ev móhepov ep’ HEovra (= Hier); who of you ts so simple-minded as not to know 
that the war will come hither from that quarter? 1.1.15, (Xeppdyncor) karéua6e 
mores Evdexa 7) SwWdexa Éxovcay (= exe.) he learned that Chersonesus contained 
eleven or twelve cities X. H.3. 2:10, uduvnuar dxotods (= ijkovea) I remember to 
have heard X. C. 1. 6. 6, péurnuar Kpirig rode E£vvóvra ce (= £urfjo6a) I remember 
that you were in company with Critias here P. Charm. 156 a, érredpouec?’ d$8évs 
yépovres óvres (= écuév) we have gladly forgotten that we are old E. Bacch. 
188, delfw (adrov) moXAQv 0avárev övr (= sri) déwov I will show that he 
deserves to die many times D.21.21, dexOqcerat ToÜro meromkøs (= reroinke) 
he will be shown to have done this 21. 160, roGro Tò ypáuua nro? yevos) ri» ðia- 
Onxny obca» (= éori) this clause shows that the will was forged 45. 84, éav àmo- 
gpatvwor Tos petyovras maal rovnpods Üvras (= clot) if they show that the exiles 
were inveterate rascals L. 30. 1, 4 yvx3 áávaros palvera oca (= éorl) it seems 
that the soul is immortal P.Ph.107 e, déccobyra (= áówet) Purroy éËANeyba, 
I convicted Philip of acting unjustly D. 18. 136, pediws deyxOjoerar pevdduevos 
(= pevderat) he will easily be convicted of lying 27.19, dpuoroyobpeba edObvres 
(= ifA&ouev) I acknowledge that I came L. 4. 7, aórQ Kopov ériorparevovra (= ë 
orpareder) mpóros Hyyera I was the first to announce that Cyrus was taking the 
field against him X. A.2.8.19. — 

a. Except with dyyé\\w announce (what is certain), verbs of saying or think- 
ing rarely take the participle in prose, e.g. met Tatra Oeóoyuéva Qul vóyife 
(= eù teb.) think that this is our unanimous opinion P. R.450 a. 


2107. The personal constructions 8f5Àós elm, davepós luz 7 am plainly 
(impersonal 8$Xó> and $avepóv éorw örı) are followed by a dependent statement 
in the participle. ` Thus, 590s fjv olóueros (= Grov fjv ór« olovro) it was clear that 
he thought X. A.2.5.27, Owy pavepds Fv oN) kis (= pavepòv fjv bre 0000) it was 
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evident that he often sacrificed X.M.1.1.2, duadels Sros Fv (= shor Fv Gre 
anadeln) he showed his dissatisfaction X. C. 2. 2. 3. 

2108. The participle with vivor8a or evyqtyvóa o am conscious, accompanied 
by the dative of the reflexive pronoun, may stand either in the nominative agree- 
ing with the subject, or in the dative agreeing with the reflexive. Thus, cuvedas 
abrós abrQ Épyov elpyasuévos conscious (to himself) that he had done the deed 
Ant. 6. 5, éuavr@ £vvión o)0tv émwrapévo I was conscious of knowing nothing 
P. A. 22 c. 

a. When the subject is not the same as the object, the latter, with the par- 
ticiple, may stand in the dative, or (rarely) in the accusative. Thus, évricacs 
Mere pèr Pevdoudery, égol 66 áAq0evovrc they know as well as Meletus that he is 
lying, and (as well as I do) that I am speaking the truth P. A. 84b, evveibos rÀv 
&OAnpatwv dovrous ueréxovras knowing that slaves participate im the contests 
. D. 61. 98. (The force of ctv at times almost disappears.) 


2109. The use of the participle to represent a dependent statement comes 
from its circumstantial use. Thus, in où yap fjóeca» abrdy rePvgkóra (2106), 
reOvnxéra agrees with the object of #iecav; and from they did not know him as 
dead the thought passes into they did not know (the fact) that he was dead. 


CONSTRUCTION OF VERBS OF PERCEIVING AND OF FINDING 


2110. Verbs of Perception. — Verbs signifying to see, perceive, hear, learn 
(Le. learn by inquiry, hear of), when they denote physical (actual) perception 
take the participle. When they denote intellectual perception they may take 
the participle or ör: or ós with a finite verb. (The Homeric usage is less strict.) 

2111. Such verbs are, in Attic, ópà sce, aio @dvopar perceive, dkotw hear, 
muvOdvopnar learn. 


2112. The participle may stand either not in indirect discourse or 
in indirect discourse. 


a. Not in Indirect Discourse. — Here verbs of perceiving denote physical per- 
ception — the act perceived or heard of. With dxodw and ruvAdvopa: the participle 
stands in the genitive; with alc@dvoua: it usually stands in the accusative (as 
with op@), but sometimes in the genitive. (See 1361, 1367.) 

elde KAéapxov Sicdkatvovra he saw Clearchus riding through X.A.1.5.12; 
aicOduevos Aaumpoxrea pods Thy unrépa xareralvorra perceiving Lamprocles angry 
with his mother X, M. 2. 2. 1, qoOnoat mómoré pov $ Wevdouaprupodyros 1) cixopar- 
ToUvros; have you ever noticed me either bearing false witness or playing the part 
of an informer? 4.4.11; qxovcay abrod pwricavros they heard him speaking X.S. 
3. 18; às émótovro ris IlóNov karevqupévgs when they learned of the capture of 
Pylos T. 4. 6. 

N. Verbs of physical perception, ópà (especially) and dxovw, regulari ly take 
the present participle in Attic prose, which usually refuses to distinguish between 
I see a house burning and I see a house burn. The complexive aorist, summing 
up the action, does however occur, as ws eióev čapov éexrndjoacav . . . éblokev 
when he saw a hind break cover he gave chase X.C.1.4.8. Cp. mecóvra elóoy 
Hdt, 9. 22 

b. In Indirect Discourse. — Here verbs of perceiving denote intellectual 
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perception — the fact that something is perceived or heard of. With áxoóe and 
ruvodvouat the participle stands in the accusative (as with ópó, alc0árouai). Cp. 
1363, 1365, 2144, 2146. 

ópGuev wavra àX901j övra à Xéyere we see that everything you say is true X. A. 
5. 5. 24, alc@dvoua Taira ovTws Éxovra I perceive that this is so X. M. 8. 5. 5, 
ğkovoe Küpov év Kiikla óvra he heard that Cyrus was in Cilicia X. A. 1. 4. 5, 
bray kióg Tevds HEovT’ "Opéorny when she hears from any one that Orestes will 
return S. El. 293, rvdpevor "Apratépinr Teĝvykóra having learned that Artaxerxes 
was dead 'T.4. 50. 


2113. Verbs of Finding. — Verbs of finding and detecting (eiplokw, (kara)- 
Aapfá»e; pass. &Ackouac)) in their capacity as verbs of perceiving take the 
participle (a) not in indirect discourse, of the act or state in which a person or 
thing is found ; or (b) in indirect discourse, of the fact that a person or thing 
is found inan act or state. 

a. Kfpvé addixduevos «pe robs ävõpas SuePOappévous the herald, on his arrival, 
found the men already put to death T.2.6, etpyrat mists wpárreov he has been 
found to have dealt faithfully D.19.332, àv dp’ Gov Twà XanBdym Pevdduevor 
if then he catch anybody else lying P. R. 389 d, $> ériBovdebwy arloxnra tf he be 
detected in plotting X. Ag. 8. 3. 

b. dd rhv ^ IMov wow edplcxovor alot doicay Thy åpxňv ris ExOpns they con- 
clude that the beginning of their enmity was on account of the capture of Ilium 
Hdt. 1.5. 


2114. It is often difficult to distinguish the two constructions of 2113. Thus, 
karadapBdvouce veo Tl a Tácet rods THY ' AÓqvalov évayrtous éxrerruxébras (T. T. 33) 
may mean they found that the anti-Athenian party had been recently expelled by a 
revolution (ind. disc.) or them recently expelled (not in ind. disc.). So xara^aufá- 
vovo . . . Tadda agdeorykdra they found the other cities in a state of revolt T. 
1.59 (that they had revolted would be possible). In the meaning discover, find 
karaħaußávw does not take the aorist participle. 


2115. roð meaning represent has the construction of the verbs of 2113. 
Thus, rAnocdfovras robs Geods rois dvOpdras otóv T aùroîs morea it is possible for 
them (poets) to represent the gods as drawing nigh to men 1.9.9. Cp, 2142. 


OMISSION OF àv 


2116. The participle dv is often omitted. 


2117. After dre, ofa, ws, Or kalrep, àv is often omitted in prose with predi- 
cate adjectives: ovvdelavous ÉAafev duporépous mpós éavróv às $iXovs òn (Üvras) he 
took both to supper with him since they were now friends X. C. 3.2.25. Such 
omission is rare iu prose except after these particles : ei ijrrovs (üvres) rv moe- 
plov AnPenoducda if we shall be caught at the mercy of our enemies X. A. 6. 
6.13. With predicate substantives, even after these particles, dv is very rarely 
omitted (P. R. 568 b). 

a. In the genitive and accusative absolute the particles of 2117 usually pre- 
cede when à» is omitted. With the genitive absolute the omission is very rare 
in prose: os éroijuv (Uvrov) xpyuáreov just as though the property was at their 
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disposal X. A.7.8. 11; but ġhuépās jon (odes) it being already day T.5.59. In 
poetry the substantive usually suggests the verb: $wyurfüpos obderds (yros) 
pwy with no friend to guide him S.O. C.1588. Accusative absolute: às caddy 
- (8v) dyopever Bar abrov on the ground that it is admirable for it (the speech) to be 

delivered T. 2. 35. Without the particles of 2117, the omission of ë> is poetical 
(S. Ant. 44). The omission of ë> with adjectives ending in -ov aids euphony. 

b. ékóv willing, dxwy unwilling are treated like participles (2071): éuo0 uà» 
oùx ékóvros against my will S. Aj. 455. 

c. à must be used when it has the force of in the capacity of. 


2118. A predicate substantive or adjective, coórdinated with a participle 
- in the same construction, may omit dv; as où pddiov Hy wh à6pbors kal ddAdHdrous 
mepuselvüa t StehOety Thy roXeulav. it was not easy for them to pass through the ene- 
my’s country except in a body and after having waited for one another T. 5.64. 


2119. čv may be omitted with verbs taking a supplementary participle ; so 
with verbs meaning to perceive (2111 ff.), know, show, announce, find, discover, 
ete. ; especially with $alvouat, ruyxdvw (poet. kup), Saredd, Saylyvouar, rarely 
with repwopS and cvpBatyw. Thus, ópQ uéyay (Üvra) ròv àyOva I see that the contest 
is important T.2.45, &v èv Keppoviow múðņnoðe P[Xurmoy (ovra) if you learn that 
Philip is in Chersonesus D. 4. 41, ef Pevd}s galvorro (dv) ó T'oBpúas if Gobryas 
seem to be false X.C.5.2.4, et ris edvous (Ov) ruyxaver if any one happens to be 
Jriendly Ar. Eccl. 1141, dxirwy (àv) diaredeis you are continually without a 
tunic X. M. 1. 0. 2. 


‘Qs WITH A PARTICIPLE IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2120. és is often used with a participle in indirect discourse to 
mark the mental attitude of the subject of the main verb or of some 
other person mentioned prominently in the sentence (ep. es 
sometimes, to denote emphasis, when that mental attitude is already 
clearly marked. 

ws pndév elüór tobe ue be assured that I know nothing (lit. understand that 
you are to assume that T know nothing) S. Ph. 258, 590s fv KÜpos ws cmrevdwy 
Cyrus was plainly bent on haste (Cyrus showed that it was his intention to 
make haste) X. A. 1.5.9. 


2121. A participle with os may follow a verb of thinking or saying though 
the verb in question does not take the participle in indirect discourse without 
as. Thus, ws rà Bédriora Bovdevortes to xvpltovro they kept insisting in the belief 
that they were recommending the best course T.4.68, ós orparnyheovr éué radrny 
Thy otparyylav undels tudy Neyéro let no one of you say (i.e. speak of me in the 
belief ) that I will assume this command X. A. 1.3.15. 


2122. So after verbs admitting the supplementary participle in indirect dis- 
course we may have the genitive or accusative absolute with às instead of the 
participle or a clause with ör: or as. Thus, às rodduov gyros wap? iyGv drayyerd ; 
shall I report from you (on the assumption) that there is war? X. A. 2.1. 21. 
ws éuoÜ odv lóvros, dry Kal buets, ovrw Thy yodunv Éxere make up your minds (on 

| Vie assumption) that I am going wherever you go (= be sure that I am going, 
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etc.) 1.3.6 (here rh» yvóug» Exere could not take the participle without ws) ; 
ws Távv por doxody, oUrts to rest assured that it is my decided opinion (lit. on 
the assumption that this seems so to me, understand accordingly) X. M. 4. 2. 80. 
For ós with the absolute participle not in indirect discourse, see 2086 d. 


VERBS TAKING EITHER THE PARTICIPLE OR THE INFINITIVE 


2123. Some verbs admit either the supplementary participle or 
the infinitive, sometimes with only a slight difference in meaning. 
Cases where the difference is marked are given below. (Most of 
the verbs in question admit also a substantive clause with rı or 
as, 2577). 

2124. Infinitive and participle here differ greatly when the infinitive expresses 
purpose or result. Where the infinitive shows only its abstract verbal meaning 
it differs but little from the participle (cp. 2144). 


2125. A participle or infinitive standing in indirect discourse is indicated in 
2126-2143 by O(ratio) O(bliqua) ; when not standing in O. O. this fact is ordi- 
narily not indicated. 


2126. alcytvopar and atSotpar with part. (2100) = I am ashamed of doing 
something which I do; with inf. = I am ashamed to do something which I have 
refrained from doing up to the present time and may never do. Thus, roüro uév 
ook ale xÓvouai Méyav* TÒ 0à . . . aloxivotyny av Aéyew I am not ashamed of say- 
ing this; but the following I should be ashamed to say X. C. 5.1.21, ale xóvouat 
oÜy buy elretvy rQX09, Suws 08 Duréov I am ashamed to speak the truth to you; 
nevertheless it must be spoken P. A.22 b. With a negative the distinction may 
disappear: oU) ale xóvec POdvov Slkny elsáyew (v.l. elodywr), obk adiKhuaros odde- 
vós, kal vdpous ueramotOv; are you not ashamed to bring a cause into court out 
of envy — not for any offence — and to alter laws ? D. 18. 121. 


2127. avéxopar (2098 ; rarely: with the inf.), *rAdw and rodpé (both rarely 
with the part. in poetry), tropéve : with part. = endure, submit to something that 
is present or past; with inf. venture or have the courage to do something in the 
future. Thus, máexovres ġvelxovro they submitted to suffer T. 1. 17, ávérxovro 
TÓv émióvra rì Thv xópàv 0ctac0a. they had the courage to receive the invader of 
their country Hdt. 7. 1309; watda . . . $üciv ' AAkyiíávgs mpü0évra Trrfvar they say, 
that Alemene’s son bore up in bondage (lit. having been sold) A. Ag. 1041; 
érorhpa Bardoucvos he submitted to be struck w 161, rddrunoov óp6Às ppovety sapere 
aude A. Pr. 1000 ; ox bropéver œpeħoúuevos he cannot stand being improved P. G. 
505 c, ei buouevéovot xetpas éuol dvracipbuevor tf they shall dare to raise their hands 
against me Hat. 7. 101. 


2128. üpxopo:, cp. 1734 (Hom. äpxw) with part. (2098), begin to do something 
and continue with something else; with inf. (usually present, cp. 1865 b) begin 
to do something and continue with the same thing. Thus, pouar 0.8ác ke ŠK 
TOV Oelwy I will begin my instruction with things divine (later the subject is the 
desire for wealth) X. C. 8. 8. 2, zótev qpiard ce dddoKe Thy orparnyiav; at what 
point did he begin to teach you generalship? X.M.3.1. 5. üpxouac with the par- 
ticiple occurs only in Xenophon and Plato. 
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2129. yyvdexe with part. in O. O. (2106) = recognize that something is ; with 
inf.in three uses: (1) in O. O. = judge (decide) that something is (a verb of will), 
as tyvwoav Kepdadedstepor elvari they judged that it was more profitable X. A.1. 
9. 17 ; (2) not in O. O. = resolve, determine to do something, as &yvo Sudxery rods 
ék T Qv edwvipwy Tpockeuuévovss he resolved to pursue those who were hanging on 
his left X. H. 4.6.9; (8) not in O. O. = learn how to do something (rarely), as 
vylyvwoKe THs ópyfis kpareîv learn to control thy temper Men. Sent. 20. 


2130. Seixvipe with part, in O. O. (2100) = show that something is ; with inf. 
(dwodeixvinn) not in O. O. = show how to do something, instruct. Thus, dréde- 
tav ol dyyeuóves XapBávew rà érerjdeca the guides directed them to take provisions 
X. A. 2.3. 1. 


2131. 8yd6 with part. (and inf.) in O.O. (2100) = show that something is, 
indicate ; with inf. not in O. O. = command, make known, signify ; as in knpoypare 
edHAov Tods edevdeplas Seouevous ws mpds cúusaxov abróv wapetvar he made known by 
proclamation that those who wanted freedom should come to him as an ally 
X. Ag. 1. 38. 


2132. Soxpéto with part. in O. O. (2100) = prove to be, as drotol reves Üvres 
abrol rept Thy wodw edoxiudoOnre what sort of persons you proved yourselves to be 
in regard to the city L. 81.34; with inf. in O. O. = pronounce an opinion to be 
correct. Thus, ddoxipdoauer ¿vëpl kaMQ re káya6Q épyaciàv eva . . . kparlorqv 
yeopylav we approved the idea that tilling of the soil is the best occupation for a 
gentleman X. O. 6. 8. 


2133. oua (1988, 2089 c) with nom. part. = appear, oftener with dat. part. 
(strictly = am like), appear ; with inf. = seem. Thus, éolkare rvpavviet waddov ` 
H wodirelais Hdduevor you appear to take delight in despotisms rather than in con- 
stitutional governments X. H. 6. 8. 8, Zouxas dedid7e rods moXAoús strictly you are 
like one who fears (i.e. you appear to fear) the multitude P. R. 527 d, osx Éower 
eldévae he seems not to know X. Ap. 29, £a émowrtpew ce methinks I pity thee 
S. Ph. 317. 


2134. ir av vopas with part. in O. O. (2106) = forget that something is; 
with inf. not in O. O. = forget (how) to do something. Thus, óAyov ¿meNañdue' 
elrety I have almost forgotten to mention P. R. 563 b. 


2135. ciploxe with part. in O. O. = judge and not in O. O. (2118) = Jind that 
something is; less often with inf. in O. O. = judge, as evpio ke TAŬTA kaupuóraTa 
eva he found (judged) that this was the most opportune way Hat. 1. 125. evpl- 
cxonat rarely with inf.=jind how to (E. Med. 190), procure by asking (Hat. 
9. 28). 


2136. pavOdve with part. in O. O. (2106) — = learn that something is ; with inf. 
not in O. O. = learn (how) to do something. Thus, dra BeBryyevos où pavðáves, you 
do not perceive that you have been calumniated Hat. 3. 1, ay drak udQouev dpyot 

tür if we once learn to live in idleness X. A. 3. 2. 25. 


2137. peðinp (let go), ete., with part. = leave off ; with inf. = neglect, permit. 
Thus, o? yap dvlee érudy for he did not stop coming after them Hat. 4. 125, pediaor 
Tà déovra mpadrrey they neglect to perform their duties X. M.2. 1. 33, pebetod por 
Aéyew allowing me to speak S. El. 028. 
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2138 pépynpor with part. in O.O. (2106) = remember that something is; 
with inf. not in O. O. = remember to do something. Thus, pepvho bw åvňp ayados 
civar let him be miudful to be a brave man X. A.3. 2. 89. 


2139. ofa and émie rage. with part. in O. O. (2100) = know that something 
is; with inf. not in O. O. — now how to do something. Thus, émiworápevos vety 
knowing how to swim X.A.5.7.25. In poetry (very rarely in prose, except 
with érícraua, in Hdt.) these verbs take also the inf. (in O. O.) in the meaning 
know or believe: émwrápe0a wh m mor abrov Weddos Maxey we know that he has 
never yet spoken falsehood S. Ant. 1094. 


2140. ratw with part. (2098) = stop what is taking place; with inf. = prevent 
something from taking place. Thus, Éravcav poßovuévovs wMjfos vedy they stopped 
their terror at the number of ships P.Menex.241b, sa$cavres rd ph mpoceXGetv 
éyyos Thy odkdda preventing the merchantman from drawing near T. 7. 58. 


2141. wepiopd, etc..(2103) with pres. part. = view with indifference, with 
aor. part, = shut one's eyes to; with inf. = let something happen through negli- 
gence, or simply permit (é&v). Thus, mepeçëe TÓ abrod marépa kal Qura vOv 
&va'ykalcv oravifovra kal reNevrijcavr. où rvxóvra rv vouluwv he looked on with 
indifference while his own father was in want of necessities when alive and (shut 
his eyes) to hts failure to receive the customary rites after he had passed away 
Dinarchus 2.8, of "Axaprijs . . . où wepidperbar éBókovv Tà odérepa Stapbapérvra it 
did not seem likely that the Acharnians would shut their eyes to the destruction 
of their property T. 2.20, où èsiévaı Epacay wepibyecbar ovdéva they refused to 
permit any one to enter 4. 48. 


2142. mov with part. (2115) = represent; with inf. not in 0.0.= cause, 
efect; with inf. in O. O. = assume. Thus, åvwvópovs rods dXXovs elvat rove? causes 
the others to lose their names Hdt. 7. 199, roudbpeda (conj. ri oldpeda) ròv $1A6- 
cogov voulver KTA. let us assume that the philosopher holds, etc. P. R. 581 d. 

2143. aivopar with part in Q. O. (2106) = Z am plainly ; with inf. in O. O. 
= I seem or it appears (but may not be true) that T. "Thus, $alvera. rë 009 
Aéyor he is evidently speaking the truth, paiverai TGX009 Meyew he appears to be 
speaking the truth (but he may be lying). Cp. 79 $evj . .. kMalew éjalvero 
lit. by Ais voice it appeared that he was weeping (but he was not weeping) X. S. 
1.16. The above distinction is, however, not always maintained. 

2144. The following verbs take either the participle or the infini- 
tive (in O. O.) with no (or only slight) difference in meaning: 

aicbdvouat, dxodw, muy0dyoua, (2112), dyyé\dw (2106), xa0[zo (2105) and xabi- 
TTM, mapackeváfouat, duoroyG (2100), mepapuac (2102), erirpérw and voultw 
(part. rare), &mokápuwe (inf. rare), (avuá(w wonder, TlOnu suppose, the expres- 
sions of 2104, etc. Both infinitive and participle with zvv6ávoua: in Hdt. 5. 15, 
8. 40. 


2145. Verbs of intellectual perception (2112 b) take also gz: or ôs. 
So with dxovw, aicPdvoyot, rwvOdvoya. Cp. 

dxodw with gen. part. = I hear (with my own ears). 

dxovw with accus. part. = I hear (through others, i.e. T am told) that. 

axovw with inf, = T hear (of general, not certain knowledge, as by report) that. 
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THE PARTICIPLE WITH dv 


2146. The participle with dv represents the indicative with äv 
(1784 ff.) or the potential optative with dy (1824). The present par- 
ticiple with d» thus represents either the imperfect indicative with 
dy or the present optative with dv; the aorist participle with dv rep- 
resents either the aorist indicative with dv or the aorist optative 
with dy. Cp. 1845 ff. 


REMARKS ON SOME USES OF PARTICIPLES 


2147. The abundance of its participles is one of the characteristic 
features of Greek. Their use gives brevity to the sentence (ep. 
2050), enabling the writer to set forth in a word modifications and 
amplifications of the main thought for which we require cumbersome 
relative clauses. But an excessive use of participles, especially in 
close conjunction, marked a careless style. 

a. The participle may contain the leading thought, the finite verb the subor- 
dinate thought, of a sentence. Thus, 7d Widirua ToÜTo ypddw . . . ToUs Üpkovs 
Thy TaxloTny dmoAaufávew, Ú éxóvrov rv OpakQv . . . Taira rà ywpla, & vüv 
obros Otécüpe . . ., ovrw "yLyvow0' ol üpko, I moved this bill that the envoys should 
with all speed receive Philip's oaths in order that when the oaths were taken the 
Thracians might be in possession of the places which the plaintiff has just now 
been ridiculing (lit. while the Thracians were in possession, etc. . . . the oaths 
might under these circumstances be ratified) D.18.27, Bovdoua: ddtya éxarépous 
dvapriods karafalvew I wish to recall a few things-to the memory of each party 
and then sit down (descend from the bema) L. 12. 92. Cp. also 2096, 2099. 

b. The participle may repeat the stem and meaning of the finite verb. Thus, 
kal edxdpuevos &v Tis Tabra eÜ£avro and some one might (praying) utter this prayer 
Ant. 6. 1. 

c. A participial construction may pass over into a construction with a finite 
verb. Thus, uéprupa uév . . . obdéva mapaexópuevos . . . mapexedevero dé KTA. lit. 
producing om the one hand no witness . . . on the other hand he exhorted, ete. 
D. 57. 11, wpocdBaror T recxlouars, ANN Te Tpom weipdoarvtes kal unXavhy rpooh- 
yayov lit. they attacked the rampart both making trial in other ways, and they 
brought up an engine (i.e. and after trying other devices brought up an engine) 
T. 4. 100. Ç 

d. A participle may be used in close connection with a relative or interroga- 
tive pronoun. Thus, ovd’ drep ofa meromkórwv dvOpdrwy kwüüvebeere 0uXo'ywdpe- 
vo. not even calculating what had been the conduct of the men for whom you were 
going to risk your lives J). 18.98, d\avvopevwy kal bfpitouévav. xal Tl kakòv obxi 
nacxbvrwy müc 1 oikovuévn pea? "yéyove the whole civilized world is filled with 
men who are harried to and fro and insulted, nay, what misery is there which 
they do not suffer? 18. 48. 

e. In contrasts, two subjects may, by anacoluthon, belong to one participle 
in the nominative, though the participle belongs to only one subject (T. 3. 34. 3). 

f. Two or more participles may be cotrdinated without any connective. 
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This is common in Homer when one participle forms a contrast to, or intensifies, 
another participle. Cp. $ kal ém&pr’ ' AxiXfjc kukópevos póre Bwv, uopuipev ddp 
«tr. he spake, and swelling in tumult rushed upon Achilles, raging on high, 
roaring with foam, etc. 324. This is very rare in prose (Aes. 3. 94). 

g. In prose such coórdination without any connective is incomplete, one 
participle, e.g., often defining another, as in ó K&pos trodkaBay rods pevyorras 
cvAMéfas orpdrevya émoMiópke: Midnrov taking the exiles under his protection, 
Cyrus collected an army, and laid siege to Miletus X. A.1.1.7. Sv even when 
the participles are connected, as Enpdvas r? dudpyya kal raparpépas NX TÒ vdwp 
by draining the canal and (i.e. in consequence of) diverting the water elsewhere 
T. 1.109. One participle may be appositive to another. Thus, é£érasiw morh- 
cayres èv rois immebor, áskovres elüévau Bother Gar mócot elev . . ., ékéNevoy &moypá- ` 
pecbar mávras by making a review in the presence of the cavalry, alleging that 
they wished to find out how many they were, they ordered all to inscribe them- 
selves X. H. 2. 4. 8. 

h. A participle with case absolute may be coórdinated with a participle not 
in an absolute case. Thus, oi dé ádukouévgs Tis ves kal àvéNmTw Tov Thv eÜrvxiàv 
dxovoarTes... TONO Émeppóo0ncav they were much encouraged on the arrival of 
the ship and on hearing of the success which was unhoped for T.8. 106, uerameu- 
$0£vres AOoper Ñ ovderds kaNécavros we came summoned or at no one's call L.4. 11. 

i. A finite verb may have two or more participles attached to it in different 
relations, Thus, of reAracral mpo8paubóvres . . . duaBdvres Thy xapábpüv, ópvres 
mpóBara TorAAa . . . mpocéBaAXov mpds 7d xwplov the light-armed troops after run- 
ning forward and crossing the ravine, proceed to attack the stronghold on seeing 
quantities of sheep X. A. 5. 29.4. Of several aorist participles, one may be rela- 
tively earlier in time than another. 

j A participle may be added predicatively to another participle, and often 
follows the article belonging to the main participle. Thus, of (vres kaTaAeuró- 
pevoe those who were being left behind alive T. 7.75. 

k. A participle is often omitted when it can be supplied from the context. 
Thus, Gouicavro kat adrol . . . émej89 kal rods ' AÓnvalovus (dpuicapévous) eiüov they 
too came to anchor when they saw that the Athenians had done so T. 2.86. 


2148. The participle often agrees with the logical, and not with 
the grammatical, subject. The participle thus often agrees with the 
subject of the finite verb which the writer had in mind when he 
began the sentence, but for which he later substitutes another verb ; 
or the participle may later be used as if in agreement with the sub- 
ject of another finite verb than the one actually employed. 


a. A participle in the nominative may belong to a finite verb requiring an 
oblique case. Thus, droBdépas mwpós roürov ray cTÓNov . . ., Zd0kE por wa-yKahos 
elvae (= dyygoáumr máykaXov elvat) on looking at this expedition, it seemed to me 
to be very admirable P. L. 686 d, &xovres . . . dpxty peylorny . . ., Óues otoév 
Toóraov qus érfpe (= oddert roórev èrhpðnuev) é£auapretv although we possessed 
the greatest empire . . . nevertheless none of these reasons induced us to do 
wrong L. 4. 108, &6o£ev adrots (= éBovNeócavro) où rods mapóvrès uóvov dmoxTElvar GARG 
kal rods amavras MuriAnvatous . . , éwixadodvres THY ámóoracw kr. they decided 
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to put to death not merely those who were there but also all the Mytilenaeans, 
urging against them their revolt, ctc. T. 3. 36. 

b. Two or more substantives or pronouns with their participles may stand in 
partitive apposition (981) to the logical subject. Thus, rà zepi IlóXor ùr dupo- 
Téptov Kara kpáros émohepeiro (= &upórepor éroMéuovv), ' A&grato: này . . . Thy viicov 
mepurXéovres . . ., Tledorovvjowoe 06 èv +Q hreipy otparowedevdpevoe the war at 
Pylus was vigorously waged by both sides, the Athenians on their part by sailing 
around the island . . . the Peloponnesians by encamping on the mainland T. 4. 28. 
Cp. Xóyot & év ddrproroev eppbGovr kaxoi, PUAaE EX€yxwv Pvraxa bitter words flew 
loud from one to another, watchman accusing watchman S. Ant.259. As the 
sentence stands, we expect $Aakos éAéyxovros P¥AaKxa, but the first clause is 
equivalent to caxods Nbyous efmouev GAAS. Cp. Oauvudfovres AAdos AAW ÉXeyev 
one spoke to the other in astonishment P.S.220¢. Cp. 982. 

c. Without regard to the following construction, a participle may stand in 
the nominative. The use of the genitive absolute would here be proper, but 
would cause the main subject of the thought to occupy a subordinate position. 
Thus, éreresayv r$ apvafápov orparoredeta, ris wav mpoóvAakis atrod Micóv 
övrwv modol recov attacking the camp of Pharnabazus, he slew a large num- 
ber (= roddovs ümékrewe) of Mysians who constituted his advance guard X. H. 
4.1.24. 

N. The nominative participle is sometimes found in clauses without a finite 
verb, but only when some finite verb is to be supplied (cp. vv 546), as with el, 
édy, órav (X. M. 2.1.23); with öra uh as far as is possible (T. 1. 111); in replies 
in dialogue, wbere it stands in apposition to the subject of the preceding sentence 
(P. Ph. 74b); or is interposed as a parenthesis (eô rowdy in D. 23. 143). 

d. Likewise a participle may stand in the accusative or (rarely) in the dative 
when the construction demands another case. Thus, col 96 evyyvóum (= ovy- 
youn éort oè) Xéyew Táð éorl, wh más xovcav ws éyà xaxds it is excusable for 
thee to speak thus, since thou dost not suffer cruelly as I do E. Med. 814, 5» 4 
yrdpn ToU ` Aprés (= čõote TQ ' Apuret), TÒ pev pel éavroÜ orpardmedov Éxovrt 
év TQ iou érernpety robs ' A0nvalovs Aristeus decided to keep his own forces at 
the Isthmus and watch for the Athenians T. 1. 02. 


VERBAL ADJECTIVES IN -réos 


On verbal adjectives in -rós, -rý, -róv, see 425 c, 472, 473. 


2149. Verbal adjectives in -réos express necessity. They admit 
two constructions: 

1. The personal construction (-réos, -réa, ew); passive in meaning. 
and emphasizing the subject. 

2. The (more common): impersonal construction (-réo, -réà, 1052), 
practically active in meaning, and emphasizing the action. 

Both constructions are. used with the copula euo which may be 
omitted. The agent— the person on whom the necessity rests — 
is expressed, if at all, by the dative (never by iró and the 
genitive). 


^ 
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2150. Verbal adjectives from transitive verbs take the personal construction 
when the subject is emphasized; but the impersonal construction, when the 
emphasis falls on the verbal adjective itself. Verbal adjectives from intransitive 
verbs (that is, such as are followed by the genitive or dative) take only the 
impersonal construction. 

a. Oblique cases of verbal adjectives are rare. Thus, mepl rv ipiv wpaxréwy 
concerning what need be done by us 1. 6. 28. 


2151. The Personal (Passive) Construction. — The personal verbal 
in -réos is used only when the verb from which it is derived takes 
the accusative. The verbal agrees with the subject in gender, 
number, and case. The agent, if expressed, must always stand in 
the dative. 

morauós Tris uiv éore SiaBaréos a river must be crossed by us X. A. 2. 4. 6, 
opednréa cor words èorl the State must be benefited by you X. M. 3. 6. 8, éuol 
ToUro ob momréov this must not be done by me (I must not do this) X. A. 1. 8. 15, 
oi cvpuaxetv é£Novres eð momTéo: those who would be allies must be well treated 
X. M. 2.6.27, où . . . roralra öpn óp&re bui» övra mopevréa; do you not see such 
high mountains that must be traversed by you? X. A. 2. 5. 18. 


2152. The Impersonal (Active) Construction. — The impersonal 
verbal stands in the neuter nominative, usually singular (-réov), 
rarely plural (-réz). Its object stands in the case (genitive, dative, 
or accusative) required by the verb from which the verbal adjective 
is derived ; verbs taking the genitive or dative have the impersonal 
construction only. The agent, if expressed, must always stand in 
the dative. 


TG adicodyre Boréov Slknv the wrong-doer must suffer punishment P. Euth. 8 e, 
mista kal dphpous 8oréov kal XmmTéoy we must give and receive pledges and hos- 
tages X. H. 3.2. 18, rà» Odvaroy "uiv per’ ebdoklas aiperéov éorly we must prefer 
death with honour 1.6.91, qewréov marpòs Adyos I must obey my father’s com- 
mands E. Hipp. 1182, wewréov rade (col) thou must obey in this S. Ph. 994 
(distinguish meiwréov éorl ce one must persuade thee), $ui 6) Bon@nréov elvat rois 
epá'ynaciw piv I say that you must render assistance to the interests at stake 
D. 1. 17, rods pidous edepyernréov, Thy tóv àdeNqréov . . ., TOv Pooxnudrwr èri- 
pedrnréov you must do good to your friends, benefit your State, take care of your 
flocks X. M. 2. 1. 28, put Edupaxor dyabol, oùs où mapaOoréa rots 'A8mvalows éoriv 
we have serviceable allies, whom we must not abandon to the Athenians 
T. 1.80, évydloavro . . . wodeynréa elvai they voted that they must go to 
war 1. 88. 

a. Since the impersonal construction is virtually active, and hence equivalent 
to õe? with the accusative and infinitive (active or middle), the agent sometimes 
stands in the accusative, as if dependent on àez, The copula is (perhaps) always 
omitted when the agent is expressed by the accusative. Thus, róv BovAdpyevoy 
evdalyova elvat cuppootyny Duokréoy kal doxnréov (= det didxewv kal doxetv) it is 
necessary that the man who desires to be happy should pursue and practice tem- 
perance P. G. 507¢.. 
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SUMMARY OF THE FORMS OF SIMPLE SENTENCES 


$8 906-2152 deal, in general, with the simple sentence. "The fol- 
lowing summary shows the chief forms of simple sentences (921) 
used in Attic. 


2153. STATEMENTS 


1. Statements of Fact (direct assertions) as to the present, past, 
or future are made in the indicative mood (negative ov), 1770. 

A. Statements of fact include statements of present, past, or 
future possibility, likelihood, or necessity, which are expressed by 
the indicative of a verb denoting possibility, likelihood, or necessity, 
and an infinitive (1774-1779). 

B. Statements of customary or repeated past action are made in 
the imperfect or aorist indicative with dy (negative ov), 1790. 

2. Statement of Opinion (usually cautious, doubtful, or modest 
assertions) as to what may be (might be), can be (could be), may (might, 
could, would) have been, etc., are made: 

A. In reference to the present or past: by ¿8ouÀÉdum dv I should 
like or I should have liked (negative oi), 1789. (Rarely by the indica- 
tive without dv, negative uý or uQ ot, 1772.) 

B. In reference to the past: by the aorist or imperfect indicative 
with dy (negative ov), 1784, cp. 1786. f 

C. In reference to the present (statement of present opinion the 
verification of which is left to the future): by the optative with dv 
(negative ov), 1824. 

D. In reference to the future: by the present subjunctive with 
py or py ov (1801); by où pý with the aorist subjunctive to denote an 
emphatic denial (1804). 


2154. ASSUMPTIONS 


Assumptions, including concessions, are usually expressed by the 
imperative (negative wý), 1839. Other forms occur, as xai 85 with 
the indicative (negative od), 1771; a verb of assuming with the accu 
sative and infinitive, etc. 


2155. COMMANDS (INOLUDING EXHORTATIONS) 


1. Positive Commands are expressed by the 


A. Imperative, except in the first person (1835). 
B. Subjunetive, in the first person (1797). 
C. Future indicative (negative od) 1917, 1918; with ézws (1920). 
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D. Optative without dy (1820); potential optative with dv (nega- 
tive ob, 1830). 
E. Infinitive used independently (2013). 


2. Negative Commands (Prohibitions, 1840), including Exhorta- 
tions, are expressed by pý with the 


A. Present imperative (1840) or aorist subjunctive (second or 
third person), 1800. 

B. Present or aorist subjunctive in the first person plural (1840). 

C. Aorist imperative in the third person (rare), 1840. 

D. Future indicative with õros pý (1920); with o? pý (1919). 

E. Aorist subjunctive with dos uý (rare), 1803; with od pý (rare), 
1800, N. 

F. Infinitive used independently (2013). 


2156. WISHES 


1. wj is the negative of a direct expression of a wish, and of all 
indirect expressions of wish except rôs dv with the optative and a 
form of BovAono, with the infinitive. 

2. Wishes for the future, whether the, object of the wish is reason- 
able or unreasonable, attainable or unattainable, are expressed by 
the optative with or without eóe or ei yáp (1814, 1815). Indirect 
expressions are: môs dv with the optative (1832); Bovrofuny dv with 
the infinitive (1827). 

3. Wishes for the present: that something might be otherwise than 
it now is, are expressed by the imperfect with ie or eè yáp (1780). 
Indirect expressions are: d$eAov (with or without elĝe or e yáp) and 
the present or aorist infinitive (1781); égovAóuev (with or without 
dv) with the infinitive (1782, 1789). 

4. Wishes for the past: that something might have been other- 
wise than it then was, are expressed by the aorist indicative with 
elüe or ei yáp (1780). Indirect: ddedov (with or without ee or et yap) 
with the present or aorist infinitive (1781). 

5. Unattainable wishes for the present or past may be entirely 
reasonable. 


. 2157. QUESTIONS 


A simple question results from making any form of statement 
interrogative. Direct and indirect questions are treated in 2636 ff. 
See also the Index. 


2158. EXCLAMATIONS 


Exclamations form complete or incomplete (904) sentences. Direct 
and indirect exclamatory sentences are treated in 2681 ff. See also 
the Index. i 
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COMPOUND AND COMPLEX SENTENCES 
COORDINATION AND SUBORDINATION 


2159. All sentences other than simple sentences are formed by 
combining simple sentences either by coórdination or subordination. 


2160. Coórdination produces compound sentences, subordination 
produces complex sentences. Complex sentences have been devel- 
oped out of coórdinate independent sentences, one of which has been 
subordinated in form, as in thought, to another. 


2161. Comparative Grammar shows that, historically, coórdination was pre- 
ceded by simple juxtaposition and followed by subordination. Thus the simplest 
form of associating the two ideas night fell and the enemy departed was wi éyé- 
vero* oi moAéjuot dr HAOoy (or in reverse order). From this was developed a 
closer connection by means of codrdinating conjunctions, e.g. WE (pèr) éyévero, ol 
è worducoe dHOov OY ol è woreusoe doy * vvE eyévero (or vò yap éyévero), or 
ybË éyévero kal ol moħépiot dmjM9ov. Finally it was recognized that one of these 
ideas was a mere explanation, definition, or supplement of the other, and hence 
dependent or subordinate. This stage is represented by the complex sentence: 
émel (Gre) WE éyévero, ol moXéjuot dr @Ooy Or WE &yévero, wore oi roNéjuot dm $)A0ov, 
and so on to express various other relations, Since Greek inherited from tlie 
parent Indo-European language both the subordinate and the coórdinate sen- 
tence, it must be clearly understood that the above examples of the process of 
development of sentence-building, though taken from Greek, illustrate an earlier 
period of the history of language than Greek as we have it. Though it may be 
possible to reconstruct the form of the earlier, coórdinate sentence out of the 
later, subordinate sentence, and though we have examples of parallel coordinate 
and subordinate sentences in Greek, the subordinate sentence did not in Greek 
regularly go through the previous stages of simple juxtaposition and coórdina- 
ton. .A subordinate construction produced by analogy to another subordinate 
construction may not be resolved into the coórdinate form. 


SYNTAX. OF THE COMPOUND SENTENCE 


2162. A compound sentence consists of two or more simple sen- 
tences, grammatically independent of one another and generally 
united by a coórdinating conjunction. Thus, rj 8 $e Tepa a ¿mopeúovro da 
tov wediov | xai | Ticoapépyys etrero but on the next day they proceeded 
through the plain and Tissaphernes kept following them X. A. 3.4.18. 

a. Abbreviated compound sentences, 4.e. sentences containing a compound 
subject with a single verbal predicate or a single subject with a compound verbal 
predicate, are treated in this book as expanded simple sentences (923, 924). 


2163. Greek has, among others, the following eoórdinating con- 
junctions, the uses of which in connecting sentences, clauses, phrases, 
and single words are described under Particles. f 

A. Copulative conjunctions: ré (enclitic), xa( and, Tè... vé, Tè... 
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Ka£, kok . . . Koi both . . . and, oi8é (und) and not, nor, obre . . . OUTE 
(pýre . . . pyre) neither . . . nor. 

B. Adversative conjunctions: dAAd but, 8€ (postpositive, often with 
ué in the preceding clause) but, and, ¿rdo but, yet, however, pévrot 
(postpositive) however, yet, cairo and yet. 

C. Disjunctive conjunctions: 7 or, Ñ... 3j either... or, dre... 
eire (without a verb) either . . . or. 

D. Inferential conjunctions: dpa then, accordingly, odv therefore, 
then, viv (in the poetic and enclitic forms vvv and vvv) then, therefore, 
rotvev now, then, rovyáp (poetic), rovyápro, rovyapotv so then, therefore. 

E. Causal conjunction: yáp for. 


2164. Compound sentences are divided into Copulative, Adversa- 
tive, Disjunctive, Inferential, and Causal sentences. 


ASYNDETON 


2165. Two or more sentences (or words) independent in form and 
thought, but juxtaposed, i.e. coórdinated without any connective, are 
asyndetic (from dovvderov not bound together), and. such absence of con- 
nectives is called asyndeton. 

a. The absence of connectives in a language so rich in means of coórdination 
as is Greek is more striking than in other languages. Grammatical asyndeton 
cannot always be separated from rhetorical asyndeton. Grammatical asyndeton 
is the absence of a conjunction where a connective might have been used with- 
out marked influence on the character of the thought; as especially in explana- 
tory sentences (often after à preparatory word, usually a demonstrative) which 
take up the matter just introduced ; also where, in place of a conjunction, a 
resuinptive word, such as obros, rotoüros, rocotros, évraüfa, ovTw, etc., is employed. 
Rhetorical asyndeton is the absence of a conjunction where the following 
sentence contains a distinct advance in the thought and not a mere formal 
explanation appended to the foregoing sentence. Rhetorical asyndeton generally 
expresses emotion of some sort, and is the mark of liveliness, rapidity, passion, 
or impressiveness, of thought, each idea being set forth separately and distinctly. 
Thus, oix doeBhs; obk duds; oók áká8apros; ob cUkoóávrws; is he not impious? 
is he not brutal? is he not impure? is he not a pettifogger? D. 25. 63. 

2166. Asyndeton is frequent in rapid and lively descriptions. 

cvuBaMóvres Tas áam8as éwOoiyro, épáxovro, üámékrewov, dr é0ymno Kor interlocking 
their shields, they shoved, they fought, they slew, they were slain X. H. 4.3.19, 
mpoorecbvres eudxovro, edfour ewhodvro, Érawv ératovro falling upon them, they 
fought; pushed (and) were pushed ; struck (and) were struck X. C. 7. 1. 88. Also 
with anaphora (2167 c), as in £xeis mó, Execs rpvfpeis, Exes xprjuara, Exes dvdpas 
Tocoórows you have a city, you have triremes, you have money, you have so 
many men X. A. 1.1.21. Cp. T. 7. 71, D.19. 76, 19. 215, P. S. 197 d. 


2167. Asyndeton also appears when the unconnected sentence 
a. Summarizes the main contents, or expresses the result, of the preceding. 
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Thus, måvr Eyes Xóyov you have the whole story A. Ag. 582, axnxtare, éwpixare, 
rewovOaTe, Éxere* Oudqere you have heard, you have seen, you have suffered, you 
have the evidence; pronounce your judgment L. 12.100, dudaky uévrot apd rv 
mvAQv évrevióue0a ` Sore yap del rerayuévg. oùk adv pérder déor, Epn ó KOpos, å&AN 
idvat however, we shall meet with a guard in front of the gates, for one is always 
stationed there. We must not delay, but advance, said Cyrus X. C. 1. b. 25. 
This is often the case when a demonstrative takes up the foregoing thought (as 
čõote raÜra X. A.1.3.20) or continues the narrative, as in dxoveGe. Tots orpary- 
yois rabra £8o£e rà erpárevua cuvayayeiv 4, 4, 19 (cp. 2061). 

b. Expresses a reason or explains the preceding. Thus, pixpdy ò vrrov Aaxov 
eldev vap ` okey aórQ . . . oxynmrds wecety KTA. when he had snatched a little 
sleep, he saw a vision; a bolt of lightning seemed to him to fall, etc. X. A. 3.1. 
11, ikoÜ mpòs otkovs - más ce KaOpelev Meds kare? come home ; all the Cadmean folk 
calls thee S. O.C. 741. Here yáp or dpa might have been used. So often after 
a preparatory word (often a demonstrative); as raùròv 5% wor Soxe? ror’ dpa kal 
mepl Thy Woxhy var: Evdnra mávra éorly èv rH vox émebày yupvwl} Tod cdyaros 
KTÀ. now tt seems to me that this is the same with regard to the soul too; every- 
thing in the soul is open to view when a man is stripped of his body P. G. 524 d, 
évt uóvq mpoéxovciv ot imreîs Huds: Qeúyeu abrois de $aMéerepóv éoTw d) huv in one 
point alone has the cavalry the advantage of us: it is safer for them to run away 
than for us X.A.3.2.19, and so when ócmep is followed by otrw rai (P.R. 
557 c). Also when ué ye. . . 5€ take up what precedes, as óoiós ye Dodrwy 
vomobérns kal Tiwoxpdrns: 6 uév ye... ó 66 D. 24.100. Furthermore after rexu- 
piov õé (994), as T. 2. 50. 

€. Repeats a significant word or phrase of the earlier sentence (anaphora). 
Thus, xal érw doxe? radra, ávaTrewárw Tijv xeîpa' ávérewav &mavres and let him 
who approves this, hold up his hand; they all held up their hands X. A. 3. 2. 33. 
In poetry a thought is often repeated in a different form by means of a juxta- 
posed sentence (S. Tr. 1082). 

d. Sets forth a contrast in thought to the preceding. This is commoner in 
poetry than in prose. Thus, uéAMorra raÜra* rQv mpokewkévev T. xpi) wpdocey 
this lies in the future; the present must be thy care S. Ant. 1334. 

e. Introduces a new thought or indicates a change to a new form of expres- 
sion. Thus, ¿XXW iréor, ëpn. mp&rdy ue Šmogyñoare à éXéyere but we must pro- 
ceed, said he. First recall to my mind what you were saying P. Ph. 91 c. 

f. Is introduced by a word stressed by emotion, as rafra D. 3.32, éyó 4.29. 


On juxtaposition of participles, see 2147. 


COORDINATION IN PLACE OF SUBORDINATION — PARATAXIS 
2168. The term paratawis (mapérafi arranging side by side), as 
here employed, is restricted to the arrangement of two independent 
sentences side by side, though one is in thought subordinate to the 
other. 
a. In Greek, rapdrats means simply codrdination in general, as ómórats 
means subordination. 


2169. In many cases parataxis is a common form of expression 
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not only in the earlier language of Homer, but also in Attic prose 
and poetry. 


So frequently in Attic prose with xal, Tè... kal, dua... kal, eb00s . . . kal, 
and with ôé meaning for. Thus, 56» dé $v dye... kal of KopivOcor Tpóprav éxpov- 
ovro it was already late and (for when) the Corinthians started to row astern 
T. 1. 50, xal ijó re fjv wepl TAHOoveav dyopay kal Épxovrat . . . Khpoxes and it was 
already about the time when the market-place fills and (= when) heralds arrived 
X. A. 2. 1. 7, xal dua raUT' ÉXeye kal driver and as soon as he said this, he departed 
X. H. 7. 1. 28, érltoracde póvot rà» "EXMjvev rods dyabovs &yópas Tiav’ ebpjoere 0€ 

. wap Ui» cTpaTwyoUs dya8o0s (ávakeuuévovs) you alone among the Greeks 
know how to honour men of merit; for you will find statues of brave generals 
set up among you Lyc. 51. Cp. exéjac6e àé T. 1. 143. 

a. Temporal conjunctions, as 7»víx«a, are rarely used to introduce such clauses, 
which often indicate a sudden or decisive occurrence or simultaneous action. 

b. Thucydides is especially fond of kat or ré to coórdinate two ideas, one ot 
which is subordinate to the other. 


2170. Parataxis often occurs when a thought naturally subordinate is made 
independent for the sake of emphasis or liveliness. Such rhetorical parataxis 
occurs chiefly in the orators and in Pindar. So especially when ué» and óé are 
used to coórdinate two contrasted clauses, the former of which is logically sub- 
ordinate and inserted to heighten the force of the latter. Here English uses 
whereas, while. Thus, aic xpóv éort, el ¿yë pév rà Epya TOv brep buv móvwv bré- 
ueiwa, bueis è um8ë rods Abyous adr&v åvéžerðe it is a shame that, whereas I have 
undergone the toil of exertions in your cause, you will not endure even their 
recital D. 18. 160. 


2171. There exist many traces in Greek of the use of the older 
coórdination in place of which some form of subordination was 
adopted, either entirely or in part, in the later language. 


a. Thus several relative pronouns and adverbs were originally demonstrative, 
and as such pointed either to the earlier or the later clause. So 6, 4, +ó (1105, 
cp. 1114): revxea 8 éevápite, Trá of mópe xáňkeos "Apys (H 146) meant originally 
he stripped him of his arms; these brazen Ares had given him. réws so long is 
properly demonstrative, but has acquired a relative function in xal réws écri 
kapós, avTihdBerbe TS mpayuárov and while there is time, take our policy in 
hand D.1.20. 


2172. Homer often places two thoughts in juxtaposition without any regard. 
for logical connection. This is especially common with 6é, ré, xai, adrdp, 4X. 
Thus, words ô’ ópvuaybós ér aùr dvip&v $66 xuvdv, åró ré adus w (for ots) Uavos 
ÜXwXev and there is loud clamour around him of men and of dogs, and sleep is 
gone from them K 185. 

a. So also in clauses preceded by a relative word; as eios ó rað? wppawe 

, êk ò 'EXéyy 8aMágot . . . ijAv8ev while he was pondering on this, (but) 
Helen came forth from her chamber 8 120, és xe Geots érirelOqrat, pada T Exdvov 
avroS whoever obeys the gods, (and) him they hear A 218. 

b. This use appears even in Attic prose; as olxodc: 3 év jug TOv viowr où 
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peyany, Karetrae 06 (for $ kaXe?rac) Acrdpa they dwell in one of the islands that 
is not large, and it (which) is called Lipara T. 3.88. Cp. also 2887. 


SYNTAX OF THE COMPLEX SENTENCE 


2173. A complex sentence consists of a principal sentence and 
one or more subordinate, or dependent, sentences. The principal 
sentence, as each subordinate sentence, has its own subject and 
predicate. The principal sentence of a complex sentence is called 
the principal clause, the subordinate sentence is called the subordi- 
nate clause. The principal clause may precede or follow the sub- 
ordinate clause. 


2174. The principal clause may have any form of the simple sen- 
tence. 

a. Parentheses belonging to the thought of the entire sentence, but standing 
in no close grammatical relation to it, count as principal clauses. So ola, 
Dok, prul, dps ; oda, of8 ór. certainly (2585), eb toh know well, airoüual ce I 
beseech thee ; màs (mócov) Soxets ; and rôs oře: ; in the comic poets and Euripides, 
etc. Some of these expressions are almost adverbial. 


2175. The subordinate clause is always introduced by a subor- 
dinating conjunction, as eè if, éme( since or when, ór. that, éws until, ete. 


2176. A finite mood in a subordinate clause may be influenced by 
the tense of the principal clause. If the verb of the principal clause . 
stands in a secondary tense, the verb of the subordinate clause is 
often optative instead of indicative or subjunctive, as it would have 
been after a primary tense. Dependence of mood after a secondary 
tense is never indicated by the subjunctive. : 


2177. Each tense in a subordinate clause denotes stage of action ; 
the téme is only relative to that of the leading verb. A subordinate 
clause may be marked by change of person in verb and pronoun. 


2178. A subordinate clause in English may be expressed in Greek 
by a predicate adjective or substantive. Cp. 1169, 2647. 


2179. A subordinate clause may be coórdinate in structure. 

érel © qodéver Aüpetos kal bradmrreve reAevrijv Tod Blov, éBovderd oi TH watde 
mapetvac but when Darius was ill and suspected that his end was near, he wished 
his two sons to be by him X. A. 1.1.1. 

a. So a relative clause, though properly subordinate, may be equivalent to a 
'eoórdinating clause: el 8' Duets dAdo Te "yvóceoÓe, Š ph yévorro, TlY oleo? abri» 
woxhy étew ; but if you decide otherwise, — and may this never come to pass ! — 
what do you think will be her feelings? D. 28. 21. In such cases és is equivalent 
to kal obros, obros 5é, otros yap. 


2180. A clause dependent upon the principal clause may itself be 
followed by a clause dependent upon itself (a sub-dependent clause). 
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ol & Zdeyor (principal clause) ör: mepl crovdav ijkoterv &y8pes (dependent clause) 
olrives ikavol Écovrat . . . dma'yyeiXa: (sub-dependent clause) and they said that 
they had come with regard to a truce and were men who were competent to 

. report X. A. 2. 8. 4. 


2181. A verb common to two clauses is generally placed in one 
clause and omitted from the other (so especially in comparative and 
relative clauses). 

rep (rix) det BéXriov (scil. éruieke?rac) $ fuels hudy abr émipedodyeda for- 
tune, which always cares better for us than we for ourselves D. 4.12. Also as in 
English : 6 re ëë uéXXere (mpáoceo), . . . e000s .. . mpücaere but whatever you 
intend, do it at once T. 7.15. In comparative clauses with oúx dowep (or ws) 
the main and the subordinate clause are sometimes compressed, tbe predicate 
of the clause with ody being supplied from the srep clause, which is made 
independent; as ody (oddév ay éylyvero) dowep viv Toúrey obdev ylyverar mept 
abróv it would not be as now, when none of these things is done for him P.S. 
189 c. 


ANTICIPATION (OR PROLEPSIS) 


2182. The subject of the dependent clause is often anticipated 
and made the object of the verb of the principal clause. This trans- 
ference, which gives a more prominent place to the subject of the 
subordinate clause, is called anticipation or prolepsis (mpóXqJus. taking 
before). I 

óéBowa 8 abri]» uh T. Bovredon véov but I fear lest she may devise something 
untoward E. Med. 37, ñëet abràv bri uécov Éxot ToU ILepowkoU orparedparos he knew 
that he held the centre of the Persian army X. A.1.8. 21, éreuéNero aóràv ömws 
del dvdpdroda diaredoter he took care that they should always continue to be slaves 
X.C. 8.1.44. Note dpds róv eürp&metov ws hõùs Bios thou seest how sweet is the 
luxurious life E. fr. 1052. 3. 

a. Anticipation is especially common after verbs of saying, seeing, hearing, 
Knowing, fearing, effecting. 

b. When a subordinate clause defines a verbal idea consisting of a verb and 
a substantive, its subject may pass into the principal clause as a genitive depend- 
ing on the substantive of that clause: $A0e 8é kal rots’ AOnvalors eb00s $ dy'yeMa 
TÔ mÓXeuv bri dderracr and there came straightway to the Athenians also the 
report that the cities had revolted T. 1. 61 (= órc al móXes ddeoracr). 

c. The subject of the dependent clause may be put first in its own clause: 
érixephowpev elretv, dvdpela rl mor erly let us try to say what courage is P. Lach. 
190 d. 

d. The object of the subordinate clause may be anticipated and made the 
object of the principal clause, Thus, elpórà ó Aapetos rhv réxvny el érloracro 
Darius asked if he understood the art Hat. 3. 180. 

e. A still freer use is seen in ¿0aúuatev abrdv ó Atcavipos ws kaAà rà Sévipa 
ely Lysander marvelled at the beauty of his trees (for rà 8év8pa aóroÜ ds kr.) 
X. O. 4. 21. 
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ASSIMILATION OF MOODS 


2183. The mood of a subordinate clause which is intimately con- 
nected with the thought of the clause on which it depends, is often 
assimilated to the mood of that clause. Such subordinate clauses 
may be simply dependent or sub-dependent (2180). 

a. This idiom is most marked in Unreal and Less Vivid Future conditions 
where the mood of the protasis is the same as that of the principal clause. It 
is also very common when a past indicative or an optative attracts the mood of a 
subordinate clause introduced by a relative word referring to indefinite persons 
or things or to an indefinite time or place. But subordinate clauses standing in 
a less close relation to the main clause, because they do not continue the same 
mental attitude but present à new shade of thought, retain their mood unassimi- 
lated ; e.g. a xelative clause, or a temporal clause expressing purpose, after an 
unreal condition may stand in the optative (Is. 4. 11, P. R. 600 e). On the otber 
hand, there are many cases where the writer may, or may not, adopt modal 
assimilation without any great difference of meaning. The following sections 
give the chief occurrences of mood-assimilation apart from that found in Unreal 
and Less Vivid Future conditions (2302, 2329) : 


2184. An indicative referring simply to the present or past 
remains unassimilated. 


£vvevé^yko, nev Taba ds Bovdsueda may this result as we desire T. 6. 20, vid ò 
ë ri waow pée cuvolcey. but may that prevail which is likely to be for the com- 
mon weal D.4.51, éredav Sampdtwpar à. Béopaa, gw when I shall have transacted 
what I want, I will return X. A. 2. 3.29. d 


2185. Assimilation to the Indicative. — The subordinate clause takes 
a past tense of the indicative in dependence on a past tense of the 
indicative (or its equivalent) denoting unreality. 

a. Conditional relative clauses: ef uiv yàp fjv uot xpüpara, éripqoápmv àv 
xpuuáTro» boa CueAXov ékreicew for if I had money, I should have assessed my 
penalty at the full sum that I was likely to pay V. A. 88b, eè.. . kareuaprüpovy 
& ph cad 8s jön duo} 96 dm rággr, dewd dv Epy máexew bm éuoÜ if I brought in 
as evidence against him matters which I did not know certainly but had learned 
by hearsay, he would have said that he was suffering a grave injustice at my 
hands Ant. 5. 74. 

b. Temporal clauses: oók à» éravéuqv. . ., ews aremespadny THs coplas Tav- 
rnst I would not have ceased until I had made trial of this wisdom P. Crat. 396 c, 
éxpfv . . . ph mpóreporv mepl TY ópoXoyovuévov cvuBovAeóew, mpv tepl TOv audi 
c Bxrovuévov huds eidakav they ought not to have given advice concerning the mat- 
ters of common agreement before they instructed us on the matters in dispute 
I. 4. 19. 

c. Final clauses: here the principal clause is an unfulfilled wish, an unful- 
filled apodosis, or a question with oó; and the indicative in the final clause’ 
denotes that the purpose was not or cannot be attained, and cannot be reached 
by the will of the speaker. Thus, ef yap peor olol re eivat oi mohol Ta uéyiwra 
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kakà épydgverbar, iva oio re Roay kal dyadd rà uévyuwra would that the many were 
able to work the greatest evil in order that they might be able (as they are not) to 
work also the greatest good P.Cr.44 d, égovAóug» av 2íueva T3» abr2v yrouny 
épol Éxew tva . . . pgdlws Eyvwre rà Sixara / shouid have liked Simon to be of the 
same opinion as myself in order that you might easily have rendered a just verdict 
T. 8.91, Ze rà évéxvpa róre Naffctv, ws und’ el EBovrero eSbvaro é&amarüv I ought to 
have taken security at the time in order that he could not have deceived us even if 
he wished X. A.T. 6. 28, ri 897 ok ÉppuJ/ épgavrüv 7908 ¿mó wér pas, örws T Ov Tr áyTaoy 
aróvoy amnrddynv ; why indeed did I not hurl myself from this rock, that I might 
have been freed from all these toils ? A. Pr. 747. 

N. 1. — In this (post-Homeric) construction, Za is the regular conjunction in 
prose; ós and örws are rare. dy is very rarely added and is suspected (Is. 11. 6, 
P.L. 959 e). 3 

N. 2. — Assimilation does not take place when the final clause is the essential 
thing and sets forth a real future purpose of the agent of the leading verb, or does 
not show whether or not the purpose was realized. This occurs especially after 
Iya = eo consilio ut, rarely after örws (X. A. 7. 6.16) ; after ws only in poetry and 

` Xenophon. The subjunctive or optative is used when the purpose of the agent, 
and not the non-fulfilment of the action, is emphasized. Thus, xaíro: xpfjv ce 
.. . d) roUro» ph "ypáQew Ñ exeivoy Nóew, obx, ty Ó Bother od yévyrar, mávra Tà 
mpdypara cuvrapdtac you ought either not to have proposed this law or to have 
repealed the other; not to have thrown everything into confusion to accomplish 
your desire D. 24. 44. : š 

d. Causal clauses (rarely, as D.50.67). Modal assimilation never takes 
place in indirect questions or in clauses dependent on a verb of fearing. 


2186. Assimilation to the Optative. — When an optative of the 
principal clause refers to future time (potential optative and optative 
of wish), the subordinate clause takes the optative by assimilation 
in the following cases. I 

a. Conditional relative clauses (regularly): môs yap äv (1852) rus, d ye uQ 
érloraito, Taira copes ein; for how could any one be wise in that which he does 
not know? X. M.4. 0. 7, tls picety Suvarr’ äv ùg’ of eldeln kaAós Te Kal drya£0s vop- 
féuevos; who could hate one by whom he knew that he was regarded as both 
beautiful and good ? X. S. 8.17, ZoƏo ris fv ZkacTos eiücly réxvgv would that 
every man would practise the craft that he understood Ar. Vesp. 1431, ris av... 
poroe (1832), dares deayyeldere Tüy cow kaká would that some one would come to 
report within my tale of woe E. Hel. 435. 

N. 1. — If the relative has a definite antecedent, assimilation does not take 
place ; but not all relative clauses with an indefinite antecedent are assimilated. 
Cp. deep dv inv Ékacros ale xvvOcig Thy rá&w Aurely hy àv Taxh) év v woheuw as 
each one of you would be ashamed to leave the post to which he may be appointed 
in war Aes. 3.7. 

N. 2.— A relative clause depending on an infinitive rarely takes the optative : 
GANG TOD èv abrdy A€yery à wh cad ios cidely elpyea 0a. õe? one should abstain from 
saying oneself what one does not know for certain X.C.1.6.19. (See 2578.) 

b. Temporal clauses (regularly) : re8vaígv, öre wor wnxére Tara péhor may I 
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die when these things no longer delight me Mimnermus 1.2, ò pèr ékóv mevv 
payout àv ómóre BobXorro he who starves of his own free will can eat whenever he 
wishes X. M. 2. 1. 18, ef 5¢ mávv a movàá to, payeîv, emot àv bri mapà rats "yvvaitly 
dei», ws maparelvatue roOroy KTh. but if he was very desirous of eating, I would 
tell him that ** he was with the women"! until I had tortured him, etc. X. C. 1. 
3.11, 8Xoio. pnmo, mpl» pá0oun perish not yet... until I learn S. Ph. 961. 
But oóx à» dméA6oqu mply àv mavrámücir ù &yopà Avg I shall not be leaving 
until the gathering in the market-place is quite dispersed X. O.12. 1. 

c. Final and object clauses (rarely in prose, but occasionally after an opta- 
tive of wish in poetry): mepguny (ar) wh mpbow bay elvat tva, t mou kaipós elm, 
émipavelny I will try to keep not far away from you, in order that, if there should 
be any occasion, I may show myself X. C. 2. 4.17 (and five other cases in Xen.); 
Ebor ömws yévorro T@vë éyol Avríüjpus may she come to prove my liberator from 
this affliction A, Eum. 297. Ordinarily the subjunctive or future indicative is 
retained, as óxvo[ny ay els rà cota éufalvew à Kipos july doln wh quads... kaTa- 
dion I should hesitate to embark on the vessels which Cyrus might give us lest he 
sink us X. A. 1. 8. 17, reOvalyv, Slknv émifels TE adtkobvri, iva ph evOdde pévw 
karayéhacros let me die, when I have punished him who has done me wrong, that 
I may not remain here a laughing-stock P.A.28d. 

d. Indirect questions, when the direct question was a deliberative subjunctive: 
oùk ay Éxots ekeOwr 8 Te xpQo caur@ if you should escape, you would not know 
what to do with yourself P. Cr.45b (= rl xpGuar;). But when a direct question 
or a direct quotation stood in the indicative, that mood is retained, as ei ámo- 
dex ely rivas xpi; iyeiobar Tod rraciov if it should be settled who must lead the 
square X. A. 3. 2. 36. 

e. Very rarely in relative clauses of purpose (P. R. 578 e possibly); after dore 
(X. C. 5. 5. 80), and in dependent statements with ör: or ós (X. C. 3. 1. 28). 

f. Assimilation and non-assimilation may occur in the same sentence (E. 
Bacch. 1384 ff.) i 


2187. An optative referring to general past time ina general sup- 
position usually assimilates the mood of a conditional relative or 
temporal clause depending on that optative. 

Exaipev Ordre ráxia Ta TUXÓvras àv Séowro droréuwae but he was wont to rejoice 
whenever he dismissed without delay his petitioners with their requests granted 
(lit. obtaining what they wanted) X. Ag. 9. 2. But the indicative may remain 
unassimilated, as ékáAe: 08 kal ¿riu ómóre Trus Woe TovoUrÓv Ti srovíjcavras Ó abris 
éBovdero model and he was wont to honour with an invitation any whom he saw 
practising anything that he himself wished them to do X. C. 2.1. 80. 

So when the optative refers to past time through dependence on a verb of 
past time, as poa kaAQv rods Plrous éamovoatoNoyetro ws Sydoly ovs Ting summoning 
his friends he used to carry on a serious conversation with them in order to show 
whom he honoured X. A.1.9.28 (here riud« would be possible). 


2188. Assimilation to the Subjunctive. — Conditional relative elauses 
and temporal clauses referring to future or general present time, if 
dependent on a subjunctive, take the subjunctive. 

a. In reference to future time: r&v mpüygürcov robs BovAevouévous (hyer bar 
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oet), iv’ dv ékelvows Óoxj, Taira mpárTqyTa. men of counsel must guide events in 
order that whut they resolve shall be accomplished 1). 4.39. 

b. In reference to general present time: oU), éredav Sv àv wplyrat kÜptos 
*yéryrai, TO mpoüóry cuu Boe mepi TOv Xovrv Ere xpHrac nor when he has become 
master of what he purchases, does he any longer employ the traitor to advise him 
concerning his plans for the future D.18.47. But the indicative may occur 
(D. 22. 22). 


CLASSES OF SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 
2189. Subordinate clauses are of three classes: 


1. Substantival clauses: in which the subordinate clause plays the 
part of a substantive and is either the subject or the object: 8gAov 
nv | dre ¿yyús rov BacuXeUs zv tt was plain that the king was somewhere 
hard by X. A. 2. 3. 6, od« tore | 3 te moire you do not know what you 
are doing 1. 5. 16. 

2. Adjectival (attributive) clauses: in which the subordinate 
clause plays the part of an adjective, and contains a relative whose 
antecedent (expressed or implied) stands in the principal clause: 
Aéye 8) riv émworoA3v | jv. éregaje Pirros come read the letter which 
Philip sent D. 18. 39 (= rv iad $A CGrrou reud0cicav). 

3. Adverbial clauses: in which the subordinate clause plays the 
part of an adverb or adverbial expression modifying the principal 
clause in like manner as an adverb modifies a verb. 


Kpavyhy woddny érolovy Kahobyres GANNovs, Bore kal rods moXeulovs ákobew they 
made a loud noise by calling each other so that even the enemy heard them X. A. 
2.2.17 (here dore . . . dxovery may be regarded as having the force of an ad- 
verb: aud in a manner audible even to the enemy); ms àv oy óp8Os Sixdcacre 
wept aÚrQy; el rovrous gere roy vopagóuevov prov 0touocaguévovs Karyyophoat KT À. 
how then would you judge correctly about them? if you permit (i.e. by permit- 
ting) them to make their accusations after having sworn the customary oath, etc. 
Ant. 5.90. Cp. 1095 end. 


2190. Accordingly all complex sentences may be classified as Sub- 
stantival sentences, Adjectival sentences, and Adverbial sentences. 
This division is, in general, the basis of the treatment of complex 
sentences in this book, except when, for convenience, closely con- 
nected constructions are treated together; as in the case of (adverb- 
ial) pure final clauses and (substantival) object clauses after verbs 
of effort and of fearing. 

a. Some sentences may be classed both as substantival and adverbial, as 


clauses with Gore and 8rws. An adverbial or adjectival clause may assume a 
substantival character (2247, 2488). 


Complex sentences are considered in the following order: Ad- 
verbial, Adjectival, Substantival. 
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ADVERBIAL COMPLEX SENTENCES (2193-2487) 


2191. In an adverbial complex sentence the subordinate clause 
denotes some one of the following adverbial relations: purpose 
(2193), cause (2240), result (2249), condition (2280), concession 
(2369), time (2383), comparison (2462). š 


2192. An adverbial sentence is introduced by a relative conjunc- 
tion denoting purpose, cause, result, ete. 


PURPOSE CLAUSES (FINAL CLAUSES) 


2193. Final clauses denote purpose and are introduced by ta, 
dws, ws in order that, that (Lat. ut); negative iva pý, drws pý, Qs uj, 
and pj alone, lest (Lat. ne). 

a. Also by öppa, strictly while, until, in Epic and Lyric; and éws in Epic 
(2418) tva is the chief final conjunction in Aristophanes, Herodotus, Plato, 
and the orators. It is the only purely final conjunction in that it does not limit 
the idea of purpose by the idea of time (like é¢pa and éws), or of manner (like 
örws and ws); and therefore never takes dy (xév), since the purpose is regarded 
as free from all conditions (2201 b). mes is the chief final conjunction in 
Thucydides, and in Xenophon (slightly more common than iva). ós often shows 
the original meaning in which way, how, as (cp. 2578, 2989). It is rare in prose, 
except in Xenophon, and does not occur on inscriptions; rare in Aristophanes, ` 
but common in tragedy, especially in Euripides. phis very rare in prose, except 
in Xenophon and Plato (ph où is very rare in Homer and in Attic: X. M. 2. 2. 14). 

b. Jn order that no one is tva (etc.) wydels or ph res, in order that . . . never 
is iva (etc.) prore or uñ wore, and in order that . . . not is pnõé after uh. 

2194. Final clauses were developed from original coórdination. 

0ámTe pe rr. rTáxiw ra * TUS Alda0 mepñco bury me with all speed; let me 
pass the gates of Hades Y "1, where we have a sentence of will added without 
any connective; and (negative) d&wóeruxe wh Te vodon “Hpy depart lest Hera 
observe aught A522 (originally let Hera not observe anything, 1802). Even in 
Attic, where subordination is regular, the original form of eoórdination can be 
(theoretically) restored, as in xal oe mpós . . . 0eQv ixvotuar wh mpodods Huds yévy 
and I entreat thee by the gods | do not forsake us S. Aj. 588. We can no longer 
trace the original coórdination with fva and ws. : 


2195. A final clause stands in apposition to rovrov évexa or QL otro 
expressed or understood. Thus, éxxAnoiay torov čveka čvvýyayov ómos 
bropvyow T have convened an assembly for this reason that I may remind 
you T. 2.60. Here roúrov &exa might be omitted. 


2196, The verb of a final clause stands in the subjunctive after 
an introductory primary tense, in the optative (sometimes in the 
subjunctive, 2197) after a secondary tense. 


ypáßo tva. éxudOns I write (on this account) that you may learn. 
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ypáßw iva pů ékpáÜns I write (on this account) that you may not 
learn. 

čypaya iva èkpáðors (or éxpá0gs) I wrote (on this account) that you 
might learn. 

ëypaya fva pù expdBos (Or éxudOns) I wrote (on this account) that 
you might not learn. 

kaTáueve (va kal mepl cob BovAevocpe0a remain behind that we may consider 
your case also X. A.6.6.28, Gac(Xebs alpetrar oúx tva éavroÜ kaXGs émipedfrar, 
GN’ fva kal oi EXbuevor Òt aùròv eð rpdrrwor a king is chosen, not that he may care 
for his own interest however nobly, but that those who choose him may prosper 
through him X. M.8.2. 3, wapaxadeis tarpods drws uh dmo0ávy you call in physi- 
cians in order that he may not die X. M.2.10. 2, $íXakas cupréure (hist. pres., 
1883) . . . drws drs rÀv Svexwpidy vAárrowv abróv he sent guards along in 
order that they might guard him from the rough parts of the country X. C. 
1.4.7, kal dua rar eimv dvécrn ós wh péddorro &NAQ mepalvovro rà Séovra and 
with these words on his lips he stood up in order that what was needful might not - 
be delayed but be done at once X. A. 3. 1. 47, uh omeÜOe mXovretv wh raxds wévns 
yévn haste not to be rich lest thou soon become poor Men.Sent.358. For the 
optative after an optative, see 2186 c. 


2197. After a secondary tense, the subjunctive may be used in 
place of the optative. 

a. In the narration of past events, the subjunctive sets forth a person's pre- 
vious purpose in the form in which he conceived his purpose. Thus (rà mota) 
'Afpokópas . . . karékavcev Uya. wh KÜpos 51089 Abrocomas burned the boats in 
order that Cyrus might (may) not cross X.A.1.4.18. Here the thought of A. 
was ‘I will burn the boats that Cyrus may not cross? (va uh 09:485), and is given 
in a kind of quotation. 

N.— Thucydides and Herodotus prefer this vivid subjunctive; thé poets, 
Plato, and Xenophon, the optative. In Demosthenes, the subjunctive and opta- 
tive are equally common. 

b. When the purpose (or its effect) is represented as still continuing in the 
present. See the example in 2195. This use is closely connected with a. 

C. After ri od, ri o9v où, and the aorist indicative: rl o» oóxl rà uév relxw 
QuAakfi éxvpà émovjcagery örws dy (2201) cor cê Ñ KTA. ; why then do we not make 
your walls strong by a garrison that they may be safe for you, etc. ? X. C. 5.4.37. 
Here the sentence with émovjcagev is practically equivalent to one with rocjowper. 


2198. The alternative construction of final clauses with subjunctive or opta- 
tive is that of implicit indirect discourse (2622). The subjunctive is always 
possible instead of the optative. Observe that the subjunctive for the optative 
is relatively past, since the leading verb is past. 


2199. After a secondary tense both subjunctive and optative may 
be used in the same sentence. 


vats of Koplv6wt . . . émNfpovv brews vavpaxlas Te dmomeipáowoi . . ., kal Tas 
óA«áBas adrQv esov ol év T) Navrákro “AOnvator kwħborev àralpew the Corinthians 
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manned... ships both to try a naval battle and that the Athenians at Naupactus 
might be less able to prevent their transports from putting out to sea T.T. 17. 

a. In some cases, especially when the subjunctive precedes, the subjunctive 
may express the immediate purpose, the realization of which is expected ; while 
the optative expresses the less immediate purpose conceived as a consequence of 
the action of the subjunctive or as a mere possibility. 


2200. The optative is very rare after a primary tense except when 
that tense implies a reference to the past as well as to the present. 

ofyovrat iva wh dolev Slknv they have gone away that they might not suffer pun- 
ishment L. 20.21. Here ofxovra: is practically equivalent to %¢vyorv, and the 
optative dofevy shows that the purpose was conceived in the past. On the opta- 
tive (without dy) by assimilation after an optative, see 2186 c. 


2201. ómos with the subjunctive sometimes takes äv in positive 
clauses. 

rotr’ aùrò viv Sldacx’, örws dy exudbw tell me now this very thing, that I may 
learn S. O. C. 575, üteis Quads ömws à» elðâpev you will guide us in order that we 
may know X. C. 5.2. 21. 

a. ds and Spa with äv or xé occur in poetry, especially in Homer. és av 
(first in Aeschylus) is very rare in Attic prose, but occurs eight times in Xeno- 
phon; as as ð à» pdbys . . ., dvrdxovaoy but that you may learn, hear me in turn 
X. A. 2.5.16. This use must not be confused with às &» in conditional relative 
clauses (2565). — $mos äv is more common than simple érws in Aristophanes and 
Plato, far less common in Xenophon. It is regular in official and legal language. 
— (va äv is not final, but local (wherever, 2567). The original meaning of tva 
was local and denoted the end to be reached. : 

b. dv» (xé) does not appreciably affect the meaning. Originally these particles 
seem to have had a limiting and conditional force (1762): òs dv in whatever 
way, that so (ep. so = in order that so) as in ‘Teach me to die that so I may 
Rise glorious at the awful day’? (Bishop Ken), and cp. ós with öre rpédr@ in 
ixbuny rò TID0 00 uavretoy, Os uáBou£ öre rpómo maTpi 0lxas dpolun» I came to the 
Pythian shrine that I might learn in what way I might avenge my father S. El. 
38, With drws dv cp. éáv mos. Both drws and ws were originally relative adverbs 
denoting manner (how, cp. 2578), but when they became conjunctions (in order 
that), their limitation by &v ceased to be felt. 


2202. ås dv and őros dy with the optative occur very rarely in 
Attic prose (in Xenophon especially), and more frequently after 
secondary than after primary tenses. 


Ecke xphpara’ Avradklda mos àv wrnpwhévTos vauTiKod . . . of re’ AÓgvalot . . . 
MANY THs elphvys mposõéowro he gave money to Antalcidas in order that, fa 
fleet were manned, the Athenians might be more disposed to peace X. H. 4. 8. 16. 
ås &y final must be distinguished from ¿s à» consecutive (2278). 

a. Homer has a few cases of òs dy (xé) and dgp’ dy (xé); iva xev once (u 156). 
Hat. has às äv, 8kws äv rarely. 

b. After primary tenses the optative with ¿> is certainly, after secondary 
tenses probably, potential. ` Its combination with the final conjunction produces 
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a conditional relative clause in which the relative and interrogative force of érws 
and ¿s comes to light. With örws äv the final force is stronger than with os äv. 
In the example quoted above, mXwpeüévros vavrixod represents the protasis (ei 
vauTixoy wAnpwhely) to àv mpocBéoiwro. 


2203. The future indicative is used, especially in poetry, after 
dros (rarely after as, óópo, and yy) in the same sense as the sub- 
junetive. 

ovdé ó By Edo tTpépovrat $ ömws uaxolvra: nor are they maintained for any 
other single purpose than for fighting (lit. how they shall fight) X. C. 2. 1. 21, 
cvy&à0 , brws uh wevoeral (fut.) ris... yNóooms xdpiv 06 rávr drayyeldy (subj.) 
ráüe keep silence, lest some one hear and report all this for the sake of talk 
A.Ch.205. In prose the future occurs with grws in Xenophon and Andocides. 
This usage is an extension of that after verbs of effort (2211). 


2204. The principal clause is sometimes omitted. 

y ék oír» dptwyar to begin with this D. 21.48. wa vl, originally to what 
end (cp. 946), and ós rt are also used colloquially : iva. ri rara déyes; why do 
you say this ? P. A.26d. 


2205. By assimilation of mood, final clauses may take a past 
tense of the indicative without dv (218b c) or the optative without 
dv (2186 c.) 


2206. Equivalents of a Final Clause. — The common methods of 
expressing purpose may be illustrated by the translations (in Attic) 
of they sent a herald to announce : 


rejijay. rýpüka iva (ómres) drayyéAdowro (2196). 

Éreyajav Knpuxa, dats (0s) drayyercirat (2054). 

ereyajay kýptka drayyedowwra (2065), &meyyéAXovro. (rare, 2065). 
Ereppav KypiKa ðs dmayyeXoUvro. (2086 c). 

replay Kypixa ámra-yyéAAew. (rare in prose, 2009). 

éreyajav. kýpuka ToU drayyé\Aay (2032 e, often in Thucydides). 
reupay Kipuka, brép (évexa) Tod drayyAAayv (2032 g). 

For dore denoting an intended result, see 2267. 


OBJECT CLAUSES 


2207. Two types of object (substantival) clauses are closely con- 
nected in construction with final clauses. 


1. Object clauses after verbs of effort. 
2. Object clauses after verbs of fearing. 
Both stand in apposition to a demonstrative expressed or implied. 


oùõéva Set roro unxavacba, rws dwopedéera: ray wordy Üávarov no man ought 
to contrive (this) how he shall escape death at any cost P. A.39a, unxavacba 
ökws TÒ oGua . . . Kome? to contrive how he might bring home the body Hat. 2. 
121 y, adrd roGro poßoðuat, uQ . . . où 8uym0Q SyrAdoat wept TOv mpiyuáreov I am 
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afraid of this very thing, namely, that I may not be able to make the case plain 
D.41. 2, éofietro . . . uh où Obvavro . . . é£eMOeiv he was afraid that he could ` 
not escape X. A. 3. 1. 12. 


2208. Connection of Final with Object Clauses. — (1) Final clauses 
proper denote a purpose to accomplish or avert a result, which pur- 
pose is set forth in a definite action. (2) Object clauses after verbs 
of effort consider means to accomplish or avert a result; the action 
of the subordinate clause is the object purposed. Such clauses are 
incomplete final clauses, because, though the purpose is expressed, 
the action taken to effect the purpose is not expressed. (3) Object 
clauses after verbs of fearing deprecate an undesired result or express 
fear that a desired result may not be accomplished. According to 
the form of expression employed, the construction of these three 
kinds of clausés may differ in varying degree or be identical. Thus 
compare these usages of Attic prose: 


(1) rapaxare? tārpòv ómos ui) årobávy (common) 
mapakaAc Larpóv drug ux) érobaveira (occasionally) 
mapaxarel tarpov ux) àroĝavy (vare) 
he summons a physician in order that he may not die. 
(2) émiperctrar dws uà) årobaverar (common) 
éripedcirat Saws ux) àxoÜávy (occasionally) 
he takes care that he shall not die. 
öpå uù daroQdyys (occasionally) see to it that you do not die. 
(8) dofleira. uù ámroÜávy (common) 
$ofleira, dws pù &roÜávg (occasionally) 
$ofdetra zs pù éroPavetrar (occasionally) 
he is afraid lest he die. 


OBJECT CLAUSES AFTER VERBS OF EFFORT 


2209. Object clauses after verbs of effort are introduced by dzas, 
rarely by és (Herodotus, Xenophon), scarcely ever by iva. The nega- 
tive 18 uy. 

2210. Verbs of effort include verbs denoting to take care or pains, 
to strive. 


eripedotpar, pect por, peAerá, bpoupë, wpdvorav exw, BovAeóopat, unxavapar, 
waparkevdtopar, rpoltpodpat, mpürro, wavTa vou» (qrowotpar), omovbátoe, etc. 

a. The same construction follows certain verbs of will signifying to ask, com- 
mand, entreat, exhort, and forbid, and which commonly take the infinitive 
(airà, Sopa, wapayyéAdo, ikeTeów, Sva- or wapakeAcvopar, dvayopeóo, etc.). 
` b. Some verbs take, by analogy, but in negative clauses only, the construc- 
tion either of verbs of effort or of verbs of fearing. These verbs signify to see to 
a thing: óp, cxowd (-otpar), éoxebapny, oxewréov éorl, TmpÓ ; to be on one's 
guard: ebdaPotpar, dpovríto, $vAárro (-opar). See 2220. | 

GREEK GRAM. — 32 
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These verbs may take uý with the infinitive. eóXafoÜ0ua: and guddrropa: take 
` the infinitive when they mean to guard against doing something. 


.' 2211. Object clauses after verbs of effort take the future indica- 
tive with dme; after primary and secondary tenses (rarely the opta- 
tive after secondary tenses, 2212). 


éripedodpat Orws Tatra rooe T take care that he shall do this. 
ertpedoduat dws py Tadra rooe I take care that he shall not do this. 
erepedovpyy orws Tatra trounce (roroot) T took care that he should do 
this. 
: érepedovpny Tos pay Tara, Tornoe (mooo) T took care that he should 
not do this. 


el áváyk orl uáxeo 0a, roüro Sef mapackevdcacbat ömws Os kpdrioTa paxovpeda 
if it is necessary to fight, we must prepare to fight bravely X. A. 4. 6. 10, érpaiccoy 
örws tis Bobea Hoe they were managing (this, that) how some reinforcements 
should come T. 3. 4, ekometae roÜro, Srus wh Adyous Epoboey uóvov . . . àAX& Kal 
Zpyov re Secxvie É£ovaww see to this, that they not only make speeches but also are 
able to show some proof D.2.12, exemrréov por oke? elvat . .. brws às dopadé- 
orara ämipev (774) kal Grws rà érirjdeca Couev it seems to me that we must con- ` 
sider how we shall depart in the greatest security and how we shall procure our 
provisions X.A.1.3.11. In ôe? ge ömws deltecs it is needful that thou prove 
S. Aj. 556 there is a confusion between de? óci£a: and the construction of 2213. 


2212: After secondary tenses the future optative occasionally 
occurs. 

érepédero ömws pire ücvro: phre &rorol wore &cowro he took care that they 
should never be without food or drink X. C. 8.1. 43. 

a. The future optative occurs especially in Xenophon, and represents a 
thought that was originally expressed by the future indicative. Here the indica- 
tive would present the thought vividly, i.e. as it was conceived in the mind of 
the subject. 


2213. ómes and drws uý with the future indicative may be used 
without any principal clause, to denote an urgent exhortation or a 
warning. Originally the ózes clause depended on oxézet (cxomeire), 
dpa (Spare) see to it; but the ellipsis was gradually forgotten and the 
construction used independently. 

Gros oty érea0e &vOpes Gkior THs edevbeptas Hs kéxrgo 0e be men worthy of the free- 
dom which you possess X. A.1. 7. 8, dws õè robro wy õde pndéva but don’t tell 
anybody this Ar. Nub. 824, and very often in Ar. This use is also preceded by 
dye (X.8.4.20). The third person is very rare (L. 1. 21). 


2214. Verbs of effort sometimes have the construction of final 
clauses, and take, though less often, óres with the present or second 
aorist subjunctive or optative (cp. 2196). The subjunctive may be 
used after secondary tenses. 


` Émpücsev . . . Srws móňepos "yérgra he tried to bring it about that war should 
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be occasioned T. 1. 57, dpa . . . örws ph rapa Séar duodoy|s see to it that it does 
not prove that you acquiesce in what you do not really think D. Cr. 49 e, ob pudd- 
£ec0 6mos ph... Bec mórqv evpyre ; will you not be on your guard lest you find 
a master? D.6.25. Future and subjunctive occur together in X. A.4.6.10. In 
Xenopbon alone is the subjunctive (and optative) more common than the future. 

a. The object desired by the subject of a verb of effort is here expressed by 
the same construction as is the purpose in the mind of the subject of a final 
clause. 


2215. dy is sometimes added to res with the subjunctive to 
denote that the purpose is dependent on certain circumstances. 

örws àv . . . ol orpartdrat rept ToU oTpareter Gar BovAeÜcovrat, TOTOY metpücopac 
érepédeoba I will endeavour to make it my care that the soldiers deliberate about 
continuing the war X. C. 5. 5. 48, uuxavqréov örws àv 8.aóóym plans must be made 
for his escape P. G. 481 a (the same passage has rws with the subjunctive and 
the future). In Attic this use occurs in Aristophanes, Xenophon, and Plato. 


2216. ws and ws äv with subjunctive and optative and érws &v with the opta- 
tive occur in Xenophon, ós ëv and drws äv with the optative being used after 
primary and secondary tenses. Hadt. has ökws äv after secondary tenses. The 
optative with os dy and drws äv is potential. 


2217. After verbs meaning to consider, plan, and try érws or òs with the 
subjunctive (with or without. xé) or optative is used by Homer, who does not 
employ the future indicative in object clauses denoting a purpose. Thus, $pá- 
kobar. . . Orrws ke prnoriipas . . . kreivygs consider how thou mayest slay the 
suitors a 205, wetpa ömws kev Od) oiv warpiba yatay ixnac try that thou mayest 
come to thy native land 5 545. Here érws with the future indicative would 
be the normal Attic usage. 


2218. Verbs of will or desire signifying to ask, command, entreat, 
exhort, and forbid, which usually have an infinitive as their object, 
may take drws (ómos uq) with the future indicative (or optative) or 
the subjunctive (or optative). The ómes clause states both the com- 
mand, ete. and the purpose in giving it. Between take care to do 
this and I bid you take care to do this the connection is close. Cp. 
impero, postulo with ut (ne). 

Oca keNebovraa dws Tiwpnocerar they urge him to take revenge P.R., 549 e, dejoe- 
raid buv örus . . . Slenv uh G he will entreat you that he may not suffer pun- 
ishment Ant. 1. 23, wapayyéddovery Srws àv (2215) rade TN huépg reXevrjom they 
give orders (to the end) that he die to-day P. Ph. 50e, Aaxedaovlwy édéorvro rò 
yuru Brus peracrpapein they begged the Lacedaemonians that the decree might 
be changed Ar. Ach. 536, darsyópeves örws ui) Toro droxpivoluny you forbade me to 
give this answer P.R. 339a. 


2219. Dawes’ Canon.—The rule formulated by Dawes and afterwards 
extended (that the first aorist subjunctive active and middle after drws, drws uñ, 
and oó uh is incorrect and should be emended) is applicable only in the case of 
verbs of effort. After these verbs the future is far more common than subjunc- 
tive or optative (except in Xenophon), and some scholars would emend the 
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offending sigmatie subjunctives where they oceur in the same sentence with | 
second aorists (as And.3.14) or even where the future has a widely different 
form (as éxrhevoetrat, subj. éxrdetoy, cp. X. A. 5. 6. 21). 


VERBS OF CAUTION 


2220. Verbs of caution (2210 b, 2224 a) have, in negative clauses, 
the construction either of 

a. Verbs of effort, and take rws uý with the future indicative: 

evraBovperor Grws uh .. . olxdaoua. taking care that I do not depart P. Ph. 
916, spa ökws uñ cev droorjcovra beware lest they revolt from thee Hat. 3. 36. 

b. Verbs of fearing, and take uý (uh o9) or mws uh (2230) with the i 
tive (or optative): 

ópüre ph máÓcpev take cave lest we suffer X.C.4.1.15, duddrrov érus ph... els 
tobvavrloy €hOns be on your guard lest you come to the opposite X. M. 3. 6. 16, 
dromrevouev . . . buds wh od koiwwol ámofi$re we suspect that you will not prove 
impartial 'T. 8.53, brorretoas uh rv Ovyarépa Xéyot, pero krh. suspecting that he 
meant his daughter, he asked, etc. X. C. 5.2.9. So with a past indicative (2233). 


OBJECT CLAUSES WITH VERBS OF FEARING 


2221. Object clauses after verbs of fear and caution are intro- 
duced by uý that, lest (Lat. ne), wy ob that . . . not, lest . . . not (Lat. 
ut = ne non). 

a. uy clauses denote a fear that something may or might happen; uh o? 
clauses denote a fear that something may not or might not happen. Observe 
that the verb is negatived by où and not by uý, which expresses an apprehension 
that the result will take place. uý is sometimes, for convenience, translated by 
whether ; but it is not an indirect interrogative in such cases. 


2222. The construction of uý after verbs of fearing has been developed from 
an earlier coórdinate construction in which 4j was not a conjunction (that, lest) 
but a prohibitive particle. Thus, deldw uh re rá0mow (A 470) I fear lest he may 
suffer. aught was developed from I fear+ may he not suffer aught (1802) ; 
$uAakd é ris . . . EaTtw, wh Móxos eloéOyoe wordy (O 521) but let there be a 
guard, lest an ambush enter the city, where the clause uh — elaéX0gc. meant origi- 
nally may an ambush not enter. Here uñ expresses the desire to avert some- 
thing (negative desire). 

a. When uý had become a pure conjunction of subordination, it was used 
even with the indicative and with the optative with dy. Some scholars regard 
uý with the indicative as standing for dpa uh (hence an indirect interrogative). 
Observe that the character of uý after verbs of fearing is different from that in 
final clauses, though the construction is the same in both cases. 


2223. For the use of the subjunctive, without a verb of fearing, with uh, 
see 1801, 1802; with uh o? see 1801, with o? uA see 1804. 

2224. Verbs and expressions of fear are: hoPotpar, SéSouga, or Séta, rapfló,. 
Tpó and mébpika (mostly poetical); Bewvós cipi, Seuvóv tori, Béog ég T, oflepós 
elpt, boBepóv éort, etc. 
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a. Sometimes it is not actual fear that is expressed but only apprehension, 
anxiety, suspicion, etc. These are the verbs and expressions of caution: ókvà; 
à0opà, driers, åmioriāv Éy o (rapexw), bromredw, evOdpotpar, aloyvopor (rare), 
«(v8Uvós icri, mporSokiā tori. Here belong also, by analogy, 6p4, ckoTó, 
évvod, ebAaPodpar, ópovrito, $vA&rro (-ouar), which admit also the construction 
of verbs of effort (2210 b). 


I. FEAR RELATING TO THE FUTURE 


2225. Object clauses after verbs of fear and caution take the 
subjunctive after primary tenses, the optative (or subjunctive, 2226) 
after secondary tenses. 

poBodpar pi) yéryros T fear it may happen. 

poBodpat py od yama, I fear it may not happen. 

epoBotpny pay yévovro (ot yevytat) T feared it might happen. 

éQoffoópav pi] où yévorro (regularly yévgrox) I feared it might not happen. 

8éBowa ph . . . eria dpe0a ris olkade 6503 I am afraid lest we may forget the 
way home X. A. 3. 2. 25, operar ph. . . Ta Écxara má6g he is afraid lest he 
suffer the severest punishment X. C. 8.1. 22, ppovritw ph kp&rio Tov J poi cuyay I am 
thinking that it may prove (2228) best for me to be silent X. M. 4. 2. 39, @ecay 
ol “EdAnves uj mposáyorev mpds Td képas Kal . . . adrods caraxdpear the Greeks were 
seized with fear lest they might advance against their fani aud cut them down 
X. A. 1. 10. 9, 8é8quue». wh où Béßarot Fre we fear you are not to be depended on 
T.3. 57, où roĝro 6é8ouka, wh ook zxw 8 re 8G éxdory Tay diNav . . . GANG pi] ook 
¿xo ixavods ols 8G I am afraid not that I may not have enough (lit. anything) to 
give to each of my friends, but that I may not have enough friends on whom to 
bestow my gifts X. A. 1.7. T. 

a. The aorist is very common after uj. After secondary tenses Hom. usually 
has the optative. 

b. u où with the optative is rare and suspicious (X. A. 3. 5. 3). 


2226. After secondary tenses, the subjunctive presents the fear 
vividly, i.e. as it was conceived by the subject. Cp. 2197. 

EpoBodyro uñ rı máðy they feared lest she might (may) meet with some accident 
X.S.2.11, epoBHOnoar ph xal éri épâs Ó evparós xwpjon they became fearful that 
the army might (may) advance against themselves too T. 2. 101. So when the 
fear extends up to the present time: égoßńðnv . . . xal viv TeÜopófimua. ph Tuves 
indy ávyvotsccl pe I was struck with fear and even now Iam in a state of agita- 
tion lest some of you may disregard me Aes. 2.4, The vivid use of subjunctive 
is common in the historians, especially Thucydides. 


2227. The optative after a primary tense is rare and suspected 
(I 245, Hdt. 7.103, S. Aj. 279). 


2228. The subjunctive and optative after mj (or (mes pij) may 
denote what may prove to be an object of fear (future ascertainment). 
dédouKa uh pw rov 7 I am afraid lest it prove to be best S. Ant. 1114, &óevcav 
ph Nórra Tis . . . piv épmrenr kot they feared lest some madness might prove to 
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have fallen upon us X. A.5.7.26. The aorist subjunctive refers to the past in 
Selüowa . . . pý ce wapeiry I fear it may prove that she beguiled thee A555; cp. 
K 99, > 216, w 491 (after ópà). 


2229. The future is rare with verbs of fearing after pý. 


PoPotuar 8& ph revas hõoväs HSovais edphooper evarrlas and T apprehend that we 
shall find some pleasures opposite to other pleasures P. Phil.13a. So with verbs 
of caution: Opà wh woddAGy ékáeTrQ hudy xewàv ehec. sec to it lest each one of 
us may have need of many hands X. C. 4. 1.18. , 

a. The future optative seems not to occur except in X.H. 6.4.27, X. M. 
1.2. 7, P. Euth. 15 d. 


2230. rws uý with the subjunctive or optative is sometimes used 
instead of uý after verbs of fear and caution to imply fear that some- 
thing will happen. 

où pope? . . . ömws wh ávóciov mpüyua Tvyxávps wpdtrwyv; are you not afraid 
that you may chance to be doing an unholy deed ? P. Eth. 4 e, hõéws y &v (Opé- 
Yai Toy &ávópa), ei wh PoBoluny dws wh èr abróv ue rpámovro I should gladly keep 
the man if I did not fear lest he might turn against me X.M.2.9.3; see also 
2220 b. i i 


2231. ómes py with the future indicative (as after verbs of effort) 
is sometimes used instead of uý with the subjunctive. 


bédorKa ömws ph . . . &váykm yevioerat (v. l. yévqrac) I fear lest a necessity may 
arise D. 9. 75. The future optative occurs once (1.17.22). On uh or grws pý 
with verbs of caution, see 2220 a. 


2232. The potential optative with dv is rarely used after ní. 


dedidres wh Karadvdein ày (Mss. karaAvOciqcav) ó Əñuos fearful lest the people 
should be put down L.13.51. The potential use is most evident when an opta- 
tive occurs in the protasis: ei é rives QoBoÜvrai uy uarala dv yévorro aury 4) kaTa- 
oxeuy, ef móħepos eyepGein, ivvonsárw dri «rh. if some are afraid that this condition 
of things may prove vain, if war should arise, let them (him) consider that, ete. 
X. Vect. 4. 41. 


Ill. FEAR RELATING TO THE PRESENT OR PAST 


2233. Fear that something actually és or was is expressed by pj 
with the indicative (negative u? od). 

8éSowa . . . ph mNyyGv deer I fear that you need a beating Ar. Nub. 493, ¿XN 
8pa wh walfwv ÉNeyev but have a care that he was not speaking in jest P. Th. 145 b, 
poBoducda uh duporépev dua fuaprükauey we are afraid that we have failed of both 
objects at once 'T. 8. 53, dpGre uh oùk éuol . . . mportxe: Abyor Sodvac have a care lest 
it does not rest with me to give an account And. 1. 103. 

a. Contrast PoPoduar uà adnOés dori I fear that it is true with popoðuar uh 
4808s I fear it may prove true (2228). 

b. The aorist occurs in Homer : dSeldw uh öh mávra Ged vguepréa ebrev I fear 
that all the goddess said was true e 300. 


" 
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OTHER CONSTRUCTIONS WITH VERBS OF FEARING 


2234. In Indirect Questions. — Here the ideas of fear and doubt are joined. 
Thus, $ófos ef mela Séarorvay ¿ny (direct reisw; 1916) T have my doubts whether 
Ishall (can) persuade my mistress E. Med. 184, rhv 6eóv 8 ömws Adbw dédorKa 
(direct rôs Xá8o ; 1805) Z am fearful how I shall escape the notice of the goddess 
E. I. T. 905, déd0cna 6 re dmokpwoÜua. I am afraid what to answer P. Th. 195 c. 


2235. In Indirect Discourse with ¿s (rarely érws) that. — Verbs of fearing 
may have the construction of verbs of thinking and be followed by a dependent 
statement. This occurs regularly only when the expression of fear is negatived. 
Thus, dvdpds 86 T) Üvyarpl wh PoBod ws årophoes do not fear that you will be at a 
loss for a husband for your daughter X.C.5.2.12. Here pý or érws ph would 
be regular. With ws the idea is fear, thinking that. 


2236. With Š= (ds) Causal. — éQofetro bri dd Aids... Tb Boap edbxer airG 
elvac he was afraid because the dream seemed to him to be from Zeus X. A. 
3.1.12. 


2237. With a Causal Participle. — otre rhv ákpómoÀuy . . . rpodiods édoffj65 
nor was he terrified at having betrayed the Acropolis Lyc. 17. 


2238. With the Infinitive. — Verbs of fearing often take an object infini- 
tive (present, future or aorist) with or without the article ; and with or without 
uh (2741). Thus, poBycerar ddixetv he will be afraid to injure X. C. 8. 1. 15, où 
poBovucba éracowcerbar we are not afraid that we shall be beaten T. 5. 105 (the 
future infinitive is less common than uý with the subjunctive), dudarréuevos TÓ 
Narfoal ria (= uh Nvrjew) taking care to offend no one D. 18. 258, épvA&taro uh 
dios "yevéc bai he took precautions not to become an object of distrust X. Ag. 8. 5. 

a. With the articular infinitive, PoBodpa:, etc. means simply 7 fear; with the 
infinitive without the article, $ogoUua: commonly has the force of hesitate, feel 
repugnance, etc. Cp. poPotyar adixetv and poßoðuar wh abdixetv; I fear to do 
wrong (and do not do it); poBotyor rà dédixety I fear wrong-doing (in general, 
by myself or by another), like $ooUuat rhv dduxtay. 

2239. With dore of Result (after a verb of caution).— qv obv ZOwper én’ 
airods mply pudratacba wore wh AnpOjvae if then we move against them before 
they take precautions (so as) not to be caught X.A.7.3.365. 


CAUSAL CLAUSES 


2240. Causal clauses are introduced by dri, Oir, Owmep. because, 
ézel, éredy, dre, ómóre since, ds as, since, because. The negative is oi. 

a. Also by poetic otwexa (= of évexa) and ó8oóveka (= örov veka) because, 
côre since (poetic and Ionic; also temporal), and by brov since (Hdt, 1. 68, X.C. 
8.4.91, L 4. 186). Homer has 6 or Š ve because. 

b. és frequently denotes a reason imagined to be true by the principal sub- 
ject and treated by him as a fact (2241). om often follows 6:4 robro, dA 
Tó0e, ék robrov, rovro. Sur. Stands for 61a roSro, öre Öre and ómóre usually 
mean when (cp. cwm); as causal conjunctions they are rare, as öre rolvvv Tote’ 
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ovr «s Exe since then this is the case, D. 1. 1, xaNerà . . . rà mapóvra ómór dvip dv 
orparnyar Towtrwy cTepóueÑa the present state of affairs is difficult since we are 
deprived of such generals X. A. 3.2.2. Causal öre, temporal öre rarely, can 
begin a sentence. When they approach the meaning if, öre and ómóre take uh. 
In Attic prose inscriptions émeí is rare, sór. does not occur, and àv Éveka is 
generally used for àiómep. 


2241. Causal clauses denoting a fact regularly take the indicative 
after primary and secondary tenses. 

émel 98 buets où Boúkec0e oupropever Oa, ávávykm 5 ii $ Ups wpoddvra +Q Kipov 
girdle xpioGa kr, but since you do not wish to continue the march with me, I 
must either retain the friendship of Cyrus by renouncing you, ete. X. A. 1.3.5, 
88 é(jAecas djuüs ùs Tods ev [Nous . . . ef moc Suvdpeba . . ., 0dde ra ourws 
¿xet but as to that which has excited your envy of us, our supposed ability (lit. 
because, as you think, we are able) to benefit our friends, not even ts this so X. Hi. 
6.12, ériyxave yap ép üpátus mopevóuevos didrt érérporo for he happened to be 
riding on a wagon from the fact that he had been wounded X. A. 2.2.14. 


2242. But causal clauses denoting an alleged or reported reason 
(implied indirect discourse, 2622) take the optative after secondary 
tenses. 

(oi ' A8nvator) roy IlepukMéà. éxdxcfov bri orparnyos àv obr éretd-yor the Athenians 
reviled Pericles on the ground that, though he was general, he did not lead them 
out T.2.21, elxe Aéyew . . . ws Aakeðaimóvior Sid ToÜro moXeuñcetay abrots Ori oük 
Cehhoaer- yer “Aynorhdou &Aetv èr aùróv Pelopidas was able to say that the Lace- 
daemonians had made war upon them (the Thebans) for the reason that they 
had not been willing to march against him (the King of Persia) with Agesilaus 
X. H. 7.1. 34. 


2243. Cause may be expressed also by the unreal indieative with 
dy or the potential optative with dv. 

¿mel Sid y us adrods mát dy drodwreTe since you would long ago have per- 
ished had it depended on yourselves D. 18. 49, Séouar ov cov mapapeîvar uiv’ ws 
eye où àv évós 40iov dxovoayu d) cod accordingly I beg you to stay with us; 
because there is no one (in my opinion) to whom I should more gladly listen 
than to you P. Pr. 336 d. 


2244. érei may introduce a coórdinate command (imperative S. El. 352, 
potential optative, P. G.474 b), wish (S. O. T. 661), or question (S. O. T. 390). 
Cp. the use of dere, 2275. Sometimes, with the indicative, ére( has the force of 
although (P. 8. 187 a). —A causal clause may have the value of yáp with a codr- 
dinate main clause. So often in tragedy with ws in answers (S. Aj. 39; cp. X. C. 
4.2,25). — A clause with öre, apparently introducing a consequence, may give 
the reason for a preceding question (A 32). 


2245. Cause may also be expressed by a relative clause (2555), by 
a participle (2064, 2085, 2086), by 7o or &à rò with the infinitive 
(2033, 2034 b). 


2246. ei or e'rep, when it expresses the real opinion of the writer or speaker, 
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may have a causal force, as ¿yà .. . #Oonar pèr Og dpdv Tipdpuevos, c'rep üvpwmós 
el. I am pleased at being honoured by you, since (lit. if indeed) I am a man 
X. A. 6. 1.26. 


2247. Many verbs of emotion state the cause more delicately 
with ei (é&y) if as a mere supposition than by ór. The negative is uj 
OF ov. 


a. So with dyavaxra am indignant, uyapar am content, atoyxpov ¿oru it is a 
shame, aicytvopar am ashamed, &x0opac take hard, Sevdv ¿sz it is & shame, 
Savoy oropa am indignant, Bavpátw am astonished, péphopar blame, dove 
am jealous, etc. The if clause is usually indicative, sometimes an unreal indica- 
tive, a subjunctive, or a potential optative. Thus, Gavydtw ef gQ Bondjcere ptr 
abrois I am surprised if you will not help yourselves X. H. 2.3. 58, dyaraxrS ei 
odTwat à vod uh olbs r eiu elrely I am grieved that I am thus unable to say what 
I mean P. Lach. 194 a, óewóv otoípevoc ef rods ér«fiovAeovras av Td wrANBEr us 
elcovra. indignant that they could not discover those who were plotting against 
their commons 'T. 6.60, droroy àv eln, ef wndev uév euod Aéyorros aùrol Bo&re riv 
éruvuplav T Óv Épyav ..., e400 dé Adyorros ércddAyabe, kal uj yevouérvgs uév kploews 
wept ToU wpdyuaros Hrw dv, yeyovbros 5é Ehéyxou dropevéerar it would be absurd if, 
when I say nothing, you shout out the name of what he has done, but when I do 
speak, you forget it; and absurd if, while he should have been condemned when 
no investigation was instituted concerning the matter, he should yet get off now 
when the proof has been given Aes. 1.85 (cp. 2904 b), uh Oavuátere Š dv re palyw- 
pa Aéywr do not be surprised if I seem to say something Y, Ep. 6. 7, répas X&yeis, el 
... 00k à> Sbvawro Aa0ctv it is a marvel you are telling if they could be un- 
detected P. Men. 91 d. 


b. After a past tense we have either the form of direct discourse or the opta- 
tive, as in indirect discourse. Thus, ¿0aúuatoy et ri eer Tis xpHoacOar TG Ayo 
avrot I kept wondering if any one could deal with his theory P.Ph. 95a, éretrev 

. às Betvby eln el ó wey... HavOlas droxpivduevos ovrws . . . peyaħóyūxos *yévovro he 
added that it was a shame if a man who played the role of Xanthias should 
prove himself so noble minded Aes. 2. 157, @xripov el &àkócowro they pitied them 
in case they should be captured X. A. 1.4.7 (cp. 2622 a). Sometimes the con- 
struction used after a primary tense is retained after a secondary tense (X. C. 
4. 8.3). 


2248. These verbs admit also the construction with dr. 


uù Oaupdgere ór. xaNers pépw do not be surprised that I take tt hard X. A. 
1.8.3, ¿0aóua toy brs Küpos ore &XNov wéurer... ore aóràs $alvovro (implied 
indirect discourse) they were surprised that Cyrus neither sent some one else nor 
appeared himself 2.1.2, Hkouev d'yamQvres Ort Trà copara Secwodueda we have 
reached here, content that we have saved our lives 5.5.18. The construction 
with érè rọ and the infinitive (2033b) also occurs: (Lwxpirys) é0avuájero 
¿ml T@+.. ebkóAws tjv Socrates was admired because he lived contentedly 
X. M.4.8.2. 


a. dri after verbs of emotion really means that, not because. 
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RESULT CLAUSES (CONSECUTIVE CLAUSES) 


2249. A clause of result denotes a consequence of what is stated 
in the principal clause. 


2250. Result clauses are introduced by the relative word dove 
(rarely by as) as, that, so that. In the principal clause the demon- 
strative words oures thus, rovodros such, roco0ros so great, are often 
expressed. wove is from ós and the connective ré which has lost its 
meaning. 

a. To a clause with ovrws, etc. Herodotus sometimes adds a clause either 
with ré or without a connective, where Attic would employ ¿ce ; cp. 3. 12. 


2251. There are two main forms of result clauses: dare with the 
infinitive and dere with a finite verb. With the infinitive, the nega- 
tive is generally uý; with a finite verb, od. On the use in indirect 
discourse and on irregularities, see 2759. 


2252. Consecutive ws occurs almost always with the infinitive (chiefly in 
Herodotus, Xenophon, Aeschylus, and Sophocles); with a finite verb occasion- 
ally in Herodotus and Xenophon. With the infinitive, the orators and Thu- 
cydides (except 7.34) have dare. 


2253. Consecutive dere (ws) with a finite verb does not occur in Homer, 
who uses coórdination instead (ep. 9€ in A10). Two cases of ðs re occur with 
the infinitive (I 42; ¢21 may mean and so), where the infinitive might stand 
alone, since Homer uses the infinitive to denote an intended or possible result. 


2254. A clause with wore and the infinitive is merely added to the 
clause containing the main thought in order to explain it. | The con- 
sequence is stated without any distinction of time and only with 
difference of stage of action. 

a. Since the infinitive expresses merely the abstract verbal idea, its use with 
Gere (as with mpi») outside of indirect discourse cannot explicitly denote a fact. 
By its datival nature (1969), the infinitive is simply a complement to, or expla- 
nation of, the governing word. &ere is one of the means to reinforce this explana- 
tory office of the infinitive. The origin of its use is suggested by the comparison 
with dcos sufficient for, otos capable of (2003) and the infinitive, which was not 
originally dependent on these words. 


2255. A clause with dove and a finite verb contains the main 
thought, and is often so loosely connected with the leading verb as to 
be practically independent and coordinate. dere may thus be simply 
introductory and take any construction found in an independent sen- 
tence. The consequence expresses distinctions of time and stage 
of action. I 


2256. Result may also be expressed by relative clauses (2556). 
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DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ócTe WITH THE INDICATIVE AND ógrc WITH 
THE INFINITIVE 


2257. A clause of result with dere stating that something actually 
occurred as a fact must be expressed by the indicative. 


2258. A clause of result with dore stating that something may 
occur in consequence of an intention, tendency, capacity, and in gen- 
eral in consequence of the nature of an object or action, is regularly 
expressed by the infinitive. When a consequence is stated without 
affirming or denying its actual occurrence, the infinitive is in place. 
The infinitive may therefore denote a fact, but does not explicitly 
state this to be the case; and is, in general, permissible in all cases 
where the attainment of the result is expected, natural, or possible, 
and its actual occurrence is not emphasized; as it is emphasized by 
the indicative. l 


a. &cre with the infinitive does not state a particular fact. The infinitive is 
preferred in clauses containing or implying a negative. dere with the indicative 
is preferred after eis roro ijke: and like phrases when affirmative (cp. 2265, 2266, 
2274). 


2259. This difference may be illustrated by examples. 

exw rpijpes bore ¿Net TO exelywy otov T have triremes (so as) to catch their ves- 
sel X. A. 1.4.8 (dere eiNov would mean so that I caught with an essentially differ- 
ent meaning), mávras otro diariels bore aór@ eivai Pldrovs treating all in such a 
manner that they should be his friends X. A. 1. 1.6 (an intended result, 2267), 
ovrw Dikkeuuat Of bu,Qy ws o006 Octmvor Éxc ¿y rH épavroü xópe I am treated by you 
in such a manner that I cannot even sup in my own country X. H. 4.1.33 (a 
fact), dore rdpodoyv wy elvat mapà múpyov, KAQ öt abrav pérwv choqay so that it 
was impossible to pass by the side of a tower, but the guards went through the 
middle of them T. 8. 21, xpavyhy woddjy émolouy kaXoÜvres dAAHAOUS doe Kal rois 
modeplovs dxovery * dare ot uév éyyórara Tov moXeulov kal Epvyov they made a loud 
noise by calling each other so that even the enemy could hear ; consequently thosé 
of the enemy who were nearest actually fled X. A.2.2.17. Here the fact that 
some of the enemy fied is proof that they actually heard the cries; but the 
Greek states merely that the noise was loud enough to be heard. Had the 
clause ócre ... ëpvyov not been added, we could only have inferred that 
the noise was heard. 


ócTe (RARELY éS) WITH THE INFINITIVE 


2260. The infinitive with dere denotes an anticipated or possible 
result; but the actual occurrence of the result is not stated, and is to 
be inferred only. The negative is uý, but od is used when the wore 
clause depends on a clause itself subordinate to a verb of saying or 
thinking (2269). Op. 2159. 
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a. Gore with the infinitive means as to, so as to; but with a subject neces- 
sary in English it inust often be translated by so tAat. 


2261. The infinitive with dere is usually present or aorist, rarely perfect 
(e.g. D. 18. 257). The future is common only in indirect discourse (D. 19. 72). 


2262. dare (ôs) with the infinitive is used when its clause serves 
only to explain the principal clause. Thus, 


2263. (I) After expressions denoting ability, capacity, or to effect 
something. 

Tohha mpayuara mapetxov ol BdpBapo.. . . éNaópol yap Roar, Gare kal éyyidev 
pevyoures dnopedyew the barbarians caused great annoyance; for they were so 
nimble that they could escape even though they made off after they had ap- 
proached quite near X. A. 4.2.27, ó worauós rocoüros Bddos ws unde rà Sdpara 
bmepéxew the river of such a depth that the spears could not even project 
above the surface 3.5.7 (on rocoÜros ócos etc. see 2003), rocaórqv kpavytv . . . 
érolnoav ore . . . roUs Takidpxous ¿N0ety they made such an uproar as to bring 
the taxiarchs D. 54. 5. 

a. The idea of effecting may be unexpressed: (KAéapxos) #Xauyey éml rods 
Mévwvos dor’ ¿kelvous écmemMix0au.. Clearchus advanced against the soldiers of 
Menon so (i.e. by so doing he brought it about) that they were thoroughly fright- 
ened X.4.1.6.18; cp. 2207. Several verbs of effecting take dere when the 
result is intended and where the simple infinitive is common (2267 b). 


2264. (IT) After a comparative with 7 than. 

hoGovro ajróv eharrw Éxovra öúvapıv $ bore rods pldous dperety they perceived 
that he possessed too little power to benefit his friends X. H.4. 8.28, ol dxovriaral 
Bpaxdrepa Axbyrifov d) ws é&kveio0a. rv adevüorgr àv the javelin throwers hurled 
their javelins too short a distance to reach the slingers X.A.9.3.7. After a com- 
parative, ws is as common as wore. 

a. Gore may here be omitted s xpelocov’ $ $épew kaxá evils too great to be 
endured E. Hec. 1107. 

b. On positive adjectives with a comparative force, see 1063. 


` 2265. (III) After a principal clause that is negatived. 


ovd« Éxopev áp'yópuov Gore &yopáfew Tà érirjicca we have no money (so as) to 
buy provisions X. A. 1.9.5, oddels mómor. els rosor ávaibclás ádikero Dore TotoÜ- 
roy Ti TohuAoaL mowy NO one ever reached such a degree of shamelessness as to 
dare to do anything of the sort D. 21. 62 (cp. 2258 a). Here are included ques- 
tions expecting the answer no: rls ovrws €or dewds Aéyery Gore ce mesar; who is 
so eloquent as to persuade you? X..A.2.5.15. After negative (as after com- 
parative, 2264) clauses, the infinitive is used, since there would be no reason 
for the écre clause if the action of the principal clause did not take place. But 
the indicative occurs occasionally (L. 13. 18, Ant. 5. 43). 


2266. (IV) After a principal clause that expresses a condition. 


el uù eis roÜro uarias ddixduny Gore émiUügetv . . , moXNots udxerOa if T had not 
reached such a degree of madness as to desire to contend with many L. 3. 29 (cp. 
2258 a). 
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2267. (V) To express an intended result, especially after a verb 
of effecting, as roi, duamparropar, etc. 

wav wowtow Sore Slknv py óva, they use every effort (so as) to avoid being 
punished P.G.479 c, Bup8épàs . . . cuvésmwv ds ph dwrecbar THs kápjos TÓ vdwp 
they stitched the skins so that the water should not touch the hay X. A.1. 5. 10. 

a. The infinitive here expresses only the result, while the idea of purpose 
comes only from the general sense and especially from the meaning of the lead- 
ing verb. tva uq in the above examples would express only purpose. 

b. A clause of intended result is often used where rws might occur in an 
object clause after a verb of effort (2211); as pnxavas ebphooper Öar és TÒ way CE 
rove dmaXAátai móvov we will find means (so as) to free thee entirely from these 
troubles A. Eum. 82. The infinitive alone, denoting purpose, is here more usual. 


2268. (VI) To state a condition or a proviso (on condition. that, 
provided that). 

ordre uiv dv xphuar Zdwxe Brio loys dor’ exe Qpebv Philistides would have 
given a large sum on condition of his holding Oreus D. 18.81, óriexvoüvro dare 
¿kmet they gave their promise on the condition that they should sail out X. A. 
5.6.26. On condition that is commonly expressed by èp ó or èp Gre (2279) 
with or without a preceding ¿ri rovry. 


2269. A result clause with dere and the indicative, dependent 
on an infinitive in indirect discourse, and itself quoted, takes 
the infinitive, and usually retains the negative of the direct 
.form. I 

É$acay rods orparidras els ToÜro 7pvófjs edOeiv dor’ obk €0édew artverv, ei ph dvOo- 
oplas ety they said that the soldiers reached such a degree of daintiness as to be 
unwilling to drink wine unless it had a strong bouquet X. H. 6.2.6 (direct: 
ore ob HOedov arívew, With où retained in indirect discourse). See also 2270 b. 

So even when the principal verb takes ór., as évvonodtw Urt ovrws Hin Tore 
wbppw THs prixlas fjv dor . . . obK Av morr Verepov rereuvr joa Tov Blov let him 
consider that he was then so far advanced in years that he would have died soon 
afterwards X. M. 4. 8. 1. i 

a. The future infinitive here represents the future indicative: olera: Djs els 
rocotrov ednGelas Hdn wpoPeBnkévar ore kal Tara dvareOhoerbar he thinks that 
you have already reached such a degree of simplicity as to aliow yourselves to be 
persuaded even of this Aes.3. 256. Outside of indirect discourse, the future 
infinitive with dere is rare (yerpoer bar D. 16. 4, eleec0a. D. 29. 5). 

b. gore with the optative in indirect discourse is very rare (X. H. 8. 5. 23, 
I. 17. 11). 


2270. dv with the infinitive expressing possibility, and represent- 
ing either a potential indicative or a potential optative, occasionally 
follows ¿ore (as). 

a. Not in indirect discourse: xai pot of ĝeol oUr«s êv rots lepots éojunvar Gore kat 
lBuórq» àv yravar (= ldudbrys ëyrw &rv or yroly čv) bri THs povapx las dréxer bal pe det 
and the gods declared to me so clearly in the sacrifices that even a common man 
could understand that I must keep aloof from sovereignty X.A.6,1. 91, & TQ 
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opare? Hin “couai ws umóëy ay ere kakóv mabey (= ovdev ay ere málom) I shall 
soon be safe from suffering any further evil X.C.8.7.27. The difference in 
meaning is very slight between the construction with the potential optative and 
that with the infinitive with & representing the potential optative. 

N. — Rarely in other cases. Thus, rà 52 évràs ovrws éxalero ore... 
Hõra àv és vwp VUxpóv cs aùroùs pirre (= Eppirrov, 2304) but their inter- 
nal parts were inflamed to such a degree that they would have been most glad 
to throw themselves into cold water (had they been permitted) ‘T.2.49. 

b. In indirect discourse: Gp ody Soxe? T ÜuQv óNvyópus ovros éxew xpynudrwr 
Nixóümuos dove mapaNureiv (= mapéNurev) dv ri Tv rotoórwv; does it seem to any 
one of you that Nicodemus so despised money that he would have neglected any 
agreement of the sort ? Is. 9. 87. 


2271. wore is often used with the infinitive when the infinitive 
without dere is regular or more common. 

a. So with many verbs, especially of will or desire. Thus, Émewav robs ' Að- 
vatous Gore eayaryety ék 1lóNov Meconvious they prevailed upon the Athenians (so 
as) to withdraw the Messenians from Pylus T. 5. 35, dendévres . . . éxdorwy lla 
Gere pydloarbat Tov móXeuov having begged each privately (so as) to vote for the 
war 1. 119, érolnoa wore détar rovTw TOÔ mpds uè moÀéuou Tabcacbar T brought it 
about so that it seemed best to him to desist from warring against me X. A.1.6.6. 

N. — Such verbs are: dréxoua:, Sdouar ask, diarpérrouar, diddoxw, Suka, 
dvvauar, é0€No, epyw, éhrlda rid xo, émayyéddrouat, émalpo, exw am able, 
Béopardy rh rim ixvetrar, a phrase with xaGlorapat, tvyxwpd, mapadldwp, mel0o 
(and mapackevá gw = welOw), réptxa, roid, mpobtpoluar, mporpérouat,. óuNdTrouat 
(2289), ynglgomau. 

b. When the infinitive is the subject : mávv yáp por éuédnoer Sore eiðévar Sor tt 
concerned me exceedingly to know X. C. 0. 8. 19. 

N.—So with for, yiyverat, etc., 0ófav when it was decreed, cuvéBy (Thuc.), 
evvémirTe, avrjvewe (Hdt.), mposhke. Cp. 1985. 

c. With adjectives, especially such as are positive in form but have a com- 
parative force and denote a deficiency or the like (1063) ; as quets yap ere véot 
Gore TogoÜroy mpayya diehéoGae for we are still too young to decide so important a 
matter P.Pr.914 b. So with ¿ë,órms, ddlyos, Ux pós, yépov ; and with ixavds, &ĝú- 
varos (and with dtvac@ac). 


2272. On the absolute infinitive with és (less often with dere) 
see 2012. 


@ore (09) WITH A FINITE VERB 


2273. Any form used in simple sentences may follow dere (rarely 
és) with a finite verb. dere has no effect on the mood of a finite 
verb. 

a. és is found especially in Xenophon. 

2274. dere so that with the indicative states the actual result of 


the action of the leading verb. This is especially common in narra- 
tive statements with the aorist tense. The negative is ot. 
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énimimres xibv ämheros dore dméxpuye Kal rà daha kal robs ávOpómovs an 
dmmense amount of snow fell so that it buried both the arms and the men X. A. 
4. 4. 11, els rocobror UBpews Abov Sar” Érewar bas £Xabvew abróv they reached such 
a pitch of insolence that they persuaded you to expel him 1. 16. 9 (ep. 2258 a), 
obre ckuibs el... dat’ où Dóvacat KTA. are you so stupid that you are not able, 
etc. D.18.120 (of a definite fact; with uh BóvacÓa. the meaning would be so 
stupid as not to be able, expressing a characteristic). So after the locution 
Tocoórov déw, as rocoórov déw Tepl TOv ph mporqkóvrov ikavós elvar éyerv, Gore 
BéBoua Krh. I am so far from able to speak about that which does not refer to 
my case that I fear, ete. T.17.1. as is very rare: vouifeo ovr «s Éxeiw ws ámocTíj- 
corra. abrod ai wonders I consider that it is the case that the cities will revolt from 
him X. H. 6. 1. 14. 

a. So when dere introducing an independent sentence practically has the 
force of ov, rolvyy, rovyapody and so therefore, consequently. Thus kal eis pèr 
rhv bo repalàv oùx djkev ` üo ol “EXXnves ¿@épóvr.toy and on the next day he did not 
come; consequently the Greeks were anzious X. A.2.9.25. Cp. 2275. This use 
appears sometimes with the infinitive: örr ¿uë éuaurdv dvepwrar and so T kept 
asking myself P. A. 22 e. 


2275. With an imperative, a hortatory or prohibitory subjune- 
tive, or an interrogative verb, a clause with dere is coórdinate rather 
than subordinate, and dere has the force of xoi outs. 

dare Odppe. and so be not afraid X.C. 1.3.18, Gere . . . uh avpdons and so 


do not wonder P.Phae.274 a, Gore wader tcacw; and so how do they know? 
p. 29. 41. 


2276. deve (ds) occurs rarely with the participle (instead of the 
infinitive) by attraction to a preceding participle (And. 4. 20, X.C.T. 
5.46, D. 10. 40, 58. 23). 


2277. dore (ós) may be used with a past tense of the indicative 
with dy (potential indicative and unreal indicative). 

rowôróv ri émolqcev ùs mâs àv Eyrw ore dopévn "jkovee she made a movement so 
that every one could recognize that she heard the music with pleasure X. S. 9.3, 
kareQalvero wavra alter Gore oùk àv Zrabev abróv dpudpevos ò KNéwy TQ oTpaTe 
everything was clearly visible from tt, so that Cleon could not have escaped his 
notice in setting out with his force T. 5. 6. 


2278. dove (ós) is used rarely with the optative without dv (by 
assimilation to a preceding optative) and with the potential optative 
with dv. 

el ris THY yuvatka THY oHY ovre Qepameúcecey wore pihet airhy paddov Tovíceiev 
éavrdv Ñ cé KTA. if some one should pay such attention to your wife as to make 
her love him better than yourself X. C. 5.5. 30 (cp. 2960), rozoúrou Seis éhéov Teds 
kos elvat Gore piondelys àv Sixasdrar’ åvôpórwv you are so far unworthy of com- 
passion that you would be detested most justly of all men D. 91.49, as áv X. Ag. 
6.7, X. C. 1. 5. 87, 1. 5.81. 
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CLAUSES WITH éj à AND éf Te INTRODUCING A PROVISO 


2279. è$ and èp dre on condition that, for the purpose of take the 
infinitive or (less often) the future indicative, and may be introduced, 
in the principal clause, by the demonstrative ¿z¿ rovro. Negative u. 

alpeÜévres é@ Gre avyypáyos vóuovs having been chosen for the purpose of com- 
piling laws X. H. 2.3.11, %pacav ámobócew (rods vexpods) é¢ Q wh kalew ras 
olxlas the barbarians said they would surrender the dead om condition that he 
would not burn their houses X. A. 4.2.19, dienév oe, ¿ml rovrw pévrot, èp gre 
pnxérce . . . $uXocoóetv we release you, on this condition however, that you no 
longer search after wisdom P. A.99c. Future indicative: tuvéBycav é$ Gre 
étlacw ék Heħorovvýoov imósovóo: kal pndérore ériBjoovra: airs they made an 
agreement on condition that they should depart from the Peloponnesus under a 
truce and never set foot on it again T. 1. 103. z 

a. These constructions do not occur in Homer. The future indicative is used 
by Herodotus and Thucydides on the analogy of relative clauses equivalent to 
consecutive clauses. These authors also use ém? rotcde for él rovry. 


CONDITIONAL CLAUSES 


2280. A condition is a supposition on which a statement is based. 
A conditional sentence commonly consists of two clauses : 

The protasis: the conditional, or subordinate, clause, expressing a 
supposed or assumed case (if). 

The apodosis: the conclusion, or principal clause, expressing what 
follows if the condition is realized. The truth or fulfilment of the 
conclusion depends on the truth or fulfilment of the conditional 
clause. : 

a. The protasis has its name from mpóracus, lit. stretching forward, that which 
is put forward (in logic, a premiss); the apodosis, from dróóocis, lit. giving 
back, return; i.c. the resuming or answering clause. 


2281. The protasis usually precedes, but may follow, the apodosis. 


2282. The protasis is introduced by «i if. 
a. Homer has also ai, which is an Aeolic (and Doric) form. 


2283. With the subjunctive mood, eè commonly takes ¿v (Epio £ 
ke OF ef kev, not éáy). 

a. There are three forms, áv, jv, dv. édy is the ordinary form in Attic 
prose and inscriptions; ijv appears in Ionic and in the older Attie writers (the 
tragic poets and Thucydides) ; dv, generally in the later writers (sometimes to- 
gether with éáv), very rarely in Attic inscriptions. In Plato dv is commoner 
than éáv. Xenophon has all three forms. 

b. divis from el + àv, dv from 4 (another form of ei) + äv. The etymology 
of éáy is uncertain: either from Z + d» or from e + čr. 
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2284. The particle dv is used in the apodosis: (1) with the opta- 
tive, to denote possibility (cp. 1824) ; (2) with the past tenses of the 
indicative, to denote either the non-fulfilment of the condition (1786) 
or, occasionally, repetition (1790). 


2285. The apodosis may be introduced by 8é or éAAd, less often by 
abráp. See under Particles. viv óé as it is, as it was corrects a sup- 
position contrary to fact. The apodosis sometimes has róre, tore 
57, oðros (Hom. r$) comparable to Eng. then, in that case in the con- 
clusion of conditional sentences. 


2286. The negative of the protasis is uý because the subordinate 
clause expresses something that is conceived or imagined. pý nega- 
tives the conditional clause as a whole. On od adherescent in prota- 
sis, see 2698. 

The negative of the apodosis is où, in case the principal clause 
states the conclusion as a fact on the supposition that the protasis 
is true; uj, when the construction requires that negative (2689). 


2287. The indicative, subjunctive, and optative moods, and the participle 
may stand in protasis and apodosis. The imperative and infinitive may be used 
in the apodosis, The future optative is not used in conditional sentences except 
in indirect discourse. The tenses in conditional sentences, except unreal condi- 
tions, have the same force as in simple sentences. 


2288. Instead of a formal conditional sentence the two members 
may be simply coérdinated, the protasis having the form of an 
independent clause. 

opixpdy Aafé mapábevypa, kal mávra elce à PBovdroua: take an insignificant 
example, and you will know what I mean P. Th. 154¢, mpárreral v. ray iptv 
8okobvrwv cuppépew: Adwvos Aloxlyns something is going on (of a kind) that 
seems to be to your advantage. Aeschines is dumb. D. 18.198. Cp. “Take 
with you this great truth, and you have the key to Paul's writings " (Channing) ; 
* Petition me, perhaps I may forgive (Dryden). Cp. 1839. 


CLASSIFICATION OF CONDITIONAL SENTENCES 
A. CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO FORM 


2289. Conditional sentences may be classified according to form 
or function (i.e. with reference to their meaning). Classified 
according to form, all conditional sentences may be arranged with 
regard to the form of the protasis or of the apodosis. 

Protasis: e with the indicative. 

éáy (rarely eD with the subjunctive. 
ei with the optative. 

Apodosis: with dv, denoting what would (should) be or have been. 

without dv, not denoting what would (should) be or have been. 
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B. CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO FUNCTION 


2290. Greek possesses a great variety of ways to join protasis 
and apodosis, but certain types, as in English, are more common 
than others and have clear and distinct meanings. In the case of 
some of the less usual types the exact shade of difference cannot be 
aceurately known to us; as indeed to the Greeks themselves they 
were often used with no essential difference from the conventional 
types. In the following classification only the ordinary forms are 
given. 


ACCORDING TO TIME 


2291. This is the only functional distinction that characterizes all 
conditional sentences. Here are included also 2292, 2295, 2296. 


1. Present 


Protasis: a primary tense of the indicative. 
Apodosis: any form of the simple sentence. 
€i rara, motets, kaÀGs Toreis if you do this, you do well. 


2. Past 


Protasis: a secondary tense of the indicative. 

Apodosis: any form of the simple sentence. 

ei raro. roles, Karas émoíes if you were doing this, you were doing 
well, eè tadra éroincas, kaAüs éroígras tf you did this, you did well. 


‘3. Future 


a. Protasis: ¿áv with the subjunctive. 
Apodosis: any form expressing future time. 
éàv raira moms (moujogs), KadOs «oujoews if you do this, you will do 
well. 
b. Protasis: ei with the future indicative. 
Apodosis: any form expressing future time. 
ei Tatra zrouja eis, meloe if you do this, you will suffer for it. 
c. Protasis: ei with the optative. 
Apodosis: dv with the optative. 
ei tatra moroins (roujoeas), Kadds àv rovoins (sovjaeas) if you should 
(were to) do this, you would do well. 


According to Fulfilment or Non-fulfilment 


2292. Only one class of conditional sentences distinctly expresses 
non-fulfilment of the action. 
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1. Present or Past 


Protasis: ei with the imperfect indicative. 

Apodosis: dv with the imperfect indicative. 

el radra ¿moíets, ka) 2s àv ëzoíeus if you were (now) doing this, you would 
be doing well; if you had been doing this, you would have been doing well. 


2. Past 


. Protasis: ei with the aorist indicative. 

Apodosis: dy with the aorist indicative. 

e tadra émoinoas, KaAds àv éroincas if you had done this, you would 
have done well. 

N. — Greek has no special forms to show that an action is or was fulfilled, 
however clearly this may be implied by the context. Any form of conditional 
sentence in which the apodosis does not express a rule of action may refer to an 
impossibility. 


According to Particular or General Conditions 


2293. A particular condition refers to a definite act or to several 
definite acts occurring at a definite time or at definite times. 


2294, A general condition refers to any one of a series of acts 
that may occur or may have occurred at any time. 


2295. General conditions are distinguished from particular con- 
ditions only in present and past time, and then only when there is no 
implication as to the fulfilment of the action. General conditions 
have no obligatory form, as any form of condition may refer to a rule 
of action or to a particular act; but there are two common types of 
construction : 


1. Present 


Protasis: éáy with the subjunctive. 

Apodosis: present indicative. 

¿Ëy raðra mons (mowjogs), oè era if ever you do this, I always 
praise you. 


2. Past 


Protasis: e with the optative. 

Apodosis: imperfect indicative. 

el rara. rooins (moujoeis), oë émjvovv if ever you did this, I always 
praised you. 

2296. But equally possible, though less common, are: 

el Tora, moisis, oè émawG and el raîra éroíes, ve ¿m jvovy. 
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TABLE OF CONDITIONAL FORMS 
2297. In this Grammar the ordinary types of conditional sen- 


The Homeric and 


other more usual variations from the ordinary forms are mentioned 
under each class, the less usual Attic variations are mentioned in 
2355 ff. The following table shows the common usage: 


Form 


PROTASIS 


APODOSIS 


s 


PRESENT 


Simple 


Unreal 


el with present or perfect 
indicative 
el with imperfect indicative 


present or perfect indic- 
ative or equivalent 
imperfect indicative with 


üv 
present indicative or 
equivalent 


General ¿&v with subjunctive 


Simple ei with imperfect, aorist, or 
pluperfect indicative 

et with aorist or imperfect 
indicative 


el with optative 


imperfect, aorist, or plu- 
perfect indicative 

aorist or imperfect indic- 
ative with av 

imperfect indicative or 
equivalent 


Unreal 


General 


More Vivid 


Emotional 
Less Vivid 


fut. indic, or equivalent 
fut. indic. or equivalent 
av with optative 


¿áv with subjunctive 
ei with future indicative 
el with optative 


FUTURE 


PRESENT AND PAST CONDITIONS 
First Form of Conditions 
SIMPLE PRESENT AND PAST CONDITIONS 


2298. Simple present or past conditions simply state a supposition 
with no implication as to its reality or probability. The protasis 
has the indicative, the apodosis has commonly the indicative, but 
also any other form of the simple sentence appropriate to the 
thought. 

ei radta mowis, KaAdS mows if you do this, you do well. 

el ratra èrolyoas, KaAds eroinoas if you did this, you did well. 

a. This form of condition corresponds to the logical formula if this is so, 
then that is so; if this is not so, then that is not so; if A = B, then C = D. 
The truth of the conclusion depends solely on the truth of the condition, which 
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is not implied in any way. In these conditions something is supposed to be true 
only in order to draw the consequence that something else is true, 

b. The conditional clause may express what the writer knows is physically 
impossible. Even when the supposition is true according to the real opinion 
of the writer, this form of condition is employed. In such cases efrep is often 
used for ef. Both ef and «rep sometimes have a causal force (2246) ; ep. si 
quidem and quia. 

c. The simple condition is particular or general. When the protasis has ef ris 
and the apodosis a present indicative, the simple condition has a double mean- 
ing referring both to an individual case and to a rule of action. When a present 
general condition is distinctly expressed, éé with the subjunctive is used (2387.) 


2299. There are many possible combinations of present and past 
conditions with different forms of the protasis and apodosis. Protasis 
and apodosis may be in different tenses, and present and future may 
be combined. 


2300. The apodosis may be the simple indicative or any other 
form of the simple sentence appropriate to the thought. 

a. Simple Indicative: ei To0r' Eyer cards, éketvo aloxpds if this is excellent, 
that ts disgraceful Aes. 3.188, ef pév ( Acxdymids) 6eo $v, odk Hv aloxpoxepdys* 
ei 8° ale xpokepürjs, ook Hv Heo if Asclepius was the son of a god, he was not covet- 
ous; if he was covetous, he was not the son of a god P. R. 4086, ef ré Ti Mo 
|. « éyévero émudyüvoy rois "EANqot, mávrev ... peréoxopev and if any other dan- 
ger befell the Greeks, we took our share in all T. 8. 64, $ xaddv... réxvnua &pa 
kéxrnoat, eÚrep xéxrnoo in truth you do possess a noble art, if indeed you do 
possess it P. Pr. 319a, elmep ye Aüpelov ... éore wais..., obk ápaxel Tabr’ éyo 
Anpouae if indeed he is a son of Darius, I shall not gain this without a battle 
X. A. 1. 7. 9, KMéapxos ei rapa rods ópkovs thie ràs orovdds, Thy Slknv Éxev assum- 
ing that Clearchus broke the truce contrary to his oath, he has his deserts 
2.5.41, ef 5€ do ¿Ë évós jyQvos yeyévnabor, ok ¿yQ atrus but if two trials have 
been made out of one, I am not responsible Ant. 5. 85. 

b. Indicative with àv (unreal indicative, 1786) : katrori róre . . . róv ‘Trepeldny, 
elmep &X901) wou viv karwyope?, uG&XXov àv elkóres 7) TóvO. élokev and yet, if indeed 
his present charge against me is true, he would have had more reason for 
prosecuting Hyperides than he now has for prosecuting my client D. 18. 223 
Chere &» éótoxe» implies ei é5fwxev, 2303). So also an unreal indicative without 
äv, 1774: roÜro, ef kal ridda mávr’ drocrepotow . . . drododvar mpocfxey even if 
they steal everything else, they should have restored this D. 27.37. In the above 
examples each clause has its proper force. 

c. Subjunctive of exhortation or prohibition (cp. the indicative de? or xph 
with the infinitive, 1807): 80ev dé daedlropev éravéhOwper, et gor hõopévy éorly 
but let us return to the point whence we digressed, if it is agreeable to you 
P. Ph. 78 b, ei uv tore ue rovrov , . . unde dori» dvdoxnobe if you know that I 
am such aman... do not even endure the sound of my voice D.18. 10. 

d. Optative of wish (cp. the indicative &Xrígw) : kxáxu T. drodolunr, Ravblay el 
uù PAG may I perish most vilely, if Ido not love Xanthias Ar. Ran. 579. 

e. Potential optative: 6avuáfou! àv el ole0a I should be surprised if you 
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know P. Pr. 812c. The potential optative (or indicative with äv, above b) some- 
times suggests an inference (cp. the indicative doxe? and inf. with dv). Thus, el 
Bev yap roro héyouowy, dporoyolny av čywye ob karà Toórovs elvai pirwp for if they 
mean this, I must admit (it seems to me that I must admit) that I am an orator, 
but not after their style P. A. 17 b (cp. roóró yé por oxe? xaddv elvat, ef Tis 
olós T ln masdeverv dvOpdrous this seems to me a fine thing, if any one should be 
able to train men 19 e), ei yàp obrot ópBOs dméeTqo av, ipets àv ob xpedy üpxorre 
Jor if they were right in revolting, you must be wrong in holding your empire 
T. 3. 40 (cp. otx dpa xp Un&s &pxew). 

f. Imperative (cp. the indicative xededw order, ámoyopeóo forbid): et ris 
&vriXéyei, Xeyéro if any one objects, let him speak X. A. 7.8. 14. 


2301. If the protasis expresses a present intention or necessity, the 
future indicative may be used. 

el 0é kal rQ Jryeuów. mio Teócouev dv Av KÜpos G, TÍ keNóet kal Tà kpa Huty 
xehevery Kópor mpoxaradafeiv; but if we are going to trust any guide that Cyrus 
may give us, what hinders our also ordering Cyrus to occupy the heights in 
advance in our behalf ? X. A. 1.3.16, alpe sAfjkrpov, ef paxe? raise your spur if 
you mean (are going) to fight Ax. Av. 759. The future here has a modal force 
and expresses something besides futurity ; hence it is equivalent to puéAAes 
paxete bat (1959), but not to dav udxy (2323) or to et paxe? (a threat, 2328), both 
of which refer to future time. The periphrasis with uéXXc and the present or 
future infinitive is more common in prose. 


Second Form of Conditions 
PRESENT AND PAST UNREAL CONDITIONS 


2302. In present and past unreal conditions the protasis implies 
that the supposition cannot or could not be realized because contrary 
to a known fact. The apodosis states what would be or would have 
been the result if the condition were or had been realized. 


2303. The protasis has ¢ with the imperfect, aorist, or pluperfect 
indicative; the apodosis has ¿v with these past tenses. The protasis 
and apodosis may have different tenses. Unreal conditions are 
either particular or general. 


2304. The imperfect refers to present time or (sometimes) to a 
continued or habitual past act or state. The imperfect may be con- 
ative. 

ei Taira émotets, Kaos àv émoías if you were (now) doing this, you 
would be doing well, or if you had been doing this, you would have been 
doing well. 

The implied opposite is a present (AX od cow? but you are not 
doing this) or an imperfect (AX oix èroies but you were not doing this). 

The imperfect of past time emphasizes the continuance of the 
action. 
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2305. "The aorist refers to a simple occurrence in the past. 

ei raUra Émoígcas, Kahds àv émoígoas if you had done this, you would 
have done well. 

The implied opposite is an aorist (¿AX oix êroíyoas but you did not 
do this). ; i 


2306. The (rare) pluperfect refers to an act completed in past or 
present time or to the state following on such completion. 

ei radra émemoujkys, Kadds àv émemoujkgs if you kad finished doing 
this (now or on any past occasion), you would have done well. 

The implied opposite is a perfect (àAX' où wemoinxas but you have 
not done this) or a pluperfect (GAN oùx érerovjkgs but you had not done 
this). 

a. The pluperfect is used only when stress is laid on the completion of the 
act or on the continuance of the result of the act, and generally refers to present 
time. In reference to past time, the aorist is generally used instead of the 
pluperfect. I 


2307. In reference to past time, the imperfect or aorist is used according as 
either tense would be used in an affirmative sentence not conditional. The plu- 
perfect is commonly used when the perfect would have been used of present time. 


2308. In the form of the protasis and the apodosis of unreal conditions 
there is nothing that denotes unreality, but, in the combination, the unreality of 
the protasis is always, and that of the apodosis generally, implied. The past 
tenses of the indicative are used in unreal conditions referring to present time, 
because the speaker's thought goes back to the past, when the realization of the 
condition was still possible, though at the time of speaking that realization is 
impossible. 


2309. Same Tenses in Protasis and Apodosis.— a. Imperfect of present 
time: raüra dé o)k üv éO/vavro Toitv, el uù kai Qualry uerplg éxpüvro but they 
would not be able to do this, if they were not also following a temperate diet 
X. C. 1. 2. 16. 

b. Imperfect of past time: oók ay ov viowy... éxpdret, el wi Te kal vavruàv 
eixev accordingly he would not have ruled over islands, if he had not possessed 
also some naval force T.1.9. Present and past combined: ef uh Tór émóvovy, 
"vOv à» ovx edppatvounv if I had not toiled then, I should not be rejoicing now 
Philemon 153. 

c. Aorist of past time: ov« ay émolqcev *Ayaclas raüra, el ph eyo abróv 
éxédevoan Agastas would not have done this, if I had not ordered him X. A. 6.6.15. 


2310. Different Tenses in Protasis and Apodosis. —a. Imperfect and Aorist : 
el uv mpós0cv dyru Tám, ov àv cuvnxodovOnod cor if I had known this before, I 
would not even have accompanied you X. A. 7. 7. 11. 

N. — With an imperfect of present time in the protasis, efrov äv, åmekpivá uny 
dy and like verbs, denote an act in present time (J should at once say). Thus, 
ef wh marp 700, eirovy dv o obk e dpovety if thou wert not my father, I would 
say (would have said) thou wast unwise S. Ant. 756. Often in Plato, as ei pèr 
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ob ot pe hpwras re TOv viv 64, elrov äv KTA. if now you were asking me any one 
of the questions with which we are now dealing, I should say etc., P. Euth. 12 d, 
ep. P. G. 514 d, X. A. 7.6.23. 

b. Imperfect and Pluperfect: kal 7& à» dmavr dxodobOws robrois érémpüxro, 
et ris émelÜeró poi and everything else would have been effected consistently with 
what I have said, if my advice had been followed D.19. 178. 

c. Aorist and Imperfect: el uh ipeis #Oere, éropeuóue@a Av érl Baso) a tf you 
had not come, we should now be marching against the king X. A.9.1.4. 

d. Aorist and Pluperfect : ei ¿yë rdédar éwexelpyou mpárrew Tà wodtTeKa mpå- 
yuara, mTáXa, dy ámoXóNy if I had long ago essayed to meddle with politics, I 
should long ago have perished P. A.31d, ei ula yos uerémeaev, repper av 
if one vote had been transferred to the other side, he would have been transported 
across the borders (and now be in exile) Aes. 3. 252. 

e. Pluperfect and Imperfect: 2 móXs &Aáufavev àv Blkqv, et c höikyro the 
State would inflict punishment, if it had been wronged Ant. 6. 10. 

f. Pluperfect and Aorist: ov« à» mapéuewa, ef édedvunv I should not have 
stayed, if I had been free Ant. 5. 13. 


2311. Homeric Constructions. — In Homer the imperfect in unreal condi- 
tions refers only to past time. The apodosis may have «é or dv with the optative. 

a. The present unreal condition with e¿ with the optative in the protasis and 
d» with the optative in the apodosis (in form like a less vivid future condition 
in Attic) is very rare (Y 274). In B 80, Q 220 we have a combination of a past 
protasis (imperfect or aorist indicative) with present apodosis (with «xé» and 
the optative). 

b. Past unreal conditions have, in the protasis, the imperfect or aorist indic- 
ative ; in the apodosis, either the imperfect or aorist indicative with dy or xé or the 
aorist or present optative with xé. Thus, kal vý kev &v6' dmóNotro . . . Alvelàs, el 
ph dp ótü vonoe . . . ' Ajpobirg and here Aeneas had perished, if Aphrodite had 
not quickly observed him E311. 


2312. Unreal conditions with ay and the optative in apodosis (cp. 2311) in 
Attic are rare and some are suspected. Either the common reading is at fault 
(X. M. 3. 5. 8), or we have a simple condition with a potential optative (2300 e), 
as in And. 1.57, L. 6.39, I. 4. 102. In ei uà» rolvuy ToÜür émexelpovr Méyew . . ., 
oók 208" boris obk Ay elkóros émvripfaeu por if now I were attempting to say this, 
there would be no one who would not censure me with good reason (D. 18.206) 
the implied conclusion is od« àv v Soris KTH. 

a. The optative in protasis and apodosis occur in E. Med. 568 (present unreal). 
Hat. uses the potential optative occasionally (e.g. 7. 214) where English uses a 
past expression. 


UNREAL CONDITIONS —APODOSIS WITHOUT üv 


2313. dv may be omitted in the apodosis of an unreal condition 
when the apodosis consists of an imperfect indicative denoting un- 
fulfilled obligation, possibility, or propriety. Such are the imper- 
sonal expressions éüe, xpijv, éfjv, cixds Tv, xoAdv fy, etc., with the 
infinitive, the action of which is (usually) not realized. 
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€i Tabra rolen če (2&fv) airi&a0ns abráv if he were doing this (as he is 
not), one ought to (might) blame him. 
€ rara êroiyoe, ee (jv) aitiécacba (or airiacGa) abróv if he 
Ka done this (as he did not), one ought to (might) have blamed 
Un. 


a. Here £8e and ¿£ñy are auxiliaries and the emphasis falls on the infinitive. 
The impersonal verb has the effect of a modifying adverb denoting obligation, 
possibility, or propriety : thus 2c: alrc&e Oar adróv is virtually equivalent to alos 
àv jri&ro, and eixds fjv airidcacdar aóróy to eixóros àv ráðn he would properly 
have been blamed. 

b. Ze, xp9v, ete., may be used in simple sentences (1774 ff.) without any 
protasis either expressed or implied. But a protasis may often be supplied in 
thought. 


2314. The present infinitive generally expresses what would neces- 
sarily, possibly, or properly be done now. The aorist,.and sometimes 
the present, infinitive expresses what would necessarily, possibly, or 
properly have been done in the past. 


a. Present infinitive of present time: xpqv hrou, etre Twes air dv mper pirepor 
vyevóuevot &yvwrar re véois baw abrots y xaxdy mómoré vi LuveBodeve'a, vvt adrovs 
ávaBalvovras éo Karnyopety if some of them on growing older had perceived that 
I ever gave them any bad counsel when they were young, they ought of course 
now to rise up in person and accuse me P. A. 38 d. 

b. Present infinitive of past time: ef rue (apotka) édldov, eikòs Fv kal rhv 
Sodcicay brd T Qy mapayevérbat packdvrwy paprupeioba if he had given any dowry, 
that which was actually delivered would naturally have been attested by those who 
claimed to have been present Is. 3. 28. 

c. Aorist infinitive of past time: el éoóXero Slkasos elvat wept rods watdas, ¿ËD 
avrg ... poboa rv olkov if he had wished to be just in regard to the children, 
he might properly have let the house L. 82. 28. 


.2315. With the same impersonal expressions, ay is regularly used when the 
obligation, possibility, or propriety, and not the action of the verb dependent on 
de, ete., is denied, Here the main force of the apodosis falls on the necessity, 
possibility, or propriety of the act. 

el rara ëmolet, 25a (év) àv airrdcba abróv if he were doing this (as he is not), 
it would be necessary (possible) to blame him; but, as the case now stands, it is 
not necessary (possible). Thus, ef uév fw ápsÓa cagds bre ëe whota ... Eywr 
ixavd, oùðèv Qy £0e Sv péddw Néyew if we knew for certain that he would return 
with a sufficient number of vessels, there would be no need to say what I am 
going to say (but there is need) X. A. 5.1. 10, raóra el uiv òi dobéveray éwdoxoper, 
orépyew dy $v dvdyen rhv rixny if we had suffered this because of our weak- 
ness, we should have (necessity would compel us) to rest content with our 
lot L. 33. 4. 


2316. With &» it is implied that the obligation does (or did) not exist; 
without &», it is implied that the action of the dependent infinitive is (or was) 
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not realized. Thus the first sentence in 2315, without d», would mean: if he 
were doing this (as he is not), one ought to blame him ; but, as the case now 
Stands, one does not blame him. I £ 


2817. ¢Bovdduny, or éBou) dun dv, with the infinitive may stand in 
the apodosis. Cp. 1782, 1789. 


2318. dv is regularly omitted in an apodosis formed by the imper- 
fect of péAdo and the infinitive (usually future) to denote an unful- 
filled past intention or expectation (ep. the Lat. future participle 
with eram or fui). Cp. 1895 a, 1960. 

$ uáXa On’ Ayauduvovos . , . Pbicer Gat kakàüv ofrov éyl peyápowtww Euedrov, ef wh 

. Éeures in sooth I was like to have perished in my halls by the evil fate of 
Agamemnon, hadst thow not spoken » 383 (periturus eram, nisi dixisses). 


2319. äv may be omitted with the aorist of kwSWveóo run a risk 
when the emphasis falls on the dependent infinitive. 

el wh Spóuq pdrxs éËeóúyopey els AeXdols, excvdtvetcaper darodéo bat ¿f we had not 
escaped with dificulty to Delphi by taking to our heels, we ran the risk of perish- 
ing (= we should probably have perished : àv dwwbueda) Aes. 8.123, Contrast 
€i pévroe róre whelous cuvedéynoay, éxivübvevoev àv Siapbaphvar Todd rod crpareduaros 
if they had mustered in larger force at this time, a large part of the troops would 
have been in danger of being destroyed X. A. 4. 1. 11. 


2320. Some expressions containing a secondary tense of the 
indicative without dv, and not followed by a dependent infinitive, 
are virtually equivalent to the apodosis of an unreal condition. 

- Tovro 3 el uù dpoddyouv & oros ¿BoúNero, ovdeued (nula. Évoxos Fv but if they 
had not acknowledged to him what he wished, he would have been (lit. was) lia- 
ble to no penalty L. 7. 97. 

a. Imperfects (not impersonal) without äv are often emended, as noxtvouny 
uévro. (some editors uévrüv), ef bard rodeulou ye ëyros eEnrarHonv I should, how- 
ever, be ashamed, if I had heen deceived by any one who was an enemy X. A.7.6. 
21. Cp. “ Tybalt’s death was woe enough, if it had ended there”? (Shakesp.). 
Cases like 1895 a do not belong here. 


FUTURE CONDITIONS 


2821. Future conditions set forth suppositions the fulfilment of 
which is still undecided. There are two main forms of future con- 
ditions: 

More Vivid Future conditions. 

Less Vivid Future conditions. i 

A variety of the first class is the Emotional Future (2328). 

Future conditions may be particular or general (2293, 2294). 


2322. The difference between the More Vivid Future and the Less Vivid 
Future, like the difference between if 7 (shall) do this and if I should do this, 
depends on the mental attitude of the speaker. With the Vivid Future the 
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speaker sets forth a thought as prominent and distinct in his mind ; and for any 
one or more of various reasons. Thus, he may (and generally does) regard the 
conclusion as more likely to be realized ; but even an impossible (2222 c) or 
dreaded result may be expressed by this form if the speaker chooses to picture 
the result vividly and distinctly. The More Vivid Future is thus used whenever 
the speaker clearly desires to be graphic, impressive, emphatic, and to anticipate 
a future result with the distinctness of the present. 

The Less Vivid Future deals with suppositions less distinctly conceived and 
of less immediate concern to the speaker, mere assumed or imaginary cases. 
This is a favourite construction in Greek, and is often used in stating supposi- 
tions that are merely possible and often impossible ; but the form of the condi- 
tion itself does not imply an expectation of the speaker that the conclusion may 
possibly be realized, The difference between the two forms, therefore, is not an 
inherent difference between probable realization in the one case and possible 
realization in the other. The same thought may often be expressed in either 
form without any essential difference in meaning, The only difference is, there- 
fore, often that of temperament, tone, or style. 

a. ¿áv with the subjunctive and ef with the optative are rarely used in suc- 
cessive sentences. In most such cases the difference lies merely in the degree 
of distinctness and emphasis of the expression used; but where the speaker 
wishes to show that the conclusion is expected or desired, he uses éàv with the 
subjunctive rather than the other form. Thus, el ov (dover kal yQ Kaddsrep robs 
aroddods èv pernuBpla uh diadeyopuevous, GAS vuoTdfovras kal Kndovpévous ip abr adv 
bf dpylar THs diavolas, Sixalws dy karayeNgev * ... dav Ò pôs: Sradeyouevous . . ., 
Tax’ üv Solev d'yacÓévres if now they should see that we, like the many, are not 
conversing at noon-day but slumbering and charmed by them because of the in- 
dolence of our thoughts, they would rightly laugh at us ; but if they see us con- 
versing, they will, perhaps, out of admiration make us gifts P. Phae. 259 a. 

b. Cases of both forms in successive sentences are I 135, Hdt. 8. 21, 9. 48; 
P. Cr. 51 d, Ph. 105 b, Phae. 259 a, Pr. 330 c-531 a, D. 4. 11,18. 147-148. In D.18. 
178 both the desired and the undesired alternative have ¿áv with the subjunctive. 

c. Impossibilities may be expressed by éá» with the subjunctive. Thus, rt 
oby, av ele oi vópoc; what, then, if the laws say ? P. Cr. 50c ; cp. P. Eu. 299 b, 
R. 610 a, 612 b (opt. in 359 c, 360 b), Ar. Aves 1642, E. Or. 1593, Phoen. 1216. 
Cp. 2329 a. 


Third Form of Conditions 
MORE VIVID FUTURE CONDITIONS 


2323. More vivid future conditions have in the protasis edv (yv, àv) 
with the subjunctive ; in the apodosis, the future indicative or any 
other form referring to future time. 

diy tara rors (roujoys), Kadds zoeae if you do this, you will do 
well. 


2324. This form of condition corresponds to the use of shall and will in con- 
ditional sentences in older English (‘if ye shall ask . . . I will do it? : St. John). 
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Modern English substitutes the present for the more exact future in ordinary 
future conditions of this class ; and often uses shall in the protasis with an emo- 
tional force. The English present subjunetive, although somewhat rarely used in 
the modern language, c corresponds more nearly to the Greek subjunctive (“if she 
be there, he shall not need" : Beaumont and Fletcher) .— Since ¿f you do this may 
be expressed in Greek by ¿äv rara mous Or ef rara rovpoeis (2328), and by ef 
Tara Toteis (2298), the difference in meaning is made clear only by the apodosis. 

The form ¿äv rara mods in vivid future conditions must be distinguished from 
the same form in present general conditions (if ever you do this, 2887). à» 
Tard co: Dok], ole: may be particular or general: if (or if ever) this seems good 
to you, do it. 


2325. The present subjunetive views an act as continuing (not completed); 
the aorist subjunctive as simply occurring (completed). Neither tense has any 
time of itself. The aorist subjunctive may mark the action of the protasis as 
completed before the action of the principal clause (cp, the Lat. future perfect). 
Ingressive aorists (1924) retain their force in the subjunctive. 


2326. The apodosis of the more vivid future condition is the 
future indicative or any other form of the simple sentence that refers 
to future time. 


a. Future Indicative: éav ¢nrjs Karas, etpjoes if you seek well, you shall 
Jind P. G. 503 d, day & ëxwuev xphuad’, over pldous tf we have money, we shall 
have friends Men. Sent. 165, xdpuv ye el'sopat, é&v dkovyre I shall be grateful, if you 
listen P. Pr. 810 a, äv abr 5.5Gs dpyúpiov kal welOys aùróv, morser kal oè copby if 
you give him money and persuade him, he will make you too wise 810 d, Av yàp 
ToüTo AdBwyer, oF Ovvisovro. uévew for if we take this, they will not be abie to 
remain X. A.93.4.41, dày kíkNov ¿ri THs wepepepelas AnPOG Oo rvxóvra onpeta, $ 
érè rà onela emcvevyvupervn ebOela évrüós mecetrat ToU kÜkNov if any two points be 
taken in the circumference of a circle, the straight line which joins them shall fall 
within the circle Euclid 3. 2. 

b. Primary Tenses of the indicative other than the future. Present (1879) : 
hy Odrys ob, wats 00 expetyer uópov if thou art slain, yon boy escapes death 
E. And, 381, dldwo? éxdy krelvew éavróv, 3v váBe yevotg Xéyoy Jreely he offers 
himself to death, if he lies in speaking thus (6l6wc.=he says that he is 
ready) S. Phil 1842. Aorist: see 1934, and cp. ef uév i? ab uévev Tpdwy móNw 
dudiudxwpyat, Whero uév por vóaros if I tarry here and wage war about the city of 
the Trojans, my return home is lost for me I 413. Perfect: see 1950. Cp. ‘if 
I shall have an answer no directlier, I am gone’’: Beaumont and Fletcher. 

c. Subjunctive of exhortation, prohibition, or deliberation, and with uh (uh ov) 
of doubtful assertion (1801). Thus, yd’ dv re dvOpae, pn, P» TOM vedepos rpiá- 
kovra ér Qy, “pwa, ómócov moet; even if Iam buying something, said he, am I not 
to ask * what do you sell tt for?’ if the seller is under thirty years of age? X. M.1.2. 
36, Kav $awóue0a ddixa abrà épyatüuevo,, wh où õén brodoylfecbar Krr. and if we 
appear to do this unjustly, I rather think it may not be necessary to take notice, 
etc. P. Cr. 48d. 

d. Optative of wish, or potential optative with äv (‘something may happen’ 
instead of ‘something will happen’), Thus, #z ze 708 orrot ror’ åpéħwuat xpóvov, 
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. Kák T’ dwodolunv if ever in the future I take them away from you, may I per- 
ish most vilely ! Ar. Ran. 586, ¿àv xarà pépos puddtrwpev . . ., yrrov ay ÖúÚvawro 
pas Ónp&v oi mou if we keep guard by turns, the enemy will (would) be less 
able to harry us X. A.5.1. 9. See also 2356 a. 

e. Imperative, or infinitive for the imperative (2013): qv móeuov alpfode, 
unxért kere epo dvev Strwv if you choose war, do not come here again without 
your arms X.C. 8. 2.18, od 8°, dv re Exns Bédriby moñev Nafetv, meipücÓa. kal pol 
peradwddovac but if you can find anything better from any quarter, try to com- 
municate tt to me too Y. Crat. 426 b. 


2327. Homeric Constructions. — a. ef alone without «é or ëv with the sub- 
junctive with no appreciable difference from ef xe (dv): ef mep ydp ce xara- 
xrdvy, oU c . . . kravooua for if he slay thee, I shall not bewail thee X 86. This 
construction occurs in lyric and dramatic poetry, and in Hdt., as 8veráNawva rap’ 
éyó, el cov scTepn0Q wretched indeed, shall I be, if I am deprived of thee S. O. C. 
1443. In Attic prose it is very rare and suspected (T.6. 21). 

b. Subjunctive with xé in both protasis and apodosis (the anticipatory sub- 
junctive, 1810) : ei 5€ ke uù Snow, éyà 8é kev abrds ENwpa and if he do not give 
her up, then will I seize her myself A 324. 

€. e (at) xe with the future in protasis (rare): ool . . . dvedos Zocerat, et r 
'AxiMjos . . . éTaîpov . . . xbves EAxjoovow it will be a reproach unto thee, if the 
dogs drag the companion of Achilles P 557. Some read here the subjunctive. 


2328. Emotional Future Conditions. — When the protasis expresses 
strong feeling, the future indicative with e is commonly used instead 
of áv with the subjunctive, and may often be rendered by hail. 
The protasis commonly suggests something undesired, or feared, or 
intended independently of the speaker's will; the apodosis commonly 
conveys a threat,a warning, or an earnest appeal to the feelings. 
The apodosis is generally expressed by the future indicative, but 
other forms of 2326 are possible. 

cl Tadra Né£eis, éx0ape? pev é£ éuoÜ if thou speakest thus, thou wilt be hated by 
me S. Ant, 93, ei wh caddies yNOocav, ora cor kakd ¿f you won't hold your tongue, 
there's trouble in store for you E. frag. 5, daoxrevets *yáp, el ue *yfjs Ew Baetis for 
thou wilt slay me if thou shalt thrust me out of the land E. Phoen. 1621, ei ðe 
orpareve bucba, où Suryrbucda pdxecba if we keep the field thus, we shall not be 
able to fight X. C.6. 1. 19, d@\draros àv yevoluny (potential optative), ei $vyàs 
ddlkws karaaTjcouac I should become most wretched, were Ito be driven unjustly 
into exile L. 7. 41. 

a. When ei with the future indicative is directly contrasted with ¿áv with the 
subjunctive, the former usually presents the unfavourable, the latter the favour- 
able, alternative, "Thus, 

Tv uà» yap duper ámotrjokev trép TOv Stxalwy, ebóorufoouev . . ., ef 06 PoBy- 
odueba rods kuwübvovs, eis ToANaS rapaxás karacerijcopev Huds abrovs if we are (shall 
be) willing to die for the sake of justice, we shall gain renown; but if we are 
going to fear dangers, we shall bring ourselves into great confusion I. 6. 107. 
Cp. X. C.4. 1.15, Ar. Nub. 586-591, L.27. 7, 1. 19. 297, 15. 130, 17. 9, D. 8. 17, 
18.176, 27. 20-22. Both constructions are rarely used in successive clauses with- 
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out any essential difference (X. Ap. 6). éá» with the subjunctive, when used in 
threats or warnings, is a milder form of statement than ei with the future (Hdt. 
1.71). An unfavourable alternative may thus be expressed by éáv with the sub- 
junctive (A 135-137, Hdt. 3. 30, Aes. 3. 254). 

b. ei with the future indicative may have a modal force like that of de? or 
pédhw (am to, must) with the infinitive: Bapeia (khp), ef rékvov dattw hard is 
Jate, if I must slay my child A. Ag. 208. The future of present intention (2301) 
is different. š 


Fourth Form of Conditions 


LESS VIVID FUTURE CONDITIONS 


2329. Less vivid future conditions (should ... would conditions) 
have in the protasis «i with the optative, in the apodosis dv with the 
optative. 

ei rara. zrotoíns, KaAGs àv wrovoins OT. ei Tatra wounceias, KAADS dy TUŅTELAS 
if you should do this, you would do well. 

elns popnros oùk äv, el mpdocos kaXGs thou wouldst be unendurable shouldst 
thou be prosperous A. Pr. 979, el 3 dvayKator etm dõikeîv 7) ddixeto Oat, édotuny av 
Maroy desha $ duket but if it should be necessary to do wrong or be 
wronged, I should prefer to be wronged than to do wrong P.G. 469c, dewd 
àv ey» elpyacuévos, . . . el Mroyu viv rá£w I should be in the state of having 
committed a dreadful deed, if I were to desert my post P. A. 28d. 

a. Anything physically impossible may be represented as supposable, hence 
this construction may be used of what is contrary to fact. Thus, daly 9 av $ 
Bavotcd y’ el pwvhy AdBo the dead would speak if gifted with a voice S. El. 048. 
Cp. A. Ag. 37, P. Pr. 361a, Eu. 299 d, and see 2311 a, 2322 c. 


2330. Conditional sentences of this class arose partly from optatives of 
wish (1814, 1815), partly from potential optatives (1824). Cp. e" às *8doi 

. TQ ke TÁX drTjoce paxns..."Extwp would that I were thus young... in 
that case Hector would soon find his combat H 197 ; see also š 193. 


2331. The present optative views an action as continuing (not completed) ; 
the aorist optative, as simply occurring (completed). (‘The future optative is 
never used except to represent a future indicative in indirect discourse.) The 
perfect (rare) denotes completion with resulting state. In Hdt.7.214 it is used 
vaguely of the past: elðein uiv yap dv... raóT qv Thy arpardy Onirys, el TH X Mpa 
Torà GuiAmkos etm for Onetes might know of this path... if he had been well 
acquainted with the country. 


2332. English would is equivocal, being used either in the translation of ¿> 
with the optative or of dy with the past indicative (2302). Thus, cp. ef rls ce 
dipero . . ., rl àv arexpivw; if any one had asked you . . ., what would you have 
replied ? with ef ov Tis dju&s . . . Épovro . . ., Te dv abt@ dwoxpivalyeda; if then 
some one should (were to) ask us . . ., what would (should) we reply to him ? 
P. Pr. 3811b,d. Jf I were may be used to translate both e? with the optative and 
ef with the past indicative. English shows examples of were in the protasis 
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followed by would, shall, will, is (was, etc.). Were occurs also in apodosis 

(“should he be roused out of sleep to-night, it were not well *' : Shelley). 


2333. The apodosis has the optative without dy in wishes. 

ei uév cupBovredoruu & BédArioTd pot Soxe?, mohd uot Kal dyaba "yévovro if I should 
give the advice that seems best to me, may many blessings fall to my lot X. A. 
5.6. 4. 

On the optative with < followed by other forms of the apodosis, 
see 2359. 

2334. Homeric Constructions. — a. In the protasis, ef xe (ei dv) with the 
optative with the same force as el alone. This use is exclusively Homeric. 
Thus, où ué» ydp ri kaxórepov Go rdom, o08? ei kev ToU marpüs dropOipévoro 
awudoluny for I could not suffer anything worse, not even if I should learn of my 
father’s death T 321. On et &v in Attic, see 2353. 

b. In the apodosis, a primary tense of the indicative: the present (m 52), the 
future (I 388), the future with xé (4945: but this may be the aorist sub- 
junctive). 

c. In the apodosis, the hortatory subjunctive (Y 893), the subjunctive with 
dy or ké (A 386). 

d. In the apodosis, the optative without &» not in a wish, but with thé same 
force as the optative with dy. See T 321 in a. 

e. For xé with the optative in the apodosis where we should expect, in 
Homeric and Attic Greek, a past indicative with äv (xé) in an unreal condition, 
see 2311 b. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 


2335. General conditions refer indefinitely to any aet or series 
of acts that are supposed to occur or to have occurred at any time; 
and without any implication as to fulfilment. 

The if clause has the force of if ever (whenever), the conclusion 
expresses a repeated or habitual action or a general truth. 


2336. Any simple or unreal condition of present or past time, or 
any future condition, may refer to a customary or frequently re- 
peated act or to a general truth. But for the present and past only 
(when nothing is implied as to fulfilment) there are two forms of 
expression: either a special kind of conditional sentence or (less fre- 
quently) the simple condition, as regularly in English and in Latin: 


Present. Protasis: äv (= úv wore) with the subjunctive; apodosis: 
the present indicative (2337). 
Protasis: ei (= ef wore) with the present indicative; apodo- 
sis: the present indicative (2298 o, 2342). 
Past. Protasis: eè with the optative; apodosis: the imperfect 
indicative (2340). 
Protasis: «i with the imperfect; apodosis: the imperfect 
(2298 o, 2342). 
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a. By reason of the past apodosis, the optative in the protasis refers to the 
past. Only in this use (and when the optative in indirect discourse represents a 
past indicative) does the optative refer distinctly to the past. 

b. The present subjunctive and optative view the action as continuing (not 
completed) ; the aorist subjunctive and optative, as simply occurring (com- 
pleted). The tenses of the protasis have no time of themselves, but usually 
the action of the present is relatively contemporaneous with, the action of the 
aorist relatively antecedent to, the action of the main verb. 

c. The indicative forms in the protasis are more common in temporal and 
relative sentences. Observe that it is the character of the apodosis alone which 
distinguishes the special kind of general condition from the two forms of future 
conditions. 


Fifth Form of Conditions 
PRESENT GENERAL CONDITIONS 


2337. Present general conditions have, in the protasis, éáy (qv, dv) 
with the subjunctive; in the apodosis, the present indicative or an 
equivalent. éay rara mous (roujoys), cè érawe if ever you do this, I 
always praise you. The conclusion holds true of any time or of all 
time. : 

d» 87 eyyds EMOn Odvaros, obdels BobXera, Ovjakew but if death draws near, no 
one wishes to die E. Alc. 671, yeAG 5° ó uGpos, k&v ri uh "yeNotov 3 the fool laughs 
even if there is nothing to laugh at’ Men. Sent. 108, dav toos toa mpocre0 f, Tà dda 
éorty toa if equals be added to equals, the wholes are equal Euclid, Ax. 2. 

2338. The gnomic aorist is equivalent to the present indicative in apodosis. 
dy Bé Tis Toórev TL wapaBalyy, (nulav abrots émé8ecav but if any one ever trans- 
gresses any one of these regulations, they always impose punishment upon them 
(him) X.C. 1.2.2. 

2339. Homer and Pindar prefer ei to éáv or et xe (A 81); and this ei is some- 
times found in Attic poetry (S. Ant. 710). à» is more often absent in general 
conditions than in vivid future conditions. 


Sixth, Form of Conditions 
PAST GENERAL CONDITIONS 


2340. Past general conditions have, in the protasis, «i with the 
optative; in the apodosis, the imperfect indicative or an equivalent. 
eË cobra rovoins (wowjoeas), cë émyvovv if ever you did this, I always 
praised you. 

et mob Te ÓpQw Bpwrdr, Siedldou if ever he saw anything to eat anywhere, he 
always distributed it X. A.4.5.8, el 8é ris kal åvrelror, eüB0s . . . éreÜvike. but 
if any one even made an objection, he was promptly put to death T. 8. 66, ei uèv 
érlovey of "APnvator, Ümexdpovr, el 8) dvaxwpotev, émékewro if the Athenians ad- 
vanced, they retreated ; if they retired, they fell upon them 7.79, éripa 9* et re 
kahdy mpárTowr, wapicraro 8 ef ris avuQopa cvpPatvo: he honoured them if ever 
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they performed some noble action, and siood by them in times of misfortune (lit. 
if any misfortune befell) X. Àg. 7.3. 

a. The optative is here sometimes called the iterative optative. This mood 
has however no iterative force in itself, the idea of repetition being derived solely 
from the context. In Homer the iterative optative after ei (found only 2 768) is 
an extension of the iterative optative in temporal clauses where this use origi- 
nated. 


2341. The iterative imperfect or aorist with à» (1894, 1033) : ef 8é Tis abr 
mepi rov avridéyoe . . ., éml ri brbdeow émraviyyey av mávra Tov dAbyoy if ever any 
one opposed him on any matter, he would always bring the entire discussion 
back to the main point X. M. 4.6.18, et tis atr@ doxoly . . . BA&kebew, exreyb- 
pevos Tov érirjdecov tracer dv if ever any one seemed, to be lagging, he would 
always pick out the likely man and strike him X.A.2.3.11. These cases are 
not to be confused with the apodoses of unreal conditions. 


INDICATIVE FORM OF GENERAL CONDITIONS 


2342. Present: protasis, e with the present; apodosis, the present. 
Past: protasis, ei with the imperfect; apodosis, the imperfect. 

The protasis usually has el ris, ef re (ep. doris, 8 rı) with the indicative, as ef 
tis dbo Ñ kal Te m Nelovs ñuépüs hoylferar, udratbs éorw if ever any one counts upon 
two or even perchance on more days, he is rash S.'Tr. 944, éhevépws è... 
modiretouey . . ., od ÖL ópyfs Tov wédas, el. Kad” Hõovýv re Op, Éxovres we are 
tolerant in our public life, not being angry at our neighbour if he acts as he 
likes T. 2. 37, rà này dyóyima, et re Gyor, ébacpodpevor piraxas xabicracay taking 
out the cargoes, if the vessels carried anything, they appointed guards X. A. 
5. 1. 160, et rls re érnpdra, ámekptvovro if ever anybody asked any questions (for 
additional information) they answered T.7.10, ¿miset oük ef Tis xaxds mdcxwy 
Wuóvero, GAN ef ris ebepyeroóuevos dxdpiaros palvorto (2340) he hated not the man 
who, on suffering tll, retaliated, but him who seemed ungrateful though he had 
received kindness X. Ag. 11.3. 


DIFFERENT FORMS OF CONDITIONAL SENTENCES IN THE SAME 
SENTENCE 


2343. The same period may show different forms of conditional 
senteuces according to the exigency of the thought. 


rabrd ro[vuy TODT ay érolyoe Pirros, el reva ToUTwy elde Slknv bóvra, kal viv, Qy 
iy, royce. this very same thing then Philip would have done, if he had seen 
any one of these men being punished; and will do so now, if he sees ii 
D.19. 138, ei ob emiles evdoxipmety . . ., meu karepyácacÓa. os uáNoTaA TÒ 
eldévar Q Bovrer mpürTeiw- dav yap roíTq Owvéyküs TGv drwy emixecphs rà THs 
mwodews mparrey, oùk àv Gavudoae el wavy padlws rúxois Gy éridüpeis if then you 
desire to enjoy an honourable fame .. ., try to acquire as far as possible 
the knowledge of what you wish to do; for if, differing in this regard from other 
men, you attempt to deal with affairs of state, I should not be surprised if you 
were to attain the object of your ambition with great ease X. M. 3.6.18. 

GREEK GRAM. — 34 
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VARIATIONS FROM THE ORDINARY FORMS AND MEANINGS OF 
CONDITIONAL SENTENCES 


MODIFICATIONS OF THE PROTASIS 


2344. Substitutions for the Protasis. — l'or the protasis with e 
there may be substituted a participle, often in the genitive absolute 
(2067, 2070), an adverb, a prepositional phrase, a relative clause 
(2560), or some other single word or phrase. ‘The present participle 
represents the imperfect, as the perfect represents the pluperfect. 

_ trs ITa [kms ovens (= el Sixn éoriv) ò Zeùs ob dmóNwXev róv rarép! abrod Sheas ; 
how, pray, if there is any justice, has Zeus not perished since he bound his own 
father? Ar. Nub. 904, ob yap hy uoc djrov Bwrdy rodro Tovjcavra (= el émolysa) 
Jor of course life had not been worth living if I had done this D.91. 190, où yap 
à» ¿BAON árpepitwv kal wh dcarpéxwy (= ef Arpéucge kal wh Giérpexe) for he would 
not have been hit if he had been keeping quiet and not running across Ant. 3. B. 5, 
dixalws av drébavov I should justly (i.e. if Y had met with my deserts) have been 
put to death D. 18. 209, éuoi 8ë dpxobv ay édéxe elvac for myself (i.e. if I had to 
decide) it would seem to be sufficient T. 2. 35, did ye buds aùroùs (= el üuets adrol 
póvoi Fre) wa&dat dv árokóXerre if you had been left to yourselves, you would have 
perished long ago D. 18. 49, droGuae uh paddy (= dav wh udOw) I shall be undone if 
I dont learn Ar. Nub.792, vikQvres (= el vikgev) uév oddéva àv karakávowv, 
Arrndévrwy (= el Arrndeter) oddels Av NecpOeln should they be victorious they would 
kill no one, but if defeated no one would be left X. A. 3. 1.2, ovra (=e otras Zy orev) 
yap Tpós 76 émiévar Tots évarrlos edWixdbraro àv elev for thus they would be most 
courageous in regard to attacking the enemy T. 2.11, 088 àv dixalws és kaküv 
mécopl re nor should T justly come to any trouble S. Ant. 240. 

a. Sometimes the protasis has to be supplied from what precedes (example in 
1825) ; or from a main clause with ddd, which follows: oùôé xev adrds dréxpuye 
Kpa péħawav’ GAN "Hóawros puro (= el uh Épuro) nor would he himself have 
escaped black fate; but Hephaestus guarded him E 23 (cp. X. A. 3. 2. 24-25). 


2345. Verb of the Protasis Omitted. — The verb of the protasis is 
usually omitted when the apodosis has the same verb. The protasis 
is often introduced by & rus, € wore, etzrep (zmoré). : 

el ris kal &XNos ávfjp, xal KÜpos fibs éorı Oaupdfecba if any other man (is worthy 
to be admired), Cyrus, too, is worthy to be admired X. C. 5.1.0, dnul ctv . . . 
TQ moÀéuQ mpocéxew, elmep moré (€5er), kai viv I say that we must now, if ever, 
apply ourselves to the war D. 1. 6. 


2346. So with certain special phrases: 

à. el ph (¿f not) except: ob yap. ... ópGpev ei pù SAlyous roúrovs dvOpwmous for 
we do not see any except a few men yonder X. A.4. 7.5, ob yap äv more c&nipor óp6Qs 
Tà petéwpa mpü'yuara, el uh xpeudoas 7d vonua for I could never have discovered 
aright things celestial, except by suspending the intellect Ar. Nub. 229. So ¿g 
uh D. 24.45 (in a decree). x 

b. et ph el (if not if, unless if) except if: érpdxOn re oddév dr abr dv čpyov á&ió- 
Ao'yov, el wh et T, mpòs TOUS Teptoixous roUs abrGv ékáeTois and nothing noteworthy 
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was done on their part except it might be (lit. except if there was done) something 
between each of them and his neighbours T- 1.17. Here ei ph is adverbial. 

c. e ph Sid (¿f not on account of) except for : (ov) Madriddqy . . . els Tò flápa- 
Opov éuBarety épnploarto, kal ei uh Oud ràv mpóraww, evémecev äv; did they not 
vote to throw Miltiades into the pit, and except for the prytan would he not have 
been thrown there ? P. G. 510e. With e wh did the ellipsis (which was not con- 
scious to the Greeks) is to be supplied by the negatived predicate of the main 
clause (here otk évérecev). 

d. el Bi py (but if not = si minus, sin aliter) otherwise, in alternatives, intro- 
duces a supposition opposed to something just said: åmýret rà, ‘trav Karynioviwy 
xpñuara* el 96 uh, moAépfjoew tpn abrots he demanded back the property of the 
Calchedonians; otherwise (i.e. if they should not restore it: el ph dmodotev) he 
said that he should make war upon them X. H. 1. 8. 3. 

N. 1. — el 8e uý often occurs even where the preceding clause is negative and 
we expect ei 8é, aS wh movens rara’ el õè ph. . . airlàv es do not do this ; but 
if you do, you will have the blame X. A. 1.1.8. Conversely el dé, where we 
expect ef 86 pj, as el uev Botrerat, epérw* ef ð’, 6 Te Bovera, roUro mote[ro if he 
wishes, let him boil me; otherwise, let him do whatever he wishes P. Eu. 285 c. 

N, 2. — el à? uh is used where (after a preceding dá») we expect ¿ü àé mh, as 
éüv pév Te iptv Sox adnOes Xéyew, Euvoporoyhoare* el 5é wh, dvrirelvere if I seem 
to you to speak the truth, agree with me; otherwise, oppose me P. Ph. 91c. 

N. 3. — The verb of the apodosis of the first of the alternatives isoften omitted : 
day uv éxdy mel&nrac (Scil. ea) Os Ee) elè ph . . . edObvovow dmendais if he will- 
ingly obeys (it will be well) ; otherwise they straighten him by threats P. Pr. 825 d. 


2347. On òs el in comparative conditional clauses see 2484. 


2348. In the Homeric e? 3 &ye come now, well! ei probably has the force of 
an interjectional or demonstrative adverb (cp. Lat. eia age). Thus, el à diye Tot 
kepar Karavetooua come now! Iwill nod assent to thee with my head A 524. 


2349. Omission of the Protasis. — The potential optative, and the 
indicative, with ¿v stand in independent sentences ; in many cases à 
protasis may be supplied either from the context or generally; in 
other cases there was probably no conscious ellipsis at all; and in 
others there was certainly no ellipsis. Cp. 1785, 1825. 

woo 097 àv elev ol Eévor; where, pray (should I inquire) would the strangers 
be found to be? S. El. 1450, dpcOpdv 8ë ypáyar . . . ook ay éduvduny áxpiBOs but 
io give the number accurately I should not ve able (if I were trying) T. 6. 
68, dervdv ob Hy petoarbar it had been terrible to break my word (if it had been 
possible) D. 19. 172. i 


MODIFICATIONS OF THE APODOSIS 


2350. The apodosis may be expressed in a participle or infinitive 
with or without dy as the construction may require; ep. 1846, 1848. 

aire? aùròv els duo xiMovs Eévovs kal Tprdv pnvav uó, Os oUrws mepuyevduevos 
(= mepryevoluny) ay rGv ávricracuorür he asked him for pay for two thousand 
mercenaries and for three months, stating that thus he would get the better of his 
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adversaries X. A.1.1.10. (Here ovrws represents the protasis, 2344.)  o$0evós 
&vrevróvros ià TÒ ph ávaaxéc0a. àv Thv éexxdyolar no one spoke in opposition 
because the assembly would not have suffered it (= el dvretre, oük àv )véexero 9 
ékkNgaía) X. H. 1. 4.20, el (Teyéa) opisi mpoa'yévorro, vouiQovres árücay ay Éxew 
IeXomóvrycov they thought that, if Tegea too should come over to them, they would 
have the whole of the Peloponnese T. 5.32. See 2616. 


2351. Verb of the Apodosis Omitted. — The verb of the apodosis is often 
omitted, and especially when the protasis has the same verb (cp. 2345). Herea 
potential optative with dv is represented by ë> alone (1764 a, 1766 a). Thus, eL 5% 
TQ cojórepós rov palny elvai, ror äv (palyy elvat) if I should say that in any 
respect I am wiser than any one, (I should say) in this P. A. 29 b. Also in other 
cases, as rl 0r? dv (Aéyors), Érepov ef mío Zwxparovs Ppdvricpa; what then would 
(you say), if you should hear another excogitation of Socrates? Ar. Nub. 154. 
On dorep el, Go rep àv ei, ds el, see 1766 a, 2478, 2484. 


2352. Omission of the Apodosis. — a. When the conclusion is Z ¿s well 
(kaXàs Exec) or the like, it is often omitted. So often when the second of alter- 
native opposing suppositions is expressed by ef óë wy (2346 d, N. 3). Cp. “yet 
now, if thou wilt forgive this sin, —: and if not, blot me. . . out of thy book” 
(Exodus 32. 32). 

b. When we should introduce the conclusion by know that or I tell you: eè 
kal ole ue adixodvrd Ti &yecOa, olre Éraiov obdéva ovre EBaddov if you possibly 
think that I was taken for some wrong-doing, know that I neither struck nor 
hit any one X. 4.6.6.27. Here the apodosis might be introduced by cxéwacde, 
evOupHOnre, etc. 

c. Sometimes when the protasis is merely parenthetical: ó xpvesós, ei Bovdoto 
TáAm05 Xéyew, Ékrewe Tòv pòv maida it was the gold — wouldst thou only tell 
the truth —that slew my child E. Hec. 1206. 

d. In passionate speech for rhetorical effect (aposiopésis, 3015) : et mep -ydp 
K ééNq o  Orúumios dorepomnris ég édéwy orupedtiae’ ó yap word óéprarós éoriv for 
if indeed the Olympian lord of the lightning will to thrust us out from our habi- 
tations, thrust us he will; for he is by far the most powerful A 581. 

e. There is properly no omission of an apodosis after clauses with ei, el ydp, 
ele, etc., in wishes (see 1816). In such clauses it is often possible to find an 
apodosis in an appended final clause: roravay ef ué vis Bev kríaai, dumdrapor tva 
mor pbrw if only some one of the gods were to make me winged so that I might 
come to the city of twin rivers! E. Supp. 621. 


PROTASIS AND APODOSIS COMBINED 


2353. el and äv both in Protasis. — The potential optative with dv 
or the unreal indicative with dv, standing as the apodosis in.the con- 
ditional clause with e, is the apodosis of another protasis expressed 
or understood. 

a. Potential Optative. — dra phy ef ye unde oov dxparh Setalued” &v, mrs 
ovx QËop airéy ye QvAáEacsÓ0at roiÜrov "yevéa0a.; and yet indeed if we would not 
accept even a slave who was intemperate, how is it not right for a man (the 
master) to guard against becoming so himself ? X. M.1. 5.9. Here ðeğatueða is 
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the protasis with el; and also, with äv, the apodosis to an understood protasis 
(e.g. if we should think of so doing). The verb of the protasis may be con- 
tained in a participle, as ei õè uyõeis av üpOv divre thv &moarepoóuevos THs TaTpl- 
dos, mpoońket KTh. but if no one of you should think life worth having if he 
were to be deprived of his country, it is right, etc. 1. 6. 25. Such clauses form 
simple present conditions (if it is true that we would accept, etc.). The verb 
following the compressed condition stands usually in the present, at times in the 
future, indicative. X. C. 3.3.55: @auudgouu av... el dv &hedjoee is an exception. 

b. Unreal Indicative. -—ei ro[vvv roÜro lo xüpóv Fv àv ToUTw Texufjpiv . . ., Ka poi 
yevéoOw reruhpiov if then this would have been strong evidence for him (if he had 
been able to bring it forward), let it be evidence for me too D.49.58. This is a 
present condition (f it is true that this would, etc.) except in so far as the unex- 
pressed protasis refers to the past. Such conditions may also be past. 

N. 1.—The real protasis is: if it is (or was) the case that something could 
now (or hereafter) be (or could have been), it follows that. 

N. 2. — In some of these cases, ei has almost the force of ¿ret since (D. 49. 58). 


2354. ei, táv, on the chance that. — ei or éày may set forth the motive 
for the action or feeling expressed by the apodosis, and with the 
force of on the chance that, in case that, in the hope that, if haply. 

After primary tenses in the apodosis, we have el with the indicative or ¿á> 
(rws) with the subjunctive; after secondary tenses, ef with the optative or, occa- 
sionally, éáv (mws) with the subjunctive. Homer has sometimes the optative 
after primary tenses, The reference is to the future as in final clauses. 

The protasis here depends, not on the apodosis proper, but on the idea of pur- 
pose or desire suggested by the thought. The accomplishment of the purpose may 
be desired or not desired, and by the subject either of the apodosis or of the protasis. 

viv aðr éyxely mephoopan ať ke TÓywm but now I will make trial with my 
spear on the chance (in the hope) that I may hit thee E279, dxovooy xal éuod, cá» 
co. Ër raùrà doxh listen to me too on the chance (in the hope) that you may still 
have the same opinion P. R. 858 b, mopevóuevo, és 73)» ' Aclàv ùs Baco éa, et mws 
weloccav aùróv going ¿nto Asia to the king in the hope that somehow they might 
persuade him 'T. 2.67, mpòs Thv mó, el énmigonfotev, éxdpovv they advanced toward 
the city on the chance that they (the citizens) should make a sally 6. 100. 

N. — This use is to be distinguished from that of ei dpa if perchance, €i ph dpa 
unless perchance (often ironical). 

a. This construction should be distinguished from cases like ém:Povdevoucry 

. . Seely.) ., dy Dóvovrac Bidcacda they planned to get out, if they might 
make their way by force T.3.20, where we have implied indirect discourse 
(€é\aper, Ñv Svrdpela Bidcac bar). 

b. Homer uses this construction as an object clause in dependence on oida, 
eldov, or on a verb of saying. Thus ris 5° of’, ef xév of aby Salyon Qbuby óptvo 
mapeuróv; who knows if, perchance, with God's help I may rouse his spirit by per- 
suasion ? O 408 (i.e. the chances of rousing his spirit, if haply I may), évlewes, 
et mws . . . dwexmpoptyouu KdpuBdw tell me if haply I shall (might) escape 
Charybdis p112. Here the apodosis is entirely suppressed. Observe that this 
construction is not an indirect question. 
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LESS USUAL COMBINATIONS OF COMPLETE PROTASIS AND 
| APODOSIS 


2355. In addition to the ordinary forms of correspondence between protasis 
and apodosis (2297), Greek shows many other combinations expressing distinct 
shades of feeling. Most of these combinations, though less frequent than the 
ordinary forms, are no less “regular.” Shift of mental attitude is a known 
fact of all speech, though the relation of cause to effect must not be obscured. A 
speaker or writer, having begun his sentence with a protasis of one type, may 
alter the course of his thought: with the result that he may conclude with an apod- 
osis of another form, in some cases even with an apodosis “unsymmetrical ^ 
with the protasis and logically dependent upon a protasis that is only suggested 
by the form actually adopted. Since either protasis or apodosis may choose the 
form of expression best suited to the meaning, the student should beware of 
thinking that conditional sentences invariably follow a conventional pattern, 
departure from which is to be counted as violation of rule. Some combinations 
are less usual than others: most of the more common variations from the ordinary 
type have been mentioned under the appropriate sections, and are here summa- 
rized (2356-2358). Special cases are considered in 2359-2365. 


2356. The optative with dv (the potential optative) may be used 
as the apodosis of 


el with the indicative in Simple Present and Past conditions (2300 e), 

ei with the past indicative in Unreal conditions in Homer (rarely in Attic, 2312), 

el with the future indicative in Emotional Future conditions (2328), 

ef with the optative in Less Vivid Future conditions (2329). In Present con- 
ditions (2353) : ef Aéyou? dv supposing I would say, whereas el Xéyouur means 
supposing I should say. 

ééy with the subjunctive in More Vivid Future conditions (2326 d). 

a. When the protasis is à future indicative ora subjunctive, the optative with 
ăv sometimes seems to be merely a mild future and to have no potential force. 
‘Thus, Av ody páðns por Tov &0tkov roÜrov Mov, oók àv drodoiny oùð’ àv ógoNóv oddert 
if then you learn this unjust reason for me, I will not pay even an obol to any- 
body Ar. Nub. 116. 


2357. The subjunctive of exhortation, prohibition, or deliberation, 
the optative of wish, and the imperative, may be used as the apodosis of 
«i with the indicative in Simple Present and Past conditions (2300 c, d, f), 
ei with the future indicative in Emotional Future conditions (2828), 
cá» with the subjunctive in More Vivid Future conditions (2326 c-e). 


2358. The unrealindieative with or without dv may be used as the 
apodosis of 


_ a. el with the indicative in Simple Present and Past conditions (2300 b). So 
after ef with the future denoting present intention or necessity that something 
shall be done (2301), as ef yap "yvvatkes els róð’ Hover Opácovs . . ., wap’ obdey 
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abraís jv àv édrbra móceis for if women are to reach this height of boldness, it 
would be as nothing for them to destroy their husbands E. Or. 566. 
b. ei with the past indicative in Present and Past Unreal conditions (2302). 


ei with the Optative, Apodosis a primary tense of the Indicative, etc. 


2359. d with the optative (instead of éév with the subjunctive) is 
not infrequent in the protasis with a primary tense of the indicative, 
a subjunctive, or an imperative, in the apodosis. The reference is 
usually either to general present time (with the present indicative), 
or to future time. When the apodosis contains a present indicative 
it frequently precedes the protasis. 


a. Compare the analogous usage in English commonly with should, would: 
“There is some soul of goodness in things evil, would men observingly distil it” 
(Shakespeare). ‘If you should die, my death shall follow yours” (Dryden), 
*: I shall scarcely figure in history, if under my guidance such visitations should 
accrue’? (Disraeli). “If he should kill thee . . ., he has nothing to lose” 
(Sedley). “But if an happy soil should be withheld . . . think it not beneath 
thy toil” (Philips). 


2360. Present Indicative.—a. In general statements and maxims. The 
apodosis is sometimes introduced by a verb requiring the infinitive. 

dvipav yàp cwppóvwv pév écriv, el uù ddixoivro, )cvxátew for it is the part of 
prudent men to remain quiet if they should not be wronged T. 1. 120, et ri rvyxdvor 
xakóv, els dupar? eÜvov urbs eusrépar yruxd (éorev) if any tl betide, "tis sweet to 
look into the face of a loyal friend E. Ion 731, rl de? kaMjs "yvrawós, el ph Tas 
pévas xpnoräs Zxor; what boots the beauty of a woman if she have not a mind 
that is chaste? E. fr. 212. 

b. The present indicative sometimes has the force of an emphatic future. 
Thus, rávr’ Zxes, el ce Tovrwv poîp’ éólkorro kahdv thou hast all things, should 
the portion of these honours come to thee Pindar, Isthm. 4 (5). 14, Present and 
future occur together in Ant. 4.0. 4. 

c. Other examples of the present: Hom. 1318, «414, e484, 751, 0 198, £56; 
Hesiod Op. 002 (e xe) ; Pind. Pyth. 1. 81, 8.13, Isthm. 2. 33 ; Bacchylides 5. 187 ; 
Hat.1.32; S. Ant. 1032, O. T. 249; X. Hec. 786, fr. 212, 253 (v.1.) ; T. 2.39, 3.9, 
4. 59, 6. 86; X. C. 1. 6. 43, H. 6. 3. 5, 6. 5. 52, O. 1. 4, 1. 5; P. A. 19 e, Cr. 46 b, 
Pr. 816 c, 829 a, b, L. 927 c; Isocr. 14. 89; D. 18. 21, 20. 54, 20. 154, 24. 35; 
Antipbanes fr. 324. 


2361. Future Indicative. — el cosail o^, on poi xápw; should I save thee, 
wilt thou be grateful to me? E. frag. 129, rl 7 wdjOer mepryevhoera. el TOUTA- 
uev À ékeivou mposrårrovoiw; what profit will there be for the people, if we should 
do what they enjoin? L. 34.6. 

a. Other examples: Hom. I 388, K 222, T 100 (B 488, p 539, äv (ké) with fut. 
or subj.) ; Pind. Ol. 18,105; S. O. T. 851; Ant. 4. a. 4 ; T. 1.121; P. Meno 80 d, Ph. 
91a, L. 658c; Isocr. 2. 45, 0. 66; Aristotle, Nic. Eth. 1095 b. 6, 1100 b. 4; 
Lucian, Timon 15. 


2362. Perfect Indicative (very rare) .— el . . . óiüá£eiev ws ol Geol marres rov 
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TotoÜroy Üávarov Hyobvra: &Owov elvai, rl uGXNov eyes uegá8nka . . . Tl wor’ éorly Tà 
8ctov; if he should prove that all the gods consider such a death unjust, how have 
T learned anything more of the nature of piety ? P. Euth.9 c. 


2363. Subjunctive (very rare). — ei 8& BoíXoió ye, kai Thv pavrixhy elvar cvy- 
xwphowper rior Hunv Tob uéXXovros Éaeo0ac but if you will, let us agree that mantic 
too is a knowledge of the future P. Charm. 1736. Cp. X. O. 8. 10; A386 (äv with 
subj.), Y 893, 5388 (?). 

2364. Imperative. — e ris ráóe rapaflalvo, . . ., éparyhs Zorw if any one trans- 
gresses these injunctions, let him be accursed Aes. 3. 110 (quoted from an ancient 
imprecation), 7d uév 69 áp'yópiov, el wh Tis émrlo avro aùr xphoGa, ovrc móppo 
ám w6cla 0c bore unde xpjuara cvai but as regards money then, if a man does not 
know how to use it, let him remove it so far from his consideration as not to be 
regarded even as property X. O. 1.14. Cp. P. Hipp. M. 297 e, L. 642 a. 


2365. An unreal indicative in conjunction with ei and the optative 
is very rare. 

el èv yàp els yuvatka a epovea Tépüv Elpos pebeTuev, óvokNeijs dv fjv póvos (for àv etn) 
for if we should draw the sword upon a purer woman, foul were the murder E. 
Or. 1132. Cp. L.10. 8, X. C.2. 1.9 (text doubtful) and X. Ven. 12. 22, P. Ale. 1, 
111e, Lyc. 66. 


TWO OR MORE PROTASES OR APODOSES IN ONE SENTENCE 


2366. A conditional sentence may have several protases and one 
apodosis or one protasis and several apodoses. Two such protases 
or apodoses are coórdinate or one of the two is subordinate to 
the other. 


2367. Two coórdinated protases with a single apodosis, or two coórdinated 
apodoses with a single protasis, may refer to the same time or to different times. 

el Dè pyr’ ore (Ti BéNrtov) wir! Hv wir! àv elaretv Exot um8els undérw kai Thuepov, 
Tl ròv cbuBovdrov éxpfjv mowtv; but if there neither is nor was any better plan, and 
if yet even to-day no one can suggest any, what was it the duty of the statesman to 
do? D. 18. 190, kal yap àv kal bmepoués etn, el karà uev TQ OXvvülovs mpobóvrwv ToANG 
kal Gel? éynpleache, rois dé Tap’ bay abrots ddccodvras wh kokágovres Galvow0e and 
in fact it would be actually monstrous if, whereas you have passed many severe 
votes against the betrayers of the Olynthians, you appear not to punish the wrong- 
doers in your midst D. 19. 207, el éyà érexelpnoa mpürrew rà moNiTikà mpá'yuara, 
mat dv droddry kal obr’ dv tus GQeXNikn oddéev otr? äv épavróv if I had tried to 
engage in politics, I should have long ago perished and benefited neither you nor 
myself at all P. A. 31d. 


2368. When two or more protases are not coórdinated in the same sentence, 
one is of chief importance and any other protasis is subordinate to it. Such pro- 
tases may follow each other or one may be added after the apodosis; and may 
: Show the same or a different modal form. 

á£tolpuev, el uév ruya dpGre owrnplav huiy (écopévgr), dav 6akaprepOpev wodewodrres, 
Dáta: kal Huds KTA. if you see any safety for us if we persist in making war, we 
beg that you will inform us too what it is X. H. 7. 4. 8 (here day d:axaprepOper 
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depends on ei ópáre) ; dav 82 ġöéa mpòs Aürnpá (logs), äv nev rà dvūpà brepBdddy- 
ra Ur) TOY Hoéwy, dáv re Tà éyyüs bd Tov móppw dáv re Tà móppw Ùtò Tov éyyis, 
Taórqv Thy mpü£w wpaxréoy év Ñ av rabr! èvĝ- éav 06 rà Hoda rò rQy dnapav, od 
m püxréa but if you weigh pleasures against pains, if on the one hand what is pain- 
ful is exceeded by what is pleasurable (whether the near by the distant or the dis- 
tant by the near), you must adopt that course of action in which this is the case; 
if on the other hand the pleasurable (is exceeded) by the painful, the former must 
not be adopted P. Pr. 350 b (here to éay $8£a iors are subordinated éàv uév and 
éàv 8é, and to day uév are subordinated ¿äv re. . . éàv re) ; el é ze #póumv é£ dpx tis 
ri éore xaddv re kal aia xpóv, e uou &mep viv dmexpivo, Gp’ oùk dy pôs dmekékpuso ; 
but if I had asked you at the start what beauty and ugliness is —if you had 
answered me as you have now done, would you not have answered me rightly ? 
P. Hipp. M. 289 c ; $> uev móħepov aipfjo0e, unxére Here Seipo dvev drrwy, el cwhpo- 
véire if you choose war, come mo more hither without arms if you are wise X. C. 
3. 2. 18, el perà OnBalwr futv dywrfouévors ovros eiyapro mpü£Zau rl xpfv mpoodoKay 
el pnõè robrovs Écxopuev cuupdxous GAG Billamw mpogéñeyro ; if it was decreed by 
fate that we should fare thus with the Thebans fighting on our side, what ought 
we to have expected if we had not even secured them as allies but they had joined 
Philip ? D. 18. 195. 

a. A second protasis may be added to the first protasis to explain or define 
it. Thus, kal o? roGro XéËoy čpxopat Qs word pev &MárTovs TOÀ) 08 xelpovas Exwv 
öuws cuvéBarev: ef yàp rabta Néyouu, Aynolraby 7? äv por Sox &dpova árodalvew 
kal éuavrov pov, ef éraivolny Tov wept rv peyloTwy elk) kiwõüvevovra and I am not 
going to say that he made the engagement in spite of having much fewer and 
inferior troops ; for if I should maintain this, I think that I should be proving 
Agesilaus senseless and myself a fool, if I should praise the man who rashly 
incurs danger when the greatest interests are at stake X. Ag. 2. 7. j 


CONCESSIVE CLAUSES 


2369. Concessive clauses are commonly formed by xaé in conjunc- 
tion with the eè or éáv of conditional clauses: xai ei (el), kai éáv (kav) 
even if, ei kal, éàv kai although. 


2370. Such concessive clauses are conditional, but indicate that the 
condition whieh they introduce may be granted without destroying 
the conclusion. The apodosis of concessive clauses thus has an 
adversative meaning, i.e. it states what is regarded as true notwith- 
standing (dus) what is assumed in the protasis. 


2371. Concessive clauses have the construction of conditional 
clauses. The protasis, if negative, takes uj. 


2372. xai e& (even if) clauses. — xoi «i commonly implies that the 
conclusion must be true or must take place even in the extreme, 
scarcely conceivable, ease which these words introduce (even suppos- 
ing that, even in the case that). In such cases the speaker does not 
grant that the alleged condition really exists. On xav ei see 1766 b. 

kel ph mémoifa, rodpyov tor’ épyaaréov even if I have no confidence, yet the 
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deed must be done A. Ch. 296, kal dav ph hueîs mapakekeuoge0a, (3j rods) lxavds 
éripedhoerac and even if we do not use exhortations, the city will take sufficient 
care P. Menex. 248 d, yera 8* ó uÓpos, k&v re pù 'yeXotov $ the fool laughs even if 
there is nothing to laugh at Men. Sent. 108, Mveo?s Bacideds moods èv dyyepóvas 
dv oln . . ., kai el aiv reÜpiz ois BobNowro dmiévos the king would give many 
guides to the Mysians even supposing they should want to depart with four-horse 
chariots X. A. 3. 2. 24. 


2373. The kal of xai el may mean simply and, as kel. rad’ eleera. Kpéov and 
if Creon learns this S. Ant. 229. 


2374. Some scholars hold that the difference between xal ei and el xat is that 
«al ef concedes a supposition and is used of an assumed fact, while ei xat concedes 
a fact and is used of an actual fact. But this distinction cannot be supported. 
Kal ef sometimes differs from ei xai only in being more emphatic. When an 
actual fact is referred to, we expect ei kal; but xal ef sometimes occurs, as (ros 
rot, kel BX éroyra, ph ` móBour, Oavévr’ àv oluwkeay perhaps, though they did not miss 
him when alive, they will lament him now that he is dead S. Aj. 962, cp. 
TeuTéov, kel pnõèv 750 although it is in no wise sweet, I must obey S. O. T. 1516. 


2875. et xat (although) clauses. —e kaí commonly admits that a con- 
dition exists (granting that); but does not regard it as a hindrance. 
The condition, though it exists, is a matter of no moment so far as 
the statement in the principal clause is concerned. 

el kal rvpavvets king though thou art S. O. T. 408, cóNw uév, el kal uù BXéreis, 
gpovets 5? duws olg. voow ctveoriv though thou canst not see, thou yet dost feel with 
what a plague our city is afilicted S. O. T. 302, ef kal rw cpixpérepov Soxet elvai 
although it seems too unimportant to some P. Lach. 182 c. 

2376. The verb is omitted in ei xal eAoiórepor eimetv though the expression be 
ridiculous P. A. 30 c (ep. 944). 

2377. The xat of ef kal may go closely with a following word. Here the 
meaning is either also or indecd ; as ef kal duvioer ye if thou shalt also be able 
(besides having the will) S. Ant. 00, àeuwóv y’ elmas, ef kal fhs 0avóv a strange 
thing truly hast thou uttered, if, though slain, thou indeed livest S. Aj. 1127. 
Where trajection is assumed (e uh kal for el xal uh) the «at is intensive, as et uh 
kal vv . . . &AAÁ if not already... at least T. 2.11.6, ef ph kal dédpaxey unless 
he has actually done it 6. 60. 3. 

2378. el (éàv) kat not infrequently means even if in prose as well as poetry. 

eihero paddov cuverdévar üpüs, ty’, ei ral BoúNotro kakós elvat, ph e&ein abrQ he pre- 
ferred rather that you should know of it, in order that, even if he should wish 
to be base, it might not be possible Tu. 20.23, add’ ei kal pydév robrov vmfpxev 
diuiv, o00? &s xaXemóv ore "yvOvat mepi adr dv ómórepot 7909 Néyouow but even if I 
had none of these points to rely on, even so it is not difficult to find out which 
tells the truth D. 43.15. Cp. also Ant. 5. 27, And. 1. 21, L. 31. 20; Is. 11. 23, D. 
16. 24, Aes. 8. 211. ei xai for kal ei is especially common in Isocrates, who does 
not use «al ef or kel except in 21.11. Demosthenes is not fond of xai ei, and often 
substitutes xà» ef for it (19. 282, 24. 100, 45.12). Cp. 1766 b. 

2379. ei (éár) sometimes has a concessive force (X. Eq. 1.17). ebrep (éávmrep) 
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has, rarely in Attic, a sort of concessive meaning (P. Euth. 4 b), and especially 
when the truth of a statement is implicitly denied or doubted, Cp. L. 16. 8. 


2380. érei usually with a following yé, is sometimes translated although, 
where a speaker is strictly giving the reason for his statement of a fact (or for 
something in that statement) and mot for the fact itself. Here there is a 
thought in the speaker’s mind which is suppressed. ‘Thus, ala xivoluny dy Éywye 
ToÜro opohoyety, émel mroXXol yé pact Tay drvOparur for my part I should be ashamed 
to acknowledge this (and I say this for myself) since there are many men who do 
assert it P. Pr. 333 e. 

2881. Negative concessive clauses have oi9 (jj^) e? or édy not even 
if. Here not (oi-, pyr) belongs to the leading clause, while even (-84, 
cp. kaí) belongs to the dependent clause. The negative is frequently 
repeated in the leading clause. 

000! ei mdvres Edney Ilépoac, wAjOee oüx drepBarotuel’ ay robs roreulovs even if 
all the Persians should come, we should not exceed the enemy in numbers X. C. 
2. 1. 8, wh OopuBjonre, und’ éz dbEw Te uiv péya eyes do not raise a disturbance, 
even if I seem to you to be speaking presumptuously P. A.20e. Cp. 2882. 


2382. The idea of concession or opposition is often expressed by 
the participle alone (2066) or by the participle with karep or kai radra 
(2083). The negative is ot. In negative concessive sentences we 
find also the participle with ob8é (uySé), o$0€ (unde) rep. 

ovdé werovbas kaxds éxOpby eval uot roro óuoNoryQ not even though I have been 
il-vreated do I admit that he is my enemy D. 21. 205, yuyai) melbov unde +&X009 
kóev listen to a woman, even if thou dost not hear the truth E. ir. 440. 


TEMPORAL CLAUSES 


2383. Temporal clauses are introduced by conjunctions or relative 
expressions having the force of conjunctions 

A. Denoting time usually the same as that of the principal verb: 

dre, óvóre, vika, ómqvíxa. when; óoáis as often as; ews, péxp. (rarely 
xt), cov xpóvov so long as; ews, èv à (rarely ¿v dow and čore) while. 

-N. 1.— fes means so long as in reference to actions that are coéxtensive ; 
while, in reference to actions not coéxtensive. 

N. 2, —hvika, ómnvika have the force of what time, at the moment when, when, 
(rarely while), and are more precise than öre. ^ 

N. 3. — Poetic or Ionic are eĝre (= öre) when, $pos (only with the indica- 
tive) when, öres when (kes in Hdt, of antecedent action), &ppa so long as. 
Hom. has etos (i.e. ĝos) or efws for éws. 

N. 4,— tore isused (rarely )in lyric, Sophocles, Euripides, Herodotus, Xenophon. 

B. Denoting time usually prior to that of the principal verb: 

éret, éreidy after, after that (less exactly when); ère mpôrov, ds (or 
érel) ráxioTa, éneb) váywrro (rarely rws rdxuTo) as soon as; e ob 
(rarely ¿£ àv), e£ Srov, ad’ ob since, ever since; s when, as soon as, since. 

N. — éweire after is very common in Herodotus. Ç: 
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C. Denoting time subsequent to that of the- principal verb: 
fos, fare, néxpu, méxpe ob (rarely dxpi), ¿xet ov until: followed by a 
finite verb. 
piv, mpórepov xj before, until: followed by a finite verb or by an 
infinitive. 
N. — Homer has also dpa (also final), els öre (xe), ets Š (xe). Herodotus has és 
8, fos o), is oF until. ómmóre with the optative in Homer after a past tense of a 
verb of waiting or expecting means for the time when (H 414). tore (first 
in Hesiod) is rare in lyrie, tragedy, Herodotus, and Plato, very common in 
Xenophon. — péxp is avoided by the orators. — uéxp: and xp: take the articular 
infinitive in Demosthenes. — réws for ¿Zes is rare (2171). 


2384. Demonstrative adverbs in the principal clause often corre- 
spond to the relative conjunctions, as ÖTE.. . róre, y È . . . Èv voro, ews 
. . . Téos (uéxp. roórov). So also émd ... róre, ds (dre) . . . êvraðĝa, etc. 


2385. Some temporal conjunctions also denote cause: 

Gre, Sore, ered, edre (poet.), émeÓ since, whereas, s because. ós 
means also as, as to, rarely, in prose, in order that. “as in Homer has 
in part become a final. conjunction (2419) ; for the Attic use, see 2420. 


2386. A temporal sentence and a conditional sentence may occur 
in close conjunction without marked difference of signification. 


örav è voohowowy, Wyieis yevrduevor ad (ovrav* éáv Té Tis ANN evpoopà kaTa- 
AauBávg aúroús, Tà évavría émvyvyvóueva óvivgew whenever they fall ill, they are 
saved by regaining their health ; and if ever any other calamity overtakes them, the 
` reversal to prosperity that follows is to their benefit Ant. 2. B. 1. 


2387. A temporal conjunction is often used in Greek where Eng- 
lish employs a conditional or a concessive conjunction. 


ave ay yeye Kpoviovos &ccor ixolunyv, . . . dre pù adrés ye keXevou I would not 
draw nearer to Cronus’ son unless (lit. when not) he should himself bid me = 248. 


2388. The time denoted by a temporal clause is not always solely 
contemporaneous, antecedent, or subsequent to that of the principal 
clause, but may overlap with the time of the principal clause (before 
and at the same time, at the same time and after, until and after). 


&rel 8e Harbéver Adpetos kal brdmreve reAevrijv ToU Blov, éBovAero TH Tat0e wapetvar 
when Darius was ill and suspected that his life was coming to an end, he wished 
his two sons to be with him X. À.1.1.1 (bere the situation set forth by 4e6éve: 
and $mómreve occurred both before and after the time indicated in éfgo/Xero), 
Toara érole: Eos Siedldov mávra d éhaBe xpéa he kept doing thus until he saw that 
(and so long as) he was distributing all the meat he had received X. C. 1.3. 7 (the 
imperfect is rare with ées or mpiv until), ó čv re TS mapóvr. mpòs TA uyvóuara 
d&eNo'ye?ro kal érotuos Hv rply ékm etu kptvea0nt he both defended himself then and 
- there against the charges and offered to he tried before he sailed T.6. 29. 

a. Conjunctions of antecedent action usually take the aorist, rarely the imper- 
fect except when that tense represents overlapping action, as in T. 5.72. 3.. Cp. 
'T. 1. 13.5 with 1. 5. 1. 
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b. A verb of aoristic action is used: in the temporal clause when complete 
priority, in the main clause when complete subsequence, is to be clearly marked. 


2389. Clauses introduced by relative adverbs (or conjunctions) of 
time, have, in general, the same constructions as clauses introduced 
by relative pronouns (340, 2493 ff.) and by relative adverbs of place 
and manner. Temporal clauses are treated separately for the sake 
of clearness. 

a. Temporal clauses introduced by a word meaning until differ from ordi- 
nary conditional relatives in some respects, as in the use of the optative in. 
implied indirect discourse (2408, 2420); and in the frequency of the absence 
of äv (2402). 

b. Strictly öre, £v6a, ws, etc., are subordinating conjunctions when the clause 
introduced by them fixes the time, place, or manner of the main clause ; but are 
relative adverbs when they serve only to define the antecedent and introduce c 
clause merely supplementary to the main clause. 


2390. Temporal clauses are either definite or indefinite. 


2391. A temporal clause is definite when the action occurs at a 
definite point of time (negative od, except when the special con- 
struction requires yy). Definite temporal clauses usually refer to 
the present or to the past. 


2392. A temporal clause is indefinite when the action (1) occurs 
in the indefinite future, (2) recurs an indefinite number of times, 
(3) continues for an indefinite period. The same clause may have 
more than one of these meanings. (3) is rare. The negative is py. 
Indefinite temporal clauses refer either to the future or to general 
present or past time. 


2393. The same temporal conjunction may refer either to definite 
or to indefinite time; sometimes with a difference of ineaning. 


2394, When the time is definite, the indicative is used; when in- 
definite, the subjunctive with äv, the optative, or (rarely) the in- 
dieative. ; 

Temporal conjunctions with the subjunctive take dy. (For excep- 
tions, see 2402, 2412, 2444 b.) dy is not used with the optative except 
when the optative is potential, 2406, 2421 (cp. 2452). 


INDICATIVE TEMPORAL CLAUSES REFERRING TO PRESENT OR 
` PAST TIME 


2395. Present or past temporal clauses take the indicative when 
the action is marked as a fact and refers to a definite occasion 
(negative ov). The principal clause commonly has the indicative, 
but may take any form of the simple sentence. 

A. Temporal clauses denoting the same time as that of the 
principal verb (2383 A). 
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bre rara $v, oxeddy uécat cay vókres it was about midnight when this was 
taking place X. A. 3. 1. 33, ep. 1. 1. 1, cited in 2388, hvixa 0€ dethyn éylysero, epavy 
kovioprós but when it was getting to be afternoon, a cloud of dust appeared 1.8. 8, 
uéxpi ard ToU icou dyyoÜvro, mpodiuws elrbpeba as long as they led on equal terms 
we followed willingly 'T. 8.10, Ucor xpórov éxabéfero . . .dupi Thv mepl rò ppotpior 
oikovoulàr, . . . ümisyyor tovs as long as he was employed with regulations about 
the fortress, they kept bringing horses X. C. 5. 3. 25, év à @rdlfovro, joy . . . oi 
ckoirol while they were arming, the scouts came X. A.2. 2. 15, @ws é¿rTl kaipós, 
dvrihdBecbe rv mpiyuárov * while there is opportunity, take our public policy in 
hand? D.1.20. 

N. péurnpat, ola, ákoów often take öre when instead of dz: that. Thus, 
péna bre ¿yà pds cè Abov I remember when (that) I came to you X.C.1.6. 12: 
jvixa (and Juos in poetry) has a similar use. ofda dre, dxodw öre are probably due 
to the analogy of péurnyar öre, originally T remember (the moment) when. 


B. Temporal clauses denoting time prior to that of the principal 
verb (2383 B). 

érel 8? e£ 0ev, éblryryecNe rois (Nos Thy kplow Tod " Opóvrà ws eyévero but after 
he came out, he announced to his friends how the trial of Orontas had resulted 
X. A. 1.6.5 (observe that the aorist, and not the pluperfect, is commonly used to 
denote time previous to that of the main verb; cp. 1943), émerðh 5 éreNeór ace 
AGpeios . . ., Tisoadépyns diaBddree róv Küpov after Darius died Tissaphernes 
calumniated Cyrus 1. 1.8, ws ráxw a ews bréparver, é0óovro as soon as daylight 
indistinctly appeared, they sacrificed 4.3.9, ¿£ ob bros elvar mpogsotetras èK 
Toórov ipas é&yrdryxey ever since Philip pretended to be friendly, from that. 
time on he had deceived you D. 23.193. (On ever since expressed by the dative 
of the participle, see 1498.) i 


C. Temporal clauses denoting time subsequent to that of the 
principal verb: (2383 C). 

čuewav Ews adixovro oL atparnyol they waited until the generals arrived X. H. 
1. 1. 29, Xoi2opols, roy Zernpibür čare prayxacay . .:. mopeúec Da, they kept reviling 
Soteridas until they forced him to march on X. &.3.4. 49, kal rara émolovv péx pe 
ckóros éyévero and they kept doing this until darkness came on 4.2.4, rods 
JEANqvas dmeMócaro OovAelüs dar’ éXevüépous eivai péxpi ob máu aŭro? abrods 
kareGovA carro she released the Greeks from slavery so as to be free until they 
enslaved themselves P. Menex. 245 a. 


2396. When the principal verb is a past indicative with dv and 
denotes non-fulfilment, a temporal clause has, by assimilation of 
mood, a past tense of the indicative denoting non-fulfilment. 

ómmvix! épalvero Tabra memowjkós . . ., ópohoyetr ay 9 Karnyopla rots Ép'yois 
abrob if it appeared that he had ever done this, his form of accusation would tally 
with his acts D. 18. 14 (here whenever would make the condition ambiguous), 
éBacdugov àv uéxpc oU abrots éSdxer they would have kept questioning them under 
torture as long as they pleased 53. 25, obk àv éravbuny . . . ws daremepadnv ris 
soplas ravrgci I would not cease until 1 had made trial of this wisdom P. Crat. 
3960. See 2185 b. 
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2397. The negative is py only when the temporal relation is 
regarded as conditional. 

óróre TÓ Blkaiov why oda, 8 écTi, oxor elsopat eire apeTH Tis oÜca rvyxáve kire 
kal of when (if) I do not know what justice is, 1 am scarcely likely to know 
whether it is or is not a virtue P. R. 264 c. 


TEMPORAL CLAUSES REFERRING TO THE FUTURE 


2398. The future indicative is rarely used in temporal clauses; and 
when used refers to definite time. 

Tyvxadra . . . öre 008 8 re xph mowîv ëžere at that time, when you will not 
be able to do even what is necessary D. 19. 262. 

a. The future is rare because that tense does not usually make clear the 
difference between action continuing and action simply occurring in the future. 
öre with the future indicative has thus been almost entirely displaced by örar 
with the subjunctive. 

b. For the future with xé in 0 318 the subjunctive is probably correct. 


2399. Temporal clauses referring indefinitely to the future take 
either the subjunctive with dv or the optative without ay. 

a. The addition of äv produces the forms $rav, ómórav; émüv, érqv (both 
rare in Attic), éwevSdv. “os Gv, péxpv äv, čer’ äv mean as long as or until. às 
when scarcely ever takes dy (for ws dv while Eos dv is read in S. Aj. 1117, Ph. 1380). 

b. The temporal conjunctions have here, in general, the same constructions 
as conditional éáv or ef, Thus ómórav = ë&y sore, ómóre = et more. 


2400. The present marks the action as continuing (not completed), the 
aorist marks the action as simply occurring (completed). The present usually 
sets forth an action contemporaneous with that of the leading verb ; the aorist, 
an action antecedent to that of the leading verb. 

a. The present may denote time antecedent when the verb has no aorist, and 
in the case of some other verbs: Thus, (ó wóAeuos) bs Avayjoe: ÉkaaTov, émeibàv 
raph the war which will afflict every one when it comes D. 6. 95, éreióà» dxodn 

. érépous kpivovras, TÉ kal moron; when he hears that they are prosecuting 
other men, what should he then do ? 19. 138. 


FUTURE TEMPORAL CLAUSES WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE 


2401. Temporal clauses referring to the future take the subjunc- 
tive with dy in sentences eorresponding to more vivid future condi- 
tions. The principal clause has the future indicative or any form 
of the verb referring to the future except the simple optative. The 
negative is pý. 

vika 3° dy ris Ous döfi, huels Umép ouv paxotpueba but when any one wrongs 
you, we will fight in your defence X.C.4.4.11, örav uh obévw, reravropai when 
my strength fails, I shall cease S. Ant. 91, éwedav dravr’ dxobonre, xpivare when 
you have heard everything, decide D.4.14, ¿uol . . . doxe?, erav rTíyiwTa apiorh- 
cope, leva in my judgment we must go as soon as we have breakfasted X. À.4. 
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6.9, péxpe ò’ ay èyè diio, ai crovéal ucvóvrev but until I return, let the armistice 
continue 2.3.24, Xe . . . ews àv dxovery Bothnobe I will speak so long as you 
wish to listen D. 21. 130, mepysévere Zor’ àv éyà Edw wait until I come X. A.5. 1.4, 
uh dvapelvwper &os àv whelous Wudv yévwvrai let us not wait until the enemy out- 
numbers us X. C. 3.3.46, oóx ávauévouev (present as emphatic future) éws à» 4 
duerépü xdpà KaxGrar we do not wait until our land shall be ravaged 3. 3. 18. 
The present subjunctive is rare with fes until, and marks overlapping action 
(here = ëws à» lõwuev kakovuérqr). 


2402. The subjunctive without äv (xé) is sometimes found in poetry and in 
Herodotus; in Attic prose only with uéxou péxpi. ob until (and ply, 2444 b). 
Thus, éfoóAevcav 0ecpots abroUs guddocew péxpe o9 Te EvpPaouw they decided to 
guard them in fetters until they should reach some agreement (31.4.41. The 
omission of &v is more common after temporal conjunctions than after e (2327 a) 
and in writers later than Homer lends an archaic colouring to the style. 


2403. The principal clause may be a potential optative, which is at times 
nearly equivalent to the future: éyó dé raúryy pèr Thy elpfjynv, &os àv eis ' AOnvalwy 
Relanrar, oj0émor! av cupBovredoatye mowjoarba TH TÓNe. SO long as a single 
Athenian is left, I never would recommend the city to make peace D. 19.14. 


FUTURE TEMPORAL CLAUSES WITH THE OPTATIVE 


2404. Temporal clauses referring to the future in sentences corre- 

sponding to less vivid future conditions usually take the optative 

without av. An optative referring to the future stands in the princi- 
pal clause (2186b). The negative is jj. 


^ 


reOvalyy, bre por unxére Taira, wédoe may I die, when I shall no longer care for 
these delights Mimnermus 1. 2, aewQv payor ùv ómóre Bobdorro when hungry he 
would eat whenever he wished X. M. 2.1. 18, el dè BofNoto + Qy pwy rwà mporpéja- 
gO, ordre dwodnyolns, éruieNeta 0d. TOv cv, rl dy rotons ; should you desire to 
induce one of your friends to care for your interests when you were away from 
home, what would you do? 2. 3.12, õéorró y’ àv abroÜ uévew, és Qm éN0ots he would 
beg him to remain until yow should depart X. C. 5.3.13 (here the temporal 
clause depends on pévery, itself dependent on déorro ay). 


2405. The optative with äv (ké) in Homer, where Attic would have the 
simple optative, is potential or virtually equivalent to a future. Thus, aùrika 
yáp pe korakrelvewy "AXiddEdS . . «5 ¿mrb yóov pov eťņv for let Achilles slay me 
forthwith, when I have satisfied my desire for lamentation Q227. Cp. 1304, 
5 222, ¿os xe B 78 (potential), eis ë xe O 70 (elsewhere this expression always 
takes the subjunetive in Homer). 


2406. The potential optative or indicative (with dv) having its 
proper force may appear in temporal clauses (cp. 2353). 

gpuddias .. . rà» Xe? emexerpet, hri ay ques uh duvalued? éxeta? åpixéo bar 
by watching for winter to set in he begins his operations when we are unable (he 
thinks) to reach the spot D.4.31. Cp. 2405. 


2407. The principal clause rarely has the present or future indica- 
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tive, when the temporal clause has the optative without dv (cp. 2360, 
2361, 2573 b, c). 

ppovhoews Bet mos mpòs robs TOAD mAelovs . . ., óróre Katpds mapaméco. when 
the critical moment arrives, he must have great judgment to cope with forces 
much more numerous than his own X. Hipp. 7. 4, aim’ ol sorai . . . vijas 
éverpfjo au, dre wh adréds ye Kpoviwy éuBddor aidouevor daddy veco. hard will it be for 
him-to fire the ships unless (when .. . not) Kronion himself hurl upon the ships 
a blazing brand N 317. 

a. Homer has č» (xé) with the subjunctive; as oùx äv rot xpalopy xlbapis .. ., 
br’ èv kovino: pryelns thy cithern will not avail thee when thou grovellest in the 
dust T 55. 


2408. After a secondary tense introducing indirect discourse (real 
or implied) the optative may represent the subjunctive with dv as 
the form in which the thought was conceived. 

maphyyehav, rebh Geurvijoauev . . . Távras dvaraverOat kal éreotat quix? v is 
aapayyéNNg they issued orders that, when they had supped, all should rest and 
follow when any one should give the command (= éwedav demvionre. . . 
dvaraterbe) X. A. 3. 5. 18, éripetvar Kededoavres tore Bovhedoavro, eOborro order- 
ing them to wait until they had taken counsel, they proceeded to sacrifice (= mi- 
pelvare €or’ àv Bovdevowueba) 5.5.2, edokev abroís . . . mpoiévar . `., Eos Kipy 
oupuetterav they resolved to keep advancing until they should join Cyrus (= mpotw- 
uev dws dy cuppelEwpev) 2.1.2. 


TEMPORAL CLAUSES IN GENERIC SENTENCES 


2409. If the leading verb denotes a repeated or customary action 
or a general truth, a temporal clause takes the subjunctive with dy 
after primary tenses, the optative after secondary tenses. The nega- 
tive is uj. Cp. 2336. i 


a. A present tense denotes action continuing (not completed) and is of the 
same time as that of the leading verb; an aorist tense denotes action simply 
occurring (completed) and time usually antecedent to that of the leading verb 
when the aetion of the dependent clause takes place before the action of the 
main clause. In clauses of contemporaneous action the aorist denotes the same 
time as that of the main verb ; in clauses of subsequent action, time later than 
that of the main verb. : 

b. os is rare in these temporal clauses (Hdt.1.17,4.172; «ws with the 
optative occurs in 1. 17, 1. 68). 

c. On Homeric similes with ws öre, ws ómóre, see 2480. 


2410. In temporal sentences of indefinite frequency the temporal 
clause has the subjunctive with dy when the principal clause has 
the present indieative, or any other tense denoting a present cus- 
tomary or repeated action or a general truth. Cp. 2337. 

povoyeba mávres ómórav ópyóue0a we are all mad whenever we are angry 
Philemon 184, $wrf ris, dj, órav yévyrat, del dworpérea pe a kind of voice which, 
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whenever it comes, always deters me P. A.31 d, bray creddy Tis abrós, x% 0cós 
evvámrera. whenever a man is eager himself, God too works with him A. Pers. 
142, ws av o (urac TÒ ekádos . . ., xpi) kal vatryny kal KuBepyyaTny . . . Tpobdpous 
elvat . . ., éreibày © dj 0áXarra Ümépexy, párats dj cmovóf, as long as the vessel 
remains in safety, both sailor and pilot should exert themselves ; but when the 
sea has overwhelmed it, their efforts are fruitless D. 9. 69, rorbuer rate? ékáa o 
. . « dws àv abróv éuBddwper és kaxkóv we do this on each occasion until we plunge 
him into misfortune Ar. Nub. 1468. 


‘2411. The verb of the main clause may stand in the participle, or in other 
tenses than the present indicative: xalrep TO» ávÜpómwv, év È uiv àv moNeuüct, 
Tov mapóvra (mókeuov) del uéywrrov kptvóvrev although men always consider the 
present war the greatest so long as they are engaged in it 'T. 1.21, órav 8 érépp 
TaÜra mapaóQ, karaAéNvke Thy abrós abrod Ovvaarelav but whenever he surrenders 
these rights to another, he destroys once and for all his own sovereignty Aes. 
8.233, moMégiot . . . HN Ürav . . . Karadovddowrral was, Toddo’s ù) BeXriovs 
divá'ykac av cva enemies ere now have forced improvement upon those whom they 
have enslaved X. O. 1. 28 (ep. 2338), rodAd«is éOa/uaca THs TOAUNS TOY Xeyóvrov 
brép abrod, mAjv Grav évOipnOG krh. I have often marvelled at the effrontery 
of the speakers in his behalf, except when(ever) I consider, etc. L. 12. 41. 


2412. ¿v (x6) is frequently omitted in Homer, and occasionally in lyric and 
dramatic poetry and in Herodotus, e.g. ¿mel 6’ audprp, ketvos oüxér? Err’ ávijp 
&Bovdos but whenever a man commits an error, that man is no longer heedless 
S. Ant. 1025. 

2413. The present indicative is very rarely used instead of the subjunctive 
with äv in temporal clauses of indefinite frequency. Thus, mepl rôv &XNov rv 
á8wuoóvrav, bre (órov conj.) ducdforrar, de? wapà TOv karwyópev mu0éc0a. with 
regard to other malefactors, one has to learn during their trial (lit. when they 
are tried) frum the accusers 1.22.22. Cp. 2342. 


2414. In temporal sentences of indefinite frequency the temporal 
clause has the optative when the principal clause has the imperfect 
or any other tense denoting a past customary or repeated action. 

eOhpevev dwd immov ómóre yuuvdoar Bovdorro éavróv he was wont to hunt on horse- 
back, whenever he wanted to exercise himself X. A. 1. 2.7, ómóre dpa etu &pla Tov, 
dvéuevev adtovs tore épQdryoiév rv whenever it was breakfast time, he used to wait 
until they had eaten something X.C.8. 1. 44, mepieuévouey ékácrore ws dvoex beln 
Tò Serpwrhpiov’ émeibi] ðè dvorxGely, eiouev we used to wait about on each occa- 
sion until the prison was cpened ; but when(ever) it was opened, we used to go in 
P.Ph.59d. Observe that ávorx60e(y marks a repeated past action (until it was 
regularly opened) and represents the thought of the subject (until it should be 
opened, cf. 2420; i.e. direct = ws av dvorx 63). 


2415. The optative is rare after a primary tense, and occurs only when that 
tense includes a reference to the past (w 254 ; cp. 2573). — dre key with the opta- 
tive occurs once (1525). 


2416. Other tenses than the imperfect in the principal clause: ¿AW öre dy... 
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ávüitewv ' Obvaceós, ordoxer, Ural 86 leske krh. (cp. 495) but whenever Odysseus 
arose, he always kept his position and looked down Y 215, érére mpoo BAéyecé T uvas 
trav év rais Tá£eow, erev Gv kr. whenever he looked toward any of the men in the 
ranks, he would say, etc. X. C. 7. 1.10. Cp. 2341. 


2417. The indicative (cp. 2942) is rare in temporal clauses of past in- 
definite frequency, as xal jdov kal éxópevov ómóre oi moħépuot adrods esa. 
ÉueXov they both sang and danced whenever the enemy were likely to look at 
them X. A.4.7.16. So with ócáxis referring to particular events of repeated 
occurrence, aS dodxis kexopirynke . . . vevtkyke as often as he has been choregus, 
he has gained a victory X. M. 3. 4. 3. 


TEMPORAL CLAUSES DENOTING PURPOSE 


2418. Temporal conjunctions denoting limit as to duration (so long 
as, while) or limit as to termination (until, till) may imply purpose. 

a. So éws tl, against the time when, in order that, mply before, in order that 
not. &ppa (poet.) is usually final (in order that) rather than temporal (so long 
as, while, till, up to the time that). Sometimes in post-Homeric Greek £ws and 
the subjunctive (with or without äv) has a touch of purpose. 


2419. In the Odyssey éws, usually with the aorist optative after a secondary 
tense, is almost a final conjunction, Thus, dOxev . . . &Aatov dws xurAwo aro 
she gave olive oil that (against the time when) she might anoint herself 
£179. So 5 799, € 385, 7 807. Inc 375 the present optative expresses durative 
action (8eoualvowro gradually get hot). 


2420. After a secondary tense Zes with the aorist optative sometimes in 
Attic prose implies an expectation, hope, or purpose on the part of the subject 
of the main verb that the action of the temporal clause may be attained. Since 
such optatives are due to the principle of indirect discourse, the subjunctive with 
äv, denoting mere futurity, might have been used instead. 

arovõäs érovijcavro ëws drayyedbeln rà Xex0évra they made a truce (which they 
hoped would last) until the terms should be announced X. H. 3. 2. 20 (here we 
might have had ¿os àv ámayyeX65), rà GAAa xwpta elxov uévoyres tws oplot küketyot 
mohreav (= dy movíjo wot) rà cipnuéva they retained the other places, waiting until 
they (the Lacedaemonians) on their part should have performed for them (the 
Athenians) what had been agreed on T.5.35. Compare éws dy raüra Ourpá£ev- 
rat pudaxhy . . . Karéhure he left a garrison (to remain there) until they should 
settle these matters X. H. 5.3.25 (here &ws dcarpaiaivro might have been used). 
Other examples are L. 13,25, Is.1.10,7.8 (ws ob ?), X. H.4.4.9, D. 27.5, 29.43 
(réws), 83. 8 ; cp. also Ar. Eq. 133. Present optative in T. 3. 102, X. H. 5. 4. 87. 


2421. £ws äv with the optative occurs rarely where it might be thought that 
the simple optative or v with the subjunctive should be used. Many editors 
emend, but äv may generally be defended as potential, expressing the conviction 
of the agent. Thus, eíAec8e ävõpas elkoi: TOUTovs 06 émiueAetaÜut THs móNews, Ews 
àv ol vóuo, rcÜetev you elected twenty men whose duty it should be £o care for 
the State until such a time as in all probability the laws would be made And. 
1.81. Cp. S. Tr. 687, 1.17, 15, P. Ph. 101 d. So órav A. Pers. 450, mplv àv X. H. 
2. 3. 48, 2. 4. 18. 
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SUMMARY OF THE CONSTRUCTIONS OF čwş AND OF OTHER 
WORDS MEANING BOTH SO LONG AS AND UNTIL 


tes so long as, while 
Temporal Limit as to Duration (during the time when) 


2422. Indicative, when the action of the temporal clause denotes 
definite duration in the present or past. The present often connotes 
cause (while, now that, because). The imperfect is used of past action : 
the main clause has the imperfect usually, but the aorist occurs 
(T. 5. 60). 


2423, Subjunctive (present) with dv, when the action lies in the 

a. Future, and the verb of the main clause is future indicative or an 
equivalent form. 

b. Present, and the verb of the main clause states a present customary or 
repeated action or a general truth. 


2424. The present optative (of future time) is very rare: in dependence on 
a past tense (X. H. 5. 4.37, Aristotle, Athen. Pol. 28 end) ; by regular assimila- 
tion (2186 b) in a less vivid condition (P. Th. 155 a). 


fes until, till 
Temporal Limit as to Termination (up to the time when) 


'2425. Indicative, of a definite present or past action. The present 
connotes cause. The aorist is normally used of past action: the main 
verb is usually imperfect, but the aorist occurs (1.17.12). 

a. Of a future action the future is very rare: X. C. 7. 5. 89 (és 8 Hdt. 9. 58). 


2426. Subjunctive with dv, when the action lies in the 


a. Future, and the main clause contains a verb referring to the future 
(except the optative without dy). The tense is usually the aorist: the present 
marks overlapping. 

b. Present, and the verb of the main clause states a present customary or 
repeated action or a general truth. 


2427. Optative (usually aorist), when the action lies in the 

a. Future, and depends on an optative with &v. 

b. Past, and depends on a secondary tense expressing or implying indirect 
discourse. Here the optative represents äv with the subjunctive after a primary 
tense. 

c. Past, and the verb of the main clause states à past customary or repeated 
action. 

N.— The present optative in b is rare; the future optative occurs only in 
X. 11.4. 4. 9, where some read the aorist. 


2428. Conjunctions meaning until may have, as an implied or expressed 
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antecedent, uéxp. robrov up to the time. Thus, uéxpi roórov AücÓévus diXos 
Gvopá (ero, ws mpoUckev " ONvvBor Lasthenes was called a friend (up to the time 
when) until he betrayed Olynthus D. 18. 48. 


2429. With conjunctions meaning until, when the principal clause is afirma- 
tive, it is implied that the action of the verb of the principal clause continues 
only up to the time when the action of the verb of the until clause takes place. 
Thus, in the passage cited in 2428, it is implied that Lasthenes ceased to be 
called a friend after he had betrayed Olynthus. 

a. When the principal clause is negative, it is implied that the action of the 
verb of the principal clause does not take place until the action of the until 
clause takes place; as in od mpórepov éraósavro (os Thy TÓN els oTdoes KaTéoT Hoa 
they did not stop until they divided the city into factions L. 25.26. In sentences 
like 8e? wh mepinyeuy Ews dy ¿muru we inust not wait until they are upon us 
(1. 4. 165), by reason of the meaning of repuiévew the action of the principal clause 
ceases before the action of the until clause takes place. 


GENERAL RULE FOR piv BEFORE, UNTIL 


2430. pú; is construed like other conjunctions meaning until 
except that it takes the infinitive as well as the indicative, subjunc- 
tive, and optative. 


2431. After an affirmative clause zpiv usually takes the infinitive 
and means before. 


2432. After a negative clause mpív means until, and usually takes 
the indicative (of definite time), the subjunctive or optative (of 
indefinite time). 


a. The subjunctive or optative is never used with rply unless the principal 
clause is negative. 

b. When the principal clause is negative, mpív is construed like éws and other 
words for until (où mwplv = Éws). 


2433. When the principal clause is affirmative, the clause with piv simply 
adds a eloser definition of the time. When the principal clause is negative, 
rpiv defines the time as before, but the closer definition serves also as a condi- 
tion that must be realized before the action of the principal clause can be 
realized. Thus, wh daé\@nre amply àv áxobowre do not go away until you hear 
X. A. 5.7.12 (i.e. without hearing = ¿Gv ph dxovonre). Cp. ore yap elphvny olóv 
Te BeBalav dyayelv, Fv wh Kot? Tots BapBápois ToXejjo pev, oğ? ópovofjsat rods 
“EdAnvas, plv av... rods kwüvovs mpds rois abrovs woinodueba neither is it pos- 
sible to make a lasting peace unless we war in common against the barbarians, 
nor can the Greeks attain unanimity of sentiment until we encounter our perils 
in the front of the same enemies I. 4. 178. 


2434. rpiv is used with the aorist or (less often) with the imperfect indica- 
tive only when zpiv is equivalent to éws until ; but, when the verb of the main 
clause is negatived, zpív may be translated by before or until. When rply must 
be rendered by before, it takes the infinitive. 
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Tatra émolovy mpl» Swxpdrys agixero Iwas doing this until Socrates arrived (rare 

even in poetry ; cp. 2441 c). 

ob raÜra émolov» mpiv Zwxparns ájixero I was not doing this until (or before) 
Socrates arrived. 

rara émolovv mpiv Zkokpárqv adixéoOar (not Duxpdrys ádikero) I was doing this 
before Socrates arrived. 


2435. It is correct to say oó rowjow ToÜro plv àv xededoys, Toco (Or ob 
Trova c) Toro rply Kedevoas, but incorrect to say movjec rovro mplv v Kehetoys. 


2436, The action of an infinitive introduced by mot» before may or may not 
(according to the sense) actually take place at some time later than the action 
of the leading verb. The clause with rpt» signifies merely that the action of the 
infinitive had not taken place at the time of the leading verb. 


2437. The clause with zpív may precede or follow the correlated 
clause. Cp. 2455. ; 


2438. mpl» is originally a comparative adverb meaning before, i.e. sooner 
or formerly ; and seems to be connected with mpd, mpórepov before. The adverbial 
force survives in Attic only after the article, as év rois wplv Aóvyois in the fore- 
going statements T. 2.62. The adverbial and original use appears also in Homer 
wherever mpív occurs with the indicative, the anticipatory (futural) subjunctive 
(1810), or the optative with xé. Thus, rj» ò ¿yë où Xócw* mpl» mv Kal Yyñpas 
Émrew but her I will not release; sooner shall old age come upon her A 29, 
o08é pa» üva joe wply kal kakóv &XXo máðnoða nor shalt thou recall him to life; 
sooner (before this) thou wilt suffer yet another affliction Q 551. — From this 
early coórdination was developed the construction of the conjunction mpiv with 
the finite moods; but in general only after Homer, who never uses the indica- 
tive, and the optative only once (@ 580), with mpív. The required sense was 
given by @ws or ply y’ öre 54. A finite mood was first used of the future, and 
after negative clauses (où spórepov mplv like où wpórepov ws). — Homer commonly 
uses the infinitive with wpiv meaning before and until. Here the infinitive (as 
with ore) simply states the abstract verbal notion, and thus has no reference 
to differences of time or mood; mpív being used almost like wpé before as mpv 
(ety = mpó ToU idety before seeing (first in Xenophon). This early use with the 
infinitive was, with some restrictions, retained in Attic, where the infinitive may 
sometimes be used instead of the finite verb. ply came more and more to take 
the subjunctive with äv and to assume conditional relations (cp. 2433); while 
the use with the infinitive was more and more confined to cases where the lead- 
ing verb was affirmative. 


2439. The comparative idea in rpfv explains its negative force: an event A 
happened before another event D, i.e. A occurred when B had not yet (otro) 
occurred. Because of its negative force rpiv commonly takes the aorist in all 
the moods. The aorist has an affinity for the negative because it marks simple 
and total negation of an action regarded in its mere occurrence ; whereas the 
imperfect with a negative denotes resistance or refusal (1896) in respect of an 
action regarded as continuing. When mpív takes the present in any mood the 
actions of the correlated clauses usually overlap. The present occurs chiefly 
in the prose writers of the fourth century. 
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2440. «pórepov Or zpóaÓcv may be used in the principal clause as a 
forerunner of mpv. Examples in 2441, 2444, 2445. 


a. Homer has cpiv... mply B348. Attic has also @0dyo . . . mpl», as 
$Ofcovra. mAcócavres mpiv THY Evudopay Xlovs ale0éo8a. they will succeed in mak- 
ing their voyage before the Chians hear of the disaster T. 8. 12. 


npiv WITH THE INDICATIVE 


2441. «pív in Attic prose takes the indicative of a definite past 
action when the verb of the principal clause is negative or implies a 
negative, rarely when it is affirmative. 


ore róre Kipw lévai i8eNe piv ù yur aùròv €rewe nor was he willing then to 
enter into relations with Cyrus until his wife persuaded him X.A.1.2.26, où 
mpórepov énatcavro mplv TÓv T€ warép’ ¿k rod cTpuroméüov perertuparro kal Tay 
prov abrod Tobs uév dmékrewav, rods 5° èx ris wédews e&€Badov they did not stop 
until they sent for his father from the camp, put some of his friends to death 
and expelled others from the city 1.16.8, où mpbcber émaócarro mply é£eroMópkqsav 
và» "OXovpov they did not cease from hostilities until they had captured Olurus by 
siege X. H.7.4. 18, 008’ às . . . pElwoay veórepóv T+ mowtv és adrév . . . mplv ye 03) 
. . . vhp " ApyDuos pavoris ylyverae (historical present = aorist) not even under 
these circumstances did they think it right to take any severe measures against 
him, until finally a man of Argilus turned informer 'T. 1. 182. 

a. The tense in the ply clause is usually the aorist (the tense of negation, 
2439, and of prior action) ; rarely the imperfect (of contemporaneous, overlapping 
action), as D. 9. 61. The historical present is also used as an equivalent of the 
aorist. The principal clause usually has a secondary tense of the indicative. 
awptv with the indicative is not common until Herodotus and the Attic writers. 

b. The verb of the principal clause may be virtually negative, as Tos... 
AOnvatous havOdvoucs mplv 54 7H A^ čexov they escaped the notice of the Athe- 
nians (i.e. ox op&vrat) until they reached Delos T.3.29. Cp. T. 3.104, X. A. 
9.5.88. Observe that oó za/ouac (2441) is not regarded as virtually affirmative. 

c. The verb of the principal clause is affirmative in prose only in T.7. 39, 
7.71, Aes. 1.64. In all of these cases the leading verb is an imperfect, which 
emphasizes the continuation of the action up to the point of time expressed by 
the mpl clause. 

d. The use in Herodotus is the same as in Attic prose. Homer has the 
indicative (after affirmative or negative clauses) only with «piv y’ öre until. In 
the drama mpi» with the indicative is rare. Euripides uses it only after affirma- 
tive clauses. When zplv.is = Zes it often takes 67. 


2442. A mpív clause, depending on a past tense denoting non-ful- 
filment, itself denotes non-fulfilment and takes a past indicative by 
assimilation (2185 b). 

xpfüv Tolvuv Aemrlvqy wh mpórepov riOévat Tov avroð vógov mplv Toürovy ÉXUce 


Leptines ought not then to have proposed his own law until (before) he had 
repealed this D.20.96. Cp. 2455 b. š 
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T piv WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE 


2443. npiv with the subjunctive and dv refers to the future or to 
general present time. 


2444. (I) rpi takes the subjunctive with dv to denote a future 
action anticipated by the subject of the leading verb. The principal 
clause is negative, and contains any verb referring to the future 
except the simple optative. 


où Tpórepov kakGv» matoovrar al móħeis mpiv av év adrais of pirdcopor pwo 
States will not cease from evil until philosophers become rulers in them P. R. 
487 e, uh drédOnre piv av dxotonre do not go away until you hear (shall have 
heard) X. A. 5. T. 12, où xph w év6évóe dmreX0cty ply av 5 [xm I must not depart 
hence until I have suffered punishment 5.7.5, pnõéva $iXov rood mpiv àv é£eráoms 
was xéxpyrat Tots Tpórepov díow make mo one your friend until you have 
inquired how he has treated his former friends 1.1.24, ph mor! éra:vqons mpiv àv 
eldqs üvópa cadyvéws never praise a man until you have come to know him well 
Theognis 963. Observe that the last two examples contain a general truth. 

a. The aorist subjunctive is usual (the tense of negation, 2439, and of action 
prior to that of the principal clause); much less common is the present subjunc- 
tive (usually of contemporaneous, overlapping action) as X.C.2.2.8 (2446). 

b. Homer does not use xé or &v in this construction since ply is here adver- 
bial and its clause is simply coordinated. But Hom. has rply y’ ör’ dv. The 
subjunctive without &» occurs occasionally as an archaism in Hdt. and the 
dramatic poets. In Attic prose especially in Thuc. (e.g.6. 10, 29,38) ; but ¿y 
is often inserted by editors. 

c. The leading verb is rarely the optative with äv (as a form of future expres- 
Sion): oix àv dréMoua mplv mavránüciw h åyopă Nv65 (cp. b) I will not go away 
until the market is entirely over X.O.12. 1. 


2445. (IT) After a negative clause of present time that expresses 
a customary or repeated action or a general truth, zpiv takes the 
subjunctive with dy. 


où mporepov wavovra mplv àv melowsiv ovs 720lkqcav they do not cease to endure 
until they have won over those whom they have wronged P. Ph. 114 b. 

a. The leading verb may stand in another tense than the present indicative, 
as ovdels mumore éwéGero (empiric aorist, 1930) «pórepov uov Karadtoer wply àv 
metov rÕv Sixacrnplwy icxicy no one has ever attempted the subversion of the 
people until he became superior to the courts of justice Aes. 3. 235. 


2446. After a secondary tense in actual or implied indirect dis- 
course, mpív with the subjunctive and dv is common instead of the 
optative without dv (2449). 

elrrov pnbéva T Qv bricbev Kivetc Oar mply àv ó wpdcbev HyHra I ordered that none 


in the rear should move until the one before him led the way X. C. 2.2.8 (here 
mpl» qyotro is possible). 
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2447. The principal clause may be affirmative in form, but virtu- 
ally negative. 

alg xpàv (= où kaħòv or où Octv) 8° TryoÜuai mpórepov TatoacOar mply àv iets mepl 
ait&y 6 re àv BovdAnobe Yndlonobe I consider it base (i.c. I do not consider it to 
be honourable) to stop until you have voted what you wish L. 22.4. Cf. Thuc. 
6. 38, D. 38. 24, E. Heracl. 179. 


mp WITH THE OPTATIVE 


2448. mpy with the optative is used only in indirect discourse or 
by assimilation to another optative. 


2449. (I) The optative without dy follows zpi to denote an action 
anticipated in the past when the principal clause is negative and its 
verb is in a secondary tense. The optative is here in indirect dis- 
course (actual or implied) and represents dv with the subjunctive, 
which is often retained (2446). Cp. 2420. 

ác wyópeve undéva BáXXew mpiv KOpos éurrnobeln Onpdv he forbade any one to 
shoot until Cyrus should have had his fill of hunting X. C. 1.4. 14 (= mnõeis 
Baddérw mpl» àv KUpos éurdno7), of He, . . . Éreifov (abrois) wh moda, 
waxny Tpl» of OnBator mapayévowro the Eleans persuaded them not to engage 
in battle until the Thebans should have come up X.H.6.5.19 (= ui) mougre 
páxqv Tplv àv rapayévwvrar). 

a. In indirect discourse the infinitive is preferred (2455 d). 


2450. (IT) By assimilation of mood, mpv may take the optative 
when the negative principal clause has the optative. Cp. 2186 b. 

el £Akot Tis abrÓv . . . Kal wh dveln mplv é£eAkÜceev és rò TOU Hrlov POs KTA. if 
one should drag him and not let him go until he had dragged him out into the 
sunlight, etc. P. R. 515 e. 


2451. The optative with zpiv in clauses of customary or repeated 
action seems not to be used. 


2452. «piv dy with the optative is rare and suspected (ep. 2421). 


api WITH THE INFINITIVE 


2453. «piv takes the infinitive in Attic especially when the princi- 
pal clause is affirmative. The infinitive must be used, even with 
negative clauses, when zpiv must mean only before (and not until). 

a. The infinitive is obligatory in Attic when the action of the mpiy clause 
does not take place or is not to take place (cp. Gere u with the infinitive). 

b. The infinitive takes the accusative when its subject is different from that 
of the principal clause. 

c. The usual tense is the aorist, the tense of negation (2439) and of the 
simple occurrence of the action. Less frequent is the present (chiefly in Xeno- 
phon), of action continuing, repeated, or attempted (before undertaking to, 
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before proceeding to). The perfect, of action completed with permanent result, 
is rare. 

ol kal mpiv ¿uë elmety orioby elüóres who know even before I say anything at all 
D.18. 50, cimore pèv kal mply ¿uë Xéyew you know as well as I do even before 
I proceed to set forth in detail the matter of my speech Aes. 1. 110, dmerpámovro 
és rhv mó mpiy brepBalvery they turned back to the city before they attempted to 
scale the wall T. 3. 24. 


2454. When the principal clause is affirmative, rpiv before regu- 
laily takes the infinitive. 


él rò &xpov dvaBalver Xecpicogos mplv Tiwas alc0éc0at TOv moNeulov Chirisophus 
ascended the height before any of the enemy perceived him X. A.4.1. 7, mplv 
karadioa: TÒ cTpárevua mpds &pwrov Bacireds èpávy before the army hilted for. 
breakfast, the king appeared 1. 10. 19, réupas, mplv év Teyég abrós elvat, mpòs Tòr 
dpxovra Tay Lévov, éxédeve KTA. lit. before he himself arrived at Tegea, sending to 
the commander of the mercenaries, he gave orders, etc. X. H. 5. 4.37 (asrós, by 
attraction to the subject of réupas). 


2455. When the main clause is negative, rp sometimes takes the 
infinitive in Attic, and generally means before, rarely until. When 
before and after are contrasted, until is out of place, and the mpi 
clause often precedes. 


a. In reference to present or past time: «plv ws” Apoßov éX6etv play huépārv odk 
éx'pevoev before she came to Aphobus she was not a widow a single day D. 30. 33, 
mplv uév ToÜro mpüZai. Newxpdrny &dnrov $v ómotol rives érúyyxavov, vüv dé xr. before 
Leocrates did this, tt was uncertain what sort of men they were; but now, etc. 
Lyc. 185, piv dvd-vyerOal ye els Thy Alvov . . . ovdels jTiácarÓ pe before I proceeded 
to set sail for Aenus no one accused me Ant. 5. 25. i 

b. In reference to action unfulfilled: obs (Aóyovs) ef ris éméóeitev a)rois Tplv 
éu3 SrarexOfvae mepl air Ov, ok éotiv brws oùk By... ÓvakÓNos mpds sè dieréOnoay 
«nd if any one had shown these words to them before I discussed them, it is 
inevitable that they would have been discontented with you Y. 12. 250. 

c. In reference to future time: obx olóv 7 écriv alcbérGar mpiv kaküs Tiwas 
maÓctv im aórQv it is not possible to perceive this before some suffer injury at 
their hands T. 20. 14, kat uoc uh OopuBjoy wndels mply dxotcat and let no one raise a 
disturbance before he hears D.5.15 (cp. drws uh @opuB%ce, pndels mplv àv dravra 
eto D. 18, 14). ; ] 

N. — With verbs of fearing, the positive being the thing dreaded ; as 8éëo¿xa, p) 
arplv móvots brepBary ue ypas mplv gav xapleccay mpocioeiv Gpàv I fear lest old age 
overcome me with its troubles before I live to behold thy gracious beauty E. fr. 453. 

d. Infinitive instead of the optative after a leading verb in a secondary 
tense: ixérevoy pndauads dmorpémeo0a. mpiv éufBaMety eis rhv Tr» Aaxedaiporlwy 
xópü» they entreated them by no means to turn aside until they should invade 
the territory of the Lacedaemonians X. H.6. 5. 23 (here the optative might stand 
in indirect discourse to represent the subjunctive with &»), oër’ adrés wore mpv 
ipsa Setrvov ypetro neither was he ever accustomed to take his supper until he 
got into a sweat by exercise X. C. 8. 1. 38 (for iópócee, see 2451). I 

e. Infinitive after an optative with äv» in a principal clause: ef ris rwa pnxarhy 
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Éxot wpds roro . . ., obk üv more Aéyav årelmoi TÒ Toio0rov mply éri rédos Aetv ; 
if ever any lawgiver should have any plan for this, would he ever be weary of 
discussing such a scheme until he reached the end ? P.L. 169 e. Here the sub- 
junctive with dy is permitted. 


2456. The lyric poets and Herodotus use mpi» with the infinitive as it is used 
in Attic prose and poetry. Homer has the infinitive after affirmative or negative 
clauses alike (before and until), and often where a finite verb would be used in 
Attic; as vate d¢ IIj6atov piv édOciv vias ` AxaiQv he dwelt in Pedaeon before the 
sons of the Achaeans came N 172, oU p? ámorpéjeis mply xako uaxécacÜa 
(= Attic àv payéon) thou shalt not dissuade me until thou hast fought with 
the spear T 257; often in correspondence with the adverbial mpív, as oùôé ris 
Erg mply miéew, mply Mepa nor durst any man (sooner) drink before he had 
offered a libation H 480. 


2457. ñ mplv than before, with a past tense suppressed after 4, occurs first 
in Xenophon (C. 5. 2. 36, 7. 5. 71). 


mpórepov Ñ, Tpóc ev f, mpiv ij, pos 

2458. «pórepov Ň sooner than, before is used especially in Herodotus and 
Thucydides. (a) With the indicative: où mpórepov évébocav 13) abrol év olor 
aùroîs . . . éopadnoay they did not succumb before they were overthrown by them- 
selves T. 9. 65. (b) With the infinitive: ras 5 &AAàs móňess É$y ddixetv, al és 
`” AOnvalous m pórepov 1) moo rífjva« &výħovy he said the other States were wrong, which, 
before they revolted, used to pay money into the treasury of the Athenians T. 8. 45. 
(c) With the subjunctive (without dv) rarely (T. 7. 63). Chiefly in Hdt. 

2459. So mpóc bev ñ sooner than, before: dmekpivaro . . . dri mpbaGev àv dmo- 
Odvocev 3) Tà örħa wapadolycay he answered that they would die before (sooner than 
that) they would surrender their arms X. A.2.1.10. torepov 1j later than takes, 
by analogy, the infinitive once in Thuc. (6. 4). 

2460. «piv 4 sooner than, before with the infinitive occurs in Homer (only 
E 288, X 266) and Hdt. (2.2); and in Hdt. also with the indicative (6. 45) 
and subjunctive (7. 10 5, without à»). mpi» # is rare and suspected in Attic 
(X. C. 1.4. 23) ; but is common in late Greek. I 


2461. «ápos before in Homer takes the infinitive (Z 348). 


CLAUSES OF COMPARISON 


2462. Clauses of eomparison (as elauses) measure an aet or state 
qualitatively or quantitatively with reference to an act or state in the 
leading clause. I 


a. Comparative clauses with # than are used in disjunctive codrdinated sen- 
tences. See under Particles (2863). 


2463. Comparative clauses of quality or manner are introduced by 
ds as, domep, kaÜdzep just as, Srws, f, dry, #rep as. The principal 
clause may contain a demonstrative adverb (obres, ade SO). orep 
may be correlated with ó atrds. 
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Or 


ùs, etc., are here properly conjunctive relative adverbs of manner, some uses 
of which fall under conditional relative clauses. 

a. Other comparative conjunctive adverbs are dare as (poetic and Ionic), 
dioe, edre as, like as (Epic). Demonstrative adverbs in Epic are ds, Tas, Tolws, 
atrws, órabros. i 

b. On other uses of ós, etc., see under Particles (2990 f£). On ós, Ge rep with 
a participle, see 2086, 2087. 

2464. The verb of the comparative clause is commonly omitted if it is the 
same as the verb of the leading clause. Thus, éav col £vvóokf Gomep euol if it 
seems good also to you as (it seems) to me P. Ph. 100 c. 


2465. The subject of a comparative clause with os or deep, the verb of 
which is omitted, is often attracted into the case (usually the accusative) of the 
other member of the comparison. Thus, ovdapnod yap gore ' Avyóparov ° A0nyatov 
elvai. Go rep Opa’ Povdor it is in no wise possible for Agoratus to be an Athenian 
as Thrasybulus is (= OpacóBovNos "APnvaids sT.) LL. 13.72. Attraction into the 
dative is less common: Kipw 4jüero . . . Somep cKbdaxt yevvaiw dvaxhdgovre he 
was delighted with Cyrus, who set up a cry like a young and noble dog (= oxtdat 
yevvatos dvaxddger) X. C. 1. 4. 15. 

a. Usually, however, we have the nominative with the verb omitted : mére- 
opal cc uêhħov åmobaveîv àv éXéc0ac d) (fv orep éyó I am persuaded that you 
would prefer to die rather than live as I live X. M. 1. 6. 4. 


2466. Comparative clauses of quality are often fused with the leading clause 
by the omission of the preposition in the correlated member of the comparison, 
but only when ós precedes. Cp. 1673. 


2467. The antecedent clause may contain a wish: ovre (és)... os (which 
may' be omitted); as ovre vicioaul T’ éyà Kai yop tolumv copés, às bu&s hyoúuevos 
elvai. Oedras Sekods . . . mpdrous fiios! dvayetc’ twas as surely as I thought it 
proper to let you first taste this comedy because I thought you were clever 
spectators, so surely may I win and be accounted a master Ar. Nub. 520. Cp. 
N 825, Ar. Thesm. 469. 


2468, Comparative clauses of quantity or degree are introduced 
by dow, dcov in proportion as. The principal clause usually contains 
the corresponding demonstratives rocoóro, rocoürov (Tóra, róvov are 
usually poetic). 

a. Greek, like Latin, uses the adjective relative pronoun doos (quantus) in 
the subordinate clause in correlation to rocoüros agreeing with a substantive. 
Here English uses the conjunctive adverb as. So with rowiros . . . olos. — 
rocovTw, roco0rov may be followed by ws, ware. 


2469. rocoÜrov . . . dcov OT Ücov . . . Tooodroy denotes that the action of the 
main clause takes place in the same degree as the action of the subordinate 
clause. Sow... rocoúre with a comparative or superlative adjective or adverb 
is equivalent to the more . . . the more, the less . . . the less. 

2470. The demonstrative antecedent may be omitted, especially when its 
clause precedes: xal yaħemórepoi Ecovrar Saw vewrepol cicw and they will be the 
more severe the younger they are P. A.39d. 
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2471. One member may contain a comparative, the other a superlative ; as 
bow yàp érouióraT aire (TO Méyw) 8okoÜnev xpHoGat, roco/rq pükhov dmicToÜct 
müvres aire for the more we are thought to excel all others in ability to speak, so 
much the more do all distrust it D.2.12. 


2472. cw (ócov) may be used without a comparative or superlative when 
the correlative clause has a comparative or superlative with or without rocoóro 
(rocoÜrov), Thus, dorep év immo, ovrw kal èv dvOpdmos Twlv Cyylyverai, bow 
ay exrdea Tà Oéovra Exwor, rorovTw bBpicrépors elva« as it is in the nature of 
horses, so tt is in the case of certain men: in so far as they have their wants 
satisfied, the more they are wanton X. Hi.10.2. óc« may stand for the logical 
bre in rocotty Lipwv xaxiwy éyévero, dow 2úpot Epuyor he proved himself a greater 
coward than the Syrians all the more because they fled X. C. 6. 2.19. 


2473. The correlated clauses may be fused when both ev (dcov) and rocotry 
(rocotrov) are omitted and the predicate of the subordinate clause is a compara- 
tive or superlative with a form of eivai. Thus, évóecarépois yap obo ramecvorépas 
avrots olovrac xp Qa, for the more indigent they are so much the more submis- 
sive do they expect to find them X. Hi. 5.4 (= bow évieéorepol clou, Troootrw 
Tamewor pots). 


EXAMPLES OF COMPARATIVE CLAUSES 


2474. The moods in comparative clauses are used with the same 
meaning as in conditional clauses or other conditional relative clauses. 


2475. Indicative: in assertions and statements of fact: čpřov mws ¿0éNeus 
do as thou wilt A 37, ¿os 8ë mpós Thy odciay Hpporrev, ovrws ékáerois mpocérarrov 
but as was suitable to iheir property, so they gave directions to each I. 7. 44, 
zor yàp otros arep obros ¿yyémeu for it is so even as he says S. Tr. 475, écov al 
kaTà Tò cOja, hõoval dropapatvovra:, rocoÜrov avtovrar al mepl rods Nóyovs éwiGdplar 
in proportion as the pleasures of the body wane the appetite for philosophical 
conversation increases P. R. 328 d, fxev dywv orpartay onv whetorny édbvato he 
came with an army as large as possible 'T. 7.21 (ep. 1087). 

a. With äv and the potential or unreal indicative: efemndjoavtes . . . 0&rrov 
$ às ris àv Qero jumping in quicker than (as) one could think X.A.1.5.8, 
Somep oliv, el ddyOh Fv rara & wou Karnydpynoar, éuol dv apyiterde .. ., ovros E Q 
kth. for just as you would be angry with me if their accusations against me were 
true, so I beg, ete. And. 1. 24. 


2476. Subjunctive with üv. — a. Of future time, as dAN dyed’, ws à» ¿YÓ 
eUr o, reOapeba but come, as I shall direct, let us obey B 139, érws yàp àv rods 
dXXovs mpòs cavrdy 0.4055, ovrw xal cb mpds exelvous eas for as you dispose others 
towards yourself, so you too will feel towards them Y. 2. 23, rots abrots évex és Ow 
kaÜámep üv Tov ' AÓqvatoy &okrelvy let him be subject to the same penalties just as 
if he kills the Athenian D. 23. 41, év Tots dpyupelous 0o qmep àv mdelous Epydtwrrat, 
Tóry mrelova Tayaba edphcovoi in silver mines the larger the number who coüper- 
ate, so much the more abundant will be the riches they find X. Vect. 4. 32, 
ovxoby bow av ris uel(to dyaba wadwy uh áT xápw, rocoórg adiKwTEpos ay ety; 
then wilt he be the more unjust in proportion to the yreatness of the benefits he 
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has received and for which he does not return proper gratitude ? X. M. 2.2.3 
(cp. 2326 d). . 

b. Of present time, as in general conditions: rò mèy yap tépas, ws dv ò daluwy 
BovAn8d, mávrwv ylyverae for the end of all events happens as God wills D. 18. 92, 
TocobTq xaXemórepov àkoóew TOv Neyouévav, bow mep à» abrOv Tis ákpuféeTepov 
éEerdá tg ras &ápaprlas it is the more difficult for them to pay heed to what is said 
in proportion to the precision with which their errors are scrutinized Y. 11. 8. 


2477. Optative. —a. With d» (potential) : gore peltw rákelvov čpya $ às TQ 
Aéyq Tis dv ero« their deeds are too great for any one to tell in words D. 6. 11, 
sep aùrol o)k ay à£uócoure kakGs dxovery brd rÀv bperépov raldwy, ovre pndé 
rovrw émírpeme wept ToU warpds BAacQmuetv just as you yourselves would not think 
it right to be ill spoken of by your children, even so do not permit him either to 
utter slanders about his father D. 40. 45. 

b. With ay, as in less vivid future conditions: daw 5¢ mpecfrepos ylyvo.ro, 
padrov del dowdfo.ro àv (xprjuara) the older he grows, the more he would always 
respect wealth P. R.549 b. 

c. The optative without äv in indirect discourse may represent &> with the 
subjunctive of direct discourse; as voultw», ösp pev 0&rrov Abor, TosovT@ dmapa- 
ekcvacrorépo Bac Net paxelsOa, Sow 06 cxoNadórepov, rocobrq TMov cuvaryelper aL 
Bache? arpárevua in the belief that, the more quickly he advanced, the more 
unprepared for battle would the king be, while the slower he advanced, the greater 
would be the army that was collecting for the king X. A. 1, 5.9 (direct = dy àv 
Birrov Ow . . . paxoduar, dow àv oxor. ÉA0c rosoúvrw Theor cuvayelperat). 

d. Without d», of past time, as in general conditions. Thus, £vverí6ecav ws 
Exacrov Te £uyfalvo, they put the stones together as each happened to fit T. 4. 4, — 
Also after a present tense: elk} xpdricroy (fjv, örws OUvaeró Tis "Lis best to live at 
hazard, as one may S. O. T. 979 (ep. 2573). 

2478. womep el (Trepe), orep àv el (Gorepavel) just as if (= just as 
would be the case, if) form a combination of a comparison and a con- 
dition, and are used with the indicative imperfect (of past time) or 
aorist or with the optative (commonly when ris is the subject). 
deep (dv) here represents the suppressed apodosis to the condition 
with eè. In some cases the ellipsis may easily be supplied, but it 
was usually unconscious. 

a. When dozep ëv has its own verb it is used like for instance, as dowep äv 
(1766 a), ef rls ue Epovro . . ., clro’ äv for instance, if any one were to ask 
me, I should say P. G. 451 a. ` 

b. With dorep cl, orep ùv ei Cp. kaĝárep el, kaÜdmep àv el, 

2479. ücmep el: Oavuátw é ce. . . Q¿AAó60pouy modi kupety AéyouTar, GoTep 
ei maperráres but I marvel that of a city speaking another tongue thou dost as 
truly tell as (thou wouldst tell) if thou hadst always been dwelling therein A. 
Ag. 1201. : 

2480. Ócmep äv cl is more common than &erep ei. Thus, mpós povous ToUs 
mpoydvous Tovs huerépous avuBaAóvres duolws Ovwó0ápqsav, Gomep àv (depOdpnoar) ei 
mpòs dmavras àvÓpdmous émoMéuncar in contending against our ancestors alone 
they were destroyed as completely as if they had waged war against all mankind 
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I. 4. 69, duo yáp poe Soxotcr rdoxey orep (dv vis waoxor) el Tis TOA eo Play 
pndérore éumimhatro for they seem to me to be in the same condition as if any one 
for all his eating were never to be filled X. S. 4. 31, jowdfero abróv Gomep àv 
(&omáforro) et ris . . . wear Pray ácmágorro he greeted him as one would do 
who had long loved him X.C.1. 3. 2. 

a. With a participle éozep av el is sometimes used with much the same force 
as deep, the ef being added by a confusion of constructions. Thus, domep àv ei 
kal KaTrakkuc này yeyerfobar TQ wpayydrwr Hyotpevor as if you believed that there 
had been also a revolution in politics D. 18. 214: lit. as (you would think) if you 
believed (for damep àv iryobuevo: Or orep dy el dyyeta0c). Cp. 1766a. Similarly 
Sorep el has virtually the force of éo7ep alone (2087). 


SIMILES AND COMPARISONS 


2481. ws, ds cl, s ef re Q8 if, ds dre, ds Ómóre as when are often 
used in poetry in similes and comparisons. 


a. The present and aorist indicative and subjunctive (usually without dy) are 
regularly used. The optative occurs only with ws ef or ós e( re. The verb of the 
apodosis may sometimes be supplied from the main clause, and the sense may 
be satisfied in other cases by supplying as happens, as is the case; Dut as early 
as Homer the ellipsis was probably unconscious, as it is in English as if, as when. 
Hence os ei, ws öre are scarcely to be distinguished from as. 

b. The tense of the main clause may be primary or secondary without influ- 
ence on the construction. Cp. 1935 and 1935 a. 


2482. és (ds re) is followed by the indicative present (less often aorist) or 
by the subjunctive. Thus, ws 06 rarhp of wadds ddbperar ÓcTéa Kaley . . ., ÕS 
"Axtreds érápouo ddbpero dorda kalov and as a father waileth when he burneth the 
bones of his son, so Achilles wailed as he burned the bones of his comrade Y 222. 


2483. os is common in Homer with the subjunctive (without dv) depending 
on the verb of the introductory clause, which is usually past. ‘The simile may 
begin with os or with a demonstrative (oi or rovs) after which ds re is placed. 
Thus, ws 8é Adwy prov donudvroy éredOwy . . . kakà dpovéov évopotbo, às uév 
Opükas Gvdpas émxero Tiddos vids and as a lion, coming on flocks without a 
Shepherd, with evil purpose leaps upon them, so the son of Tydeus attacked the 
men of Thrace K 485, ol 8, ds T! alyumiol . . . wérpy èp’ bA peyada Kddfovre 
paXwvTat, as ol kekNiyyovres ém’ addjrouwty Üpovcav and they, like vultures who 
contend with loud screams on a lofty cliff, even so they rushed screaming against 
each other TI 429. After the subjunctive with ós or ws öre an independent indic- 
ative may follow (M 167, II 296). 


2484. ws et, commonly ós et ve, in Homer is used rarely with the indicative 
and subjunctive, more frequently with the optative; but usually without any 
finite verb. Thus, Aàol érov8 ws ef re perà kriXov &gmero pda the soldiers fol- 
lowed as sheep follow after the ram N 492 (the only occurrence in Homer of the 
indicative), kal ue piàno’ os ef Te Tarhp dy maia pihon and he loved me as a 
Jather loveth his son 1481 (the only occurrence in Homer of the subjunctive), 
Sdxnoe ð’ dpa oplot Otiuds ds Zuev, ws el marpld’ ikolaro and their feeling seemed to 
be as (it would be) if they had come to their own country x 416 (the optative 
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occurs only after a past tense, except A 389, a negative present); ro àé oi 
loce Aayméo qv ws el re Tupds cédas and his eyes flushed like gleaming fire T 366. 


2485. Attic poetry does not use the Epic and Lyric ws ef re for ws ei. In 
Attic as ef (Geet) is practically equivalent to ws as, like; thus, adn oüv edvola y’ 
aú8Q, udrnp cel ris mista but at any rate I speak in good-will at least as some 
faithful mother S. El. 284. 


2486. ós öre, ds ómóre areused with the indicative (present or aorist) or the 
subjunctive (as in general conditions). With the subjunctive äv is generally 
absent in Homer; but as 5’ ör’ äv (never kér) occurs. The clause with os dre, os 
óróre generally precedes the main clause. ós öre without appreciable difference 
from ¿s in ’EpipddGv, Spxiov ws bre murrór, Sévres Oixreldg yuvatka having given 
to the son of Oecles Eriphyle to wife, as a sure pledge Pind. Nem. 9. 16. 


2487. A relative pronoun referring to a substantive accompanied by ds, Gere 
as often takes the subjunctive (without £v). Thus, 6 9? èv kovinei xapal mécev 
al'yeios ös, ý pd T’ év elaney0 Ereos ueyáNouo medókm ely and he fell to the ground 
amid the dust like a poplar that has grown up smooth in the lowland of a great 
marsh A 483. 


- ADJECTIVE CLAUSES (RELATIVE CLAUSES: 2488-2573) 


2488. Relative clauses correspond to attributive adjectives (or 
participles), since like adjectives they serve to define substantives. 
Like adjectives, too, they often have the value of substantives and 
stand in any case. 

dv yap Geol @iNoOzu (= ó Oeopirts), drodryoxer véos for whom the gods love, 
dies young Men. Sent. 425, $ Olyw 590 of w Epioay; (= Tar pe QUvcávrev) am I 
to embrace him who begat me ? E.Ion 560, odv rots 05ravpots ois 6 warhp karé- 
Aurev (= rois bd ToU warpds KarahepOeior) with the treasures which my father left 
X. C. 8.1. 88, èv adrois ols ériy&o0e (= èv abrais rats riuats) in the very honours 
which you received D.19. 238, Gv £AaBev ü&racc peréðwkev it shared with all what 
it received I. 4. 29. 


2489. Relative clauses are introduced by relative pronouns or by 
relative adverbs of time, place, or manner (cp. 340, 346), and refer to 
an antecedent expressed or implied in the main clause. 

a. Temporal clauses, which are like relative clauses in many respects, have 
been treated in 2389 ff. On relatives used as indirect interrogatives and as 
exclamations, see 2668 ff., 2685 ff. 


2490. Many relative clauses are equivalent to coórdinate clauses 
(e.g. 2553). - In such cases the relative has the force of a demonstra- 
tive or personal pronoun with a connective (kai, dddd, 8é, yáp, otv, dpa, 
ete.). Thus, rôs oóv àv evoxos cin rH yeap; ds (= otros yàp) . .- 
$avepós fjv Oeparetwy Tos Geods how then could he be subject to the 
indictment? For he manifestly worshipped the gods X.M.1. 2. 64. 
Greek often uses here the demonstrative (contrast ratra 82 eizóv with 
quae cum dixisset). 
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2491. A relative must often be resolved into a conjunction and a 
pronoun (2555). 


2492. A truly subordinate relative clause may precede the main 
clause or be incorporated into it (2536). The relative clause is often 
made emphatic by placing after it the main clause with the demon- 
strative antecedent. Thus, à 7. Bovera, roro wowíro whatever he 
wants, that let him do P. Eu. 285 e. 


2493. ös who and the other simple relatives (e.g. otos, dcos) refer to 
a particular and individual person or thing. 


fv tis èv TH oTpaTia Revoday ' AOnvaios, bs oÜre orparyyds aire orpariorns àv 
ournxohovde: there was in the army one Xenophon, an Athenian, who accom- 
panied it though he was neither general nor soldier X. A. 3. 1. 4. 

a. On the relation of the relative ös to the demonstrative és, see 1118, 1114. 

b. és is often used instead of deris (or ofos) especially with äv or uý. Cp. 2508. 
ës whoever with the indicative generally adds (in prose) 8% rore, 54 ror’ ob» (939 e). 


2494. š (sometimes å) at the beginning of a sentence may have 
the force of as to what cP: quon suggesting the matter to which it 
pertains. 


à 0' éfprwoas qus, ws Tods èv Q@[Nous . . . e moiety Suvdpeda . . ., o008 Tae” 
ourws čxe as to what excited your envy of us—that we are able to benefit our 
friends — not even is this as you suppose X. Hi.6.12. The postponed ante- 
cedent may be omitted (X. A. 6. 1. 29). 

a. An introductory relative clause with š may stand in apposition to an entire 
clause that follows. Thus, 6 mávrwv Oavpgaerórarov, Zwokpárm weQúoyra ovdels 
"more éópakev ávOpórmov what is most wonderful, no one whatsoever ever saw 
Socrates drunk P. S. 220 a. (So with an infinitive, I. 14. 18.) The main clause, 
following such a relative clause, may be introduced by ör: or ydp. Thus, à uév 
müvrev ÜavpacTóraTov ákoÜcat, Ori v Ékacrov Gv émyvécayey dmdrhvor Ty PuxHy 
what is most wonderful of all to hear, (that) each one of the things we approved 
ruins the soul P. R. 491 b. Cp. 994, 995. 


2495. $cmep the same as (qui quidem) is especially definite and de- 
notes identity (838 c). ös ye (quippe qui) is causal (2555 a). 


2496. bons whoever and the other compound relatives (e.g. dzotos, 
óvócos) denote a person or thing in general, or mark the class, char- 
acter, quality, or capacity of a person (less often of a thing). 

pakdptos doris ovalay Kal poDy xe: happy is the man who possesses property and 
sense Men. Sent. 340. 

a. After a negative expressed or implied, écris (not és) is used because of its 
general meaning. So ov« Éeruw doris, ris éotiv boris; od6els dou boris (rarely 
otris dorly ös), was Sores (plural usually mávres Boor). Cp. 2557. 

b. é£órovis common for é£ ob since. In Ionic (and Thuc. 6. 3) deris is used 
of a definite object. Cp. Hdt. 1.7, 2. 99. 


2497. otos of such sort as to, proper for, and $ecos of such amount as 
GREEK GRAM. — 36 
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to, enough for, denote result and commonly take the infinitive (nega- 
tive pý). 

Kandy e (oke) elvat dj émioríjum kal olov äpxew ToU ávüpómov knowledge seems 
to be both a noble thing and able to command man P. Prot. 352 e, ösov póvov 
vyetoacba: éavrQ karaNm v leaving himself only enough to taste X. A. 7.3. 22. 
So ofés re able to (for roofros ofds re) ; thus, cvpBovdeverv ool T? écópe0a we shall 
be able to give counsel P. G. 455 d. 

a. On clauses with ofos or dcos following a main clause after which we sup- 
ply a verb of reflection, see 2687. 

b. deos is used elliptically in dca huépar (donuépar) daily, doa ern yearly. 


2498. Local clauses are introduced by the relative adverbs ob, 
brov, čvða, iva (usually poetic, but sometimes in Plato) where, oi, 
dou, dvÓa. whither, dev, ózró0ev, dyUcv whence, ñ, dan which way, where, 
whither. 86. and éré& where are Epic and Lyric, fxe where is Epic. 
vôo and ëvðev are also demonstratives (there, thence). 


2499. With names of things the relative adverbs fva, 4, 80ev, ol, oô are 
often used instead of the relative pronouns preceded by ér, eis, ££. Thus, rAqolov 
Hiv 6 orabpòs čvba (= els Ov) Euedre karaNóew the stopping-place was near where 
he intended to make a halt X. A.1.8.1, év 7@ oraÓp . . . bev (= éË o0) wpudyro 
at the stopping-place whence they set out 2.1.9. <A relative adverb may also 
refer to a personal antecedent, as karafalveiw mpòs Tovs &) Nous vba Tà Uma, Ékewro 
to descend to the others where the armed force was stationed X. A. 4. 2. 20. 


2500. On comparative clauses of manner introduced by és, orep 
etc., see 2463 ff. 


CONCORD OF RELATIVE PRONOUNS 


2501. A relative pronoun agrees with its antecedent in gender, 
number, and person; its ease is determined by the construction of 
the clause in which it stands. 


obrds ear 6 dvip bs FAG this is the man who came, avr ¿erl d Yur Hy ên- 
rodpev this is the woman whom we were looking for, AaBdy rois imméas ot Foay 
aùr taking the cavalry which he had, txwv rods órMras Qv érrpariyye having 
the hoplites which he commanded, tpidyv Gupdv obodr, Gs Eder pe SuehOetv there 
being three doors through which I had to go. 

a. Ifthe main clause as a whole is regarded as the antecedent, the relative 
stands in the neuter singular with or without a demonstrative. Thus, mAet» érè 
Derivobyra racy TÜ orparsa, èp’ Grep uddiora éréupOnoay to sail for Selinus with 
all their force, for which purpose especially they had been sent T. 6. 47. 

b. The person of the verb in a relative clause, in which the relative pronoun 
is the subject, is regularly determined by the person of the antecedent pronoun 
expressed or implied. Thus, oj oià* doris &vOpwros yeyévnua. I do not know what 
sort of a person I have berome X. C. 1. 4. 12, xal olla ye word pelfov h byuerépa 
Ths uss, ot ye oixla xpos yh re xal odpavà and your habitation is much larger 
than mine since you occupy both heaven and earth as a habitation 5.2. 15. The 
third person rarely follows a vocative (P 248). . 
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2502. Variations from the law of agreement are, in general, the 
same as in the ease of other pronouns (926). 


a. The construction according to sense (950, 1013) often occurs, as $(Xov 
8áXos, dv rékov abrh my dear child, whom I myself bore X 87; so with collective 
nouns, as rà Oófavra wrjOer, oimep Sixdoovor what is approved by the multitude, 
who will judge P. Phae. 260 a. 

b. A relative in the plural may follow a singular antecedent denoting a whole 
class: Onoavporo.ds dvip, ous... mawe? và mÀ90os « man who lays up a store, the 
class of men which the multitude approves P. R. 554a. This construction is 
less common in prose than in poetry; as $ pada ris Geds Évüov, ol odpavdy eúpDy 
¿Zxouco in truth there is within some one of the gods who occupy the wide heaven 
r 40. 

c. À relative in the singular having a collective force may have its antece- 
dent in the plural; as rodrous éracveiv, ds àv ékàw umbév kakóv mov to commend 
those who voluntarily do nothing evil P. Pr. 945 d, grin évrvyxávovev . . . 
mávras éxrevoy they slew all whom they met X. A. 2.5.32. Here és with the in- 
dicative is rare. 

d. The relative may stand in the neuter, in agreement with the notion im- 
plied in the antecedent rather than with the antecedent itself; as dua rijv 
mreovetlav, ò raca dicis üuókew méóükev as dryabóv for the sake of profit, a thing 
which every nature is inclined to pursue as a good Y. R. 359 c. 

e. Tbe relative may agree in gender and number, not with the antecedent 
but with a following predicate noun. This is common with verbs of naming ; 
as Abyoi why elo év Exdoras Huey, as é\rldas óvouá(ouev; assuredly there are 
propositions in each of us which we call hopes? P. Phil. 40a, eire» bru... 
duayeyévnra: mparrey Tà Sika kal Tov ddixwy &mexóuevos, ñymep volor kaXMormv 
wedérny dmoXoylüs eivai he said that he had continued to do what was just and 

. to refrain from what was unjust, which he thought was the best practice for his 
defence X. M. 4. 8. 4. 

f. A relative may agree with a predicate noun when it follows that noun im- 
mediately and not its own substantive: kal dlkn év dvOpwros Ts od Kaddy, 3 
mávra duépoke rà ávüpómiva ; and justice among men, how is not that something 
beautiful, which civilizes all human things ? P. L. 987 d. 


THE ANTECEDENT OF RELATIVE CLAUSES 


2503. The demonstrative antecedents of the relative pronouns 
are commonly: otros . .. és, rotobros . . . olos, TorotTos . .. FOS, 
tyAuKovTOS . . . HAikos, ete. 


a. The antecedent of és is often rowdros (1240). The antecedent of ös, jeep, 
olos, may be ójotos, rapamhiyotos, oos. 


2504. On comparative clauses of degree with rocoíro . . . dow, ete., 
see 2468 ff. 


2505. Definite and Indefinite Antecedent.— The antecedent of a 
relative pronoun or adverb may be definite or indefinite. 
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a. A definite antecedent refers to a definite or particular person, thing, time, 
place, or manner. When the antecedent is definite, the relative clause takes 
any form that occurs in an independent sentence (921) ; with o? as the negative, 
unless the particular construction requires uý. 

b. An indefinite antecedent refers to an indefinite person, thing, time, place, 
or manner. When the antecedent is indefinite, the relative clause commonly 
has a conditional force, and, if negative, takes uý like the protasis of a condi- 
tional sentence. . 


2506. In general when the relative clause has the indicative, the 
antecedent is either definite (negative où) or indefinite (negative uj). 
When the relative clause has the subjunctive with dy or the optative 
(not in a wish), the antecedent is indefinite (negative uj). 

DEFINITE: TraÜra å foóXero: rparre he does what he wants (i.e. the particular 
thing he wants to do). Negative rafra & où BoUNerar m pár Te. 

INDEFINITE: raÜTa driva Bobderas mp&rre. he does whatever he wants (i.e. if 
he wants to do anything, he does it) ; negative radra driva wh Bovderae mpdrre. 
So rara driva av BovrAnrae rpatre. whatever he wants to do, that he always does, 
Tara driva Bovdoto érparre whatever he wanted to do, that he always did, raôra 
driva av Boddnrac wpater whatever he wants to do, that he will do, rabra drua 
BoóAorro, mpdrro &v whatever he might want to do, that he would (will) do. In 
the last four sentences the negative of the relative clause is ux. 


2507. When the verb of the relative clause stands in the indica- 
tive, the distinction between a definite and indefinite antecedent is 
commonly clear only in negative sentences. 

à ph olda ovde ofopar eldévar whatever I do not know (=e tiwa wh olëa) I do 
not even think I know P.A.21d. Here à o)x olë% would mean the particular 
things I am ignorant of, and would have no conditional force whatever. So in 
obk ol’: ép’ ols yàp wh ppovô cvyàv PAG I do not know; for I am wont to be 
silent in matters which I do not understand S. O. T. 569. 


2508. When the antecedent is definite, the simple relatives (és, 
olos, Ócos, etc.) axe used; when indefinite, the compound relatives 
(Goris, ówotos, Ówócos, etc.) are used, but the simple relatives are 
often employed instead. When the antecedent is indefinite, às usu- 
ally has the subjunctive with dv or the optative; while deris is pre- 
ferred to ds if the verb is indicative (2569). 


2509. Omission of the Antecedent to a Relative.—-The demonstrative 
pronoun antecedent to a relative is often omitted: either when it is 
in the same case as the relative, or in a different case from the rela- 
tive. The omission occurs when the antecedent expresses the gen- 
eral idea of person or thing, and often when the relative clause 
precedes. 

eye è kal (orot) Gy xpard uevobuev but I and those whom I command will 
remain X. C.5. 1. 20, «aXóv rò Ovzfoxetv ofs (for rovrocs ois) VBpw ró tv péper death 
is sweet to those to whom life brings contumely Men. Sent. 201, Aéyw mávras 
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ela óépew dd’ Scwy (for dd rocoírav dca) Ckacros Zxe I say that all must contrib- 
ute according to the ability of each (from such means as each man has) D. 2.31. 


2510. In general statements in the subjunctive with dy or the indicative, 
the relative, referring to a person, is often without an antecedent and has the 
force of ef res. In such cases the main clause contains a substantive or a neuter 
adjective with ¿eri (which is commonly omitted), and the relative is the subject 
of the sentence or in apposition to it. 

cuupopa ô’, ds dv roxy kaks yuvaixós it is a calamity if a man gets a bad wife 
E. fr. 1056, xal roÜro pettor ris &X10elás kokóv, doris Tà ph mpocóvra kékryTaı kaká 
and this is a misfortune exceeding the reality, if a man incurs the blame for evils 
that are not his doing E. Hel. 271, deris . . . mpòs 0eQv Kaxotrar, papó if a man 
suffers ill-usage from the gods, it is grievous E. Hel. 267. 

a. The antecedent may be a genitive of quality (1320). Thus, drépwy écri 
«+ +5 Obrives €0€dovoe OU émiopkías . . . mpürrew re it is the characteristic of men 
without resources to wish (lt. who wish) to accomplish their purposes by 
perjury X. 4.2. 5. 21 (here é8£Xew alone might be expected, but ofrives e0édover 
follows as if &mopol eicww had preceded), roüro hyoðpat uéya Texuhpiov &pxovros 
áperfjs elvar È àv (= éáv run or abrd) ékóvres ërwvraı I regard this as striking 
testimony to the merit of a ruler if men follow one (him) of their own free will 
X. O.4. 19. 


2511. The antecedent of a neuter relative is often omitted, leaving the rela- 
tive with the force of a conjunction. So e£ of and dd’ o0 since, ëv while, els 8 
till, wéxpe (dx pe) ob until. dv v and ¿ ôv because (cp. oUveka, dbodvexa), ip’ 
gre on condition that (2279). 

2512. A demonstrative adverb may be suppressed: &&w buds tv0a (for éxeive 
Éy0a) TÒ mp&yua, &yévero I will bring you to the spot where the affair took place 
X. C. B. 4. 21, darokNelovres ü0ev (for éxet0ev bev) äv vt Xafetv 7 shutting them out 
from places whence it may be possible to take anything X. M. 2.1. 16. 


2519. torw öors, erw ot, — The antecedent is omitted in the phrases 
éorty doris (rarely ds) there is some one who, somebody, plural eleiy of 
some (less often ¿seru of), say of (of the past). 


Zoriv ov boris BovdeTae bd Tv cvvóvrov Brdwrecba; is there then any one 
who wishes to be harmed by his companions? P. A.25d, otre.. €or ob?’ £erac brw 
éya kararelbw rà» pòv oixoy there neither is nor will there be any one to whom I 
may leave my property X. C. 5.4. 30, eicl 0€ kal of . . . devyouow some horses 
too run away X. Eq. 8. 4, elol ò adr dv ots o00? àv sravrámüct SiaBalnre and some 
of them you would not be able even to cross at all X. A. 2. 5. 18, car 86 oi 
kal wip rpocépepor and some brought firebrands too 5.2.14, Zor öre... melo 
émirpémeis 1) T5 "yuvauki ; is there any one to whom you entrust more than to 
your wife? X. O.8.12, čar oi kal éréyxavov kal Owpdxwy kal yéppwy some hit 
both the cuirasses and wicker-shields X.C. 2. 8.18. čer of is not an example 
of 961, but due to the analogy of čeriv dre (évlore), Zari o$, etc. 


2514. The oblique cases of ceiv of there are those who — some 
(gor) are regularly formed by éorw ay, čaru ots, gore ous (Or ovorwvas), 
which are used also of the past and future. 
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Ag» lóseov . . | Kal €or Qv &AAXcov é0vQv except the lontans and some other 
nations T. 8.92, adypol gore wap’ ois peydhor great droughts among some 1. 23, 
¿zT pèv ovs aùrôrv karéBaNov some of them they struck down X. IL 2. 4.0, eri a 
xal rodlopara eiev he captured also some towns T. 1. 65. 

a. Xenophon also uses $> of; thus, rr è moXeulav fjv ovs broomévbous dméóocay 
there were some of the enemy whom they restored under a truce X. H. 1. 5. 1T. 


2515. Here belong certain idiomatie phrases due to the omission 
of the antecedent: teri od (Š mou) somewhere, sometimes, toevw ý in 
some way, tor bre and éviore (= evr Gre, ep. 175 b) sometimes, torw $mos 
somehow (in questions = is it possible that ?), od« čorw bras in no way, 
it is not possible that (lit. there is not how). 


čeri 8! ob ciy) Myou kpelao cv "yévovr! äv Lut sometimes silence may prove better 
than speech B. Or. 638, &criv öre kal ois (2514) BéXrtov reÜvávai 3) (v. sometimes 
and for some people it is better to die than to live P. Ph. 62 a, oix ëo ömws... 
àv us Eri Adbor it is not possible that he should elude us again A. Vesp. 212, 
o)k torw ömws obk émiÜdoera. huîv it is not possible that he will not attack us 
X. A. 2.4, 3. 


2516. oi8iv otov (with the inf.) there is nothing like stands for ovdéy ¿ori 
rowbror, olóv sri. Thus, ovdév ofov rò aùròv éperüv. there is nothing like ques- 
tioning him P. G. 447 c. f 


2517. Relative not repeated. — If two or more relative clauses 
referring to the same antecedent are connected by a copulative con- 
junction and the second relative would have to stand in a different 
case from the first, it is either omitted or its place is taken by avrós 
(less frequently by oros or éxetvos) or a personal pronoun. Here, 
instead of a repeated relative, we have an independent sentence 
coórdinated with the relative clause. 


*Aptatos, Ov djuets jjü£Xouev Baca xabiordvar, kal (ó) éBdkapev kal (map ob) 
éXáfopev TTÀ . . . Huds kaküs worety mmepata Ariaeus, whom we wished to set 
up as king, and to whom we gave, and from whom we received pledges, is attempt- 
ing to injure us X. A. 3. 2. D, wot 93) éketvós ée iv 6 üvijp ds cuveOhpa d)utv kal od uoi 
pda éüókeis Oavpavey abróv ; where, pray, is that man who used to hunt with us 
and whom you seemed to me to admire greatly ? X. C. 3. 1. 88, kal vüv ri xph 
Spay; doris éudavads 0cots exPalpouar, pise? 5€ u^ 'EXNvov orparós and now what 
must Ido? Since I (lit. I who) am manifestly hateful to the gods, and the army 
of the Greeks hates me S. Aj.457. Cp. ** Whose fan is in His hand, and He shall 
thoroughly purge His floor." 

a. The relative is sometimes repeated as in English (X. A. 1. 7. 3, T. 2. 
48. 2, 44. 1). 


2518. If the demonstrative would have to stand in the nominative, it is com- 
monly omitted unless the demands of emphasis require its presence: (réxvats) 
s émiorhyas pev Torás mpoceimouev 51d Td É0os, Séovrar 8ë óvóuaros AAdov arts 
which we have often called sciences because it is usual to do so, but they require 
another name P. R. 585d (here aran, not at, is the subject). 
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2519. Preposition not repeated. — A preposition governing a rela- 
tive pronoun is usually omitted if it stands in the same case as 
the preceding noun or pronoun before which the preposition has 
already been used. See 1671. 


2520. Verb omitted.— The verb of a relative clause is often omitted 
when it belongs also to the main clause. 

pirous voul(ova? ovonrep av moots oéðev (voulfy dldrous) regarding as friends those 
whom thy husband so regards E. Med. 1153. Or the verb of the main clause 
may be omitted: rà yap &XXa (émole)) ösarep kai ipels éwouetre for the rest he 
did just what you too were doing X.C.4.1.3. 


2521. Transition from a relative to an independent clause some- 
times occurs. 


(ix@dwv) oùs of Zópor Geods ¿pór (oy kal ddixety o)k ev, ovde Tas wepiorepds fish 
which the Syrians regard as gods and which they will not permit to be injured, 
nor do they permit the doves to be injured X. A. 1. 4.9. 


2522. Attraction. — A relative pronoun is often attracted from its 
proper ease into the case of its antecedent, especially from the 
accusative into the genitive or dative. A demonstrative pronoun 
to whose case the relative is attracted, is usually omitted if unem- 
phatic. Cp. “Vengeance is his, or whose he soleappoints;" Milton. 


a. Genitive. — dito. ris éXevüeplas fis (for fv) xékrqe0e worthy of the free- 
dom which you possess X. A. 1. 7. 8, mpd rà» kaküv Gv (for å) oióa instead of 
the evils which I know P. A.29b, àg' @ (for roórov à) tere from what you 
know 1.19.216, Mýðwv öswv (for ócovs) éópüka .. . ó éuós mámTos káMuoros 
my grandfather ts the handsomest of all the Medes I have seen X. C. 1. 3. 2, 
ph vrrokeuiévov otov dei Oeuciwy (for rovrov ota det brokeio6o4) if the foundations 
were not as they ought to be X. Eq. 1. 2. 

b. Dative.— 4ofolugv àv rQ tryenor © (for dv) 9o ëmeosĝaı I should fear 
to follow the leader whom he might give X. A. 1. 3. YT, émouv oe ép’ ois (for rì 
rovros È) Xéyes I commend you for what you say 3.1.45, ois (for roúrods à) 
ůruxyýkerav èv Aeókrpots où perplws éxéxpuvro they had not used with moderation 
the success they gained at Leuctra D. 18. 18. 


2523. A relative in the nominative or dative is very rarely attracted. Thus, 
BrdrrecOa ad’ Gv (for dd éxelvwv à) uly waperxevacra: to be harmed by what 
has been prepared by us T. T. 67, ddtyoe Qv (for Toúrey ois) éyà évreróxnka a few 
of those whom I have met with P. R. 531 e, 


2524. The pronouns subject to attraction are és, olos, Ocros, but not Sores 
(except in 2534). Attraction is not necessary, and takes place only (but not 
always) when the relative clause is essential to complete the meaning of the 
antecedent. When the relative clause is added merely as a remark, attraction 
does not take place. An attracted relative clause virtually has the force of an 
attributive adjective, 


2525. Predicate nouns follow the case of the relative attracted to an ante- 
cedent expressed or omitted (2531 b). 
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2526. An omitted antecedent to which the relative has been attracted may 
afterward be supplied in the main clause. Thus, dø’ àv (for ¿mó roórov à) . . . 
mpocaTel kal davelferat, dard roUrwy didyee from what he begs and borrows, from 
that he lives D. 8. 26. 

2527. Before BoóXe, which with the relative is treated almost like one word 
(ep. quivis), attraction to various cases from the accusative is rare. Thus, ofa 
rovrwy ðs (for dv) Powder elpyacras such deeds as any one you please of these has 
done P. G.517 a; ep. P. Crat. 482 a, Phil. 43 d. 


2528. Attraction takes place also in the case of relative adverbs ; as dvexopi- 
tovto dev (for éxetOev of) brekéGevro maíóas they conveyed their children from the 
places where (whither) they had deposited them T. 1.89. 


2529. Case of the Relative with Omitted Antecedent. — When the 
antecedent is omitted the relative either retains its own case or is 
attracted. 


2530. When the omitted antecedent is nominative or accusative, the rela- 
tive retains iis own case. Thus, ois pddiora rà mapóvra ápket (oUrot) suo7a rv 
adoTplwy ópéyovra« those who are best satisfied with what they have, covet least 


what is their neighbour s X.S.4. 42, ervyQv pèv dj (= ékelvqv 4) w &rucrev hating 
her who bore me ËB. Alc. 338. 


2531. When the omitted antecedent is genitive or dative, the relative (if 
standing in a different case) is usually attracted into the genitive or dative. 
But a relative in the nominative masculine or feminine (sometimes in the 
neuter), or a relative depending on a preposition, retains its own case. 

a. Genitive: àv (for rodrwy ois) évruyxdvw modd uáNora dyapat cé of those 
whom I meet with, I admire you by far the most P. Pr.361 e, dydois 5¢ kal é£ 
öv (for ék rodrwr à) (fs you show it also by the life you lead D. 18. 198. 
But eiüéva. Thv Sdvamy (ToúTwv) é$' ods à» wew to discover the strength of 
those against whom they are to proceed X. A. 5.1. 8. Cp. E. Ion 560 (in 2488) 
where of = rov7Twp ot. : 

b. Dative: roüro 5° üpoióv dori Q (for roórq 8) viv 5h éhéyero this is like that 
which was said just now P. Ph. 69a, éupévouer ois (for roórous à) GuoNoyfcapev 
Sixalors oci» 1) oŭ; do we abide by what we agreed was just, or not? P. Cr. 50a. 
But dia rò áva'ykafov atrots evar deadéyerOar (rovros) wap’ Sv Máfotv roy poby 
because it ts necessary for them to give lessons to those from whom they expect 
to receive their fee X. M. 1. 2.6. 


2532. The relatives ofos, dcos, #Afkos, dots ý, óortootv (and some 
others) and a following nominative with the copula may be attracted 
to the case of the antecedent. Thus, xapiópevos rowiro ávüpi ofos où 
& showing favour to such a man as you are is commonly condensed to 
xapiopevos oto oor avdpi (X. M. 2.9.3). Here the whole relative clause 
(with copula omitted) is attracted. The antecedent, if expressed, is 
often incorporated (2536) in the relative clause. 

mpòs dvdpas Todpnpods olovs kal’ A@nvatous (for otot kal' AOnvatol elsi) to bold men 
such as the Athenians T. 7.21, dvlorn’Aypiavas .. . kal Aha boa €Ovy Maconnd 
he called out the Agrianes and all the other Paeonian tribes 2.90, xeyuOvos byros 
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otov Aéyeis when the weather is such as you describe X. A. 5.8.9, dvapper oixlà 
. . Ürov 6% éváyavros (for éváyavrós rivos deris Sù Hv) the house burst into 
James, some one or other having set it on fire 5. 2. 24. 

a. olos is often attracted with superlatives: óvros mdyou olov Geworárov (for 
rowbrov olbs éort bewóraros) when the frost was tremendous P. S. 220b. Cp. 1087. 

b. The article may appear in this construction with ofos and ros, the rela- 
tive clause being treated like a substantive: rots ofois ut» to such as we are X. 
H. 2. 3. 26. 

€. The subject of the relative clause rarely stands in the nominative, not 
being attracted along with ofos. Thus, kwaíSov: olousrep zú rascals just like you 
Aes, 2, 151. This occurs only when the number of the subject is different from 
that of the attracted relative. When the article precedes, as in ZóXov uire rods 
ofos oros áv6pómovs Solon detested men like him (D. 19. 254), editors generally 
read robs olovs obros. 

2533. Inverse Attraction. — An antecedent nominative or (oftener) 
accusative may be attracted to the case of the relative. The 
attracted antecedent is often prefixed for emphasis to the relative 
clause, which thus separates it from the verb it governs or by which 
it is governed. Cp. urbem quam statuo vestra est, and “Him (= he 
whom) I accuse, By this, the city ports hath enter'd (Shakespeare), 
where the antecedent is attracted into the case of the (omitted) 
relative. 


Tácóe (for aide) ð erep eloopas . . . xwpotor but the women whom thou seest 
are coming S. Tr. 288, woNrelay (for wodirela) ofüv evu xph mupd pdvors quw 
griw we alone have an ideal constitution (lit. such as ought to be) Y. 6.48, 
Zreyor Ere Aaxedarusmor Sv ddovrac wdvrav (for mávra) mempüyóres elev they said 
that the Lacedaemonians had gained all they asked for X. H. 1.4.2. 

a. The main clause may contain a resumptive demonstrative pronoun ; as 
TÓ» dvpa Torov, ðv Tat fnreis . . ., obrós éorw evOdde this man whom you have 
long been searching for, this man is here S. O. T. 449. 

b. The rare cases of the inverse attraction of the dative are suspected or 
admit another explanation (E. Med. 12, S. El. 653, X. Hi. 7. 2). 

c. So with adverbs: xal &ddoce (for 4XXo60) droi à» adlky d/yamijcovol ge and 
elsewhere, wherever you go, they will love you P. Cr. 45 c. 


2534. oi8ds Saris où every one (lit. nobody who not) for ob0eís éorw 
óoTts où, commonly shows inverse attraction, is treated like a single 
pronoun, and inflected oi8evós drov oi, obdevi Oro où, oddéva Óvrwa. ot. 

ovdevds rov odxt ddAoywrepor than which there is nothing more irrational 
P. Charm. 175 c, obderi ör obk áàmokpivóuevos replying to every one P. Men. 706, 
wep dv obddva xlydtvov övr’ ody Uréuevar ol mpóyovoc for which our ancestors 
underwent every danger D. 18. 200. 

a. Cp. oddandv "EXMgrucOr z@y ob moXMÓ» uéto his power was much greater 
than any Hellenic power Hdt. 7. 145 (= oddapd és: TOv), oddapds ws od hrouer 
it can in no wise be that we should say no P. Pol. 808 b. 

2535. Dcos preceded by an Adjective. — Here the subject of the relative 
clause is identical with that of the main clause, and is omitted together with the 
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copula: xphuara EXage Gavyacrd boa (for Oavuacróv ory boa) he received a 
wonderful amount of money P. Hipp. M. 282 c, perà idpdros ÜavuacToU cov (for 
Oaupacréy éoriv ued’? oov) with an astonishing amount of sweat P. R. 350d. So 
Gavpaclws às (for avuasrórv écriww as) P. Ph. 02 a. 


2536. Incorporation. — The antecedent taken up into the relative 
clause is said to be incorporated. The relative and antecedent then 
stand in the same case, the relative agreeing adjectively with its 
antecedent. If the antecedent is a substantive, it often stands at 
the end of the relative clause, and commonly has no article. An 
antecedent in the nominative or accusative is more frequently incor- 
porated than one in the genitive or dative. 


2537. A nominative, accusative, or vocative antecedent, when incorporated, 
usually conforms to the case of the relative. 

el čar, hy od mpórepov ÉNeyes dperhy, GdnOys (for čarıv dj dperh àXq01s, v) if the 
virtue which you were speaking of before, is real P. G. 503 c, eis dé Hv adixovro 
kdyny peyadn $y (for $ xdun els Hr) the village at which they arrived was large 
X. A. 4. 4.2, KŪB pev, 6 x0. (bs Oeds FrvOes (for Beds ó or @ 0eós) hear me thou that 
camest yesterday in thy godhead B 262. 


a. An accusative antecedent is incorporated in the accusative when the verb 
of the relative clause takes the accusative. Thus, ov« darexptmrero iy elye yvumv 
(for ri» yvóumy hv) he did not conceal the opinion he had X.M.4. 4.1, pô’... 
addrnobe indy atrOv $v did mavrüs del rod xpóvov ddéav xéxryode karýv (for riv 
Kahyy ddtav iv) do not deprive yourselves of the fair fame which you have enjoyed 
throughout all time D. 20. 142. 

b. An accusative antecedent may be incorporated as nominative, genitive, 
or dative, e.g. el Tiva ópiq . . . karackevágovra fs Qpxot xópàs (for rv xdpáv $s 
apxor) if ever he saw any one improving the district which he governed X. A. 
1.9.19. k 


2538. A genitive or dative antecedent, when incorporated, usually attracts 
the relative to its own case. 

mepi Š) of mpórepov . . . čByKe vóuov SiehOwy (for rod vóuov ôv) dealing in detail 
with the law which he formerly passed 1).24. 61, éropevero cbv 7 elxe Suvdwe (for 
c)» 7H 8vvápe Hr) he advanced with what force he had X.11.4.1.28. Even 
when the antecedent is omitted, the attraction takes place: mpós ó elxe owvéeye 
2. Orp&revua (for wpds robro TO crpareduare 8) he was collecting an army in 
addition to that which he had X. H. 4. 1. 41. 


a. Buta genitive or dative antecedent, when incorporated, is attracted into 
the case of a nominative relative. Thus, év diccagryplas kal Sco &AXot Snudoror 
atddoyo. (SC. elo) in courts and all the other public assemblies P. Phae. 261a 
(for rosovrois &XXois cuNAóyos, door Syubowi clot). 


b. When an antecedent in the genitive or dative is incorporated, the place of 
the antecedent is usually taken by a demonstrative pronoun in the genitive or 
dative. Thus, o08é vv +Q mep péurnat, ösa 54 wd Ooper kak& nor do you remember 
all the evils we suffered e 441. 
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OTHER PECULIARITIES OF RELATIVE CLAUSES 


2539. Appositives to the antecedent may be drawn into the relative clause 
as the nearest construction or for the sake of emphasis. Thus, eipjoe robs . . . 
Sixacrds, olrep kal Aéyovrar éxe? Sind few, Mivws re kal ‘Padduarbus kr. he will 
find the judges, who are said to pronounce judgment there, Minos and 
Rhadamanthys, etc. P. A. 41 a. 


. 2540. A substantive, usually with the article, is often taken over into the 
relative clause, to explain, by a necessary addition, the idea conveyed by that 
clause ; and stands in the same case as the relative. Thus, ef uavüávew à Boddouar 
Aéyew rò eldos if you understand the class I wish to describe P. R.41T c, otre 
abrol ore oUs payer djuiv wadevréov eivar Tods púňħakas neither ourselves nor the 
guardians whom we say we must instruct 402 c. 


2541. Theantecedent may be reserved for the main clause, which follows the 
relative clause. ‘Thus, xaf oùs uév åmýxőnv, odk Evoxds eiui rots vouors I am not 


subject to the laws in virtue of which I was arrested Ant. 5. 85. 


2542. An attributive adjective, or an attributive genitive belonging to a 
substantive standing in the main clause, may be placed either in the relative 
clause (if either is emphatic) or in the main clause. Two adjectives may be 
divided between the two clauses. The substantives may remain in the main 
clause or be transferred to the relative clause. Thus, rò reixio ua 8 Hy adroh T Qy 
Zwpükosiev alpodor they captured the fort of the Syracusans which was there 
T. 7.43, Gv ¿yà Fedov rovrw ravryy fjris elm peylory rioris dodvar of which I was 
willing to offer to the plaintiff the assurance that was most solemn D. 52. 12, 
émet . . . Thy Sixalav djris toriy dmonroyla to show what the fair line of defence 
is 19.908, £ópitev 8e pdxn .. . eyxelnow pakpfs, às elxov Tapertxpoas and the 
battle bristled with the long spears, the flesh-piercing spears, which they grasped 
N 339. 

a. From the transference of superlatives to the relative clause arise such 
expressions as j/yayov cvuudxous ómócovs wrelorous éOvvápmv (1087). Similarly 
ùs ráxioTa (scil. Bóvaco: or the like) as soon as, as soon as possible, ¿mel (dre) 
TAXLUTTA AS SOON AS. 


2543. A participial or subordinate clause depending on a following main 
clause may be joined to a preceding clause containing the antecedent of the 
relative. Thus, £$m eva üxpov ô el wh Tis mpoxatadHyorro, aduvarov treo Oar 
wapedbeiv he said that there was a height which would be impossible to pass, 
unless it was seized in advance X. A. 4.1.25. The case of the relative may be not 
that required by its own verb, but that of an omitted pronoun dependent on à 
participle or a subordinate verb inserted in the relative clause. Thus, xara- 
AawBdvovor Teixos . . . Š TOTE 'Akapvüves Tec ug gevot Kove Sxaorypip éxpOrro 
(for à éxpavro retxirdmevor aird) they seized a fortress which the Acarnanians 
once built and used as a common place of judgment T. 3. 105. 


2544. When the relative clause contains a verb of naming, the main clause 
is fused with the relative clause. Thus, @v@a xadetras 'Apréjibos Téuevos (for 
čvða Téuevós ear, Ó xaderrar ’Apréucdos) where there is a precinct of Artemis 
Simonides 107. 
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USE OF THE MOODS IN RELATIVE CLAUSES 


2545. The ordinary uses of the moods in relative clauses are as 
follows : 

a. The present and past tenses of the indicative without &» express a fact or 
the assumption of a fact. The future indicative is used to denote purpose, 
present intention, or an intended result. 

b. The indicative with & denotes unreality. 

c. The subjunctive with äv expresses a possible or supposed fact in future 
time or a generality in present time. The subjunctive without d» is used in 
indirect questions (1805 b). 

d. The optative without &» expresses a wish, a possibility less distinctly con- 
ceived, or a generality in past time. 

e. The optative with ëv is potential, and is used either in conditional relative 
clauses with an optative in the main clause, or alone, as pl’ Zorwy érts, Ñ uóvn 
cwbeîuev dy there is one hope by which alone we may be saved E. Hel. 815. 

f. The imperative occurs in relative clauses (1842, 2553). 

g. The infinitive occurs in relative clauses in indirect discourse (2631). 


4 


THE USE OF THE MOODS IN CERTAIN RELATIVE CLAUSES 


2546. An extension of the deliberative subjunctive not infrequently occurs 
in relative clauses after such expressions as oùx @xw, oix g+, etc., which usually 
denote baffled will, the existence of an obstacle to carrying out an act desired 
by the speaker or some one else. The subjunctive is much less common after 
the positive yw I have the means. The pronoun or adverb introducing such 
clause is an interrogative that has taken on the function of a relative. 


2547. The subjunctive here follows primary tenses; the optative follows 
secondary tenses. . 

a. où roÜro SédocKa wh oUk Exw 8 re BO éExdory rOv diNov . . ., GA uh oix exw 
ixavovs ols 6 I do not fear that I shall not have something to give to each of my 
Friends, but that I shall not have enough friends to give to X. A.1. 7. T, obx 
over éxeivor dro piywouv they will not have any place whither to escape 2.4. 20, 
ovxér’ elaiv éhaldes bron rpamóuevos Odvatov . . . pvyw I have no longer any hopes 
to which I may turn and escape death E. Or. 722, de: 8 re Mym he will be able to 
say something L. 6.42. 

b. odddva yap elxov boris , . . ras ¿uds émucrohas ménpew for I had no one to 
bring my letter E. Y. T. 588. 

c. Attic never, or rarely, has the positive forms ëxw 8 ri äv, orev ds dv 
(K 170), réurw doris äv, with the potential optative. 

2548. The subjunctive with ké in Homer does not involve will in obk fo8? 
otros dyhp . . . ode yévnrat, ös Kev Parhkwv .. . és yatay tenrai that man lives not 
nor will ever be born who shall come to the land of the Phaeacians ¢ 202 ; ep. 
ô 756, V 345. 4 103 involves a different aspect of will from that in 2547 a. 

2549, The deliberative future (1916) occurs in relative clauses; as ¿mes 
pooúueð’ és Sduous oùk Exw I do not know how we are to go home 8. O. C. 1742. 
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The deliberative subjunctive is more common; as obk Exc 8 Ti xpyowpa Tots 
Abyos I am not able to deal with your argument P. Eu. 287 c. 


2550. In a few cases the future is used like the subjunctives of 2547 a; and 
may be explained as a dependent deliberative future. Thus, oó ydp ris Sppos 
Zorw, 005? 6mot wAewy eLeurodjoet xépdos for there is no harbour, nor is there any 
place to which a man may voyage and sell his wares at a profit S. Ph. 308, 
abróv yap oe det rpopnbews btw Tpdrw THIS’ exxukdioOhoa róxus for thou thyself 
hast need of forethought whereby thou shalt extricate thyself from this trouble 
A. Pr. 86, 


2551. oòùk tory ös (Orws, örov, ds) are used with the future indicative to 
introduce statements as regards the future. Thus, oó ydp ris Zrru ds mápoif 
alphoerar T3)v ohy áxpetov 0Óvagav àvr! Eúpus 0éos there is no one who will prefer thy 
feeble power rather than Eurystheus E. Weracl. 57, oùx £0 brws bye od Seip’ 
&X86vra. pe thou wilt in no wise (lit. it is not possible how thou shalt) see me com- 
ing here S. Ant.329. The indicative present or aorist is also used in statements 
as regards the present or past. All these indicatives may be dependent deliber- 
atives. Cp. 2557. 


2552. The optative without à» (probably potential) occurs in Attic poetry 
after oók &ariv doris (drws, Sov) and the interrogative ris écrí» ös (doris) and 
to ömws. Thus, otk gor doris Mv éu0d kelpauró vev there is no one except myself 
who could cut it A. Ch. 172, ook 206 drws XAétauu TH evo) kaM& I could not (lit. 
there is no way how I could) call false tidings fair A. Ag. 620, ris rQvà* .. . 
Sopdrwy Exe kpáros, doris E€vovs SéEairo; who has authority in this house that 
might receive guests? Ar. Thesm. 871, £e? oy ömws “Adxnaotis és yfipas wbdo; is 
there a way by which Alcestis might reach old age? E. Ale. 52. The potential 
optative with v occurs after these expressions (E. Alc. 80, S. O. C. 1168, P. Lach. 
184c). Attic does not use the optative with ë» after the positive form ¿csru 
brws (doris). 


CLASSES OF RELATIVE CLAUSES 


2553. Ordinary Relative Clauses define more exactly a definite ante- 
cedent, and show the mood and the negative of simple sentences. 


Indicative : ra07 del» å ¿yQ Séopnar this is what I want X. A. 1.2.94, ó dvorava 
yéun Bpor Gv, ofs uh uérpuos alóv alas, ill-starred races of men, whose destiny is 
beyond due measure S.Ph.179, ó0ev ov paora pabjcecbe Tepl abr v, évrcü0ey 
buds kal ¿YQ wpGrov weipdcopar Siddoney I will first try to inform you (lit.) from 
the source from which you will most easily learn about them D. 27.3, map’ ¿uë 
ádukópevos où weloerar dep àv Exabev AN TH cv'yyevóuevos TOY copicTay in COM- 
ing to me he will not meet with the treatment he would have suffered had he con- 
sorted with any other of the sophists P. Pr. 318 d. 

Subjunctive : “Avuros 00e wapexabéfero, G ueraBOyuev Ts (yrfjoees Anytus has 
taken his seat here (lit.) to whom let us give a share in the investigation P. Men. 
89e, KAdvwy ó0oóveka . . . wíyrup 0! èv olkois* fv od ph Seloys hearing that our 
mother is in the house, (lit.) of whom have thou no fear S. El. 1309. 
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Optative : oloupat &v js rouaÜra mañety, ola, rovs éx pods oi Geol morio ea y 1 think 
we should endure such things as I pray the gods may inflict upon our enemies 
X. A. 8.2. 8, óópara &xovres . . . doa dvhp àv pépor uóus having spears, such as a 
man could carry with difficulty 5. 4. 25, &p£oua« 8) évreÜ0ev 00ev . . . éyo Táxwr! 
ay Qibátauga T will begin at (from) that point where I can most quickly inform you 
D.29.5. The potential optative without äv is very rare (2552). 

Imperative : mAávqv dpdow, jy éyypáQov ob uyñuocu, dédros $pevàrv I will tell 
thy wandering, which do thou inscribe in the tablets of thy memory A. Pr. 788. 
On olc8' à bp&cov, see 1842 a. 

a. Ordinary relative clauses are explanatory, and (in sense) are equivalent to 
independent codrdinated clauses. See 2490. i 

b. Homer has «é or äv with the future: wap éuol ye kal &XNoi, of ké ue Tiuj- 
cover. I have others by my side who will honour me A 115. 


2554. Relative Clauses of Purpose (Final Relative Clauses) regularly 
take the future indicative, even after past tenses (negative jy). 
The antecedent of final relative clauses is usually indefinite. ds 1s 
commoner than gor. (The construction with the future participle 
is more frequent: 2065). 


onul 3h Setv huâs . . . m peo Qelàv méme, Ñ ToUs uév dget rabra, rods 08 mapo- 
tuve? I say that we must send an embassy, which will inform some of this and 
incite others D. 2. 11, réupor rw! boris cnuaved send some one who will announce 
E. I. T. 1209, Soke TO Siw rpidxovra ávópas éhécOar, ol rods marplovs vópovs cvy- 
ypawouct, kað’ ovs wodtredoove. the people voted to choose thirty men who should 
codify the ancestral laws by which they were to conduct the government X. H. 2.3.2. 
So in local clauses: xptpw 765’ Zyxos ... €vOa ph ris pera I will hide this sword 
whére no one shall see it S. Aj. 659. ` 

a. After a secondary tense the future optative occurs rarely: of 5¢ rpuákoyra 
YpdOnoay uàv érel ráx ira Tà pakpà telyn . . . kaðnpéðn ` aipeĝévres ò’ èp’ Gre £vyypá- 
Wat vóuovs, kad? ola was moNirebcowro KTH. the thirty were chosen as soon as the 
long walls were destroyed ; and having been chosen for the purpose of codifying 
the laws, according to which they were to conduct the government, etc. X. H. 2. 
8.11. In local clauses: S. O. T. 796. 

b. A past purpose may be expressed by £ueAAov and the infinitive. Thus, 
vatapyov mpocéra£av Adkldav, ös Zue) Ney émarNeboeo0ac they appointed Alcidas as 
admiral who was to sail in command 'T. 9. 16. 

c. Homer uses the subjunctive (with <é, except T 287) after primary tenses, 
the optative after secondary tenses. Thus, pdvris édedoerat, ös kév Tow elm moi 
686v q seer will come to tell thee the way x 538, dyyedor fka» ðs dryyethece yurarxl 
they sent a messenger to tell the woman 0458. The future also occurs (£ 332). 
The present or aorist optative is rare in Attic (S. Tr. 908, Ph. 281). 


2555. Relative Clauses of Cause take the indicative (negative oi). 
és is more common than oris. 


Oavpacroy mots, ds ( = bri od) huy . . . obdév didws you do a strange thing 
in giving us nothing X.M.2.7.18, Aotia 8é péupouar, doris w émdpas Épyov 
dvoowwraroy Tots u&y Móyois nippave kr. I blame Loxias, who after inciting me to 
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a deed most unhallowed, cheered me with words, etc. E. Or. 285. So when the 
relative is a dependent exclamation (oos = drt rotoDros, etc., 2687). 

a. ye is often added to és or deris. 

b. pý is used when there is also an idea of characteristic (of such a sort) 
or condition (perhaps to avoid a harsher form of statement). Cp. 2705 g. 


2556. Relative Clauses of Result (Consecutive Relative Clauses) 
usually take the indicative (for ofos, dcos with the infinitive see 2497). 
The negative is ob when the relative clause approximates dore (oi) 
with the indicative, as is generally the case when the main clause is 
negative, expressed or implied. Here Sars is commoner than és. 
The negative is uý when the relative clause expresses an intended 


(2557) or anticipated (2558) result, where dere uý with the infinitive 
would be less precise. 


tls ovrw palveras Baris où BovdeTat col pihos evar; who is so mad that he does 
not wish to be a friend to you ? X. A. 2. 5. 19, ovdev yap ovrw Bpaxd Ur Xov éxdrepor 
elxov @ oÚk ekixvodvro dd\Ajhwy for each side did not have weapons so short that 
they could not reach each other X. H. 7.5.17. 

a. The indicative with äv and the optative with äv are rare. Thus, ris ò jv 
ovres . . . pioabhvaios, boris ebuviOn čv drakror abrov bropetvar lóetv ; who was 
such a hater of Athens that he could endure to see himself not at his post ? Lyc. 
89, rls ovrws loxupós, ds. . . piyer Sdvair? àv paxduevos orpareterbar who is so 
vigorous that he could carry on war while battling with cold ? X.C.6.1.15. A 
potential optative with és follows a potential optative in P. R. 360b. 


2557. The indicative is normal in consecutive relative clauses 
introduced by oix éorw doris (o), oddels égrw Sorts (o0), odx Ecru rws 
(oi), eloiv ot, écviv ots, etc. 

ov aiv obdels Boris obx avròv pire? there is no one who does not love himself 
Men. Sent. 407, oix Zoriv ömws fy» rc máu adOs in no way canst thou regain 
thy youth E. Heracl. 707. See 2551. 

a. The indicative with äv and the optative with äv also occur. Thus, o? yàp 
hv 8 rc dy émoitre for there was nothing that you could have done D.18.49, àr 
obk ori boris ovK av KaTadporireev whom every one would despise I. 8. 52. 

b. On the subjunctive and optative without dy, see 2546, 2547, 2552. 


2558. The future indicative is often used to express an intended 
result (negative py). 

dvónrov él rowtvrous lévai Ôv Kparjocas ph karacxce. Tis it is senseless to 
attack men of such a kind that we shall not hold them in subjection if we con- 
. quer them T. 6. 11, obroc 9e Touar’ . . . boo x )covras, é£ Gy und’ dv drioby 3 KivnOh- 
covra,. these men shall make promises in consequence of which the Athenians 


will not better themselves under any circumstances (lit. even if anything occurs) 
D. 19. 324. 


2559. 'The future indicative is especially common when the main 
clause contains an idea of ability, capacity, or characteristic, and the 
relative clause denotes what is to be expected of the subject. 
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ixavol écuev . . . ipiv méupar vais Te kal &rüpas otrwes cuppaxodrrat Te kal 
Thy 600» Hyjoovra (cp. Gore cvppdxerbar) we are able to send you ships and 
men who will fight with you and direct your journey X.A. 5.4.10, oüre mota 
gore TÀ ámá£ovra ore ciros © OpeWoueda pévovres we have neither ships to convey 
us away nor provisions to feed us while we remain 6. 5. 20, detral Tiwos doris 
adrov ór$ce. he needs some one to improve him P.Eu.306 d, (ea) pidiopa 
vikhoat rotoüro c of does drododrvrat a bill had to be passed of such a character 
as to destroy the Phocians D. 19. 43. 


2560. Conditional Relative Clauses may be resolved into if clauses, 
és (doris) corresponding to < tis and és (doris) dv to èv mus. The 
negative is uý. 

a. The antecedent of conditional relative clauses is indefinite (2505 b). 

b. Such relative clauses, like temporal clauses, correspond in form to the 
protases of ordinary conditional sentences. Conditional relative sentences 
show, in general, the same substitutions permitted in the corresponding con- 
ditional sentences. és dy is always generic, éáv may be particular in prose. 


2561. The correspondence in construction between the common 


forms of conditional, temporal, and conditional relative, sentences 
is shown by the following table: 


Present 
Simple: et (dre, 8) re . Éxe éldwoe 
Unreal : et (dre, 8) re elxev édldou dv 
General : dv re ( Bray Tu Ó TL) Éxn dldwor 
i Past 
Simple: et (öre, 8) re elxev (Éaxev) ¿8[8ou (ZSwxe) 
Unreal: et (Gre, 8) re Foxev (elxev) Zdwxev (€5l50v) av 
General : et (óre, 8) re N čxo éõlõov 
Future 
More Vivid: éáv rı (8rav rt, Ó rc àv) “¿xm Dwe 
Less Vivid: ef (őre, 0) re ÉXoi did0in (Soln) av 


N. — English cannot always, without obscurity, use a relative to translate öre 
or ë rı with an unreal indicative ; in such cases when(ever) or whatever are best 
rendered by if ever. Cp. 2396. 


PRESENT AND PAST CONDITIONAL RELATIVE CLAUSES 
Fürst Form 
SIMPLE PRESENT AND PAST CONDITIONAL RELATIVES 


2562. Simple present and past conditional relative clauses have 
the present or past indicative. The main clause has the indicative 
or any other form of the simple sentence (cp. 2298, 2300). 

où "yàp å mparrovowy ol Sixacor, AAN È (= ef Tiva) wh mpárrovot, Tara Aéyers for 
it is not what the just do, but what they do not do, that you keep telling us 
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X. M. 4.4. 11, rv "EXMjrcor of (= ef rives) wh Érvxorv év Tals ráteaw Byres els Tas 
rages ÉÓcov those of the Greeks who happened not to be in rank ran into their 
ranks X. A. 2. 2. 14, d:éBaddev adrov ë rı ébóvaro he slandered him all he could 
6. 1.32, dvópas rv’ AÓqvalov awéxrecvay boo. ph é£évevcav they killed all of the 
Athenians who had not escaped by swimming T. 2. 90, à 8é ye unõèv kaxóv ror? 
où’ äv rivos etn kako? alriov; and that which produces no evil cannot be the cause 
of any evil either? P. R. 870 b, & wh rpoohxer pýT’ &xove p0’ gpa neither hear 
nor behold that which beseems thee not Men. Sent. 39, doris (2f émfvuet, repic bw 
wk&y whoever longs to live, let him strive to conquer X. A. 3. 2. 89. 

a. Since the antecedent of these clauses is indefinite, simple present condi- 
tional relative clauses with the present indicative in the main clause often have 
the value of general conditions. But general clauses with és (uh) usually take 
the subjunctive or optative (2567, 2568), and those with ösrıs (wj) the indic- 
ative (2569). 

2563. If the relative clause expresses a present intention or neces- 
sity, the future indicative may be used. 

êv robrq KexwhOc Gat (1950) eddxer ékáo To Tà mp&ypara Q ph Tis abrds mapéora 
each thought that progress was surely impeded in any undertaking in which he 
was not going to take part in person (= èv robr@ xexodirar d ph mapérouat) 
7.2.8. Cp. P.Th.186c. More common is uéAAe with the present or future 
infinitive: Morð d re. . . mag. cvvolcew but» wédree may you adopt whatever 
course is likely to be of advantage to you all D. 3. 36. 

a. Elsewhere the future indicative is not regular in conditional relative 
sentences. 


Second Form — 
PRESENT AND PAST UNREAL CONDITIONAL RELATIVES 


2564. Present and past unreal conditional relative clauses have a 
secondary tense of the indicative. The main clause has a secondary 
tense with dv (cp. 2303). 

olre yap àv abrol érexetpotper mp&rrew À (= el Tiva) wy Qriordpeda krh. for (if 
that were so) neither should we ourselves be undertaking (as we are) to do what 
we did not understand, etc. P. Charm. 171 e, of watdes buOv, boo. (= ef tives) 
év0d5e Foav, bd rovrwy àv iBplfovro (if that were so) your children, as many of 
them as were present (but none were present), would be insulted by these men 
L. 12. 98, érérepa roúrwv érolncev, odderds dy Hrrov mÀoúcu, fca» whichever of 
these things he had done, they would be no less rich than any one 32. 23. 


FUTURE CONDITIONAL RELATIVE CLAUSES 


Third Form 
MORE VIVID. FUTURE CONDITIONAL RELATIVES 


2565. Conditional relative clauses that vividly anticipate the 
realization of a future event take the subjunctive with dv. The 
main clause has the future indicative or any other form referring to 
the future. 

GREEK GRAM.— 37 
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TQ dvdpl dv av (= ¿&y ruya) Edyode relcopar T will obey whatever man you may 
choose X. A. 1. 3. 15, ofs (for à) ay of #ħħot épydtwvrar, roórow od xphoy what- 
ever others acquire by labour, that you shall enjoy X. M. 2.1.25, rewpdcoopa: 8 re 
äv Sbveapar üpás åyabòv rore?v I will try to do you all the good I can X. A. 6. 1.33, 
Grote àv ZOw, Aéyovros uot axpodcovrat of véor wherever I go the young men will 
listen to my speaking P. A.37d, daréxpivac 8 re äv ce éporà answer whatever I 
ask you L.12.24, érecGe bry äv ris Hyijrat follow where any one may lead you 
T. 2. 11, ós à> (= éáv mws) eye er, recddueba let us all obey as I shall bid B 139. 
Potential optative : &o7’ &rodiyois àv vrev av BoUXn Slkny so that you can get off 
in any suit you please Ar. Nub. 1151. 

a. The future indicative is scarcely ever used in a conditional relative clause 
of this sort (T. 1. 22 8002 BovXdjcovra: ; cp. 1913). 

b. Homer has some cases of the subjunctive without xé or dv (e.g. N 284). 
Homer sometimes uses the future with xé or &v in the main clause: 6 5é ke» kexo- 
Aócerai, dv kev tkwua and he will be wroth to whom I shall come A 139. 


Fourth Form 
LESS VIVID FUTURE CONDITIONAL RELATIVES 


2566. Conditional relative clauses that set forth less vividly the 
realization of a future event take the optative. The main clause 
has the optative with äv. 

éxvolny ay els rà mota éuBatvery à (= el Tiva) huy Kopos õoln I should hesitate 
to embark in the vessels that Cyrus might give us X. A.1.8. 17, 8 86 wh dyard 2, 
005’ av Quo? nor could he love what he does not desire P. Lys. 215 b. 

a. The main clause has the optative without äv in wishes: dpa Gedy Éxoi, 
örri Sidotev may he keep the gifts of the gods whatever they may give « 142. 

b. Homer sometimes uses xé or äv in the relative clause (¢ 101). 


GENERAL CONDITIONAL RELATIVE CLAUSES 


Fifth Form 
PRESENT GENERAL CONDITIONAL RELATIVES 


2567. Present general conditional relative clauses have d» with 
the subjunctive. The main clause has the present indicative or an 
equivalent. 

véos 8° &móNÀNu0? Üvru? (= ef Tiva) àv pÑ Oebs * he dicth young, whome'er a god 
doth love’ Stob. Flor. 120.18, obs (= ef rivas) àv bo gidoxivdtvws Éxovras mpòs 
Toùs modelos, tug. whomever he sees zealous of danger in the face of the enemy, 
these he honours X. H. 6. 1. 6, yapotol re ómó0ev àv BodAwvrat, éxddback re els ods 
dv ¿0éNoc they both get a wife from whatever family they please and give their 
daughters in marriage to whomsoever they choose P. R. 613d, rarpis yap éore 
Tc! ty av mparry Tis eó for every land is a man’s own country wheresoever he 
fares well Ar. Plut. 1151. 

a. Gnomic aorist in the main clause: ës xe Geots émumelÜgrai, uda T! Exdvov 
aitod whoever obeys the gods, him they most do hear A 218. 
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b. The subjunctive without dy (ké) is usual in Homer and occurs occasionally 
in Attic and lyric poetry. Thus, ¿x@pómous gop xal tivvrat ös Tis dudpry he 
watches over men and punishes whoever transgresses v 214, vOv 52 mypovôv 
udara Auror’ at daviio’ a)0alpero. but those griefs pain the most which are 
seen to be self-sought S. O. T.1231. Cases of the sort appear in Hdt., but are 
very rare in Attic prose, e.g. T. 4.18. The subjunctive without éy (xé) is much 
commoner in Homer than in the corresponding clauses with ef (2339). 

c. The apodosis here usually expresses a general truth, less often iterative 
action, In 2568 the apodosis refers to iterative action, usually on the part of 
designated individuals. 


Sixth Form 
PAST GENERAL CONDITIONAL RELATIVES 


2568. Past general conditional relative clauses have the optative. 
The main clause has the imperfect or an equivalent. 


del mpòs © (= el mpós tim) ely Epyw, ro0ro Érpürrev whatever work he was 
engaged in, that he always performed X. H. 4. 8.22, &rpürrev à déteer aire he 
always did whatever he pleased 1). 18. 235, mávras . .. ócovs AdBotev diépOerpov they 
used to destroy as many as they captured T. 2.67, ¿0#%p& mou wep émervyxdvoey 
Onplois he used to hunt wherever they fell in with large game X.C.3. 3. 5, 
dvéxparyov . . . ixerevouoas mávras dry évrvyxávowv uh pevyew they screamed out, 
entreating all they met not to flee X. C. 3. 8. 07. 

a. An iterative tense with d» in the main clause: San uéXXot dpirrororeto Par 
TÒ GTpáTeUua . . ., eraviyaryer dy TÓ képas, when the squadron was about to take 
breakfast, he would draw back the wing X. H. 6. 2. 28. 


INDICATIVE FORM OF GENERAL CONDITIONAL RELATIVE CLAUSES 


2569. The present indicative instead of the subjunctive with dv 
occurs in general conditional relative clauses (cp. 2342). This occurs 
chiefly after gars, which is itself sufficiently general in meaning. 

otrives mpòs Tas Ẹuupopäs yrdun Tjku rà AVrodvra, Epyw Se páNora dvréxovor 
those who in feeling are least depressed at misfortunes, in action resist them most 
T.2.64, doris 8° éri peyloros TÒ erlpOovoy Xaufáve,, óp0Qs BovNeiera. he coun- 
sels wisely who incurs envy in a great cause 2.64, Saris 0€ mXolror $ edyéverav 
eici8óv yape? movnpav, uOpós éorev whoever fixes his gaze on wealth or noble 
lineage and weds a wicked woman, ts a fool E. El.1097, ë rı xaddy piov del 
whatsoever is fair is dear forever E. Bacch. 881. 

a. Cases of the imperfect instead of the optative are rare and generally ill 
supported: ómov gero rà» warpida Tt G$eMüoew, où révwv bdiero whenever he 
thought that he could benefit his country in any respect, he did not shrink from 
toil X.Ag.7.1. Cp. X.A.1.1.5, 1.9.27. ` d 


2570. The indicative is generally used in parenthetical or appended relative 
clauses with 8oris (cris word). Thus, óovAefouev 6cots, ö Te wor’ ciclv ol Geol we 
serve the gods, whatever those gods are E. Or. 418, 
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a. The subjunctive with &» is also used when the reference is to future time 
or to general present time. Cp. Aes. 1. 127, D. 4. 27. 


LESS USUAL FORMS OF CONDITIONAL RELATIVE SENTENCES 


2571. The potential optative with dyin the main clause with the indicative 
(2562) or subjunctive (2565) in the relative clause. 


2572. Indicative with äv or potential optative with dy in the relative clause. 

üvru? av ipets els raórqv Thy rdkiv kareorícare . . ., obros . . . TOY Lowy àv 
alrios f» xakQv Scwvrep kal obros whomsoever you might have appointed to this 
post, such a one would have been the cause of as many evils as this man has been 
D. 19.29, ras ð’ ¿m° "Idduplous . . . kal drow ris à» elro wapadelrw orparelas Tomit 
his expeditions against the Illyrians and many others (lit. whithersoever) one 
might speak of D. 1.183. Cp. X. Ag.2.24. 


2573. The optative in the relative clause with the present or future indica- 
tive or the imperative in the main clause (cp. 2350). With the present this occurs 
especially in general statements and maxims. The main clause is often intro- 
duced by a verb requiring the infinitive. 

AAN? dv wbdus oroe, TOVSE xph KrAvew but whomever the State might appoint, 
him we must obey S. Ant. 600, rod èv airóv Aéyew, & wh capds eldely, elpyerOar 
Set one should refrain from saying oneself what one does not know for certain 
X. C. 1.6. 19. 

a. The present indicative sometimes may have the force of an emphatic 
future (£286). Sometimes the optative indicates a case that is not likely to 
occur; aS (AA veuecürov, Sris Toward ye péfor you are ready to be wroth with 
another, supposing any one do such things X 494. 

b. Other examples of the present: Homer P 631 (doubtful) ; Theognis 689 ; 
Aes. Pr. 638; Soph. O. T. 315, 979; Lys. 12. 84; Xen. C. 2. 4. 10, 7. 5. 56, H. 
8. 4. 18, 7. 8. 7; Plato Charm. 164 a, Eu. 202 e (doubtful), L. 927 c. "Temporal: 
S. Tr. 92, P. R. 332a. 

c. The future indicative occurs in + 510 (temporal N 317); the perfect indica- 
tive in A 262 and w 254 (temporal) ; the aorist imperative in X. C. 1. 4. 14. 


DEPENDENT SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES (2574-2695) 


2574. A subordinate clause may play the part of a substantive in 
relation to the main clause. Such clauses are generally the object, 
sometimes the subject, of the verb of the main clause. 

eimev Or. où móXeuov TotQoóuevoc korev he said that they had not come to wage 
war X. A.5. 5.24, &rpüccov örws Tis Bolera Hie they were managing how some 
reinforcements should come T.3. 4, 8é8owa wh... erirraddyeba ris olkade 0000 
I am afraid lest we may forget the way home X. A.3.2.25; @déyero ört... 
IlGXos Scov ob} rapely it was said that Polus had all but arrived 7.2.5. 


2575. There are four main divisions of substantive clauses. 

1. Dependent Statements: subordinate clauses stating that some- 
thing is; as Aéye ós otüéy srw ddixdrepov dyuns he says that nothing 
is more unjust than talk about a man’s character Aes. 1. 125. 
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e 


2. Dependent Clauses of will or desire: subordinate clauses denot- 
ing that something should be or should be done. These clauses have 
been treated under the following divisions: 

a. Dependent clauses after verbs of effort (2209). 

b. Dependent clauses after verbs of fearing (2221). 

N. —On dependent voluntative clauses with the accusative and infinitive (in- 
direct petition), see 1991 ff. 


3. Dependent Questions: subordinate clauses asking a question; 
both parts of the sentence together forming a statement; as jodrov 
ó rt earl rò tpaypa I asked what the matter was X. A. 5. T. 23. 

4. Dependent Exclamations: subordinate clauses setting forth an 
exclamation; both parts of the sentence together forming a state- 
ment; as Sadedpevos abrav sony pev xÓpàv kal olay ëyorev observing how 
great the extent of their territory was and how excellent its quality 
X. A. 3.1. 19. 


DEPENDENT STATEMENTS 


2576. Dependent statements, or subordinate clauses stating that 
something is, are expressed in various ways: 

l. By an infinitive, with or without an accusative (explained in 1972 ff., 
2016 ff.). Thus, vou£to yàp Su&s uol elvat kai warplda kal pldous for I think that 
you are both fatherland and friends to me X. C. 1. 8.6, ofuar eiBéva I think that I 
know P. Pr. 812 c. 

2. By a participle, with or without an accusative (explained in 2100 ff.). 
Thus, od yap qdecav abróv reOvynxira for they did not know that he was dead 
X. A.1. 10.16, uéuvnuac åkoúrās I remember that I heard X. C. 1. 6.6, 

3. By ör: or ós (and some other conjunctions) with the indicative or optative. 
On this form of dependent statement see 2577 ff., and under Indirect Discourse. 

a. In any form of substantive clause the subject of the subordinate verb may 
be made the object of the principal verb (2182). 

b. A clause with ör: (ws) may precede the principal clause. Cp. 2586. 


DEPENDENT STATEMENTS INTRODUCED BY ört OR as 


2577. The conjunctions dri or ós that introduce dependent state- 
ments in the indicative and optative f 

After verbs of saying, knowing, perceiving, showing, etc. 

After verbs of emotion (rejoicing, grieving, wondering), etc. 

Or such dependent statements contain an explanation of the main 
clause or of a word in that clause, no special verb introducing the 
conjunction. 

ToUro Éfv émaiwely TOv avSpQv Tov rÓre vavpaxyucávrov, OTe 70v . . . @ÓBoy 
diéNioay TOv 'EXMjvov it is right to praise this in the men who engaged in the 
sea-fight of those days, (namely) that they dispelled the fear felt by the Greeks 
T. Menex. 241 b. 
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2578. The conjunctions introducing dependent statements are dr: 
(Homeric also drt, 6 and dre), as, didrt, rws (rarely), obvexa and ó0ov- 
vexa (both poetic). 


a. Src meaning that was originally, like Hom. 6, perhaps an accusative of the 
inner object (cognate) : ópà ð roseis lit. I see what sickness you are sick (= hv 
vócov vooeis). But by the time of Homer both ó and ór: had become mere formal 
conjunctions. Hom. ore that seems to be a weakened ore when; but this is 
disputed. 

b. Side originally = dca roro, or: on account of this, that = because (as T. 1. 
52) ; then = or: that in Hdt. and in Attic after Isocrates, who uses ibri for ore 
to avoid hiatus. 

c. ås strictly an old ablative of òs (2989) meaning how, in what way, as 
in exclamatory clauses and indirect questions. ‘The meaning how (cp. how that) 
may be seen in olàa yap às por dddducTa: kAvrbs évvocleyatos for I know how (that) 
the famed earth-shaker has been wroth against me e 423, and also in Attic (And. 
2.14; I.2.8, 3. 10, 16. 11, 16.15; Aes.2. 55; D. 24. 130). The development of 
ws how to às that followed from the use of ós after verbs signifying to see, per- 
ceive, know, and the like, Cp. ‘he sayed how there was a knight." 

d. Saws (2929) that is common in Herodotus (oxws), rare in Attic, most 
used in poetry and Xenophon. From its original use in indirect questions érws 
how gradually acquired the meaning that. Thus, dN drws uév . . . eyed ExOomuae 
bass rpépwv, und’ Vrovoetre do not even entertain the thought that I am annoyed 
at maintaining you X.C.3. 3.20. 

e. otvexa = ob Évexa, for rovrov évexa, 0, properly causal: on account of (as 
regards) this, that, and then = that, even in Homer (Odyssey and A 21) aud 
later in poetry. Thus, é£&yyeAAe . . . ouve? Olübmovs rotaÜr! Evecme maucl rots 
abro yép announce that Oedipus has distributed such honours to his sons 
S. 0. C. 1898. 

f, ó@oúveku = örov Éveka, for Toírov ëveka, ötri; and then = that. It is found 
only in tragedy, as dyyedde . . . dbodvexa ré0vuk? "Opéons report that Orestes is 
dead S. El. 47. 


2579. Some verbs of saying are followed either by ór: or òs or by an 
infinitive (2017). In most cases the choice is optional with the writer.  Affirm- 
ative clauses usually take the infinitive or ór.; but ós is apparently preferred 
to ór. when a writer wishes to mark a statement as an opinion, a pretext, as 
untrue, and so when the main clause is negative, or when the subordinate clause 
is negative (or both are negative). Thus, voulfovow ol kely üvOpwmot . . . ws ó 
"Hóauros xadxever the local belief is that Hephaestus is working at his forge T. 
3.88, SiaBardy adrods ws obdev ddnOes èv ve Éxovocv slanderously attacking them 
on the score that their intentions were not sincere 5.45, wodddxis ¿0aúnaca rici 
more dbyos "AOnvatous Érewav of ypapduevor Lwxpdtryny as dios ety Oavdrov I have 
often wondered with what possible arguments the accusers of Socrates succeeded 
in convincing the Athenians that he deserved death X. M. 1.1. 1, où roüro Myw 
ws où def sore kal éhdrrou ere poply iévac I do not say (this) that it is not ever 
necessary to attack the enemy with a still smaller detachment X. C. 5. 4.20. dre 
may be used of an untrue statement designed to create belief (S. El. 48). 
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a. Dependent statements in the optative in indirect discourse after verbs of 
saying are chiefly post-Homeric. 

2580. Verbs of thinking almost always take the infinitive (2018) but ds 
occurs; as with rouito T.3.88 (2579), rite 5. 9, ofouac X. H. 6. 8. 12, drodap- 
Bdvw X. C.8.8.40. dre is very rare (with ofouac. in P. Ph. 87 e). Aoylfouae (Src) 
is a verb of saying. 

a. paprup® with öre (ws) expresses reality; with the infinitive it denotes 
uncertainty. 

2581. Verbs of intellectual perception usually take ör: (ås); less often the 
participle, which is normal after verbs of physical perception. A verb of physi- 
cal perception, if followed by ör: (òs), virtually becomes a verb of intellectual 
perception. 

2582. Many verbs take ör: (ós) or the participle either in indirect discourse 
or not in indirect discourse (2106-2115). Here the construction with the finite 
verb is less dependent than that with the participle; but the meaning is essen- 
tially the same in Attic. Many verbs take ór« (ws), the infinitive, or the parti- 
ciple, often without great difference in meaning in Attic (2123-2145). 

2583. ör: (ós), when separated from its clause by another clause, may be 
repeated. Thus, £Xeye» bri, ef uh xaraBjoovrac. . . , dre xaraxadoe.. . Tas 
kóuas he said that, if they did not descend, he would burn their villages to the 
ground X. A. 7.4.5. 

2584. The personal $8A6s eiut Sri, AavOdve Str, etc. are often used instead of 
the impersonal 85A6» ésriv drt, AarOdver dre, etc. Thus, ör. rovnpbrarol claw obdé 
cè havOdvovery not even you fail to perceive that they are the very worst X. O. 1.19. 

2585. Sov Sri (Sydovdr) evidently, ot& vv (ed of8’ Bri) surely, eó tod ört 
be assured axe so often used parenthetically and elliptically as to become mere 
formal expressions requiring no verb. ör: here loses all conjunctive force. Thus, 
exe 5} orat Sov bri ToUTwY mép. the case then stands clearly thus about these 
matters P. G. 487 d, or! dy tuets oð’ dre ératcacde nor assuredly would you have 
ceased D. 6.29, kal rdvrwy ol)! dre pnoávrwv "y! &v (for kal ol’ Sri wavres phoaév 
y! àv) and all assuredly would say 9. 1. 

a. Plato (Sophistes and Leges) uses 85Xov (écrlv) as for Hrov öre. 

2586. ör: (and by analogy òs) are often attached loosely to the main clause 
with the meaning as a proof (in support) of the fact that. Thus, öri 8' ovre rad’ 
Éxei, Xéye por TÒ TOD KaNMio 06yous yuca, asa proof of the fact that this is so, 
read me the bill of Callisthenes D. 18. 37. 

2587. Verbs of emotion (to rejoice, grieve, be angry, wonder, etc.) take dre 
(ós) with a finite verb (negative ov), but more commonly the participle (2100) 
when the subject is not changed. I 

a. Hom. prefers ör, &s to the participle or infinitive. 

b. The accusative and infinitive with verbs of emotion are rare ; as with 8avud tw 
E. Alc. 1430. (@avuud &Šo may be followed by a dependent question : D. 97. 44). 

c. On verbs of emotion with el instead of ór;, ws (negative, generally uý), see 
2247, On the use in dependent exclamations, see 2687. 

2588. pépvypar, olŠa, dxotw and like verbs, may take öre instead of ör: 
(2895 A.x.). Cp., in Homer, $ 396, = 424. 
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INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2589. The words or thoughts of a person may be quoted in direct 
or indirect form after verbs, or other expressions, of saying or thinking. 

a. In reporting a speech, in making a quotation, or in dialogue, a verb of 
saying is often repeated (P. Pr.310 b, 345c, X.A.7.6.5-6). So also in such 
cases as Tidvéeva elmer, 4AAà Odpper, £69, ó Küpe X. C. 1.3.13. 


2590. (I) Direct Discourse (Oratio Recta) — In a direct quotation 
.the words or thoughts quoted are given at first hand in the exact 
form used by the original speaker or thinker. 

Meyapées Éreymrov él rods orparryods 7 Gy "EXN[vov xüpüka, åmikópevos 66 0 kfjpv£ 
apos adrovs ÉXeye rác * ** Mevyapées Névyovat- ‘hues, &vüpes auia xot, ob Suvarol eluev 
Tj» IHepaécv inrov déxer Oat uoüvov* " the Megarians sent a herald to the generals 
of the Greeks, and on his arrival the herald spoke as follows: ** The Megarians 
say: ‘we, oh allies, are not able to sustain the attack of the Persian cavalry by 
ourselves?” Hdt. 9.21; and often in Hdt. (cp. 3. 40, 3. 122, 5. 24, 7. 150, 8. 140). 

a. Direct quotation may, in prose, be introduced by 67., which has the value 
of quotation marks. Thus, oi òè elroy örı ikavol éouev but they said (that) **we 
are ready? X. A.5.4.10. So usually when the finite verb is omitted ; as ¿mexpt- 
varo bri oU. he answered (that) “no” 1.6.7. The use of direct speech introduced 
by ör: is, in general, that of familiar style. The first example is Hdt. 2. 115. às 
for érc is very rare (Dinarchus 1.12, 1.102). Cp. “ the emperor sends thee this 
word that, if thou love thy sons, let Marcus . . ., or any one of you, chop off 
your hand ” Shakesp. Tit. Andr. 3. 1. 151. 


2591. (II) Indirect Discourse (Oratio Obliqua). In an indirect 
quotation the words or thoughts are given at second hand with certain 
modifications to indicate that the words or thoughts are reported. 

a. The original form may be preserved except that there is a change from 
the first or second person to the third person: so mávr’ é6éher ðópevaı H 391 
reporting mávr! é0éhw Oóueva. H 364. In such cases there is no grammatical 
dependence. 

b. The narrator may report in dependent form the words or thoughts of a 
person from the point of view of that person. This is the common form of 
indirect discourse. d I 

c. The narrator may report in dependent form the words or thoughts of a 
person from his own point of view. See 2624. 


2592. The constructions of indirect discourse are regulated by the 
character of the leading verb or expression. 

a. Verbs of saying take either ör: or ós and a finite verb or the infinitive 
(2017, 2579). 

b. Most verbs of thinking and believing take the infinitive (2018, cp. 2580). 

c. Most verbs of knowing, perceiving, hearing, showing take the participle 
(2106, 2110), but admit the construction with ör: or ós. Some are followed by 
the infinitive (2123 ff.). 
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d. On the construction of verbs of hoping, promising, and swearing, see 1868, 
1999, 2024. 


2593. Indirect discourse is said to be implied in subordinate clauses 
dependent on verbs which involve an idea of saying or thinking (2622). 


2594. A speaker may state his own words or thoughts in the 
form of indirect discourse. Cp. 2614, 2615, ete. 


2595. Clauses standing in indirect discourse are substantive 
clauses, and usually object of the leading verb; its subject, when that 
verb is passive or intransitive. The infinitive in substantive clauses 
after verbs of saying and thinking retains the time of the correspond- 
ing finite verb of direct discourse. 


2596. Indirect questions (2677) have the constructions of indirect 
discourse. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2597. Simple and compound sentences, and principal clauses of 
complex sentences, introduced by dz: or ós are treated as follows: 


2598. (I) After primary tenses, the original mood and tense are 
retained, except that the person of the verb may be changed. 


2599. (IT) After secondary tenses, primary tenses of the indicative 
and all subjunctives may be changed to the same tense of the opta- 
tive; but an indicative denoting unreality (with or without dy) is re- 
tained. Imperfects and pluperfects are generally retained (2623 b). 


2600. Theverb of simple and compound sentences, and of principal 
clauses of complex sentences, when introduced by a verb taking the 
infinitive or participle, passes into the infinitive or participle in the 
corresponding tense. dy is kept, if it was used in the direct form. 


2601. Subordinate clauses of complex sentences introduced by 
ór, Or ås are treated as follows: 

2602. (I) Subordinate clauses of a sentence introduced by a leading 
verb in a primary tense, must remain unchanged in mood and tense. 


2603. (IT) If subordinate clauses are introduced by a leading verb 
in a secondary tense, all primary tenses of the indicative and all sub- 
junetives (with or without dv) may be changed to the corresponding 
tenses of the optative without dv. All secondary tenses of the in- 
dicative (with or without dv) remain unchanged. 


2604. Verbs standing in subordinate clauses of sentences intro- 
duced by a leading verb requiring the participle or the infinitive, 
follow the rules of 2602, 2603. 
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2605. The priucipal and subordinate clauses of the direct form 
retain the names principal and subordinate in indirect discourse 
though the whole elause in which they stand itself depends on the 
verb introducing the indirect discourse (the leading verb). 


2606. The change from direct to indirect discourse is almost 
always a change of mood, not of tense. The time of a participle 
introducing indirect discourse is determined by that of the leading 
verb. The person of the verb is often changed. 


2607. àv of the direct form is retained in indirect discourse except 
when a dependent subjunctive with ¿v becomes optative after a 
secondary tense. Here éáy, órav, éreddv, éws àv, etC., become «i, dre, 
reh, Ews, ete. 


2608. The same negative (o? or uý) used in the direct discourse is 
commonly kept in the indirect form. But in some cases with the 
infinitive and participle uý takes the place of o? (2723 ff., 2730, 2787). 


2609. No verb ever becomes subjunctive by reason of indirect dis- 
course. The subjunctive (with or without &v) may, after a secondary 
tense, become optative without dy. 


2610. No verb can be changed to the optative in indirect dis- 
course except after a secondary tense, and since, even after a 
secondary tense, indicatives or subjunctives may be retained for 
vividness, no verb must become optative by reason of indirect dis- 
course, 


2611. All optatives with or without ¿v in the direct form are re- 
tained (with or without dv) in indirect discourse introduced by óz, 
Or ds. After verbs requiring the participle or infinitive, such opta- 
tives in principal clauses become participles or infinitives (with or 
without av), but remain unchanged in subordinate clauses. 

a. The optative in indirect discourse may represent either the indicative or 
the subjunctive after a secondary tense. 

b. A present optative in indirect discourse may represent (1) the present 
indicative; (2) the imperfect (2623 b) indicative; (3) the present subjunotive 
with or without äv; (4) the present optative. 


2612. The imperative is commonly replaced in indirect discourse: 
by a periphrasis with xojva. Cp. 2633 b. 


2613. The retention of the mood of direct discourse, where either 
the direct or indirect form is possible, lies solely in the option of the 
writer or speaker. The vivid form reproduces the time and situation 
in which the quoted words were used. The vivid form is preferred 
by some writers, as Thucydides; the indirect form by others, as the 
orators, Plato, and Xenophon. 
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SIMPLE SENTENCES IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 
1. Indicative and Optative after on or às 


2614. After primary tenses, the verb of the direct form remains 
unchanged in mood and tense. 

Aéyee ó?) ws bBpwrüs cim he says that I am an insolent person L. 24. 15 
(= bBperris ef), ad’ évvoctv xpù robro év, yuvaty’ bre piper bui we must remem- 
ber on the one hand that we were born women S-Ant. 61, of öri où’ àv ToÜró 
Ho. éuéudov ] know that you would not blame me even for this X. O.2. 15, 
amexptvaro Ore obdéev av robrev cro. he replied that he would say nothing of this 
X. A.5.6.37 (= àv elro). 


2615. After secondary tenses, an indicative without dy usually 
becomes optative, but may be retained unchanged. An indicative 
with dv and an optative with dy are retained. 

a. Optative for Indicative. — £&yvecav dre kevós ó PbBos etn they recognized 
that their fear was groundless X. A. 2. 9. 21. (= dort), £Aetav bri méuyew aüs ó 
"IvàQv BaciNeós they said that the king of the Indians had sent them X. C. 2, 4.7 
(= ereuper quads), WyyAOn bre Hrrnpévor clev oi Aakebaiuóriot . . , kal Ileícavópos 
TeOvaln it was reported that the Lacedaemonians had been defeated and did 
Peisander was dead X. H. 4.3.10 (= grrnpévor efor and réĝvnke). 

N.— The first example of the optative in indirect discourse is later than 
Homer (Hymn to Aphrodite 214). Aeschylus has four cases. See 2624 o. 

b. Direct Form Retained. — 9:5A0e Abyos Gri SidKer abrods KGpos a report spread 
that Cyrus was pursuing them X. A. 1.4. 7, dmokptvágevot bri wéuovrs mpéoBers, 
€000s dmXAa£av they withdrew immediately on answering that they would send 
envoys T. 1. 90 (= wéuyouev). See also 2623, 2625. 


2. Infinitive and Participle 


2616. The infinitive and participle are used in indirect discourse 
to represent the finite verb of direct discourse. 

brwmrevoy éri Bao dG iévar they suspected that they were to go against the king 
X. A.5.1.8 (= ther), py Ñ ü£ev Aaxedatyovlous $ adro? droxrevety he said that he 
would either bring the Lacedaemonians or kill them on the spot 'T.4. 28 (= dw, 
daroxTevd), o) yap doecav abroy re8vukóra for they did not know that he was dead 
X. 4.1.10. 16 (= órc ré0vqxe). 

For examples of the infinitive, see 1846, 1848, 1849, 1867, 2022; for exam- 
ples of the participle, see 1846, 1848, 1874, 2106, 2112 b. 


COMPLEX SENTENCES IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2617. When a complex sentence passes into indirect discourse, its 
principal verb is treated like the verb of a simple sentence and stands 
either in a finite mood (after re or ås) or in the infinitive or in the 
participle. 
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2618. After primary tenses, all subordinate verbs retain the 
original mood and tense. 

Aé"yovaiv ws, émeibáv Tis dyabds àv reXevrjon, neyadnv poipav kal riwhy Exec they 
say that, when a good man dies, he enjoys great esteem and honour P. Crat. 398 
b, mpodéyw drt, órórep? dv ümokpivurat, eeheyxOjoerae T tell you in advance that, 
whichever answer he makes, he will be confuted P. Eu. 275e, mapábevyua cages 
karacTíjcare, ôs àv gw rí)rat baváry Cuuuecóuevov give plain warning that who- 
ever revolts shall be punished with death 'T. 3. 40 (= ötri fuac erac). 


2619. After secondary tenses, all subordinate verbs in the present, 
future, or perfect indicative, and all subjunctives, are usually 
changed to the corresponding tenses of the optative, or they are 
retained. Subjunctives with dy lose dy on passing into the optative. 

a. Optative for Indicative and Indicative Retained. — eire .. . örı ävõpa yor 
+ . . dv elptac déou he said that he was bringing a man whom it was necessary to 
lock up X.H. 5. 4.8 (= dye, eT), KÜpos . . . TQ KAeápxq éB6a ü'yew TÒ orpdrevpa 
kara uécov TÓ THY woreutwy, Ore exe? Bagireds ei. Cyrus shouted to Clearchus to 
lead his troops against the enemy’s centre because the king was there X. A. 1.8.12 
(= dort), cb òè cldévar Epacay Sre mapécowro for they said that they knew well that 
they would come X.H.6. 5.19 (= teuer bre mapécovrat), ENeyev Bri romos etn 
tyyelo Oar abrois . . . eis TÒ A&Nra . . ., ÉvÓa moddrd kåyaðà Afouro he said that he 
was ready to be their leader to the Delta, where they would obtain an abundance 
of good things X. A.7. 1.83 (= éroiuds eip, AfWeobe), ÉXeyov ört.. . dikotev 
Tryepóvas Éxovres, o? adrovs, dav crovdal yévwvrat, ütoveww. Zy0ev čtovst rà ererpdeca 
they said that they had come with guides who would lead them, should a truce be 
made, to a place where they would get their supplies 2. 9. O (= ifkouev, duis, CEere), 
dyarhoey pe packer, cl rò c Qua. coc he said I might think myself well off if I 
saved my life L. 12. 11 (= déyarqeoess, ef cdoes). 

N. — Except in the future the change to the optative of the indicative after ei 
is rare : as mpoo#NOov Aéywr Sri... Érowuiós elpt, et reva BobdAoiTo (= Bovdet), mapa- 
odra: Bacariter I went and said that I was ready to give up the slaves to be tor- 
tured, if he wished any one of them L. 7. 94, eimev 0r. Aé£urmov uèv oük érawvoln, 
€i rara meromkòs et he said that he did not commend Dezippus, if he had done 
this X. A.0. 6. 285. (= éracvd, ei memotnke). 

b. Optative for Subjunctive and Subjunctive Retained. — ebzev örı oluótorro, 
el ph cuorjeeiev. he said that he would smart for it unless he kept quiet X. H.2. 8. 
56 (= oludter, dav uh cuo jo ns), o0k Epacay lévai, dav ph Tis abrots xphwara 0100 they 
refused to go unless a largess were given them X.A.1.4.12 (= ok Zuev), elrey dre 
émeribes Oar péhrovev abrQ, Ómóre dwdyo rò arpárevua- he said that they intended to 
attack him when he led his forces away X.C.7. 5.2 (= pédrover, col, drérav 
dr áyns), robs trmous éxédeve Guvddrrey uévovras Tos áya'yóvras ews äv Tu enpalvn 
he ordered that those who brought the horses should guard them and watt until 
orders were given 4. 5. 36, Gáuocev *Ayyoddy, ct oreloairo ews ZOorey obs Téja eie 
mpòs Bacihéa dyyédous, Stampiter Oar krh. he swore to Agesilaus that, if he would 
make a truce until the messengers whom he would send to the king should arrive, 
he would bring it about that, etc. X. Ages.1. 10 (= dav oreioys dws dv EAOwow oùs 
ay réupw, diampdtopar). 
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2620. Subordinate verbs in the imperfect, aorist (but see 2623 c, 
N. 3), or pluperfect indicative, and all optatives, remain unchanged. 


émirethas 06 oplow abrots robs épdpous . . . elmeîv ws Gy uév rpbobev émolovr 
péupowro avrots xrd. they reported that the ephors enjoined them to say that they 
blamed them for what they had done before X. H. 3. 9. 6 (= êrowîre, weppbueba 
pir), Arifov robs Dxehods TavrTy, obs peréreuyav, dravt hoes ba they expected that 
the Sicels whom they had sent for would meet them here T. 7. 80, rev ört Erbo av 
els Aóyovs, el duspous AdBoe he said that he would enter into negotiations if he 
should receive hostages X. H. 3. 1. 20 (£A6ou! dv, ef Kd Boye). See 2623 a, 2625. 


2621. The following table shows where, after ev dn or &dy, the 
, 7) 


optative (and infinitive after $y) may be substituted for the indica- 
tive or subjunctive in conditional sentences in indirect discourse. 


DIRECT INDIRECT 
eimev ore tpn 
€t re exw, Swm & 7t éxor, Soin (d8dvar) 
el ru eiyev, ed:d0uv € Tu eixev, edidou (ddovar) 
el tt čoxov, &Owka. et 7t éa xev, Soin * (8otivar) 
édy te xo, Seow €t Ti 2x01, Dorot (Sécev) 
€ te uw, Siow el tt &£ot, Sdoot (8óoew) 
eüy re Exo, BB el 7t €xoL, Sedo (8i8óvau) 


* 'The combination of aorist indicative and aorist optative is unusual. 
In the following sentences there is no change of mood after ru: 


el re elyov, é8i8ovv dv el Ti eixev, 20i00v dv (Siddvat dv) 
el re &cxov, &wka dy el t éoxev, Cwxev dv. (Svat dv) 
y » " » x » 2 y , 4 
el re €xoupt, Oidoiny dy ei Ti exo1, rboi dv — (diSdvau dv) 


Temporal and relative sentences (cp. 2501) are converted in the same way. 
For an infinitive representing an imperative in the apodosis, see 2638 c. 
m f 


IMPLIED INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2622. Indirect discourse is implied in the case of any subordinate 
clause, which, though not depending formally on a verb of saying or 
thinking, contains the past thought of another person and not a state- 
ment of the writer or speaker. Implied indirect discourse appears 
only after secondary tenses, and in various kinds of dependent 
clauses. 

a. Conditional clauses, the conclusion being implied in the leading verb. 
Thus, after a verb of emotion, of 5’ Qkripov el dddcowro others pitied them if they 
should be captured X.A.1.4.7. The original form was ‘ we pity them thinking 
what they will suffer ef dddcorra: if they shall be captured.’ Yn other e clauses, 
as rà xpíuara TO Shum ewer, el mws TereuTHcerey &mais he gave his property to 
the people in case he died childless And. 4.15 (i.e. that the people might have 
it, in case he should die: direct day redevrjow, and here ¿kp reAevrýen might 
have been used). I 
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b. Temporal clauses implying purpose, expectation, or the like (cp. 2420). 
Thus, crovdds érovjcavro, Zes &aryyeMelg rà Xex0éyra they made a truce (which 
they agreed should continue) until what had been said should have been reported 
X. H. 8.2. 20 (ws dv ámaryyyyeX0 would be the direct form). Cp. éws & av rara 
OLempü£Zevrau puraxhy . . . karéAvere he left behind a guard (which he intended 
should remain) until they should settle these matters 5. 3. 25. 

C. Causal clauses, See 2242. 

d. Ordinary relative clauses. Thus, eoero maida, róv Evddva réxo. he asked 
for the child which Evadna had borne Pindar, 01.6. 40. Here relative and inter- 
rogative are not sharply distinguished. 

e. Clauses depending on an infinitive especially when introduced by a verb of 
will or desire, e.g. command, advise, plan, ask, wish (1991, 1992). Here the 
infinitive expressing command, warning, wish, is not itself in indirect discourse. 
The negative is uj. Thus, dgixvoby7ar (historical present) ós ZvráAkq» . . . Bov- . 
Adpevoe mesar abróv, el ddvavTo, . . . oTpatedoa éri Thy Voreldaav they came to 
Sitalces with the desire of persuading him (if they could) to make an expedition 
against Potidaea 'T. 2.67 (—éàv durdpeba), cp. 2633 a. 

f. Clauses of purpose and object clauses after verbs of effort admit the alter- 
native constructions of indirect discourse. 


REMARKS ON THE CONSTRUCTIONS OF INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2623. Past Tenses in Indirect Discourse. — The following rules gov- 
ern past tenses in indirect discourse. 


a. The potential indicative with a», the indicative in a condition denoting 
unreality with ¿v or without äv (as éxpfjv, Ze, etc.), always remain unchanged 
in order to prevent confusion with the optative of the direct form. 

drehoyodvro ùs oùk &v more ouro pOpa Foav... el jjóecav they pleaded that they 
never would have been so foolish, if they had known X. H. 5. 4. 22 (=oùk àv fjuev, 
el qo uev), (ÉNeyev) bre kpetrrov Hv aUrQ róre drobavely he said that it would have 
been better for him to die then L. 10. 25 (= kpe?rrov fjv uot). 

b. The imperfect and pluperfect in simple sentences usually remain unchanged 
after secondary tenses to prevent ambiguity ; but when there is no doubt that a 
past tense stood in the direct forin, the imperfect passes into the present optative, 
the pluperfect into the perfect optative. In subordinate clauses both tenses are 
retained unaltered. 

dikovaev Gre modddxes pds TÓv "ivóóv of XaM0ato: émopebovro he heard that the 
Chaldacans often. went to the Indian king X. C. 3. 9. 21, eixe yap Xéyew Kal dre 
uóvo. TOv `EXNM roy Barre? cvveuáxovro év Wrataais, kal öre Verepor obüemdrmore 
erpareócairo (Cp. C) éri BaciNé& for he was able to say both that alone of the 
Greeks they had fought on the side of the king at Plataea and that later they had 
never at any time taken the field against the king X. H. 7. 1.84 (= cuvepaxdpueba, 
écTparevcáue0a), Ta mempüyuéva Ouwyoüvro, Gre abrol uév . . . mMéowev, Tiv» õè 
dvalpesty T&v vavayGv wpocrátawr they related what had occurred to the effect 
that they were themselves sailing against the enemy and that they had given 
orders for the rescue of the men on the wrecks X. H:1. 1.6 (= éwdéopey, 
mpogerátagev). I 
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N. — The change to the optative is not made when the time of the action of 
imperfect (and pluperfect) is earlier than that of a coórdinated verb in the same 
quoted sentence; as Zdeyév 7’ ds pidabjvatos jv kal Táv Zápq m poros karelmor he 
said that he both had been a lover af Athens and that (afterwards) he was the 
first to tell what had happened at Samos Ax. Vesp. 282. 

c. The aorist indicative without &» in a simple sentence or in a principal 
clause may be changed to the aorist optative after a secondary tense; but in 
subordinate clauses (except those denoting cause, N. 3) it remains unchanged to 
avoid ambiguity with the aorist optative, which usually represents the aorist 
subjunctive. . 

drexpivduny aire ort... où AdBouw I answered him that I did not take 
D. 50.36 (= oix &AaBov), rots l6lors xpíjoea bar ëpn, å ó watyp aùr Éüokev he said 
that he would use his own money that his father had given him X.H.1.5.3 
(= xpücouat, £Oukev). 

N. 1. — The retention of the aorist indicative is here the essential point of dif- 
ference between subordinate clauses and principal clauses or simple sentences. 

N. 2. —In a subordinate clause the time of the aorist usually expresses an 
action prior to that of the leading verb. 

N. 8. — In causal clauses with öre or és a dependent aorist indicative may 
become aorist optative ; as ebye yàp Aéyerw . . . ds Aaxedarpbror b roro moeud- 
ceay abroís, re obk eGehjoasey uer? ° Aynorddou édOeiv ér’ abróv for he was able to 
say that the Lacedaemonians had gone to war with them (the Thebans) for the 
reason that they (the Thebans) had not been willing to attack him (the Persian 
king) in company with Agesilaus X. H. 7. 1. 94 (direct éroMyumear Tut, dre 
ov HOeAjoayer). Rarely in temporal clauses with émet (X. C. 5.3. 20). 


2624. Inserted Statement of Fact. — When the present or perfect 
indieative would have stood in the direct discourse, a past tense of 
historical narration is often used as a statement of fact by the writer 
from his own point of view, though the rest of the sentence may be 
given in indirect discourse after a secondary tense from the point 
of view of the subject of the leading verb. 


oe dre obx olóv T Hv abr? cwOhvar she knew that it was not possible for her to 
be saved Ant. 1. 8 (= ody olóv 7’ dori enol co0ñyaa With 2» the sentence virtu- 
ally has the force of obx ofóv T ĝv cw09vat kal Hoe she could not be saved and 
she knew it). So £Xeyov o? cards rijv “ENAdda edevOepoby airy, el dvdpas OiéiOcipev 
they said that he was not freeing Greece in the right way if he put men to death 
T. 8. 82. ( = édevdepois, Seapbeipers), robs puyddas éxédevce ody a0rQ orpareves bat, 
brocxbuevos abrois, el Kards xatampaterey Èp’ à eorparevero, wh mpbobev matoerbat 
mpi» abrovs kaTaydyo olkade he urged the exiles to make the expedition with him, 
promising them that, tf he should succeed in accomplishing the purposes of his 
campaign, he would not cease until he had brought them back to their homes 
X. A. 1.2.2 (= fv karompázo ¿@é" à orparevoya:, od ravoouar mply àv karayáyo), 
droGavav éd4rwoev Bre obk aAnOR Tatra Fv he showed by his death that this 
was not true L.19. 52 (= èstri), čġn eivar wap’ éavrQ dcov uj Fv dynropévoy he 
said that he had in his possession all that had not been expended D. 48. 16 
(= Tap’ éuol dori Ücoy ph čoriv dvnhwpévor), èv morh 54 åroplg fjrav ol “EdAgves, 
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évvootuevo, wey Sr. éwl rats Bacréws 0bpais Foav the Greeks were accordingly in 
great perplexity on reflecting that they were at the king's gates X. A. 3. 1. 2 (i.e. 
they were there in fact and they knew it). 

a. The use of past tenses of historical narration instead of present tenses of 
direct discourse occurs, in simple sentences, especially after verbs of knowing, 
perceiving, showing, and verbs of emotion (rarely after verbs of saying w. ór). 

b. Such inserted statements of fact are often difficult to distinguish from 
indicatives in indirect discourse ; and the two forms of expression may occur in 
the same sentence (X. C. 4. 2. 85-36). The common explanation of the use of 
the imperfect and pluperfect for the present and perfect is that Greek had the 
same assimilation of tense as English. 

c. Except in indirect questions, the optative of indirect discourse is unknown 
to Homer. (eLmety às Aĝo: w 287 may be considered as interrogative.) After 
primary or secondary tenses Homer employs, in the dependent clause, the same 
past tense that would have been used in an independent clause, from the point 
of view of the speaker, and not the tense which would have been used in direct 
discourse from the point of view of the subject of the main clause. Thus, yféyyw- 
okov & (= Sri) 93) kakà uijóero I knew that he was planning evil y 166 (i.e kakà 
éuijüero kal éyUyvookov he was planning evil and I knew it). In Attic we should 
commonly have uhõera: Or jj0ovro. After secondary tenses the future is usually 
expressed in Homer by £4eXXo» and the infinitive, as oùðè rò Hb, ô où releec bau 
£ueANev nor did he know this, that she had no thought to comply y 146. 

d. That this use of statements of fact standing outside indirect discourse is 
optional only, is seen from a comparison of the first example in 2624 with xa) Qs 
yàp dew ws ¿yo rabry kpárwrós elu for he knew full well that Iam first-rate in 
this line Ar. Vesp. 635 and with jée aùròv ore uécov Exo, ro Iepoikoð orpa- 
redparos he knew that he held the centre of the Persian army X. A. 1.8. 21. 


2625. An optative with or without dv is regularly retained after 
ote (ds). ; 

edldackoy ws . . . cuverTparevorto mo dyyotvro they showed that they always 
Followed them in their campaigns wherever they led X. H. 6.2. 8 (= cvve- 
orparevoucba, drat %'yoto 06, cp. 2568), dmexpivaro . . . bri rpdcbev dv ároÜávowv 1) 
Tà öra mapa6olgcav he replied that they would sooner die than surrender their 
arms X. A.2.1.10 (= àv droddvoier, wapadotuer). 


2626. In some cases the optative with ëv in temporal and relative sentences 
is used to represent the subjunctive with £v; but many scholars expel äv. 

TapiyyyecNap avrots uh mpórepov éreriber Oar m ply àv rÀv oderépov 1) mécot Tis 3) 
Tpwheln they gave orders to them that they should not attack before some one of 
their number had either fallen or been wounded X. H. 2.4.18. Cp. 2421. 


2627. An optative occasioned by indirect discourse may stand 
after a primary tense when it is implied that the thought quoted has 
been expressed in the past. 

Neyer ó Abyos Bre NeomróXeuos Nécropa Eporro the story goes that Neoptolemus 
asked Nestor P. Hipp. M.286 b. This may be expressed by Aéyera: ebrrety öre Cp. 
Aéyeraz elrety Gri BoúNotro it is reported that he said that he wished X. C. 1.4. 25. 
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a. The historical present is a secondary tense: of dé meuphévres héyoua. Kipy 
re picotev robs ° Acavptovs and those who had been sent told Cyrus that they hated 
the Assyrians X. C. 4.2. 4. 


2628. Indirect discourse may be introduced by ör: (és) and then 
pass into the infinitive as if the introductory verb had required the 
infinitive. 

dj 98 drexpivaro ór. Bobdovro uà» &ravra TQ Tarpt xapl{eo bar, ákovra pévroi. Tov 
maida xarerdy elvat voute (= voplfor) karaXuretv she answered that she wished 
to do everything to oblige her father, but that she considered it unkind to leave the 
child behind against his inclination X. C. 1.3. 13. 

a. It is unusual to have the infinitive first, and then ör: (T. 5. 65). 

b. One and the same clause may even begin with ör: (ås) and then (some- 
times after a parenthesis) be continued by an infinitive, less often by a participle. 
Thus, dkovw 9r. (omitted in one Ms.) xal cuvdnpevrds Twas rÀv waldwy coe "ygvéc Oat 
ajroü I hear too that some of his sons became your companions in the chase 
X.C. 2.4.15. Continuation with a participle in T. 4. 37. 


2629. An optative dependent on jm (ós) may be followed, in a 
parenthetical or appended clause (often introduced by ydp or ody), 
by an independent optative, which is used as if it itself directly de- 
pended on dre (as). 

ÉXeyov modol . . . Ore wavrds ü£ua Aéyou Devons - x eus yàp etn kal ore otkaóe 
dxromAety TQ rara BovAouévo duvardy eln kr. many said that what Seuthes said 
was of much value; for it was winter and neither was it possible for any one 
who so desired to sail home, etc. X. A. 1. 8. 18 (here we might have had xeu óva 
yàp eiva. by 2628). : 

. a. Such an independent optative may also follow an infinitive in indirect 
discourse (L. 13.78), an indicative after ör: (Is. 8.22), ora participle (Is. 9.5). 
After an optative in indirect discourse the appended clause may contain an in- 
dicative (X. A. 6. 2.10, I. 17. 21). 


2630. An infinitive in indirect discourse may follow a sentence 
which merely involves the idea of indirect statement. 

à 8e aros eis Aakcõaluova ¿kéNeuey lévar * ob yap elvat kÜpios adrés he recommended 
them to go to Lacedaemon; for (he said that) he was not himself empowered to 
act X. H. 2. 2.12. 


2631. In subordinate temporal and relative clauses the infinitive 
is often used for the indicative or optative by attraction to an infini- 
tive standing in the principal clause after a verb of saying. In 
some cases é$x may be mentally inserted. 

Zon... drerdh 58 vyevéo nt irl rfj olia. TÑ Aydbwvos, avepynerny kara Naufávew 
Thy dopa he said that, when he arrived at the house of Agathon, he found the 
door open P.S.174 d (= émet? eyerduny, xarahauSdrw). See also the sentence 
quoted in 1228 b, end. So oro, àé Edeyor dre roddovds dain Apiaîos elvat Tlépoas 
éavrod Berrious, obs obk dy dvarxéo bat adTod BasıiheúovTos and they said that Ariaeus 
said that there were many Persians better than himself, who would not endure 
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his being king X. A.2. 2. 1 (= woddoé eie. pauvrot Pedrious, ot odk ay dváe Xowro 
éuob B.). Here the relative is equivalent, in sense, to xal roórovs. The infinitive 
occurs even in clauses with el ((T.4.08, and often in Hdt.), and with ór, 
(Hdt. 3. 55). 

a. The infinitive is rare in such relative clauses as diepifover cus èv ols 
ékeivas droxrivwiva they make a clear distinction in cases where it is permitted 
to kill 1D. 28.74. i 


2632. For the sake of variation, a mood of the direct form may 
be used in the same sentence with a mood of the indirect. The main 
verb may be kept in the direct form, while the subordinate verb 
becomes optative, or, less often, the subordinate verb may be retained 
in the direct form though the main verb becomes optative. 


oro: ÉAeyyov rt Küpos uév réÜvqkev, ' Apuatos 66 medevyós . . . ein these said that 
Cyrus was dead but that Ariaeus had fled X. A. 2.1.3 (here we might have had 
TeÜvíjko. Or wépevye), ai È dmekptvavro drt ovk évraida elq, GAN’ dméxet Scov rapa- 
odyynv and they replied that he was not there but was a parasang distant 
4. b. 10 (here we might have éerí or åméxot), é8ókec SHdov elvat Srt alphoovrat 
adroy el ris ae it seemed to be clear that they would elect him KU any one 
should put it to vote X. A. 6. 1. 25 (here we might have aipijgouro or édy Exupypl- 
£1), ®reas . . . Ore wéyeoroy etn paBety brus det éLepydfecbas Exacta you said that 
it was essential to learn how it is necessary to conduct each process X. 0.15. 2 
(here sri or óéo. might have been used), rapyyyerar, érerdy Secrvjoaer, . . . 
dvaratec bar kal recGar, plk) &v Tis rapayyédrAn they gave orders that, when they 
had supped, they should rest and follow when any one gave the command X. A. 
3.5.18 (here we might have had éredav Seervjowor or rika mapayyéNNol), 
Other examples 2619. Subjunctive (in some Mss.), then optative: X. A. 7. 7. 57. 


2633. The idea conveyed by an imperative or a hortatory (or even 
deliberative) subjunctive of direct discourse may be set forth in the 
infinitive by a statement as to what ought to be. 


a. Inan infinitive dependent on a verb of will or desire (such as ask, com- 
mand, advise, forbid, etc. 1992) which does not properly take the construetion of 
indirect discourse. 

eis 86 Oh eire (1997) . . . erparyyoùs pèr éNéa0ac« KXkovs and some one urged 
that they choose other generals X. A.1.3.14 (cp. Meche or Ehaper), dan ydpeve 
pydéva Badr he forbade any one to shoot X. C. 1. 4.14 (cp. pndels Badrdérw). 

N. — Here may be placed the infinitive after jyoduar, vouitw, ofoua: in the 
sense of Sox I think it proper (or necessary); as @ovro &miévac they thought 
that they should retire X. H.4. 7. 4 (ep. driwper). 

b. inan infinitive dependent on Zé? xpfjva. (8etv), as jm . . . XpHvae whety 
éml Zupaxoveas he said that they ought to sail to Syracuse T. 4. 69. 

c. In the simple infinitive, as ras uév émigTOAas . . . dvéyvwoar, év als mohhOv 
Grav yeypaypévwv kebáXatov Hv mpds Aaxedatpovious ob "yvyvdckew 8 Tv BovdovTar... 
ef obv rı Bobhovrat cadés Aéyerv, méuyat perà ro) IIépcov &vBpas ws airóv they read 
the dispatches, in which of much besides therein written to the Lacedaemonians 
the substance was that the king did not understand what they wanted ; if therefore 
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they wished to make explicit statements, let them send men to him in company 


with the Persian 'T.4.50. Cp. T.1.27.1 péver = pevéro. 


2634. Long sentences (and even some short complex sentences), 
or a series of sentences, in indirect discourse depending on a single 
verb of saying or thinking, are uncongenial to the animated character 
of Greek, which resists the formal regularity of Latin. Some long 
speeches in indirect discourse do, however, appear, e.g. Andoc. 1. 38- 
42, Thue. 6.49, Xen. C. 8.1. 10-11, Plato R. 614 b (the entire Sympo- 
sium is given in reported form). To effect variety and to ensure 
clearness by relieving the strain on the leading verb, Greek has vari- 


ous devices. 


a. čpn (ÉXe£e, eimev, Hpero) is repeated, e.g. T. 7.48. 
b. The indirect form is abandoned for the direct form, e.g. X. A. 1. 8. 14, 1. 
9.95, 4. 8. 10; often with a change, or repetition, of the verb of saying (X. A. 


5.0. 87, X. H. 2. 1. 25). 


C. ëpn xpHvac (8etv) or ékéAevee is inserted or repeated (T. 6. 49. 4). 
N.1.— Transition from direct to indirect discourse is rare (X. A. 7.1.39, 


ep. X. C. 8.2.25). 


N. 2. — An interrogative clause always depends immediately on the introduc- 
tory verb, hence such clauses do not occur in the course of a long sentence in 


indirect discourse. 


2635. 


eon yàp evar uév avdpdroddy oi ¿ml 
Aavpíp, defy 86 kouícacÓa. dmodopáv. 
dvacras 06 rpg Wevabels THs Spas Badl- 
gev- evar 06 wavodAnvoyr. | émel 06 rapa 
TÒ wpomÓAaiov roô Atovicov Hy, óp&v 
dvOpwrous moXNobs ard Tod Qidelov kaTa- 
Balvovras els rhv dpxhotpav: deloas Oe 
avrovs, elceA0O» brò Thy ck» Kxabéte- 
oOo perakd ToU klovos kal Tis orHAns 
ép’ Ñ ò orparnyds srv ò arkos. dpav 
6é dvOpmrous Toy pèv dpiOudy páNoTa 
Tptükoglovs, éordvat 06 Kikkw ava wévTE 
kal üéka dvdpas, rods è dvd eUkocuy: 
pôv 6€ abr Qv wpds Thy cehjyyny Ta Tpd- 
gum TOV wrelorwr yryveckey, Kal apo- 
Tov pév, & &vOpes, TOOT brébero Secvorarov 
Tpayyua, oluat, drws év éxelvy ely üvruva. 
Botraro "AOnvalwy pdvat TOv dvipSv 
rovruy elvat, Svriva 6 wh Boúkouro, Aéyerv 
Sriovx Qy. lav dé rabr’ py èri Aaúpiov 
lévar, kal T) voTepaia dxoverv Gre ot 
‘Epai elev mepikekoupévor: yv@var ody 


EXAMPLES OF INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


For Dioclides said that he had a 
slave at Laurium, and that he had to 
fetch a payment due him. Rising early 
he mistook the time and set out, and 
there was a full moon. When he was 
by the gateway of the sanctuary of 
Dionysus, he saw a body of men com- 
ing down from the Odeum into the 
orchestra, and through fear of them 
he betook hinself into the shade and 
sat down between the column and the 
block on which the Bronze General 
stands. He saw about three hundred 
men, some standing round about in 
groups of fifteen, others tn groups of 
twenty. On seeing them in the moon- 
light he recognized the faces of most. 
In the first place, gentlemen, he has 
concocted this most extraordinary tale, 
in order, as I believe, that tt might 
be in his power to include among these 
men any Athenian he wished, or to 
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evOds ór. Tor ov ei» THY ávÓpQv Tó Epyor, 
dikev 06 eis oru (yrqyrás Te 40m dpyué- 
vous karaAaufávew kal phvūTpa keknpu- 
ypéva éxardy pris. — Andocides 1. 38. 


INTERROGATIVE 


SENTENCES [2636 
exclude any he did not wish. On see- 


ing this he said he went to Laurium, 
and on the day after heard that the 
statues of Hermes had been mutilated. 


So he knew forthwith that it was the 
work of these men. On his return to 
the city he found that commission- 
ers of inquiry had already been ap- 
pointed and that a hundred minae had 
been offered as a reward. 


INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES (QUESTIONS) 


2636. Questions are either direct (independent) or indirect (depend- 
ent). Thus, ris éAefe rara; who said this? épwre Sores Ehee rara I 
ask who said this. - 


2637. Questions may have the assertive form with the interroga- 
tion expressed simply by the tone of the voice, or may be introduced 
by an interrogative pronoun, adjective, adverb, or particle. 

a. A question gains in animation and has its emphatic part clearly marked 
if the interrogative word is placed late in the sentence. Thus, #déa 8é xaAeis 
où Tà hõovĝs neréxovra ; you call pleasant, do you not, that which participates in 
pleasure ? P.Pr. 351d, rà meuñy ZNeyes mórepor 459 $ amapdv elvac; did you say 
that to be hungry was pleasant or painful ? P. G. 496 c. 


2638. Yes and Wo Questions (or sentence-questions) are asked by 
the verb (whether a given thing s or is done). Such questions are 
commonly introduced by an interrogative particle. Pronoun-questions 
(or word-questions) are asked by an interrogative pronoun, adjective, 
or adverb (who, what, where, when, how). 

a. A sentence-question may follow a word-question; as rl Soxodouv Quy, o 
dvipes ; apd. ye duolws Uutv rep) T Qv adexodvrwy "yvyvócketw krh. ; what do you think 
of your ancestors, gentlemen of the jury ? Do they seem to entertain the same sen- 
timents with yourselves about wrong-doers? Lyc. 119. 


2639. Deliberative Questions ask what is to be done or what was to be done. 
Questions asking what is to be done in the present or future are expressed by the 
deliberative subjunctive (negative uý, 1805), by de? or xp and the infinitive, by 
the verbal in -réov with éort (1808) or by the deliberative future (1916). Ques- 
tions asking what was to be done are expressed by xpf» (éxpfjv) or &8e with the 
infinitive, or by the verbal in -réov with #». In direct questions the optative is 
not used to denote what was to be done. 

2640. Rhetorical Questions are questions asked for effect and not for infor- 
mation, since the speaker knows the answer in advance and either does not wait 
for, or himself gives, the answer. Thus, àAX' oùx ore Taira’ wébev; but this is 
not so. How can it be ? D. 18. 47, rl obv atrioy elvai drohapBdvw; eyd but ¿pü 
what then do I regard as the explanation ? I will tell you P. A.40b. Such ques- 
tions are often introduced by wý (2651 b). Other examples 2638 a, 2041. 
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a. Rhetorical questions awaken attention and express various shades of emo- 
tion; and are often used in passing to a new subject. Such questions are very 
rare in Lysias, somewhat frequent in Plato, common in Isaeus, highly developed 
in Demosthenes. The rhetorical question is much more favoured in Greek than 
in English. i 


DIRECT (INDEPENDENT) QUESTIONS 


2641. Any form of statement (2153) may be used as a direct 
question. The interrogative meaning may be indicated only by the 
context, or it may be expressed by placing an emphatic word first or 
by the use of certain particles (2650, 2651). 

éyó oŭ nui; I say no? P. G. 446 e, où yàp årekpiváuny ori ely h xaddrlorn; for 
did I not answer that it was the noblest art? 448 e,  EANqves óvres BapBdpors 8ov- 
Aebcouev; shall we, who are Greeks, be subject to barbarians ? E. fr. 719, qyobmedd 
re Tov Odvarov elvar; do we regard death as anything? P. Ph. 64c. Cp. 1831, 1832. 


2642. Questions which cannot be answered by yes or no are introduced by 
interrogative pronouns, adjeetives or adverbs (340, 340), usually without any 
interrogative particle, and may have any form of the simple sentence. 

rl ot» keXeów Tots at; what then do I urge you to do? X. A. 1. 4.14, Tócov .. . 
dmerrer évdévde rà arpárevpa ; how far distant from here is the army? X. C. 6.3. 10, 
m Os eras; what (lit. how) did you say? P. G. 447 d, ri dv aórQ eines; what would 
you have said to him ? P. R. 337 c. 

2643. An interrogative pronoun or adverb often depends on a participle and 
not on the main verb of the sentence. Thus, rf ov rovjoavros KATEXELPOTOVÝT ATE 
ToU Bidvipou ; for what act then did you condemn Evander? D.21. 176, ('ONvtoc) 
of ri memowmkóros abrots @iklmmov rôs abrQ xpôvrar; for whom what has Philip 
done and how do they treat him? 28.107, Cp. 2147d. On rl ra@dv see 2064 a. 


2644. A subordinate clause introduced by a conjunction or a relative pro- 
noun may suddenly change into a direct pronoun-question, though the construc- 
tion of the clause remains unaltered. Thus, éwecd} wept rivos "A@nvator Stavoodvrar 
Bovrever Gar, dvioraca: cvuBovrebwy; when the Athenians are intending to deliber- 
ate (lit. about what?) do you get up to give them advice? P. Alc.I. 106 c, rb à 
xp "p&£ere; émeióày rl yéonrar; when will you do what you ought to do? in what 
event? (lit. when what shall have happened?) D.4. 10. 2 

a. Here belong the elliptical phrases tva ti, ds ri (scil. yévnras, 946), Ore vi 
(scil. ylyverar). Thus, tva rl rafra déyers; why (lit. that what shall happen ?) 
do you say this? P. A. 26 d, ër: kal ro0r? abr mpocbjcere; dre ri; will you give 
him this distinction too in addition? for what reason? D. 23. 214. 

2645. Two questions may be condensed into one in an interrogative sentence 
by placing an interrogative between the article and its noun. Thus, éy ody rov 
ék rolas wédews orparnydv moor Soke Taira mpátev; am I waiting for a general to 
do this? From what city ? X. A. 9. 1. 14. 


2646. Two or more interrogative pronouns, without a connective, may occur 
in the same sentence (question within a question). Thus, dd robrev ris rivos 
atriés dare "yevio erai pavepsy from this it will become clear who is chargeable with 
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what D. 18. 73, éreddv ris riva. iN, mórepos morépov pidos ylyverac; whenever 
one person loves another, which one is the lover of which? P. Lys. 212 a. 


2647. With a substantive and the article or with a demonstrative pronoun an 
interrogative pronoun may be used as a predicate adjective. Here the inter- 
rogative sentence is equivalent to an interrogative clause with a dependent (rel- 
ative) clause (cp. 1162). 

trofov Tov uü8ov termes; what is the word that thou hast uttered? A 552 (lit. the 
word being what? In fuller form = sotós éorev ó uü0os dv Zeures;), ris 6 mos 
aùroùs xero; what is this longing that has come upon them? S. Ph. 601, obros 8ë 
tis... «paret; who is this man who holds sway? 8.0. C.68, rivas Troc eicopó; 
who are these I see? E. Or. 1317, dca coplav rwà roro Tà övopa ~oxnna. moldy 5h 
coplav ravrny; thanks to a kind of wisdom I obtained this name. (Thanks to) 
this wisdom being what? (that is, what is this wisdom?) P. A. 20d. 


2648. ris, rl, woios referring to something mentioned before may take the 
article; as A. mdoyer 06 Oaypacrov. B. rb rl; A. A strange thing is happening 
to him. B. (The) what? Ar. Pax 696, A. viv dy éxetva 705 . . . Suvdpeda xpiverv. 
B. ra rota; A. Now at last we are able to decide those matters. B. (The) what 
matters? P. Phae.277 a. 


2649. rls, motos as adjective pronouns, and rôs etc., when followed by où, have 
the force of an affirmative assertion. Thus, moíovs Aóyovs oók ávgAdcauev; what 
arguments did we not expend ? J. 8.67 (=mdvras), TÍ kaküv ody; = way kakóv in 
2147 d. 


QUESTIONS INTRODUCED BY INTERROGATIVE PARTICLES 


2650. 7 and dpa introduce questions asking merely for informa- 
tion and imply nothing as to the answer expected (neither yes nor no). 

$ 7é0vnxev Olbtrov marp; is Oedipus’ father really dead ? S. O. T. 943, $ Myo 
(delib. subj.) ; shall I tell you? X.C.8.4.10, $ kal ofxor rv rrovelwr Roba; were 
you really one of the rich men when you were at home? 8.3.36. 

ap’ eim pávris; am I a prophet? S. Ant. 1212, ap’ ’Odvecéws kN; can it be 
that I am listening to Odysseus ? S. Ph. 9760, apa eBedjoecey à» duty ScarexOFvac; 
will he really be willing to talk with us? P. G. 447 b. 

a. dpa is from $ + ápa. $ is chiefly poetic. Homer uses $, not dpa. Both 
particles denote interest on the part of the questioner (often — really ? surely?). 


2651. oi, dp’ ob, obxotv expect the answer yes (nonne), wj, dpa pij, 
pv (= uù otv) expect the answer no (num). 

a. obx ovrus Zreyes; did you not say so ? P. R. 884 b (i.e. *I think you did, 
did you not ? *), dp’ odx UBpis rade; is not this insolence ? S. O. C. 883, o?koÜ» . .. 
ed cot okoo. BovreverGat; do they not then seem to you to plan well ? X. C. 1. 1. 8. 
ovxoby ob expects the answer no. 

b. uý re vedrepov dyyéXMes ; no bad news, I hope? P. Pr.310b, apa py 
aloxuvOGuev; surely we are not ashamed, are we? (or can it be that we should 
be ashamed ?) X. O. 4. 4, uh drroxptvwpac; am I not to answer ? P. R. 337 b, uv rt 
oe ddixed; surely he has not wronged you, has he? (or can it be that, etc.) 
P.Pr.310d. J,4àro? expects the answer yes. 
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c. pay is confined to Attic. Since the fact of its composition was lost, we 
find wav of» (A. Ch. 177) and pôv uh (P. Lys. 208e). 

d. où after pý or dpa wh belongs to a single word, not to the sentence 
(P.Men.89e, Lys. 213d). On uý or gà oó with the subjunctive in half-ques- 
tions, see 1801. 

e. dpa placed before ov or uý gives greater distinctness to the question. où 
questions ask concerning facts ; uý questions imply uncertainty or even appre- 
hension, but sometimes are asked merely for effect. 

f. of mov; oU rl mou; ob 0) ; où 5% rov mean surely it is not so? Here the 
negative belongs to the sentence. 


2652. &AXo ru dj; is dt anything else than ? and &AXo mv; is it not ? are used 
as direct interrogatives. Thus, &AXo rı 1) od8v kohei wapetvac; there's nothing to 
hinder our passing, is there ? (lit. is there anything else the case than this that 
nothing prevents, etc.) X. A. 4. 7. 5, No Te órNetrat bwd Gedy; is it not loved by 
the gods? P. uth. 10d. Cp. v yap dro Ü kuóUvebcers ewidettar krh; for what 
other risk will you run than that of showing, ete. ? (= for what else will you do 
than that you will very likely show ?) X. M. 2. 3.17. 


. 2653. «ira and wera (more emphatic xara, kämera) introduce questions 
expressing surprise, indignation, irony, etc.; and often indicate a contrast 
between what a person has or has not done and what is or was to be expected of 
him. Thus, eira ws ok e000s émdyyetpás pe; then why did you not rouse me at 
once ? P. Cr. 43 b. 


2654. &AXé (GAN 4) introduces a question opposed to an expressed or implied 
thought of the speaker (especially an objection). Thus, fov» rl ce kai érel uox 
obk éólóous Emarov; aN darýrovv; GANG mepl maak paxduevos; dAG ue@úov 
érapgrnca; did I ask anything of you and strike you when you would not give 
it to me ? Or did I demand anything back ? Or was I quarreling about an object 
of affection ? Or was I the worse for liquor and did I treat you with drunken 
violence ? X. A. 5. 8. 4, ¿ÀM $, Tò Neyóuevov, karómiw éopríjs djkouev; but have we 
arrived, as the proverb says, late for a feast ? P. G.447 a. Cp. 2785. 

2655. &é sometimes introduces a suppressed thought, as an objection. Thus, 
elté uot, où òè 03) TL rijv tóv huiv dyabdy reroinkas; tell me, (but) what good, 
pray, have you done the State ? D.8. 70. 


DIRECT ALTERNATIVE QUESTIONS 


2656. Direct alternative questions are usually introduced by 
mórepov (mórepa) . . . xj whether . . . or (Lat. utrum . . . an). 

mórepov déSpaxev Ñ ot; has he done it or not ? D.23. 70. mórepóv cé ris, Ais xiv, 
ris móNews ex por 1) éyóv elvai HH; shall I say, Aeschines, that you are the enemy of 
the State or mine? 18.124 (ris p = pô, 1805c), mórepa © aye? . . . üpewov 
tlvai obv TQ cQ ayadG ras Tinwplas mouse Ba, $ cov TH oF tuuía ; do you think that 
it is better to inflict the proper punishments in your own interest or to your own 
loss ? X. C.3. 1. 15. 


2657. # often stands alone without wérepoy (as an without utrum). Thus, 
eve rhv elphvyy 1) oU ; did he break the peace or not ? D.18. 71, Av xpñuara moda 
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Exy, éds TXovretv f) wévyta nois; if he has great wealth, do you let him keep on 
being rich or do you make him poor ? X. C. 3. 1.12. So when the first question 
expresses uncertainty on the part of the questioner; as ¿XNA& ris co: Ouyyetro ; 
4 abrós Zokpárns; but who told you the story ? (was it some one else) or was it 
Socrates himself ? P.S. 178 a. Cp. 2860. 


2658. An alternative question may follow upon a simple direct (or indirect) 
question. Thus, móĝev wei’ i'ypà kéNev6a. ; dj rt kar& mpfj&iv $ payidlws adddrnode ; 
whence do ye sail over the watery ways ? Or is it perchance on some enterprise 
or by way of rash adventure that ye rove ? (252. Cp. E 85 (cited in 2660). 


2659. mórepov (mórepa) may stand alone when the second member of the 
question is implicit in another sentence. Thus, évvofoare 06 xaxeivo, riva mpdpa- 
ow Éxovres àv mposiolueba kaktoves j mpbobev yevérOar.  mórepov bre üpxopevs . .. 
AAN Gri Eddamovéstepor Gokoüuev vüv $ rpdrepov evar; and consider this too: what 
pretence should we have for allowing ourselves to become less deserving than here- 
tofore? Is it because we are rulers? Or is it because we seem to be more pros- 
perous than before ? X. C. T. 5.88. 


2660. mórepov (mórepa) was originally the neuter of mórepos which of the two? 
placed in front of a double question and later made a part of the first question. 
Thus, ¿por Tórepov pire? A pice? ce I ask which of the two (is true): does he 
love or does he hate you? Cp. Tūõetðnv 8? obk dy yvoins vorépow. pereln, He PETA 
Tpóecci» dutréor $ uer? Axas you could not tell on which side Tydides was, 
whether he consorted with Trojans or with Achacans E 85, rives karí)pEar, mórepov 
“EdAnves, náx m5, 1) wats éuós ; who began the battle— was it the Greeks or my son ? 
A. Pers. 351, cp. X. C. 1. 3. 2. 


‘2661. 4 (He)... A (Qe), or $ ($e) alone, occurs in Homer, who does not 
use mórepo». Thus, 4j pd Ti ióuev ¿vl ópeciv, ĝe kal odkl; do we know aught in 
heart, or do we not? ó 632, Pedooua: fj Érvpov épéc ; shall I speak falsehood or the 
truth? K 534. š 

a. All the ancient grammarians attest the accentuation of these particles as 
given above. Modern editors often adopt other accents. 2é and je are derived 
from ġ-pé and #-¢e (whence g and 4). With this enclitic fé, cp. Lat. -ve. 


MOODS IN DIRECT QUESTIONS 


2662. The moods used in direct questions are the same as those 
used in statements. 


a. Indicative (examples in 2642) : sometimes in a past tense with dy, as ms 0€ 
mávres é(jXov» av Toùs Tvpávvovs ; but why should all men envy despotic rulers? 
X. Hi. 1.9, et res ëva vópov . . . ékaNeljewv . .. , áp! ok dv ümekretvar! abróv; if any 
one should cancel a single law..., would you not have put him to death? Lyc. 
66. On rloù or ri ov od with the aorist, see 1936. 

b. Subjunctive: in deliberative questions (2039). On the anticipatory sub- 
junctive in +í ráĝw, see 1811. 

c. Optative (potential), as ris dpdoecev äv; who can tell ? E. Y. T. 577. With- 
out &» this optative is rare, as rls Aéyo; who can tell? A. Ch. 595. Cp. 1821 a. 
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INDIRECT (DEPENDENT) QUESTIONS 


2663. Indirect questions are introduced by interrogative pro- 
nouns, adjectives, and adverbs, indefinite relative pronouns and ad- 
verbs (340, 346), or by certain interrogative particles (2671, 2675). 


2664. The interrogatives of the direct question may be retained 
in an indirect question. But it is more common to use the indefinite 
relatives which (in interrogative sentences) are employed only in 
indirect questions. 

hpdrwy adbrovs rives elev they asked them who they were X. A. 4.5.10 (= rives 
éoré;), prov 6 re dori rd rp&yua I asked what the matter was 5.7.28 (= rl 
éort;), ")pór& abróv mócov xpicloy Exo he asked him how much money he had 
1.8. 1 (= mócovÉxeis ;), ?póTav atroy TÒ orpdrevpa ómócorv etn they asked him how 
large the army was 4. 4. 17 (= mécov éorl;), &mopëy mo? rpámovro érl Mor Tivà 
xaragpetye: being in doubt whither he should turn, he fied to a hill X. C. 8. 1.4 
(= mot rpdmwpat;), Hoe 86 ovdels dor erparebovciw but no one knew where they 
were going to march T. 5. 54 (= mot orparevoper ;). 


2665. The use of the direct interrogatives is a relic of original juxtaposition, 
e.g. eiré por, wotby re vouttes eùs éßeray elvar; tell me, what sort of a thing do you 
think holiness is? X.M.4.6.2, The interrogative force of the indefinite rela- 
tives is derived, not from any interrogative idea in these words, but from the 
connection in which they stand. 


2666. An indirect interrogative is often used in the same sentence after a 
direct interrogative. Thus, ov« ofa oŭr’ ¿mà molov dy ráxovs oÜre Bro. dv Tus 
gebywov &ropúyor oÜr! eis otov àv oxdros åmoðpain 088’ ömws dv els éxvpür xwplov 
amoctalyn I do not know with what swiftness of foot nor by fleecing to what quar- 
ter aman might escape nor into what darkness he might run away nor how he 
could withdraw into any stronghold X.A.2.5.7. The direct form precedes less 
often, as od yàp aleOdvopal cov ómotoy vópapov 1) roov Sixatoy Aéyers for I do not per- 
ceive what you mean by ‘conformable to law? or what you mean by ‘just’ X. M. 
4. 4.18. 


2667. Two interrogatives may occur in the same sentence without a con- 
nective ; as m Os oiüev ó«ota drolos Ovvarà kowtvetv ; how does he know what letters 
are able to unite with what? P. Soph. 253 a. Cp. 2646. 


2668. After verbs of saying, knowing, seeing, making known, perceiving, etc. 
(but not after verbs of asking) the simple relatives are found where the indefi- 
nite relatives (or the interrogatives) might stand in an indirect question. Where 
és is so used, it has the force of olos (cp. qualis in such questions); and rarely 
follows a negative clause, because verbs denoting lack of knowledge are allied in 
meaning to verbs of asking. The usual forms are e.g. ofd ce ðs ef and oix ol0d. 
ceócris ei. But we find oió& se doris ef and oix olód ce ôs ci. Thus, méme .. . elroy 
ds $v he sends . . . telling who he was X. C. 6.1. 46 (here fjv represents the point 
of view of the writer), éxédevoe . . . dettar bs el» he ordered him to explain who 
he was D.52. 7, phrore yvolys ós.ei mayest thou never come to know who thou 


M 
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art S. O. T. 1068, ópgs huâs, door éouév; do you see how many there ave of us? 
P. R.327 c. So with the adverbs £v6a, ob, Ñ; às, dev; as Thy 680v Ejpaev yj ety 
he told where the road was X. A. 4. 5.34. In some cases these sentences may be 
exclamatory (2685). 

a. That the simple relatives are never thus used after verbs of asking indi- 
cates that such clauses are not true indirect questions (as in Latin), and that 
the pronouns have their value as relatives. But some scholars allow an indirect 
question after all these words except és; and others admit no such limitation. 

b. Only in late Greek are the pronouns or adverbs of the indirect form used 
in direct questions. 

€. ómes is used occasionally (often in poetry) in the sense of òs. Thus, uh 
Hoe Qpág? dws oók el kaks tell me not that (lit. how) thou art not vile S. O. T. 548, 

d. The context must sometimes determine whether a sentence is an indirect 
question or a relative clause. Thus, without the context, ovx efyov bro. &mocratev 
(X. IL 3. 5. 10) might mean they did not know to whom (= yyvbour mpòs tivas) to 
revolt or they had no allies to whom (= mpós ovs) to revolt. But the present or 
aorist optative in relative final clauses is rare ; cp. 2554 c. 


2669. Anindirect question may depend (especially in poetry) on an idea 
involved in the principal verb ; or may depend on a verb to be supplied. Thus, 
dare p ddivew TL dris so that I am in travail to know thy meaning S. Aj. 194, òro- 
Tépws ov gor... dpéoxe in whatever way it pleases you (scil. ndéws àv dxove ape) 
P. R. 348 b. i 


2670. The indefinite relative is commonly used when a question is repeated 
by the respondent before his reply. Here you ask? is supplied in thought. 
Thus, A. dMÀà ris yàp ef; B. doris; modirns xpyorós A. But who are you, pray? 
B. Who am I? an honest burgher Ar. Ach. 504, râs 84; phew éyd. ömws; phoe 
how are you? Iwill say; How am I? he will say Hippocrates 1.292 c. 


2671. Simple indirect questions are introduced by eè whether, less 
often by dpa. 

épwrOvres el Ngoral elec. asking whether they are pirates T. 1. 5, roÜrov ofc 
el $v kupe? ; dost thou know whether he is alive? S. Ph. 444, #pero aùròv ef BX96eín 
he asked him whether he had been struck X. C. 8. 8. 30 (= eBrjons ;), @óBos el 
meia c déorovay eujv I am afraid (about the question) whether I can persuade my 
mistress E. Med. 184 (2234), tSwyer ap’ oórcci ylyverat mávra let us see whether 
everything ts thus produced P.Ph.70d. With the deliberative subjunctive : 
éravepouévov Kretóüvros el kaNéeg Anuoc0évgv when Ctesiphon was asking if he 
was to call Demosthenes Aes. 3. 202 (=Kadéow ;). 

a. ei has an affirmative force (whether) or a negative force (whether . . . 
not). The latter is seen e.g. after verbs expressing uncertainty or doubt, as 
after oùx ola. Thus, ef uév 34 (kata. moto c, odk oia I don’t know whether I 
shalt do what is right X. A. 1.8. 5 (i.e. I may possibly not do what is right). 
The assumption is affirmative in rà écróuara . . . obk ol! el Xptodvra Tour et 6d 
I don’t know whether I must not give the cups to Chrysantas here X. C. 8. 4. 16 
(4e. I think I shall give them). 

b. The interrogative use of ei is derived from the conditional meaning 4f, as 
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in ad dé ppdoa et ue cawces but do thou tell me whether thou wili save me A 88 
(i.e. ‘if thou wilt save me, tell me so’), 

2672. éáv rarely, if ever, means whether, even after verbs of examining, con- 
sidering (cxowG éoxepdyny, xabopS), where its use is best explained by 2354. 
In form such conditional sentences often approach closely to indirect questions. 
Thus, ep. oxévar . . . day dpa kal col cuvdoxg rep éuol consider ij (in case that, 
on the chance that) you too agree with me (P. Ph. 64 e) with oxéfacGe ef dpa 
ToUTo . . . memorhkāsiv ol BépBapor consider whether the barbarians have (not) 
done this X. A. 3.2.22. Cp. ávapuuvijokeo 0a. éav ¿X909 Xéye to recall to your 
recollection if I speak the truth And. 1. 37. 

a. Some scholars maintain that, in Greek, if was at an early period confused 
with whether in such sentences as elu: yap és Zmáprgv . . . vórrov mevoduevos 
marpos ó[ÀNou, Ñv mou dxovow strictly for I will go to Sparta to inquire about the 
return of my dear father, in the hope that I may hear of it B 359. When the con- 
ditional clause was attached to revodpevos, ij» acquired (it is claimed) the force of 
whether. Cp. Qxero mevaóuevos . . . el (v.l. dj) mov ër’ eins he had gone to inquire 
whether you were still living v415. Cp. German ob, once meaning if, now whether. 


2673. Homer has jj, et xe, ai xe with the subjunctive after verbs of knowing, 
seeing, saying (but not after verbs of asking). Such cases belong under 2354 b. 


2674. „ý is sometimes translated by whether after verbs of fear and caution ; 
but such dependent clauses with uý are not indirect questions (2221 a). After 
verbs of seeing, considering and the like (ópQ, évvoodpar, evOtpotua, oxord) uh 
is properly a conjunction and not the interrogative particle. In such clauses 
there is an idea of purpose or desire to prevent something or a notion of fear 
that something is or may be done. Thus, $povrí(w uh kpártrov 7 pot ovyüv I am 
considering whether it is not best for me to be silent X. M. 4. 2. 80, dpSpev uh 
Niklás oteral rı Xéyew let us see whether Nicias is of the opinion that he is saying 
something important P. Lach. 196 c. That uh does not properly mean whether 
not (indirect question) is clear from the fact that, in these clauses, it is not used 
of something that is hoped for. Cp. 2676 b. 


INDIRECT ALTERNATIVE QUESTIONS 
2675. Indirect alternative questions are introduced by the parti- 


cles signifying whether . . . Or: mérepov (mórepo) . . . hy ere... 
«e e .. . Hy & . . . dre. See also under Particles. 
a. móTepov (TóTepa) . .. 1j: Thus, 0gpórà róv Kopov mórepov Bobovro uévew 1) 


4miéva. She asked Cyrus whether he wanted to stay or go away X. C. 1. 3. 15, 
Qauud te mórepa às kpar v Bacideds aire? rà Uma 1) ós Sid duMày ddpa T wonder 
whether the king asks for our arms as a conqueror or as gifts on the plea of 
Jriendship X. A. 2. 1. 10. 

N.—mórepov . . . ij may denote that the second alternative is more impor- 
tant than the first. mórepov is omitted when the introductory clause contains 
the adjective mórepos (X. C. 1. 8. 2). 

b. eire . . . etre gives equal value to each alternative. Thus, ri» ekéju» 
mowwmpeba eire Wpedlay etre BAáBuv wapéxer let us make the inquiry whether it pro- 
duces benefit or injury P. Phae. 237 d. 
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N. 1. —In Homer ere . . . elre (ec re. . . ei re) almost always retains the 
meaning either . . . or (A 05). š 

N. 2. — The first, ere is rarely omitted in prose, as móMs eire iBuOral wes q 
State or certain individuals P. L. 804a; more often in poetry, as Aóyowur eir? 
%pyouow by words or deeds S.O. T. 517. 

c. ef... d indicates that the second alternative is preferable or more 
probable. Thus, Zpór& el abrots rots ávópáci emévOotro rots loðs. kal dmtoto, 3) 
Kal rots &docs Eoorvro orovdal he asked whether he was making a truce merely 
with the individual men who were coming and going or whether the truce would 
be with the rest as well X. A. 2. 8. T. 

d. et... eire is like eire . . . eire. Thus, el 9" £r! égrly ¥upüxos yvr eir? 
ob» ddwrev, eiüévai Bovkolue0" &v we should like to know whether the lady is still 
alive or dead E. Alc. 140. 

e. $03)... f Cie) occurs in Homer, as öpp é) eióQ hè véov pebéreis $ kal 
mar pubs èso: Eetvos that I may know well whether thou art newly a visitor or 
art actually an ancestral guest-friend 2175. Cp. 2601. 4... 4 is doubtful in 
Attic. 


THE NEGATIVES IN INDIRECT QUESTIONS 


2676. The negative of the direct forin is usually preserved in 
indirect questions. 


elcopaL. . . mórepov Ó Exwy abro otk evdaluwy early d) eddaluwy I shall know 
whether its possessor is happy or not P. R. 554 c, ov« 018’ ws PS roÜro kal wh $3 
I know not how I am to say this and not to say it X. I. A. 648 (= s uh $0;). 

a. Indirect single questions introduced by interrogative pronouns, adjectives, 
and adverbs, usually have ov. 

b. uh appears after verbs of seeing, considering and the like (cxord, 6p, 
évvoolpuat, év6Uuo0uac) when there is an idea of purpose or desire to prevent some- 
thing. Thus, óp&re.. . dry Tpómq káXMoa. &uvveia 0e adtovs kal phre karadporiü- 
cavres čpapkroi Nqó610eo0e kr. consider how you may best defend yourselves and 
may neither be caught off your guard through contempt, etc. T. 6.33. So also 
with the potential optative with äv ; as ri odv où ckomoÜuev m Qs ay aürv why Qupap- 
ravouer; why then do we not consider how we may avoid mistaking them? X. M. 
3.1.10. Indirect questions with «4 thus belong under uý with verbs of fear and 
apprehension, where uý is the negative of the will. Cp. 2074. 

c. Indirect questions introduced by e? have od or pý. Thus, fpero Tov Ófjuov 
el ob« ale xóvowro he asked the people whether they were not ashamed Aes. 1.84, 
diperó pe... el ph péuynuar he asked me whether I did not remember 2. 36. 

d. In relative clauses joined by xat and standing in an indirect question (what 

. and what not), uý must be used when the verb is to be supplied with the 
second clause ; but when the verb is repeated, either phor où if the antecedent 
is definite, may be used. Thus, õiayeyvóckoveiv a re 0óvavra kal à uh they distin- 
guish between what they can do and what they cannot X. M.4.2. 26, olsba . 
érécot Te Qpovpol lkavol eisi kal ómóco ph ele. you know how many garrisons are 
advantageously situated and how many are not 3.6.10. The antecedent is 
definite in daédecLev obs xph Snunyopety kal oùs où Set Aéyew èv TOE fup he showed 
who must speak in the assembly and who must not speak before the people Aes. 1. 27. 


n 
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e. As the second member of an alternative question introduced by ei, or not 
is either 4 où or $ wy. Thus, cxorGyev el huîv mpémew $ oU let us consider 
whether it is proper for us or not P. R. 451d, viv ëuabov ô Néyers* el 66 ádXg6és $ 
Ký, Tepicopat padeiy now I have made out what you mean ; and Iwill try to make 
out whether it is true or not 339 a. 

f. A shift from jj to o? in sequent alternative indirect questions appears to 
be due to the desire to attain variety. Thus, où 8e? buás ék TQ TOÔ karwyópov 
Aóyav Tobs vouous KarapnavOdvery, el Karas ipiy kevrat $ uh, GAN ék TOv vóuwv Tods 
rob kartyópou Adyous, ef óp8Qs kal vouluws bus SiddoKxover TO mpü'yua 7) oU. you must 
not start from the pleas of the accuser to learn whether your laws have been estab- 
dished well or not, but you must start from the laws to learn whether his pleas set 
Forth the case fairly and legally or not Ant. 5.14. Cp. Ant. 6. 2, Is. 8. 9, D. 20. 
88. Some scholars hold that o? here lays stress on a negative fact or on some- 
thing conceived as a negative fact, and that uý puts the question abstractly as a 
mere conception. : : 


MOODS IN INDIRECT QUESTIONS 


2677. The moods and tenses of indirect questions follow the same 
rules as govern clauses in indirect discourse. The person may be 
changed. : 

After primary tenses, the mood and tense of the direct question 
are retained (indicative, past indicative with dv, deliberative sub- 
junctive, potential optative with dy). 

After secondary tenses, the mood and tense of the direct form 
may be retained or the optative may be used instead. The latter 
is more common. But a past indicative with dy always remains 
unchanged. 

a. Direct Form Retained. — rodddeis éoxérre: ri õrapépe: pavlās duabla he often 
considered in what respect ignorance differed from madness X. M. 1.2, 50, #ropetro 
Ti mote, he was uncertain what to do X. A. 7.3.29 (= vl rovhew, deliberative 
future, 1916), égovAeVorro cire karaxatowow ... eire Te GAO xphowvrar they delib- 
erated whether they should burn them or dispose of them in some other manner 
T.2.4 (= karaxatewper, xpnodueba i), "póTuce . . . wot àv Wor Ipbtevor he asked 
where he could see Proxenus X. A. 2.4.15 (= 10d äv tout ;). 

b. Optative: jpero el res éuo0 eln copdrepos he asked whether any one was wiser 
than I P. A. 21a(= éort;), 8 re dé roroot où Seohunve he did not announce pub- 
licly what he was going to do X. A. 2.1.23 (= rí wovjow;), Tov bedv érnpdrwv el 
mapadoter KopivGios rv rodwy they questioned the god whether they should surren- 
der the city to the Corinthians T. 1. 25 ( —rapa8Gpuev ;). Here rapadotey might 
represent the aorist indicative, but that tense is usually retained to avoid con- 
fusion (exceptionally $pérà re má6ow» X.C.2. 3.19; cp. X. A. 6. 3.25, D.50. 
55). An imperfect relatively anterior to the time of the main verb is retained 
in D. 30.19. 

c. A dubitative subjunctive in an indirect question, when dependent on an 
optative, may be attracted into the optative; as ÉAeyes... ars oUk dv Éxots 
é£eMv ü ri xpo cavrQ you were saying that if you went out you would not know 
what to do with yourself P. Cr. 45 b (— ri xpapat épavrQ ;). 
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d. Homer has the optative for the indicative due to indirect discourse only in 
indirect questions ; as e/povro ris ein kal mófey EdGor they asked who he was and 
whence he had come p 368, See 2624 c. 


2678. After a secondary tense the mood of a direct question may be 
retained (usually for vividness) in the same sentence with the mood of 
an indirect question (cp. 2632). Thus, duoto Foray 0augdteuy Sroe wore rpéjovra: 
oi " EXNqves kal Tl év vQ Zxocev they seemed to be wondering to what direction the 
Greeks would turn and what they had in mind X. A. 8. 5.18, Hpero 6 re 6avuá fo 
kal dréc0 abr dv Tebvicw he asked what it was that he was astonished at and how 
many of them were dead 'T.3. 113 (= 7( Gavuá eis, méro reÜvü&ccv;). 

a. In some cases there is no apparent reason (apart from desire for variety) 
for this use of the indicative and optative in the same sentence. Sometimes the 
indicative may ask for a statement of fact, the optative request an opinion of the 
person questioned. 


2679. Parallel to 2624 are cases like ôe 8ëmou £xevro h é¿muroM he knew 
where the letter had been put X. C. 2.2. 9. 


ANSWERS TO YES AND NO QUESTIONS 


2680. Yesand No questions may be answered in various ways, e.g. : 

a. By repeating the verb or another emphatic word with or without one or 
more confirmative adverbs. Thus, pys ob åueivw modirny elvai, dv od érauvets, 1) 
bv éyó ; dupl yàp obv do you assert that the citizen whom you approve ts better 
than the one I approve ? Ido say so X. M. 4. 6.14, ofo@ obv à Né~ar gor. . . GEAW; 
oix oda dost thou know what I fain would tell thee ? No. E. Hec. 999. 

b. By éyó, Zywye, ove éyd, ook ywye, sometimes with vh Ata or pa Ala. 

€. Yes may be expressed by val, val uà róv Ala, uddiora, pnul, wavy ye, wav 
dv ov, eð ye, ore TadTa, orev oUTws, ANOD Meyers, dhnOer Tara, óp0Ós ye, Komd7, etc. 

No may be expressed by oU, ouk gor, ob 0fjra, où pà Ala, ovdauds, oU pnu, ui) 
yap, Heora, KET ye, etc. 

d. In the form of a question : rf why; Tl yáp; GANG vl; TOs; mó0cv; WHS yàp od; 


EXCLAMATORY SENTENCES 


2681. Direct (independent) exclamatory sentences with a verb 
expressed (or easily supplied) are formed 


2682. (I) By the relative pronouns otos, ócos, or by the relative 
adverb és in exclamations of wonder. The sentences introduced by 
these words are commonly associated with vocatives or interjections. 
Cp. 340. 

ola motets, Ô ératpe what are you about, my friend! P. Euth. 15e, ó $(Not . . ., 
olny Teprwdty 0col Hyayov és róðe 8Opa. friends, such sport the gods have brought 
into this house ! 637, onv čxes rhv Óóvayay how great your power is ! Ar, P1. 748, 
Ô mámTe, ora mp&yuara. Éxeis oh grandfather, how much trouble you have! X. C. 
1.8.4, à piirab’ Aluov, às o? ártuátec arp, oh dearest Haemon, how thy father 


insults thee ! S. Ant. 572, as doretos ó ävðpwros how charming the man is! 
P. Ph. 116 d. 
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a. Exclamatory ós may be the relative às; but if it is the demonstrative os, 
it means properly not how but so. Cp. 2998. 

b. Double olos (exclamation within an exclamation) marks a strong contrast 
(ep. 2646) in direct and indirect exclamations. Thus, ofa «pis oíev àvópQv 
mácxo what I suffer and at the hands of what men! S. Ant. 942, did ofas . . . 
abxnuatos ToU mprov és olay reXevri)v kal rarewityTa ádikaro from what boasting 
at first they had come to what a humiliating end T. 1.15. Triple oos in Gorgias, 
Helen 10. 

c. Cp. 2647 for such sentences as olay éxióvav rýrð tjvcas what a viper is 
this woman whom thou hast begotten ! E. Ion 1262. 

d. otp’ ós is common in expressions of impatience, anger, pity, grief, or fear; 
as olu’ òs Karayedas ah me, how you mock me ! Ar. Nub. 1238, olg? as Zoucas dye 
Ti)» Slxnv idetv ah me, how thou seemest all too late to see the right ! S. Ant. 1270, 
oiu! ws 6d0oa. ah me, how I fear ! Ar. Pax 173. 


2683. (II) By the infinitive (2015, 2036). 


2684. Direct exclamations without a verb may be expressed by 
the vocative or nominative (1288) or by the genitive of eause (1407). 


2685. Indirect (dependent) exclamations form subordinate clauses 
in sentences which, taken as a . whole, are statements (2515. 4). They 
are introduced by olos, dcos, ofws, ôs, of, Wa. The negative is od. It 
is often difficult to distinguish between indirect exclamations and 
indirect questions introduced by otos or gros. But observe that 
dependent exclamations are not introduced by the direct interroga- 
tives motos, vócos, môs, ete., nor by the indefinite relatives rolos, 
órócos, Srws, etc. both of which classes of words may stand in 
indirect questions. 

a. ómotos in L. 80. 4 and ómócos in P. G. 522 à are suspected. 

b. The introductory verb is sometimes omitted ; as à paapáraros, ty? brob£0U- 
Key oh the rascal ! (to think) where he crept in! Ar. Vesp. 188. 


2686. Dependent exclamatory clauses follow, as regards mood 
and tense, the same rules as govern indirect questions (2077). An 
original indicative remains unchanged after primary tenses of verbs 
followed by a finite mood, but may become optative after secondary 
tenses on the principle of indirect discourse. 

a. Indicative: olor dvipa déyers êv xevdivy efvac what a noble man you say is 
in danger ! P. Th. 142 b, exómev . . . Wy’ Heer roô Oe08 uavreóuara judge to what 
the oracles of the god have come S. O. T. 953 (cp. à Gedv parretuara, tv’ éeré 946), 
tls oùx olev éË otov cunpopdy els bony ebdatpovlav karéorqcav ; who does not know 
into what good fortune they came and after what sufferings ? 1.6. 42, év6Upobuevot 
Scov mhor . . . dwerrédovro reflecting on how long a voyage they were on the 
point of being sent T. 6.30, évvondévres oft re máaxovow brd Tey ’Acouplwry kal 
br. viv reOvaln ò &pxov abrady reflecting what they were suffering at the hands of 
the Assyrians and that their ruler was now dead X. C. 4.2. 8. 

b. Optative: SiaGewuevos aórGr boyy pi» xyópüv kal olay čxorev observing how 
great the extent of their country was and how excellent its quality X. A.3. 1.19, 
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éwidecxdvres ola ei» $ àropia pointing out what their difficully was 1. 3. 18. 
See also 2687. 


2687. Verbs and other words of emotion (praise, blame, wonder, etc.) and 
the expression of its results are often followed by a dependent exclamatory clause 
with ofos, ócos, ws, etc. Here a causal sentence would have ör: rotoUros, drt rorot- 
Tos, örı ovrws, English generally introduces such clauses by considering, think- 
ing, upon the reflection how, etc. Thus, +Q c? ab viv diw &rorewéger, öoca p €opyas 
therefore I think now thou shalt in turn atone for all thou hast done unto me 
$399, dréxhaov... Ti» euavrod Tox ny, olov dvipds éralpou éorepnuévos elqv I bewailed 
my fate considering what a companion I had lost (direct = otov dvipds éralpov 
(dvros) éerépuuac) P. Ph. 176, uákap ó Drpeplades, aùrós T! Epis ws cogds xoior 
à» vió» Tpépers oh happy Strepsiades, how wise you are yourself and what a son 
you have ! Ar. Nub. 1206, rò yĝpas Uuvobsu» ocv kakQv adici airiov they rehearse 
how many evils old age occasions them P. R. 829b, eddaluwv yor dvhp épalvero 

. as dbeOs kal yervalws érededra the man seemed to me to be happy so fearlessly 
and nobly did he die P. Ph. 58e, (yAO ye vfjs edruylas rbv rpécBuy, of peréory 
£»pà» tpbrwv I envy the old fellow his fortune, how (lit. whither) he has 
changed his arid ways Ax. Vesp. 1451. 


NEGATIVE SENTENCES 


2688. The simple negative particles are of and pý. ob is the 
negative of fact and statement, and contradicts or denies; pý is the 
negative of the will and thought, and rejects or deprecates. The 
difference between the simple negatives holds true also of their 
compounds ore pýre, oùðé pydé, ov0es pndeis, etc. 

a. rà obk övra is that which does not exist independently of any opinion of 
the writer: rà ov« Üvra Xoyomowtv to fabricate what does not actually exist 
And, 3.35. rà uh 8vra is that which is regarded as not existing, that which is 
dependent on the opinion of the writer, the whole sum of things that are out- 
side of actual knowledge: ra wh éóvra ode épara obre yivdoxnerat that which does 
not exist is neither seen nor known Hippocrates, de arte § 2; cp. rà ph öv 
P. R. 478 b. 

b. The rarer o%x( (ov-x£) denies with greater emphasis than ov. The form 
pnkért no longer is due to the analogy of ovk-ére. 


2689. uý as the negative of will and thought is used in various expressions 
involving emotion, as commands, prohibitions, wishes, hopes, prayers, petitions, 
promises, oaths, asseverations, and the like ; in expressions marking condition, 
purpose, effort, apprehension, cautious assertion, surmise, and fear; in setting 
forth ideality, mere conceptions, abstractions as opposed to reality or to defi- 
nite facts; in marking ideas as general and typical; when a person or thing 
is to be characterized as conceived of rather than real. — ah is used not merely 
when the above notions are apparent but also when they are latent. Greek 
often conceives of a situation as marked by feeling where English regards it as 
one of fact; and hence uses uý where we should expect ov. 

a. mý corresponds to the Sanskrit prohibitive particle má, which in the Rig 
Veda is used with the independent indicative of an augmentless aorist or imper- 
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fect which has the force of the subjunctive ; rarely with the optative. In later 
Sanskrit më was used with the subjunctive, optative, and imperative. 

b. wý was originally used only in independent clauses; but later was employed, 
in subordinate clauses, and with dependent infinitives and partieiples. On the 
origin of uý as a conjunction, see 2222. In Homer 4 is used especially with the 
subjunctive, optative, and imperative (i.e. in commands and wishes); rarely 
with the indicative (in uh &¢eddov, in oaths, in questions, after verbs of Searing 
referring to a past event); with the infinitive when used for the imperative after 
a verb of saying, etc. when the infinitive expresses a command or a wish, and 
when a dependent infinitive is used in an oath; with the participle only in con- 
nection with a command (48) or a wish (ô 684). 

c. In later Greek (Polybius, Lucian, Dio Chrysostomus, etc.) uj has en- 
croached on où, generally by extension of usages occurring rarely in the classical 
language. Thus Lucian has uý after causal as, Ort, Sudrt, érel ; in relative clauses 
(sometimes ojà£» deriv öre uh); with participles of cause (even dre wh) or of 
concession; with participles without the article following an adjective; with 
the infinitive after verbs of saying and thinking. örı wh appears in indirect dis- 
course (complete or partial) where the classical language would use the infinitive 
or ór. with the optative or às with the participle ; so after verbs of saying and 
thinking, after verbs of emotion, and even after verbs of knowing. 


POSITION OF où AND pý 


2690. od and pý are generally placed before the word they nega- 
tive; but may follow, when emphasis is laid on a partieular word, 
as in contrasts. : 

brordBy dé undels but let no one suppose T. C. 84, of 88 crparwyol éf$yov uiv 
oU, cuvekd)ecay 0é and the generals did not lead them out, but called them 
together X. A. 6. 4. 20, £óuuaxo: évyevóueÜa odk ert xaradovddce rev “EAA wv 
"A@nvators, GAN èr’ éXeuñepócet ámà Tod M3j8ov Tots "EANqow we became allies, not 
to the Athenians, for the purpose of enslaving the Greeks, but to the Greeks for 
the purpose of freeing them from the Mede T.3. 10, darédouro pèr uý perish indeed 
— may he not E. Med. 83. . 

a. A contrast must be supplied in thought when the negative precedes the 
article, a relative, a conjunction, or a preposition. Thus, ef 62 cepi ju» 
yiboerbe uh Tà eixóra but if you pass upon us a sentence that is unjust T. 3. 57, 
ToXeuety 08 uù) pds Óuoiàv ávrvrapaekevi» ddbvaTro. unable to carry on q war 
against a power dissimilar in character to their own 1. 141, dpuvodpeba rods 
ToX)eulous oóx els uakpáv we shall shortly (lit. in no long time) punish the enemy 
X. C. 5. 4. 21, où xarà kócuov disorderly B 214. 

b. The order of the parts of a negative compound may be reversed for strong 
emphasis ; as £r! ook Gv (= oùkérı Sy) S. Tr. 101, lav oo (= odeulav) Hdt. 8. 119. 

€. The negative may be placed in front of an infinitive when English trans- 
fers it to another verb in the sentence; as ef BovAóue0' hueîs uh mpocToitaÜ0at 
"rokeuetv abrüv qut» if we wish to assume that he is not waging war with us 
D.8.58, judas ob8? evavdicOjvat érirpéress you do not permit us even to take up 
our quarters X. A. 1. 7.8 (= ok ¿rurpémets = keMes). 

GREEK GRAM. — 89 
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où ADHERESCENT 


2691. ob adherescent (or privative) placed before a verb (or other 
single word) not merely negatives the meaning of the simple verb 
but gives it an opposite meaning, the two expressing a single negative 
idea; as où pyu I deny, I refuse (not I say not). où enut is preferred 
to dnpi o? as nego is preferred to aio non. 


2692. Adherescent où is especially common with verbs of saying 
or thinking, but occurs also with many verbs of will or desire. In 
such cases ob goes closely with the leading verb, forming a quasi- 
compound ; whereas it belongs in sense to a following infinitive if an 
infinitive depends on the leading verb. In Latin actual composition 
has taken place in nego, nescio, nequeo, nolo. 

oùk py lévai he refused to go X. A. 1.3.8, oU $acuv efvar &ANqv 066v they say 
that there is no other road 4.1.21 (cp. ps ov; yes or no ? P. A. 27 d), rivas 
9 oùk dero 8etv Méyew; who were those whom he thought ought not to speak ? 
Aes. 1.98, & ove ¿âre %u8s . . . moc what you forbid us to do X. C. 1. 3. 10, 
ovK agit... pevyorra Tipwpeicbar he said that it was not right to avenge himself 
on an exile T. 1. 186. 

a. So with of pnu and ob ddoxw deny, refuse (= dwapyoduar), oùk olopa, où 
voui(w, où 8okQ, oók ¿Q and où Kededw forbid (veto), oóx di regard as unworthy, 
do not expect that, refuse, oùx tmirxvodpar refuse, ob mpocrodua dissimulo, od 
cupBovredw dissuade, advise not to, oók d6éw am unwilling, oók éravd disapprove. 
This association often persists in participles, as od« édv, oix é6é\wv. Homer has 
od pnu, pnuè od, and of pnu ov. 


2693. ov with the principal verb may be equivalent in sense to uý with a de- 
pendent infinitive; as ob cupBovretwy Xép£n aTpareíea0a. érl Thv ‘EAddba advising 
Xerxes not to march against Greece (= ovpBovredwr wh orpareverOar) Hdt. 7.46. 


2694. Analogous to this use with verbs is the use of od with 
adjectives and adverbs: 

ovx dAlyot — moXXol, otk éAáx toos = péyioros, ovx Frrov = u&XXor, obxX Tikurra = 
páANcTa, où Kars basely, oùk dgpavys famous, oóx eikórws unreasonably, ob mept 
Bpaxéev on important matters (cp. 2690 a), regularly où wávv not at all, as ov 
Távv xarerdy easy. I 


2695. The origin of adherescent o? is to be found partly in the unwillingness 
of the early language to use the negative particle with the infinitive, partly in 
the preference for a negative rather than a positive assertion, and to the disin- 
clination to make a strong positive statement (litotes, as in some of the cases 
of 2694), and partly in the absence of negative compounds, the development of 
which in adjectives and participles (2071 a) was in turn restricted by the use of 
adherescent od. 


2696. Adherescent oò is often found in a protasis with ei and in 
other constructions where we expect uz. 
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el ò’ doc rivos! AOnvalwy obk 0eNócapev . . ., ok ñ6ukoDuey but if we refused to 
revolt from the Athenians, we were not doing wrong T.3. 55, el obk éds if thou 
forbiddest S. Aj. 1131 (= el koNóeis), ef wh Ipdtevor ody treddtavro, éodOnoay äv 
of tt had not been that they did not receive Proxenus, they would have been saved 
D. 19. 74, ei uà» où roddol fjcav if they were few L. 13.62 (emended by some to 
or uh). tiv od is rare, as div Te o? $fyre édv re pire both if you deny it and if 
you admit it P. A. 25 b (cp. L. 18. 76, D. 26. 24). 


2697. But uý often does not yield to où, as äv T’ yd $0 dv re wh pô both if I 
assent and if Ido not D. 21. 205, ok of’ ömws pô roro kai uh pô I know not how 
I shall say this and not say it E.I. A. 643, éàv wh... é&re D.16. 12, and in 
many cases where uý goes closely with the following word, as ei é5ldou xplow xal 
Kh dpypetro if he were granting a trial and not taking it away D. 23. 91. 


ov AFTER ei (édv) 

2698. oi is sometimes found in clauses introduced by e (éév). 

a. When o) is adherescent (2696). 

b. When there is an emphatic assertion of fact or probability, as where a 
direct statement is quoted. Thus, ef d¢ ovdév qudpryral poc if (as I have shown) 
no error has been committed by me And. 1.83, ei, as viv Phoe, ob mapeskevacTo 
if, as he will presently assert, he had not made preparations D. 54.29. Cp. X. A. 
1.7.18, quoted in 2790. 

c. When e (éáv) is used instead of ör: that (because) after verbs of emotion 
(2247). Thus, wh 8avpáans el ToXAà& rv elpnudvwr ob mpre: co. do not be sur- 
prised if much of what has been said does not apply to you 1.1.44. Here uj is 
possible. 2 : 

d, When ei (édv) approaches the idea of ¿ref since (cp. 2246, 2298 b). So ei 
Toúrõe .. . où orépye: wari tf (since) their father has ceased to love these children 
E. Med. 88 (often explained as où adherescent). Here uý is possible. 

e. When a single ef introduces a bimembered protasis as a whole, the uév 
clause and the 6é clause of that protasis may have oj. Such bimembered prot- 
ases often depend on a preceding apodosis introduced by alexpóv, &romov, 9ewóv, 
BavuacTÓr ¿zT (àv etn) and like expressions of emotion (c). Thus, eir! ok alo xpóv 
2. 6L TÒ pèv ' Apyelav Tribos odK épofiíjón THY Aakedatpovluy ápx3jy . . . , pets 68 Svres 
' A8n vato. BápBapov &vOpwroy óoB%oec e ; is it not then disgraceful, if it is true that 
whereas the Argive commons did not fear the empire of the Lacedaemonians, 
you, who are Athenians, are going to be afraid of a barbarian ? D. 15.23, ale xpóv 
yap, el warhp pèv é£ethev bpúyas, 0 8’ &vdp’ Ey! où Óvvrijeerat kravety for it is disgrace- 
Jul that, whereas the father destroyed the Phrygians, the other (tbe son) is not 
going to be able to destroy one foe E. El. 336, decvor av eln, ef ol pèv éxelvov ËEún- 
axo, érl Sovrele r abrQv (xphuara) $épovres oók dmepoücuw, ucts 68 ml TE... 
avrot a (fec0a. oùk dpa Oamarósouev it would be strange if, whereas their allies 
will not fail to pay tribute for their own enslavement, we on the other hand will 
not expend it for the purpose of saving ourselves T. 1. 121. 

N. I. — The second member of such protases has ov if the verb stands in the 
indicative, but uý (in classical Greek) if the verb is in the optative. In Aes. 2. 
157 ov karáe xou is due to indirect discourse. 
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N. 2. —In such sentences ei may (1) have a conditional force in both clauses, 
as L. 30. 16, 31.24 ; (2) have a conditional force in the second member, but the 
force of ¿met in the first member, as L.20. 36, Is. 14. 52; (3) have the force of 
érel in the first member, and that of ör: in the second member, as D. 8. 55, Aes. 3. 
242 ; (4) have the force of ör: in both members, as T. 1. 35, 1. 121, X. C. 7. 5. 84. 

f. A bimembered clause introduced by ei may contain a negative clause with 
o? directly opposed to a positive clause; as ef 8e 7G uév, rois ô’ of D. 23. 123. 

g. ef whether in simple and alternative indirect questions takes either od or 
uh (2676 c, e). 

2699. Homer has el and the indicative with où (12 times) when the subordi- 
nate clause precedes the main clause; but usually ef pý, when the subordinate 
clause follows. Thus, ef 8 uot où reicovot Body émet! üpoifíjv, Stoonar els ' À lao 
but if they will not pay a fitting compensation for the cattle, I will go down to 
Hades u 389, évOa kev’ Apyyelowuv brépuopa vdoros érúx On, ei wh ' Aóqvatqv "Hpn wpos 
u8ov Zevrev then in that case the return of the Argives had been accomplished 
against fate, if Hera had not spoken a word to Athena B 155. 

a. The Homeric ei où with the indicative has been explained either as a reten- 
tion of the original use, uý with that mood being an extension through the anal- 
ogy of the subjunctive and optative; or because od went with the predicate, 
whereas uý was closely attached to ei. 

2700. Homer has e! o? (adherescent) with the subjunctive in el 8 dv... ovx 
ébddworv T 289, el 66x’... obk edo T 139. 


2701. Herodotus has a few cases of ef od with the indicative, as 6.9; jy oó 
with the subjunctive is doubtful (6. 138). 


: GENERAL RULE FOR um 
2702. pý stands : 


With the imperative. 

In clauses with ei, édv (exceptions, 2698). 

With the subjunctive, except after uj lest, when ob is 
used. 

With the optative, except after uý lest, or when the 
optative has dy or is in indirect discourse. 

With tbe infinitive, except in indirect discourse. 

With participles when they have a conditional or 
general force. 


Oo e omms 


o) AND pý WITH THE INDICATIVE AND OPTATIVE 
SIMPLE SENTENCES AND INDEPENDENT CLAUSES 
2703. Statements (2153) expressed by simple sentences and inde- 


pendent clauses take oò. Direct questions take either où or wj (2651). 
The independent future indicative has pý only in questions. 


2704. In wishes uý is used with the indicative (1780-1781) or the 
optative (1814, ep. 2156). 
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ele ge uñmor' eióóuav would that I had never seen thee S. O. T. 1218, wiymor? 
deXor Nretv Thy Ziküpov would that I had never left Scyrus S. Ph 969. 

Bh nv may I not live Ar. Eq. 833, ávaiódjs ovr’ eipl wíre yevolunv I neither 
am nor may I become shameless D.8.68, ovr’? àv duvatuny pir’ émwralugy déyev 
neither could I tell nor may I be capable of telling S. Ant. 686. 

a. That Sedov takes uh, not od, shows that it has lost to a certain extent its 
verbal nature. In late Greek it even became a particle like ei@e. 

b. Indirect expressions of wishing with rôs &v and the optative (1832), Bov- 
Aolumv &v (1827), égovAóumv (dv) with the infinitive, take où (1782, 1789). 

c. The use is the same in dependent clauses; as éme ð d uhror’ dpede 
(cupPijvac) cvvéBn but when that happened which I would had never happened 
D. 18. 320. 


‘SUBORDINATE CLAUSES IN THE INDICATIVE OR OPTATIVE 


2705. In subordinate clauses uý or o? is used. 


a. Final clauses have uý, as didos é¿BoúNero eivar Tots péyicra Suvapévors, tva 
&DikQv wh Scdoly Slknv he wished to be on friendly terms with men in power in 
order that he might not pay the penalty for his wrong-doing X. A. 2. 6. 21, Ze 
TÀ évéxupa Tére Maßeîv, ws 4nd el €Boddrero édvvaro é£ararüv quoted in 2185 c. 

b. Object clauses with drws after verbs of effort have uh, as Ppdrtit’? dws 
under dvdgiov Tis TyuAs Tabryns mpátes see to it that you do nothing unworthy of 
this honour 1.2.37, éreuédero ömws phre airot yhte &rorol more &cowro he took 
care that they should never be without food or drink, X. C. 8. 1. 48. 

c. Conditional clauses regularly have uj. Thus, ei uh tueis Abere, erropevdueda 
av éri Baca if you had not come, we should be marching against the king 
X. A.2.1. 4, obk ámeXelrrero atrod, ef uh re åvaykaiov etm. he never left him unless 
there was some necessity for it X. M. 4.2.40. So in concessive clauses (2369). 
On o? adherescent in conditional clauses see 2696. 

d. Relative Clauses, if conditional, have o? with a definite antecedent, uh with 
an indefinite antecedent (2505). uý is thus used when the case in question is 
typical of a class (44 * generic’). Thus, rpoonpalvovery & re xph roir kal È od xpi 
they signify beforehand what one must do and what not X. C. 1. 6. 46, & wh iða 
oùõè ofouat elddvar what I do not know, I do not even think I know P.A. 21d. 

N. 1. — Homer has és (dcos) où with the indicative (uh B 301). 

N.2.— o£ is regular in relative clauses when an opposition is expressed 
(T. 1.11.2), and when a negative clause precedes; as oóx goriv doris (rws) ov, 
oddels doris où, etc. (X. C. 1. 4. 20, X. A. 2. 4. 3). f 

e. The expression rovotros, ös (Sorts, etc.), when preceded by a negative, 
takes oó; as ramseloy undevi efvar unõèrv rowÜrov, eis à où mâs ó BovAduevos else. it 
is necessary that no one shall have (such) a storehouse that anybody who pleases 
may not enter it P. R.416d. But even when no negative precedes, we have 
où, when the relative clause makes an assertion or defines atiributively; as 
cvyypapeds Tv Nbywr . . . Towbros, olos obdels Aros yéyove such a writer of 
speeches as no one had been 1.15.35. When the antecedent is general or is 
thought of in.respect of its character we have uh; as BovdnGels rowÜrov uymuetoy 
karadireiy, Š ui) THs dvOpwrivns ptocws éoriy wishing to leave behind him such a 
memorial as would surpass human nature I. 4. 89 ; cp. 2705 g. 
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f. Relative clauses of purpose take yj, as 0aXáociov éxpiwar’, čëvða wiyror? 
elaóyea0' ert cast me out into the sea where ye may never see me more S.O. T. 
1411, kpóyàc éavriv, ZvOa uý Tis eicido: hiding herself where no one might see 
her 8. Tr. 903. 

g. Clauses with a relative pronoun referring to an antecedent thought of in 
respect of its character (of such a sort) take uý. The use of uý characteristic 
comes from the generic meaning of aý, i.e. the antecedent is not regarded 
simply as a person who does something but as à person of such a nature as, one 
who typifies a class. In such cases és uh may refer to a definite person or thing. 
So especially in relative clauses of cause and result, which ordinarily take où. 
Thus, raħaimwpos &pa ris ob "ye GvOpwros el . . . , @ pare Geol marp@ol elo, phre 
iepd a wretched being art thou then, who hast neither ancestral gods nor shrines 
P. Eu. 302 b, yngloacbe roôra é Sv pndérore ùuîv perapedjore pass such a vote 
that you will never repent of it And.3.41, rovaira Néyew . .. , ois pydels àv 
veueo ao. to use language at which no one could feel just resentment D. 21,161, 
0... unõèrv dy óuócas the man who would not take an oath 54.40. Sophocles 
is especially fond of the generic uj. 

h. Consecutive clauses (and consecutive relative clauses) with dere take où 
with the indicative and optative. Thus, (Aaxedatudror) els ro0r! dardnorlas Gro 
dor’ oùk é£jpkecev adrots Éxew Tiv karà yi» apxyv the Lacedaemonians became 
so insatiate in their desires that they were not satisfied with their empire on the 
land 1. 12. 108, dor’ oók av airdv yruplcam’ àv eiovddv, so that I should not 
recognize him, if I were to see him E. Or. 979. On ro.odros ds où see 2705 e. 

i Oaths and protestations in the indicative with uý express a solemn denial 


or refusal, or repudiate a charge. Thus, forc viv Zeds . . . uh uév Tots Ymroi 
dvip érorxyoeras &ddos let Zeus now know (i.e. I swear by Zeus) that no other 
man shall mount these horses K 329, uà rhv’Adpodirny . . . ph yó r’ adjow by 


Aphrodite, far be it from me that I should release you Ar. Eccl. 999. Cp. 2716, 


uj WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE AND IMPERATIVE 


2706. The subjunctive is a mood of will, and therefore takes jj. 


2707. Independent clauses take uý : the hortatory subjunctive (1797), the 
prohibitive subjunctive (1800), the deliberative subjunctive (1805), the subjune- 
tive of doubtful assertion (1801). 

a. The anticipatory subjunctive in Homer takes o2 (1810, cp.1818). 

2708. Dependent clauses take uý : final clauses, as doxe? wor karakaÜcat Tas 
&uá£üs . . . tva wh Tà ¿eúym hud orparwYS tt seems to me advisable to burn the 
wagons that our baggage-train may not be our general X. A. 3:2.27. Object 
clauses after verbs of effort, as où puddéec@’ önws wh .. . Seordrny evpynre; will 
you not be on your guard lest you find a master? D. 6.25. So in conditional 
clauses with éá», in conditional relative clauses and in relative clauses refer- 
ring to indefinite time, place, and manner. 

a. After wj lest, où is used (2221). 


2709. The imperative is a mood of will and therefore takes py in 
prohibitions (1840). 2 


a. The future indicative after interrogative o has an imperative sense (1918). 
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NEGATIVES OF INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2710. The negatives of direct discourse are retained in indirect 
discourse introduced by őr: or ds. 

évUUj 0t) vas xph sre ovdels ¿pru dvOpdrwr picet obire ddvyapxeKds obre Sypoxparixds 
it must be borne in mind that no man by nature ts disposed either to oligarchy or 
to democracy L. 25, 8. 

elme . . . Ort où mrepl roNtrelas iptv Ezra GAG mepl cwrnplas, el wy mohou’ & 
Onpapévns keXeboc he said that the question would not be about your constitution 
but about your safety, if you did not accept the propositions of Theramenes 
L. 12. 74. 

a. In spoetümev ws pndels kivüaovro ¿k Ts rakews he gave orders that no one 
should move from his position X. H. 2.1.22 um8els is due to the fact that the 
main verb denotes a command. 

On the negative in indirect discourse with the infinitive see 2722, 
2787, 2738 ; with the participle, 2729, 2737, 2138; and in indirect 
questions, 2676. 


où AND pý WITH THE INFINITIVE 


2711. The infinitive not in indirect discourse has uý; the infini- 
tive in indirect discourse has oó, but sometimes py. The articular 
infinitive has pý. On the use with a? où see 2742 ff. 

a. The ordinary negative of the infinitive is uý, which could be so used since 
the infinitive was employed as early as Homer in an imperative sense. o) with 
the infinitive in indirect discourse is probably due to the analogy of où with the 
indicative and optative in clauses of indirect discourse introduced by 6r. (as). 
o? became the natural negative of indirect discourse as soon as the infinitive 
came to represent the indicative or optative. 


2712. wy is used with the articular infinitive. 

mapdderypa Tod u buds ddixelv a warning not to injure you L.27.5, ómëp rot 
wh rò Kehevduevoy moroa in order to avoid doing what was commanded D. 18. 
204. On rò (rod) uQ oó, see 2744. 9. 10, 2749 b, d. 


o) AND pf WITH THE INFINITIVE NOT IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2713. wý is the regular negative after all verbs, adjectives, adverbs, and sub- 
stantives, which take an infinitive not in indirect discourse. Thus, after verbs 
and other words denoting ability, finess, necessity (and their opposites). Cp. 
2000-2007. 

eikòs copdy &vipa wh Anpetv it is proper for a wise man not to talk idly 
P. Th.152 b, ras óuol&s ydperas uh dvrididdvar aloxpóv it is disgraceful not to 
repay like services T. 3. 63. 


2714. xph (xpnv, expiv) takes either uj or où. 
Xph uQ Karadpovety ToU mAHOous one must not despise the multitude I. 5. 79, 
xXpRv oi c? dyaptdveay thou oughtst not to do wrong E. Hipp. 507, xp$ 9' omo! 
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eimety ojóévy' ÜXBiov Bporv dt is not right ever to call any son of man happy 
E. And. 100. 

a. For original o? xpfj was substituted (for emphasis) xph où, where the où 
was still taken with xp»; ultimately od was felt to belong with the infinitive and 
hence came to. be separated from xph. 

b. õe? takes uý, aS uh Ókvetv Sei abroós they must not fear T. 1. 120. od ðe? 
may be used for de? uj (2693). In det obx à&m^ós etretv one must not speak in a 
general way 1.185.117 otx is adherescent. Note oluai eiv o), $upl xpivae ob, 


Olas xpfjvat wi. 


2715. is used with the infinitive in wishes and prohibitions. Thus, @eot 
motrat, pý pe 6ovAelas rvxetv ye gods of my country, may bondage not be my lot 
A. Sept. 253, ols wy reAágew do not approach these A. Pr. 712. 


2716. »$ is used with the infinitive in oaths and protestations. Thus, 
loro viv róðe yata . . . pý rl rov aire T jua kakóv BovAeva£uev &ddo let earth now 
know this (i.e. I swear by earth) that I will not devise any harmful mischief to 
thine own hurt e 187. Cp. 27051. 


2717. ph is used with the infinitive of purpose (cp.2719) or result (2260). 
Cp. 2759. On ép’ ó uj see 2279; on ware od see 2269. 


2718. „ý is used when the infinitive stands in apposition (1987), and hence 
is like rò uý with the infinitive. Thus, roüro ëv éoriv ðv pnm, pndéva av év 
Bpaxurépos éuod rà abra elrety this is one of the things I maintain — that no one 
can say the same things in fewer words than I can P. G. 449 c. Cp. A. Pr. 173, 
481, 485, P. R. 407 b. Such cases are not to be confused with uý after verbs of 
asseveration or belief (2725). 


2719. uh is used with the infinitive introduced by verbs of will or desire 
(1991) or by verbs expressing activity to the end that something shall or shall 
not be done ; as rijv Képkupav “Bozo uh mpodcba. they Wished not to give up 
Corcyra T. 1.44, purakhy exe uhr’ ékmħeîv . . . unõéva pyr’ éomdreiv he kept 
guard against any one either sailing out or in T. 2. 69. 


2720. Verbs of commanding and exhorting (keXeów, Méyw, Bod), asking 
(air à, aid), advising (cvpBovhetu), and other verbs of will or desire of like 
meaning, take uý. 

ékéAeve . . . uh épeOLgew he ordered him not to provoke his wrath P. R. 
393 e, £Xeyo»v adrois uh due they told them not to commit injustice T. 2.5, 
éBdwv arrAos uh 8etv they shouted to each other not to run X. À.1.8.19, 
ixéreve wh xreivar he besought them not to kill him L. 1. 25, cupBovredw gor... 
uh dpapeicbat à av Gs I advise you not to take away what you may have given 
X. C. 4. 5. 82. 


2721. od is used after verbs of will or desire only when it is attached to the- 
leading verb or to some particular word; when it marks a contrast inserted 
parenthetically ; where a compound negative takes up od used with the leading 
verb ; and when ovdels may be resolved into où and ris, o? going with the leading 
verb, Examples in 2738, 
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où AND pý WITH THE INFINITIVE IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2722. Verbs of saying and thinking take où with the infinitive in 
indirect discourse. Here ob is retained from the direct discourse. 

Š (avdyen) paper oddéva OcQv otre pdxerOar rà vüv olre nayeisÜal more we 
declare that no one of the gods either now contends with necessity, or ever will 
P.L.818e (= ovdels . . . páxerat . . . nao xeiract), Néyovres oùk elvat aŭrbvopot Say- 
ing that they were not independent T. 1. 67, (= ok écuev), odua yàp àv ovk áxapl- 
erws uot čxew for I think it would not be unattended with gratitude to me 
X. 4.2. 8. 18. (= oix àv £xoo), Hyjoavro Huds ob wepibyerOar they thought that we 
should not view tt with indifference T. 1. 30 (= où mepióyorrac), gol 86 Bokoloiv 
obrot où TÒ airiov airo bat but these persons seem to me not to blame the real 
cause P. R. 820 b, évduecer obk üv StvacOac uévew rods roNopkoÜvras he thought the 
besiegers would mot be able to hold their position X. A. 1.4. 22 (— oix àv 
Obvaavro). 


2723.. Verbs of saying and thinking take uý in emphatic declara- 
tions and expressions of thought which involve a wish that the 
utterance may hold good. So with yui Aéyo, hypo, vopito, odpor. 
Cp. 2725. 

painy 8* dv Éyerye pndevt umbeular elvar mal8evatv mapa rod wh dpécxovros but for my 
part I would maintain that no one gets any education from a teacher who is not 
pleasing X. M. 1. 2. 39, wavres ¿post . . . wndév elvat kepüaXedrepov áperís all will 
say that nothing is more profitable than bravery X. C. 1. 1. 18, rls 8 dv ávópómwuv 
Oev uév matas Hyotro elvai, 0cobs 0ë uh; who in the world would think that they 
were the sons of gods and not gods? P. A. 27 d, àmgoav . . . voulravres ph àv eri 
«+. lkavol yeréoOar kwrtoa. Tov érl Ti» 0áAaccav recxuoguóv they departed in the 
belief that they would no longer prove able to prevent the building of the wall to 
the sea T. 6. 102. 

a. Op. P. Th. 155 a (gnai), T. 1. 139, 6. 49, P. R. 346e (Xéyo), X. M.1.2. 41, 
D. 54. 44 (oipac), X. C. 1. 5. 59 (voutgw), P. Soph. 230 c (8tavootua). 

b. Cases where the infinitive is in apposition, or depends on an imperative, 
or occurs after a condition, do not belong here. ` 


2724, uý with the infinitive is often found after verbs denoting an oracular 
response or a judicial decision actual or implied. Cp. 2725. Thus, ávetev h 
Mulla pndéva copwrepov clva« the Pythian prophetess made answer that no one was 
wiser P. A. 21a (in direct discourse ovdeis coóórepós sri). So after xpivw, as 
éxpive wh’ Aplorwros elvar Anudpyrov matëa the Pythian prophetess gave decision 
that Demaretus was not the son of Ariston Hdt. 6. 66, xéxpicOe ... póvot T Q máv- 
Twv pndevds av kép8ovs rà korvà Slxara TOv ‘EAAHvwY rpoésOa you are adjudged to 
be the only people who would not betray for lucre the common rights of the Greeks 
D.6.10. So carayryvdckw wh T.7. 51, X. C. 6. 1.36. 


2725. pý is often used with verbs and other expressions of assev- 
eration and. belief, after which we might expect od with the infinitive 
in indirect discourse. Such verbs are those signifying to hope. 
expect, promise, put trust in, be persuaded, agree, testify, swear, etc. 
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The use of uý indicates strong assurance, confidence, and resolve; 
and generally in regard to the future. Cp. 2723. 

urls buüs uh ó$0tra. there is hope that you will not be seen X. C. 2.4. 28, 
bmioxvolüvro pnõèv xarherdv abrobs melcecbar they promised that they should suffer 
no harm X. H. 4. 4. B, merredw... ph pebrer pe rabras ras dyabas &Nrlbas I trust 
that these good hopes will not deceive me X. C. 1.5.18, 0avuáto Omas érelcOncav 
"A@nvato: Swxpdt ny wept Geods wy cwgpovety I wonder how the Athenians were per- 
suaded that Socrates did not hold temperate opinions regarding the gods X.M. 
1. 1. 20, dporovye? gh meretval of uaxporoylas he acknowledges that he cannot make 
along speech P. Pr. 336 b, abrés éavroÜ carayaprupe? ph ¿Ë ékelvov yeyerfobar he 
proves by his own testimony that he is not his son D.40.47, dpocev $ umu uh 
€lvaí of vidv &AXov unde yevéc Oar morore he swore that he had no other son and 
that none other had ever been born to him And. 1. 126, urve . . . undév elpynxévac 
he swore that he had said nothing D. 21.119, ópoÜuac wíyror?. . . &Xe£)cew  kakàv 
#uap I will swear that I will never ward off the evil day & 373. Cp. Ar. Vesp. 
1047, 1281, And. 1.90, Lyc. 76. With óuvóp. the infinitive may refer to the 
present, past, or future. ’ 


2726. Such verbs are hope rigo ; expect &urito, rporSoxs, S0xG, olopar, 
elkds écrv; promise tmoxvotpar, erayyé\Aopar; swear ópvope; agree ópoAoqó, 
ovyxopd ; pledge éyyvGpar; put trust in moreda; am persuaded wérecpar; 
testify paprupd ; repudiate àvaivopar ; threaten area, etc. 

a. wý is regular after verbs of promising ; common after verbs of hoping and 
swearing. With Ópvopa, ru Tec, metopa, uaprups, etc. there is an idea of depre- 
cation. ` 


2727. inicra pat and old usually take uý when they denote confident belief 
(=I warrant from what I know; ep. mure uh, öuvūp uj). Thus, é£leragat 
ph rov 765’ ayhdiopa wry kelvov porety I assure you this fair offering has not 
come from any one save from him S. E). 908 (ep. Ant. 1092). In rocoüró» y’ 
olda ure w àv vócov wijr! Edo wépoa pndéy so much at least I know — that neither 
sickness nor aught else can undo me (S. O. T. 1455) the infinitive may be appo- 
Sitiona] (2718). Cases of lot uj (be assured = T assure you) may have uh by 
reason of the imperative (2737 a). SoS. Ph. 1329. 


ov AND pý WITH THE PARTICIPLE 


2728. The participle has od when it states a fact, uj when it states 
a condition. On w due to the force of the leading verb, see 2737. 

où mio TcÓov Since (as, when, etc.) he does not believe, ph mureúoy if he does 
not believe, dvéBn éri rà Spy obdevds keXóovros he went up on the mountains since 
no one hindered him X. À.1.2. 22, oùk dy Sivato wh kapwy edSapovety thou canst 
not be happy tf thou hast not toiled E. fr. 461, as 500 rà (v wh HOovodcys THs TUXNS 
how sweet is life if fortune is not envious Men. Sent. 563. 

a. ph with the articular participle is the abridged equivalent of a conditional 
relative sentence. Thus, in ò gh Tara roy üOuós eot, Ó wh wordy is virtually 
the generic ôs dv wy mon Or doris uh mow? compressed into a noun. 


2729. ot is used with a supplementary participle (in indirect discourse) in 
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agreement with a noun (or pronoun, expressed or unexpressed) depending on a 
verb of knowing, showing, seeing, perceiving, etc. (2106-2115) ; and also with 
such supplementary participles (not in indirect discourse) after verbs of emotion 
(2100), etc. In most such cases ör: of might have been used. 

obdéva yap oda uicoÜvra robs émaivoüvras for I know of no one who dislikes 
his admirers X. M. 2. 6. 33, pavepòv raowy éroinoay ok iig rodenoivres they made 
it clear to all that they were not waging war for their own interests Lyc. 50, 
ópQc. robs wpecBuréepous ob... ámióvras they see that their elders do not depart 
X. C. 1. 2. 8, oddels pýroð’ cipy . . . oddev EAAeuó6év no one will ever find that any- 
thing has been left undone D.18. 246 ; Kop ýõero où óvvauévo ovy&v he rejoiced 
that Cyrus was unable to remain silent X.C.1. 4.15. 

2730. aricrapat and of$a denoting confident belief may take uh for où. 
Thus, éoda dice ve wh wedixdra roiaÜra dwvety kaká well do I know that by 
nature thou art not adapted to utter such guile S. Ph. 79; cp. S. 0. C. 656, T. 1. 
76, 2.17. This use of uý is analogous to that with the infinitive (2727). 

2731. is used when the reason for an action is regarded as the condition 
under which it takes place ; as où Tod wAéovos wh orepurkóuevot xápw Éxovsiv. they 
are not grateful at not being deprived of the greater part of their rights T. 1. 77 
(= ei h ereplokovro). i 

2732. The participle with as, &cep, dre, otov, ota (2085-2087) has où; as 
é0opuBe?re ws où moujcovres Tatra you made a disturbance by way of declaring that 
you did not intend to do this L. 12.73. The use of où shows that there is noth- 
-ing conditional in the use of ws though it is often translated by as if. uh occurs 
only after an imperative or a conditional word (2737). I 

2733. Participles of opposition or concession (2083) take où; as melĝov 
yuvaiki xalrep ob orépywv buws hearken to women albeit thou likest it not 
A. Sept. 712. 


2734. The participle with the article has of when a definite per- 
son or thing is meant, but uý when the idea is indefinite and vir- 
tually conditional (whoever, whatever); and when a person or thing 
is to be characterized (of such a sort, one who; 2705 g). Cp. 2052. 

ol oix övres the dead 'T. 2. 44, oi ook e0édovres the particular persons (or party) 
who are unwilling Ant. 6.26, of ob Bovdduevoe Tara ovrws Éxew the party of 
opposition And.1.9 ; oi uh Svvdperoe any who are unable X. A.4.5.11 (= otruves 
pi] Sdvavrast or boo Av ph Sivwvrar), 6 wh apels &vOpwros où madederar he who gets 
no flogging gets no training Men. Sent. 422, ó wh Aéywr à pove? the man who 
does not say what he thinks D. 18. 282, 6 pndév ddixdy obdevds etra, rdpou he who 
does no wrong needs no law Antiph. 288. 


ov AND py) WITH SUBSTANTIVES AND ADJECTIVES USED 
SUBSTANTIVELY 

2735. où and uý are used with substantives and substantivized 

adjectives with the same difference as with participles. Here the 
generic wy is much more common than oi. 

h T» yedtpSv . . . ob dSuddvows the non-destruction of the bridges T. 1.137, 
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Kara THY TO» ywpiwv addAHAos obk dmó8ociw because of their non-surrender of the 
places to each other 5.35 (= Gre obk &mébocar), ià rhv rv KopwOlev odxére 
éravaywyhy because the Corinthians no longer sailed out against them 7. 36. 
Cp. non-regardance (Shakesp.), nonresidences (Milton). So even with concrete 
nouns: of ovx? ofo: E. fr. 851. 

h wh éurepla lack of experience Ar. Ecel. 115, ó wh iarpós he who is not a 
physician (the non-physician) P. G. 459 b, of wh wrovoron whoever are not rich 
(the non-rich) P.R.330a, obk Zero èv rots wh kaħoîs BovXeópactv 000? ¿Mis in 
schemes that are unwise there is no place even for hope S. Tr. 728. 

a. The use of the negative here compensates for the absence of negative com- 
pounds. Cp. al ok dvayxata: mócers unnecessary potations X. R. L. 5.4. 


oj8eós, ue 


2736. oi8eís,o08éy denote that which is actually non-existent or of no 
account; pndeis, wd denote that which is merely thought of as non- 
existent or of no account. Both are used as the opposite of ris or ri 
(vu) to be somebody (something, cp. 1269). The neuter forms are 
often used of persons; +ó dé (indeclinable) is used of persons and 
things. 

& viv per otócls, aŭpıov 3° brépyeyas oh thou who art now a nobody (an actual 
fact), but to-morrow exceeding great Ar. Eq. 158, övres oó8éves being nobodies 
E. And. 700, o? yap #&lov rods unddvas for he was not wont to esteem (those 
whom he regarded as) nobodies S. Aj. 1114, rò pndév eis oùðèv pérec what was 
thought to be nothing now inclines (shows itself) to be actually nothing 
E. fr. 532, ör’ ovdév dv rod pydev dvéorns urep when though naught thyself 
(a fact) thou hast stood up for him who is as naught S. Aj.1281. So Tò obdéy 
zero, actually nothing, 70 undév abstract nonentity. 

a. The construction may influence the choice between ovdels and unòels ; as 
àv SoxGol re elvat pnõèv Byres, dvecdlfere aùroîs rebuke them if they think they 
are something when in reality they are nothing P. A. 41e. Cp. 2737 b. 


APPARENT EXCHANGE OF o) AND jj 


2737. Where uý is used when we expect od the negative expres- 
sion usually depends on a verb that either has yj or would have it, 
if negatived. 

a. After imperatives. Thus, cdg’ te6. ph pe 0umeócovrá ce know well that I 
shall not fawn upon thee E. Heracl. 083, vdyu£fe um8ày eivar Ov ávüpenivov Béfawv 
eivai consider nothing in human life to be secure 1. 1. 42 (= wh vbuegé re krX.), 
as ody uh uóvov xpivovres, GAG Kal Cewpovpevor, obr o Ti» Vor pépere cast your 
ballots then in the belief not only that you are passing judgment but also 
that the eyes of the world are upon you Aes. 3.247 (cp. 2782). See also 
2086 b. x ; 

b. After conditional expressions. Thus, ef 8é ris . . . voulte re ph ixavds 
eipficGae but if any one thinks some point has mot been sufficiently mentioned 
And.1. 70, Aócere 8ë ofóé Tas AaxeDuiuovlov orovdas Oexóuevor (=eav óéxmc0e) 
du&s pnderépwv Üvras £vpuáxovs and by receiving us, who ure allies of neither, 
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you will not be violating the treaty with the Lacedaemonians either T. 1. 35. 
Cp. 2736 a. : 

c. Other cases: keħeúe: petvar ¿ml ToU morao u diaBarras he ordered them to 
remain by the river without crossing X. A.4.3.28 (here petvai, if negatived, 
would take uý, 2720), bméexero elpárov mowjcew pire Bunpa Sods pre rà Telxn 
ka8eNóv he promised that he would bring peace about without giving hostages 
or destroying the walls L.12.68 (here moroen, if negatived, would take uh, 
2725). 

N. — But o? may assert itself even under the above circumstances ; as ph 8 ye 
où xph ole. don't do what is really wrong P. Eu. 307 b, $ ddteré pe $ ph ádiere 
ws éuo0. oók av moujoavros dda either acquit me or do not acquit mein the know- 
ledge that I should not act otherwise P. A. 30b (cp. 2732), ef vouljes oix 
óoé£ew thy Olkgv Uf thou thinkest not to suffer the penalty S.O. T. 551 (— oix 
IpdEw), el yvacOncóue0a. LvveNObvres uév, duiverOar 06 où (some Mss.) roAuQvres if 
we shall be known to have come together, and yet not to have the courage to 
avenge ourselves T. 1. 124 (it would be said of them: £vvjAOov uiv, dubverOar 06 
oùk érédpwv, a contrast, cp. 2690). 

d. On uh in questions where we might expect où, see 2676 b. 


2738. ov is sometimes used where we expect pý. 


a. Where od stands in a clause introduced by ef or other words after which 
uý might be expected (2698). Thus, ó$pa kal ook eédwy ris üvaykatg. modeutfor 
that every one must of necessity fight even though he would not A 300 (cp. 
2692 a). 
| b. Where où goes strictly with the leading verb though it stands with the 
infinitive. Thus, BovAofuqv & àv oók evar ró0e I would fain it were not so (I 
should not wish that this were so) E.Med. 73, éudpoxev o? yapeinbar . . . QAA6 
Sixdgew karà Tovds vouous he has sworn, not that he will show favour, but that he 
will judge according to the laws P. A.35c¢ (some explain this as the ov of direct 
discourse). 

c. Where o) in a contrast goes closely with a following word or words, or 
stands in a partial parenthesis. Thus, keAeówv odk év Tj ékkMgelg àAN èv TQ 
Ocürpq THY dvdppynow ylyverGar (he has violated the law) in demanding that the 
proclamation be made not in the Assembly but in the theatre Aes. 3. 204, 
Ouoroyolny dv Eywye où karà roúrovs ela, Drop I should acknowledge that I am 
an orator, but not after their style P. A. 11 b, bu&s viv d£oÜvres où Fumpayety, dddd 
tuvadcixety demanding that you should be, not their allies, but their partners in 
wrong-doing T.1. 39. 

d. When a compound negative with the infinitive repeats où used with the 
leading verb. Thus, (ò vóuos) oúk é@& ciiévai, ob dv 9 Ó Terekevrmkós, oUOeuíav 
yuvaixa the law does not permit any women to enter where the dead may be 
D. 43. 63. 

e. When oddels may be resolved into où and rìs, od going with the leading 
verb. Thus, oddevds (—oU rivos) &uapretv . . . Slxaids éorw there is nothing he 
deserves to miss Ant.4.a.6 (= he does not deserve to miss anything), 4&6 ¿yë 
Gv ópcouókare mapaüva. obdév I ask that you do not break any of the con- 
ditions to which you have sworn X.H.2.4.42 (=oùx dO. . . mrapaffjva: re). 
Cp. S. Ph. 88. 
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pn AND wy où WITH THE INFINITIVE 


REDUNDANT OR SYMPATHETIC NEGATIVE 
I. With the Infinitive depending on Verbs of Negative Meaning 


2739. Verbs and expressions of negative meaning, such as deny, 
refuse, hinder, forbid, avoid, often take the infinitive with a redundant 
pý to confirm the negative idea of the leading verb. 


With this compare: ‘‘ First he denied you had in him no right” (Shakesp., 
Com. of Er. 4.2. 7) ; and “ La pluie... empêche qu'on ne se promène ” (Racine); 
** Verbot ihnen Jesus, dass sie Niemand sagen sollten ? (St. Mark 9. 9). 

karapry wy dedpaxévar rade; dost thou deny that thou hast done this ? S. Ant. 
442, droxwdboas rods " EXNqvas u éhdetv to hinder the Greeks from coming X. A. 
6.4.24, khpixa mpoémepwer aùroîs .. . dwepobyra wh metv they sent a herald to for- 
bid them to sail T.1.29, edrAaBjoeo 0c wh woddGy évarrior Aéyew you will beware of 
speaking in public P. Eu. 304 a, dwécxovro wh émi rhv éxarépwv yv orparedoat 
they abstained from marching upon each other's territory 'T. 5. 25, 

2740. The redundant uý is used after appiréyo and ¿ud B+ dispute, 
avariWenar retract an opinion, àvrihéyo speak against, &mayopeóo and émevretv 
forbid, amat& doubt, &moyuyvócko abandon an intention, amroxpbrropar COn- 
ceal, àmoNóo acquit, &mocrepà deprive, &mocpébo divert, (moyeporovà and àmo- 
Vmbitopor vote against, àpvoðpar (and compounds, and &mapvós eim, &&apvós 
cipt) deny, Siapdxopar refuse, etpyo and égarobóv elu prevent, évavrioüpat oppose, 
edhaPodpar beware of, xo and dméxo prevent, &vréy o, dwéxopar, éméx o, kaméxo 
abstain from, «eNóo (and compounds) hinder, peraflovAeóopas alter one’s plans, 
perayiyvóko change one's mind, dkvov wapéxw make hesitate, pebyo (and com- 
pounds) escape, avoid, disclaim, $vX&rropav guard against, etc. 

2741, Also after the following verbs: daav86 forbid, &eóyopo deprecor, 
&moSoket resolve not, &mwpooSókmTós ely. do not expect, adarpotpar prevent, 
&díqg. acquit, SéSoixa and hoPodpar fear, épüke hinder, karabet lack, peradoxet 
por change one's mind, watw put an end to, piopar and ete save from, 
baextpéxo escape from, bptepar give up, etc. 


2742. When a verb of denying, refusing, hindering, forbidding, etc., 
is itself negatived, either directly or by appearing in a question 
expecting a negative answer, the infinitive has uj ot. Here both 
the introductory clause and the dependent clause have virtually an 
affirmative sense. 

ovdels mdrmor! üvretrev wh où kaXQs €xew adrovs (rods vóuovs) no one ever denied 
that they (the laws) were excellent D.24.24, riva ole drapyvicer bar ui] o9xl kal 
abroy érleracÓai rà Olkoua ; who, think you, will deny that he too understands what 
is just ? P. G. 461 c (=ovdels dwapyjcerar). But uh od is not used after oU $n, 
oàk €&, otk é6é\w (2692 a). 

_ a. ph ob with the infinitive here, and elsewhere, is used only when the intro- 
ductory word or words has an actual or a virtual negative. Since, in dpyodpar nh 
Tara Spaca I deny that I did this, uh confirms the negative idea in dprotpar, so 
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in oU ápvoUuac uh où Tabra 9p&ca. Ido not deny that I did this, ov after the strength- 
ening uý confirms the od prefixed to the leading verb. Cp. “Je ne nie pas que 
je ne sois infiniment flatté” (Voltaire). In the first sentence uý repeats the 
‘negative result’ of dproüua. (single sympathetic negative, untranslatable) ; in 
the second sentence ov is repeated with the infinitive to sum up the effect of oix 
dpvotpa: (double sympathetic negative ; both untranslatable). After verbs nega- 
tive in meaning (deny, etc.) uh and uh o? cannot be translated in modern English 
(see 2139). After verbs not negative in character but preceded by a negative, 
and after virtually negative expressions, wj or uh o? has a negative force (2145, 
2746). 

b. uh o? with the infinitive regularly indicates a certain pressure of interest on 
the part of the person involved. 


2743. After deny, speak against, doubt, ete., followed by és or drm, 
a redundant oJ is often inserted. Thus, ós uiv otk dnb} rar! écTív, 
oby eer’ àyriAéyew. that this is true you will not be able to deny D. 8.31. 

a. Here the ws clause is an internal accusative (accusative of content) after 
ávriNéyew. Originally the meaning seems to have been ‘you will not be able to 
deny in this way — this is not true? where o? is not redundant. 


2744. Summary of Constructions after Verbs of Hindering, etc. 


After verbs signifying (or suggesting) to hinder and the like, the infinitive 
admits the article +ó or ro? (the ablatival genitive, 1392). Hence we have a 
variety of constructions, which are here classed under formal types. The simple 
infinitive is more closely connected with the leading verb than the infinitive with 
TÒ wh Or TÒ u od, which often denotes the result (cp. dere u$) of the action of 
the leading verb and is either an accusative of respect or a simple object infini- 
tive. The genitive of the infinitive is very rare with cwAdw and its compounds. 

a. Some scholars regard the infinitive with the negative as an internal accusa- 
tive, not as a simple object infinitive ; and the infinitive without the negative as 
an external accusative. 

1. elpyer pe ph ypádew (the usual construction : examples 2739). 

2. elpyer pe ypddew (less common). Since the redundant uý is not obligatory, 
we have the simple infinitive as object (1989), as ef roüró ris elpyer Spay Ükvos if 
some scruple prevents us from doing this P. Soph. 242 a, dv 6avetv épptoduny whom 
* Isaved from death Y. Alc. 11, of GeGy ñus Opkot kcXbovet rodeulous civar àXNdjNots 
the oaths sworn in the name of the gods prevent our being enemies to each other 
X. 4.2. 5. 7, and so usually with keAóc (cp. 2144. 7). 

9. elpyee pe TÒ ph ypádev (rather common; ep. 1) : elpyov Tò wy... . kakovp- 
yetv they prevented them from doing damage 'T. 3.1, olol re fray karéxew TÓ wh 
9akpbew they were able to restrain their weeping P. Ph. 17 c. 

4. elpyet pe Tó yoddel (not uncommon ; op. 2) : érés xov ró eùbéws Tots’ A0gvalois 
émixeipetr they refrained from immediately attacking the Athenians T. 7. 33, 
éoriv Tis, Us ce Kwrboe Td Spay there is some one who will prevent thee from the 
deed S. Ph. 1241. 

Š. elpyet pe rod ph ypadev, with the ablatival genitive, 1592 (not so common 
as 3): was yàp doxds dbo &ybpas eer ToU wy xaraddva for each skin-bag will pre- 
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vent two men from sinking X.A.3.5.11. Other cases are: Hdt. 1. 86, T. 1. 76, 
X.C. 2.4.18, 2. 4. 22, 3.3.81, L 7.17, 12. 80, 15. 122, P. L. 687 c, 832 b, D. 23. 
149, 33.25. Observe that this idiom does not have the logical meaning ‘from 
not, which we should expect. Some write ró uý or uý alone. 

6. elpyer pe ro? ypád«v (not common, and very rare with kwAóe, as X. A. 1. 
6.2) : rod dé Sparerevecry Deo pots dwelpyouct; do they prevent their slaves from run- 
ning away by fetters? X. M.2.1.16, érésxoper rod Gaxpbew we desisted from weep- 
ing P.Ph.117 e (cp. 3). 

7. ob« etpye pe ypddev (not very common, but more often with où kwAów; 
ep. 2): o086 Quake bovat Totetv Sv av éeriGopis; nor will they prevent you from 
doing. what you desire ? P. Lys.201 e, ri koXóe. (= oddéy K.) kal rà &xpa july 
xehevery KÜpov mpokaraXaQetv ; what hinders our ordering Cyrus to take also the 
heights in advance for us? X. A. 1. 3. 10, rard tives ovk é£apvotvrat mpárrew Cer- 
tain people do not deny that they are doing these things Aes, 3. 250. 

8. oùk elpyer pe ph oó ypádev (the regular construction): oùx dugicByTd ph 
oUxl cé coóórepov Ñ ié I do not dispute that you are wiser than I P. Hipp. Minor 
369 d, oddé» düóvaro üvréxew u od xapi(eo0o. ho was not able to resist granting 
the favour X. C. 1.4. 2, rl éumoBóv (= odder éumoÓ v) ph oxi. . . $Bpitondyous dro- 
Gavetv; what hinders our being put to death ignominiously ? . X. A. 3. 1. 18, vt 
Sra uéXXeiw uh ob "yeyovíckew 7d cà»; why pray dost thou hesitate to declare the 
whole? A. Pr. 627. 

9. oók elpyer pe TO ph ypádev (since occasionally the sympathetic o? is not 
added ; ep. 8): xai pnut àp&cat kobk drapvotpa: Tò uh (Spaoar) I both assent that 
I did the deed and do not deny that I did it S. Ant. 448, tis .. . cod dredelpOn TÓ 
uÓ gor dxodovbety ; who failed to fallow you ? X. C. 5.1. 25. 

10. od« elpyer pe rd ph où ypádew (very common ; ep. 8): od« évavridcopar TÓ 
py où yeywrely wav T will not refuse to declare all A. Pr. 786, rò uév ob» uh odxt hõéa 
elvat rà 18a byos ovdels ¿udus Buret no argument disputes that sweet things are 
Sweet: P. Phil. 13 a. 

Very unusual constructions are 

` 11, oùk pye rd ypádeww (ovK dv dpvoluny rò Spav I will not refuse the deed 
S. Ph. 118). 

12. oi« elpyer ph ypadetv (ol! yudecBirnce uh oxe? neither did he deny that 
he had the money D.27. 15). 

13. ob elpye ToO ph od ypddey (once only: E. Hipp. 48, where rà ui où is 
read by some). š 


On the negative after dore, see 2759. 


IT. pù ov with the Infinitive depending on Negatived Verbs 


2745. Any infinitive that would take pý, takes uj od (with a 
negative force), if dependent on a negatived verb. Here ov is the 
sympathetie negative and is untranslatable. 

ovk à» molum» uù où Táð’ ékuafety capds I cannot consent not to learn this 
exactly as it is S. O. T. 1065. i 


2746. p} où with the infinitive thus often follows verbs and other 
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expressions formed by où (or e-privative) with a positive word and 
denoting what is impossible, improbable, wrong, senseless, and the 
like. 


ovdels olós r’ éoriv &ddws Aéywv wh où kara'yéXacTos eivai no one by speaking 
otherwise can avoid being ridiculous P. G. 509 a, drécxou Snricev ós où% doidy 
got Ov ph où BonOety Okatocóvg you promised to make the inquiry on the ground 
that it would not be right for you not to assist justice P. R. 427 e, rdw avbnrov 
You, eval coc wh où kal roÜro xapl{erOa I think it is utterly senseless for me 
not to grant you this favour also P. $. 218 c. 


2747. Such expressions are, e.g. ody óeiós T’ elul, oùx obv +) eorl, ody ixavds 
eim, ovx Zari, GOvvards elp, où Slxasdy sri, ody Soudy srta, où mposõoklā earl, 
dXoyóv dort, oók ávekróv écrit, dvoid éore, and many others. 


2748. Some expressions denoting repugnance to the moral sense involve a 
negative idea, and may have the same construction. Thus, dere raow alexdrny 
eivai ph où cverovddtev so that all were ashamed not (i.e. felt it was not right) 
to cobperate zealously X. A.2.3.11. So with alexpóv dort (= o) kaħóv ors), 
Servdy éore, 


2749. Instead of uh où we find also uj, TÒ uh, ToU uh, Tò wh oó (but not rob 
i od). 

a. ph (rarely; cp. 2744. 1): deyor dre... où Ovvüjsowro uh welbecbat Tots 
OnBatos they said that they could not help submitting to the Thebans X. H. 6. 
1.1, aloxpov . . . ylyvera: éué ye uh ë¿0éNeu it is disgraceful for me at least not to 
` be willing Y. G. 458 d. Í 

b. Tà ph (cp. 2744. 3) : čpn . . . ody olóv T’ eivac TÒ wh ürokretvat pe he said it 
was not possible not to condemn me to death P. A. 29 c. 

c. Tod ph (cp. 2744. 5)::4j dmoplà roi wh hovxdgew the inability to rest 
T. 2. 49. 

d. Tà ph od (cp. 2744. 10) : o? u£vrot Šmei0é ye Tò wh où peyaħorpäypwv . . . elvat 
he could not, however, persuade them that he was not a man who entertained 
grand designs X. H. 5. 2.36, äħoyov Tò wh où Téuvew Óx it is irrational not to 
make a two-fold division P. Soph. 219 e. 


pay ov WITH THE PARTICIPLE DEPENDING ON NEGATIVED 
VERBS 


2750. pù où, instead of uý, is sometimes found with the participle 
after expressions preceded by ov or involving a negative, and usually 
when such expressions denote impossibility or moral repugnance. 
pù od here denotes an exception, and has the force of except, unless 
(ep. € uý, 2346 a). 

odx dpa éeriv piħov TQ Pirodyre ovdev wh obk &vridiNoüv nothing then is beloved 
by a lover except it love in return P. Lys. 212 d, óveáNygros yàp ay eqv rolavde uh 
où xaroixttpwr edpay for I should prove hard of heart, did I not pity such a suppli- 
cation as this S.O. T.11 (8veáNyngros = oix oikripuev, pù où karotripaov = el. uh 
kaToukTipous). 

GREEK GRAM, — 40 
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p AND p ob WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE AND INDICATIVE 


2751. The use of pý and u où with the subjunctive is different 
from that with the infinitive. 

a. In doubtful assertions (1801-1802) expressing anxiety, suspicion, surmise, 
ph is used of that which may be true, u) o? of that which may not be true. 

b. After verbs of fear and caution, where means lest, wh o? means lest not, 
that not (2221, 2225). 


2752. uý and pi ou are used with the indicative in doubtful asser- 
tions (1772). In questions with pa où the od belongs to a single 
word (2651 d). 


On éras uh, Srws wh o? with the future, see 1920, 1921, 2203. 


REDUNDANT ov WITH Any, ETO. 


2753. Redundant où appears after the negative words rAqy, xupis, 
ékrós, dyev. except, without, and after wpiv (and paAXov 7 usually) pre- 
ceded by a negative, which may he involved in a question. 

viv è palverar (Q vats)... mAéovca mavraxóce TAHY oùx eis "AOHvaS but now it 
seems that the ship is sailing everywhere except to Athens D. 56.23, piv 5° obdér 
bpOds eldévar, TL cor TÀ éoy NOmouuéym yévorr’ äv; before thou knowest the facts, what 
can sorrow avail thee ? E. Hel. 322, eù 8^ tore bre od rept rv éudyv llwy paddor 
rinwphoere YIoAvkMéa Ñ oùx bmdp buy airdy but be assured that you will punish 
Polycles rather for your own good than for my private interests D. 50. 66. Cp. 
«j'irai vous voir avant que vous ne preniez aucune résolution," “le bon Dieu 
est cent fois meilleur qu'on ne le dit." . 


> q: 
ov gn) 
2754. oj uý, and the compounds of each, are used in emphatic neg- 
ative predictions and prohibitions. 


a. od pý marks strong personal interest on the part of the speaker. In its 
original use it may have belonged to colloquial speech and as such we find it in 
comedy ; but in tragedy it is often used in stately language. où uý is rare in the 
orators. 


2755. (I) In negative predictions to denote a strong denial. 

a. With the (first or second) aorist subjunctive, less often with the present 
subjunctive (1804). "Thus, jv vixjowyer, ob u TOTE butv IleXomovviatot ¿z Báwo 
és Thy x ópàv if we are victorious, the Peloponnesians will never invade your ter- 
vitory T. 4. 95, oddels uykért uelvy rv roreulwy not one of the enemy will stand 
his ground any longer X. A. 4. 8. 18, oŭrı uh @úynre you shall mot escape 
(a threat) E. Hec. 1039, où uh coe õóvwvrai dvréxew ol moħémoi your enemies will 
not be able to withstand you X. Hi. 11.15. 

b. With the future indicative (first and third person). Thus, of coc uh pebé- 
youal wore never will I follow thee S. El. 1052, ob wh duricerac KOpos eüpety Cyrus 
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` will not be able to find X. C. 8.1.5. In indirect discourse, the future optative 
or infinitive ; as €@écmiev . . . ws où uý more répoouev he prophesied that they never 
would destroy S.Ph.611, erev . . . ob uh more eô mpá£ew work he declared that 
the city would never prosper E. Phoen. 1590. 


2756. (II) In strong prohibitions (ep. 1919). 

a. With the future indicative (second person singular). Thus, o? uh karafj- 
ce. don’t come down Ax. Vesp. 397. 

b. With tbe aorist subjunctive rarely (1800 w.). Thus od u) Anpjogs don't 
talk twaddle Ar. Nub. 367. Many editors change the aorist subjunctive to the 
future indicative. f 


"2757. There are two cases in which où jj is not used in conjunc- 
tion, but where each negative has its own verb. 


a. A positive command in the future indicative (second person) may be 
joined by 4AXá or dé to a prohibition introduced by où u$. Thus, o? uh XaNájoets 
GAN’ akorovOjoes uot don't prattle but follow me Ar. Nub. 505, où wh õvopevhs 
ce Tots Pldois, maúcee 86 0Uuo0 do not be angry with thy friends, but cease thy 
wrath E.Med.1151. (In E. Bacch. 343 6é with the future is followed by pndé 
with the future.) In such sentences the force of où continues into the dAdd or 
óé clause. Such sentences are generally printed as questions. 

b. A positive command with o? and the future indicative (second person) may 
be followed by the future in a prohibition introduced by um8é or kai uh. Here 
the ciause with o? has the form of a question expecting the answer yes, while the 
‘whole sentence has the form of a question expecting the answer no. Thus, où 
cy! ávé£e: unde OecMav &pet ; wilt thou not keep silence and not win for thyself the 
reputation of cowardice ? (= keep silence and do not.get the reputation of being a 
coward) S. Aj. 75, oùxoĝv cadets aùròv kal ph àphoes; will you not call him and 
(will you not) send him away ? (— call him and don’t send him away) P.S. 
175 a. Here oó is to be taken also with the following clause. Some scholars 
make the question in the second clause independent of où. 


2758. The origin of the use of o£ mý is obscure and disputed. See Kviéala 
Zeitschrift für österreichische Gymnasien 1856, p. 755; Goodwin Moods and 
Lenses 889; Gildersleeve American Journal of Philology 3. 202, 23.137; Jebb 
on Sophocles Ajax 75 (appendix) ; Chambers Classical Review 10. 150, 11. 109; 
Wharton o.c; 10. 2398; Whitelaw o.c. 10. 239, 16. 277; Sonnenschein o.c. 16., 
165; Kühner-Gerth Grammatik der griechischen Sprache 2. $ 514. 8. 


NEGATIVES WITH ®oTe AND THE INFINITIVE 


2759. dere with the infinitive shows the following uses of the 
negatives. 

a. ph in ordinary result clauses including such as express an intended result; 
as way motoUciv ore Slenv ui) 0u06vac und? dmaXAáTTeoÓat Too ueylorov kako? they 
use every effort (so as) to avoid being punished and released from the great- 
est of evils P. G. 479 c. 

b. uh sympathetic, after verbs of hindering; as àmexóuevo. Gate wy épBáXNew 
refraining from attacking F. 1. 49 (ep. 2744.1). 
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N. — After verbs of hindering Gere is rarely used for dere uý (cp. 2744.2) ; 
as dore yap Thy aívroyuov mpòs Tops Tehdnvéas áQukéo0at 9 pd Tod Telxovs påpayë 
eloyye the ravine in front of the walls prevented them from reaching the short cut 
to the Pellenians X. H. 7.2. 18. Cp.P. Eu. 305 d. 

c. o), when the éore clause depends on a clause itself subordinate to a verb 
of saying or thinking (2209). 

d. pi où after a negatived verb of hindering (cp. 2744.8); as otre e$éas 
EvpuBiddns karéxew 6uyñcerae . . . Gore wh od 0uuokebacOfjvau Thy orpariny neither 
will Hurybiades be able to prevent the fleet from being scattered Hdt. 8.57. Also 
when the dore clause depends on a negatived verb (2745); as welooua: yap où 
Tocotroy ovdev Sore ui] où KahGs 0avetv for I will suffer nothing so much as not to 
die nobly S. Ant. 97. 

e. oi ph (cp. 2754 a); as ovrws érereOdunka ákoücat dore . . . ob uý cov To- 
Acepta I have conceived such a desire to hear that I shall not fall behind you 
P. Phae. 227 d. 


ACCUMULATION OF NEGATIVES 


2760. If in the same clause a simple negative (o) or pý) with a verb 
follows a negative, each of the two negatives keeps its own force 
if they belong to different words or expressions. If they belong to 
the same word or expression, they make an affirmative. 


où 51a TÓ wh ákovrl(ew ov £BaXov abróv it was not because they did not throw 
that they did not hit him Ant. 3.8.0, oU ro. pà Thv Añumrpa, Stvapar wh yedar by 
Demeter I am not able to help laughing Ar. Ran. 42, oddels oüx éracxé Te no one 
was not suffering something (i.e. everybody suffered) X.8.1.9 (ovdels doris où 
= everybody is commonly used for oddels oU), o08ë Tov Populwv’ éxetvos ody, òp nor 
does he not see Phormio (i.e. he sees him very well) D. 36.46, où’ et ris &Ados 
copes (écriw) o) QiXocoóet nor if there is any other man who is wise, does 
he love wisdom P. S. 204 a, ovdé ye 6 lël@ movnpds otk àv yévorro Synuoola xpnords 
nor can the man who ts base in private prove himself noble in a public capacity 
Aes. 3. 78. 


2761. If in the same clause one or more compound negatives fol- 
low anegative with the same verb, the compound negative simply 
confirms the first negative. 


ovdels adder revlg Space no one will do anything because of want Ar. Eccl. 
605, uh GopuBion undels let no one raise an uproar D.5.15, kal oŭre érébero ovdels 
ovdaudbev otre mpds THY "yéQupav ovdels Jabe and neither did any one make an 
attack from any quarter nor did any one come to the bridge X. A.2.4. 23, rovrous 
poPoduevor wíyrore ¿ceBës undév pnbé dvborov pyre moveo nre wíre Bovhevonre holding 
them (the gods) in fear never do or intend anything either impious or unholy 
K.C.8. 7.22. Sood... o£ mon .. . ne . . quidem, où why obdé (2768). odde 
ToAÀAo de, after a negative, means far from it. Cp. “no sonne, were he never 
so old of years, might not marry " (Ascham’s Scholemaster), * We may not, 
nor will we not suffer this’? (Marlowe). SN 

a. In od8% yàp o08€ the first negative belongs io the whole sentence, while the 
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second limits a particular part. Thus, 0052 yap obàë ro0ro évedcaro for he did 
not deceive me even in this X. C. 7.2.20 (ep. neque enim... ne. . quidem). 
Cp. E22, 682. So ovdé pév o08é B 7038, «551. 


2762. The negative of one clause is often repeated in the same 
or in another clause either for emphasis or because of lax structure. 

ös ok, rerh T@de eBovdevoas uópov, Spaca 765° Épyov oük rdys who did not, 
after you had planned his death, dare to do this deed A. Ag. 1634. The repe- 
tition is rhetorical when the negative is repeated directly, as o? opixpds, oUx, dyav 
00e not trifling, is this struggle, no in truth S. O. C. 587. 


SOME NEGATIVE PHRASES 


2763. ph öm, ody Stas, rarely ody Sti and ph Šmes, not to speak of, to say noth- 
ing of, not only, not only not, so far from (Lat. tantum aberat ut) are idiomatic 
phrases probably due to an (early, and later often unconscious) ellipsis of a verb 
of saying. Thus, où Aéyc (or ok épd) bras, uh erc (Aéye Or emys) ór« I do (will) 
not say that, let me not say that, do not say that. uh ör, etc. are often used 
where these verbal forms cannot be supplied by reason of the form of the sentence. 

a. oùx Stu (odx Sires, wh ört) . . . GAAG (kal) not only . .. but (also). 
Thus, ovx ör: pdvos ò Kpirov év hovylg Fv, QAA0 kai of poi aóroÜ not only was 
Orito in peace, but his friends also X. M.2.9.8, oluac av wh Sri ldidryy Tud, dda 
Tov uéyav Baohéa ebpety krh. J think that not merely any private person but the 
Great King would find, etc. P. A.40 d. 

b. oby Srrws (rarely oùx ör) or ph Ste. . . GAAG (kat) is shown by the con- 
text to mean not only not (so far from) . . . but (also). Thus, oóx Gros xápw 
abrots Exes, ANNE pioOdoas cavróv karà TovTwrit wodirever not only are you not 
grateful to them, but you let yourself out for hire as a public man to their preju- 
dice D.18. 131 ; uh ór. P. R. 581 e. 


€. odx Sts (rarely oóx ört) or ph Ste (ph Sas) . . . GAA’ o$86 (um8Ó or 
GANOd (ph) is shown by the context to mean not only not (so far from)... 


but not even. Thus, oox örws ris kowfü)s éXevÜeplas peréxouer, GW ob8ë Sovrelas 
perplas rvxetv HEWwOnwev not only do we not share in the general freedom, but 
we were not thought worthy of obtaining even a moderate servitude 1.14.5, 
voutfer.éauror wh bre Ihara eivai, ddd’ où’ éhevGepov he considers himself not 
only not a Plataean but not even a free man L. 23.19. 

N. When a negative precedes, the meaning may be not only . . . but not 
even; aS thy olk(àv . . . obdevl dv wy bre mpoika oins, AAN od? Edharrov ris aélas - 
aBdv you would offer your house to no one not only gratis, but not even 
for a lower price than it is worth X. M. 1.6.11. 

d. ph ör (less often ovx Saws) in the second of two balanced clauses, after 
an expressed or implied negative in the first clause, means much less (Lat. 
nedum) ; as ode rely, ph re dvarpetoPar Tods dvdpas Suvaroy Hy it was not possible 
even to sail, much less to rescue the man (i.e. to say nothing of rescuing) X. H. 
2.8.85. The preceding negative may be contained in a question or be otherwise 
implicit. Thus, doxe? cor Sd doy elvat ovre rax? pabety .-. . órwÜy Tpayua, wh Ore 
Tosobroy KT. ; does it appear to you to be easy to learn so quickly any subject what- 
ever, much less a subject of so great importance ? P. Crat. 427e; cp. D. 54. 17. 
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The rare o%x Sri in the second member means though (P. Pr. 336 d). 
e. pitt ye, in the orators instead of u 671, after a negative means much less, 
after a positive much more. Cp. D. 19. 137, 8.27. 


2764. où povov . . . GAAG Kai (negative ddr’ o00£) not only . . . but also 
(Lat. non solum . . . sed etiam). rat may be omitted: usually when the ¿XX 
clause either includes the first clause or is strongly contrasted with it. Thus, 
tuáriov huplesat où uóvov $aüXov, NAS ró abrÓ Üépovs Te kal xeu.Gvos YOu put on a 
cloak that is not merely wretched but is the same both summer and winter 
alike X. M. 1. 6.2 ; cp. D. 18.26. 


2765. à tt ph, dcov ph except, unless. à rı (sometimes written ör) wj, and 
dcov uh, doa uý are used, without any verb, to limit a preceding assertion 
(ep. ef u 2846 a). 

od yap Fv Kpy, 0 Ti wh pla ëv aùr Th dxpordrea for there was no spring, except 
one on the acropolis itself T. 4. 26, mel0ouca 86 ék rovTwy pèv ávaxcpetv, door ph 
dvayxn airots xphoGac philosophy persuading the soul to withdraw from them, 
except so far as she has to make use of them P. Ph. 83 a, ris "yfjs éxpdrouy doa uh 
mpotbvres moù èk TOY ÓmXcv they were masters of the country, so far as they could 
be without advancing far from their camp T.1.111 (öra kparetv éóbvavro). 


2766. póvov od (lit. only not), örov od (of time) almost, all but (Lat. tantum 
non). Thus, uóvov où Oeo mácOqv Iwas almost torn in pieces D. 5. 5, évéuige . . . 
Ücov oùk 109 Exe rhv wordy he thought that he already was all but in possession 
of the city X. H. 6. 2. 16. 


2767. od phv GAA, oó pévrov GANG nevertheless, notwithstanding, cp. Lat. 
uerum tamen ; the colloquial où yap àAAá has about the force of nay, for indeed, 
cp. Lat. non enim... sed. These elliptical phrases require a verb or some other 
word to be supplied from the context or general run of the thought; but they 
often resist strict analysis since the contrasted idea is too vague to be supplied. 
Thus, ó Zrzros . . . uixpod káketvov é£erpaxiiNurev ` où why (éerpaxyriev) Grd émé- 
uewev 6 Kpos the horse was within a little of throwing him also over its head ; (not 
that it did throw him however, but =) nevertheless Cyrus kept his seat X.C.1. 4. 8, 
dei uev oÜv of 0) tyuérepor mpdyovor kal Aakeðaruóviot Pidorinws T pós dddAjdous elxov, 
où phy (Scil. wept kaxGv) add mepl kaNXMa Tov .. . Epedoviknoay while our ancestors 
and the Lacedaemonians were continually jealous of each other (not indeed about 
base objects but =) nevertheless they were rivals about the noblest objects I. 4. 85, 
kal yap àv ddkeev ovr o "y! elvar &No'yov* où pévror (scil. äħoyóv éoriv) NM lows Eyer 
Twa oyou and in fact put thus it would seem to be unreasonable; (it is not how- 
ever unreasonable but =) nevertheless perhaps it has some sense P. Ph. 62 b, zh 
oxOnré w’, BEND’, où yap GAN’ Exw xaxGs don’t mock me, brother ; nay, for really 
Tam in a bad way Ar. Ran. 58 (lit. for it is not so but, i.e. it is not a case for 
mocking, but). In these phrases ¿AX seems to show traces of its original force 
of otherwise (2775). 

2768. où piv od8é nor (vet) again, not however that corresponds to the posi- 
tive où why (uévroc) dAdd. Thus, od uùv o066 BapBdpous elpnxe nor again has he 
spoken of barbarians T. 1. 3, où pav 085’ "AxiNeós no, nor even Achilles B 708, 
ov uhr oġôè dvaccOnrwg atrods keAeóm rods... fvuuáxovs huey éüv BXámTeiw not 
however that I bid you tamely permit them to injure our allies T. 1. 82. 
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PARTICLES 


2769. Under the head of particles are included sentence adverbs 
(1094) and conjunctions. Many sentence adverbs remained such, 
some sank to mere enclitics, others became pure conjunctions, while 
still others fluctuated in function, being now adverbial, now con- 
junctional, as ko even and and, ot8é not even and nor, yáp in fact and 
for, mpiv sooner and until or before. 


2770. Conjunctions are either coórdinating or subordinating. The 
coérdinating conjunctions with their several varieties are given in 
2163. The subordinating conjunctions are 


Causal: dre, dudrt, Sudzep, ered, ewesdy, dre, ómóre, ós (2240). 
Comparative: ós, do7ep, xabdrep, dros, 7, dan, rep (2463; cp. 2481). 
Concessive: koi ei (kei), kat bv (kay), ei Kai, éav Kai (2369), 
Conditional: ei, éav, jv, àv (2283). 
Consecutive: dere, ds (2250). 
Declarative: dri, dudri, odvexa, SPotvera, às (2518). 
Final: iva, rws, as, uj, ete. (2193; cp. 2209, 2221). 
Local: of, ómov, of, dot, &vÜa, dev, óróðev, Ñ, din, etc (2498). 
Temporal: dre, ómóre, qvixa, éret, éreidy, Ós, expt, dove, ews, mpiv, eto. 
(2383). 
Some conjunctions belong to more than one class. 


2771. Greek has an extraordinary number of sentence adverbs (or particles 
in the narrow sense) having a logical or emotional (rhetorical) value. Either 
alone or in combination these sentence adverbs give a distinctness to the 
relations between ideas which is foreign to other languages, and often resist 
translation by separate words, which in English are frequently over emphatic 
and cumbersome in comparison to the light and delicate nature of the Greek 
originals (e.g. dpa, yé, rot). The force of such words is frequently best rendered 
by pause, stress, or alterations of pitch. ‘To catch the subtle and elusive mean- 
ing of these often apparently insignificant elements of speech challenges the 
utmost vigilance and skill of the student. 


2772. The particles show different degrees of independence as regards their 
position. Many are completely independent and may occupy any place in the 
Sentence; some may occur only at the beginning ( prepositive particles, as áráp) ; 
others find their place only after one or more words at the beginning ( postposi- 
tive particles, as áp, 8€) ; and some are attached closely to a preceding word or 
even form compounds with that word wherever it may occur (yé, Té). 


2773. Some verbal forms have virtually become particles, e.g. dye used with 
the second person plural, óogs used of several persons, parenthetic opar, ÓfNov 
Bri, eù 015° Ori, eð to’ ór. (2585). 

2774. As regards their meaning, particles may be arranged in classes, e.g. 
adversative, affirmative, usseverative, concessive, contirmative, conjunctive, infer- 
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ential, intensive, interrogative, limitative, negative, etc. These classes cannot 
always be sharply distinguished : some particles fall under two or more classes. 
Many particles, which serve to set forth the logical relation between clauses, had 
originally only an intensive or confirmatory force that was confined to their own 
clause. The following sections deal only with the commoner uses of the most 
noteworthy particles. 


GANG 

2775. &AMá, a strongly adversative conjunction (stronger than 82), 
connects sentences and clauses, and corresponds pretty closely to 
but; at times dAMá need not or cannot be translated (2781 b) In 
form (but with changed accent) éAAd was originally the same word 
as the accusative neuter plural dra other things used adverbially = 
on the other hand. éddd marks opposition, contrast, protest, dif- 
ference, objection, or limitation; and is thus used both where 
one notion entirely excludes another and where two notions are not 
mutually exclusive. dAA4 is often freely repeated in successive 
clauses. 


2776. The Antecedent Statement is Negative. —In its simplest use ¿AX 
introduces a positive statement after a negative clause. Thus, od« dvdpds ópkot 
mía Tis, AN Epxav ¿yp his oath is not the warrant of a man, but the man is war- 
vant of his oath A. fr. 204, ob yàp kpavyt aNd ovy) Qs ávvorüv . . . mporfjcav for 
they came on, not with shouts, but with as little noise as possible X. A. 1.8. 11. 

a. After a question implying a negative answer or a question to be refuted 
adhd may have the force of (nay) rather, on the contrary. Thus, rl de? oc iéva 
(063. GANG EAdous méuyyoy what's the need of your going? Nay rather send oth- 
ers X. A.4,6. 19. Here dd)? où (uý) has the force of and not rather (2781 b); 
as zí def éuBaNety Mbyor wept robrov, &AN oUxl mpoeurezy Bre ovra moses; why is it 
necessary to propose a discussion about this and not rather announce that you 
will have it so? X.C. 2.2.19. 

2777. After a negative clause, or a question implying a negative answer, 
àAM, or more commonly the colloquial dd)’ #, may mean except, the combination 
being equivalent either to ddd or to $. In the preceding clause a form of &AXos 
or repos is often expressed. Thus, érawe . . . viv obris GAN’ éyó no one smote him 
except myself S. O. T. 1331, oddev é6€dovres émowety GAN’ d) ròv mhoôrov wishing to 
praise nothing except wealth P.R. 330c (here àAX if is detached from obér), 
Tiva Ahoy Éxovat Nóyov BonBoÜvres ¿uol GX’ d) Tov ópÜby KTr.; what other reason 
have they for supporting me except the true reason, etc. ? P. A. 34 b. 

a. Distinguish the use of 4A’ 4f except (= €i #4) in Tò yotv onuetoy Erepov pal- 
verat, Gd’ 9 où KabopS the device at any rate appears different, unless I can’t see 
Ar. Eq. 953. 

2778. o): add’ d nothing but is also used elliptically, apparently by an 
original suppression of a form of moi or yCyvogac ; in effect, however, the phrase 
has acquired a purely adverbial sense (merely). Thus, šeó0dpueña . . . $m? avdpdy 
obdév GAN? 3) pevaxifery duvapevwr we have been ruined by men who are able (to do) 
nothing except deceive (i.e. able merely to deceive) I. 8. 30. 
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a. With the above use compare o$8v &AXo ġ nothing else than, used without, 
and with, ellipse; as oi pips Urmets obddv ado } pópiot elow &vOperrot your ten 
thousand horse are nothing more (else) than ten thousand men X. A. 3.2.18, 
obdév &XXo d) wordy Thy éavroð dwbdecrwy Exacros doing nothing else than each 
abandoning his own city T.2.16. So also ovdév d\do... 4 D. 8.27. Cp. &AXo. 
obSéy Ñ, as in &AXo oddér À èx ys évavuáxovr they did nothing else than conduct 
(= they practically conducted) a sea-fight from the land T. 4.14. Cp. 946, 2659. 


2779. The origin of ¿XD # is disputed, some scholars regarding dA’ as ddd 
(originally &\da, 2775), while others derive àAX' directly from dAdo, which is 
thought to have lost its force and consequently its accent. In some passages the 
Mss. do not distinguish between dXX? and AN ; and d\n’ # and ¿Xo F differ only 
slightly in meaning. In some of the above cases dXX has an adjectival force, in 
some it hovers between an adjective and a conjunction, and in others it clearly 
has become a conjunction. 


2780. After a comparative (u&XXov, rò rdéor) in a negative clause dÀAAd has 
the force of as. Thus, kal Zoriv 6 wédenos odx Srhwy TÒ mÀéoy GA Bardens and 
war is not so much (lit. more) a matter of arms as (but rather) of money T. 1. 
83. Here the clause with ddd is more emphatic than if # had been used, Cp. 
“ there needed no more but to advance one step? : Steele. a 


2781. The Antecedent Statement is Affirmative. — ¿XAXd is sometimes found 
after an affirmative statement. 

a. The antecedent clause often has a concessive force, and frequently takes 
.uév (2900). Thus, rà pèr xab’ #u&s Éuorye Soxe? xa) Qs Éyeiw* &AAÀ rà madyia Ade? 
ue the part where we are seems to me to be well disposed, but the wings cause me 
uneasiness X.C. 7.1. 10. 

b. dd’ od (uý) after an affirmative statement often has the force of and not, 
and not rather, instead of (sometimes with a touch of irony). Thus, éxei@ev ddd’? 
ob évOdvde hpráoðy she was carried off from there and not (or simply not) from 
here P. Phae. 229 d, ¿uot dpylfovrat add’ ox adrois they are angry with me instead 
of (or and not rather with) themselves P. A. 28c. In such cases xal o? (uh) would 
not repudiate the opposition. 


2782. &XXá in Apodosis.— After a concession or a condition expressed or 
implied, the apodosis may be emphatically introduced by GAAG, GAA... ve, 
GAN’ oóv ye still, yet, at least. "hus, el «Gua. 0o0Xov, ddd’ ó vols. ¿Xeúñepos if the 
body is enslaved, the mind at least is free A. fr. 854, eL 8° év mâs: robrous Arr@ueda, 
&AX& ró yé rov Tip kpeirrov kapmoÜ srw but if we should be baffled in all these 
points, still, as they say, fire is stronger than the fruit of the field X. A.2. 5. 19. 
So also in clauses other than conditional; as 4AN’ émei... marépa róvÓ? égàv otk 
dvérhar’,... Gd’ eve... olkripure but since ye did not bear with my father, 
pity me at least S. O. C. 241. 


2783. &XXá attached to Single Words. — ddd, attached to a single word in 
an adverbial sense, may stand in the interior of the sentence (not in Hom.). 
Thus, &AXAà viv now at least, as in rl 887) av AAG viv o’ čr’ det) éyó; how 
pray, can I serve thee even now? S. Ant. 552. So with yé, as éav otv dda vOv y’ 
Er... . edjonte if therefore you still desire even now D.8.88 (and often in D.). 
Here 4X4 viv implies ei u mpórepoy. addd sometimes apparently implies ef uý 
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Ti ÉXXo Or el uh Gros, ete,, as Ady’ ¿XA0 rotro say this at least (say but this) S. 
El, 415. 


2784. dddAd opposing Whole Sentences. — ddd well, well but, nay but, how- 
ever is often used, especially at the beginning of a speech, in opposition either to 
something said (or supposed to be meant) by another, or to a latent feeling in the 
mind of the writer or speaker himself. Thus, àAAà mpórov uév punocOjoouar. . . 
à redevraiov kar? euod eire well, I will first allude to the charge against me which 
he mentioned last X. H. 2.3.35, d\X’ Gere èv Kipos (fv: del 06 reredevTnKev 
kr. well, I would that Cyrus were alive; but since he is dead, ete. X. A. 2. 1. 4. 
Often of remonstrance or protest, as àAX' dujyavoy nay, itis impossible E. El. 
529. ¿ANA is also especially common when a previous train of thought or remark 
is impatiently interrupted, as d\Ad rara uév ri de? Aéyew; but what is the need 
of recounting this? S. Ph. 11. Similarly in 

a. Replies (often in quick, abrupt, or decisive answers) : #pero 0 re el TÒ avv- 
nua’ 68° ümekptvaro* Leds cwrhp kal vikg* ó 66 KÜpos áxobcàs AANA Séxopal re, £j, 
kal ToÜro čëorw he asked what the watchword was; and he replied: ‘‘ Zeus the 
saviour and Victory ;" and Cyrus, on hearing this, said, t Well, I accept it and 
so let tt be” X. A. 1.8. 17. 

b. Assent, with an adversative sense implied (cp. oh, well): QAM) eb doxe?, 
xwpGpuev well, if it pleases thee, let us be going S. Ph. 646. 

c. Appeals, exhortations, proposals, and commands: 4A)’ touev but let us go 
P. Pr. 811 a, ddd’ uol mel0ou kai uh dd\dAws mole. nay, take my advice and don't 
refuse: P. Cr.45 a. The tone here is often impatient. 

d. Wishes and imprecations: ¿XA eóruxolms well, my blessings on thee ! S. O. 
T. 1478. 

e. Questions, to mark surprise: môs elas; ddd’ $ kal codds AEAnOas Gv; what 
dost thou mean ? can tt really be that thou art subtle too and without my knowing 
it? E. Alc. 58. 


2785. ¿AXX is often used when a speaker introduces a supposed objection 
(either in his own name or in that of his opponent), and immediately answers 
it; as GANG vij róv Ala ékety' àv tows cb'roi mpós raUra krÀ. but, by Zeus, he might 
perhaps say in reply to this, etc. D.20.3. àXAá may here put the supposed 
objection and also give the answer. Thus, +í yap kal Bovħópevoi uereméuarec0" àv 
aùroùs év robrq TQ Katp@ ; érl Thy elpjrgy ; GAN bwipxev masu * GAN? érl ròv móNe- 
uov; ĠAN abrol wepl rijs eipzjvgs éBovdeterGe for with what possible desire would you 
have been sending them at that juncture? With a view to peace? Why (but) 
peace was open to all. With a view to war? Why (but) you were yourselves 
deliberating about peace 1.18.24. Cp. French mais introducing a reply to a 
question. 

a. So in rapid dialogue objections may take the form of questions, in which 
each ddd after the first may be rendered by or. Cp. 2654. 


2786. &AXá with other Particles. — For example: 
AAAA yap 2816 ; on od yàp GAAG, see 2767. 
GAG... ye but at any rate. 


AANG yé rot (rol ye) yet at least, yet be sure. 
GAAG Sý well then. 
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GOAN 7; why how ? can it really he that? what, can it be true? Here ¿XX marks 
surprise, while # asks the question. 

GAAG pévror nay, but; well, however; yet truly. On od pévrot GAAG, see 2767. 

GANG wv nay, but; but then; but surely. Often to introduce an objection, to 
reject an alternative, often merely to introduce a new idea or to resume an 
interrupted thought. On od phy dAAa, see 2767. 

GAN’ Opes but still. Often without a verb, to introduce the reply to an objection. 

GAN’ o$8é is sometimes used elliptically, as in úrèp . . . Gv ofros driyyeche mpòs buds 
AAN o08é uikpóv nay, there is not even ever so little (not only not a great deal 
but not even a little) concerning which he reported to you D. 19.37. àXN 
o5: pèv Sý is often used to reject an alternative. 

GAN’ oiv (ye) but then, well then, well at any rate; stronger than 3° od». 


» 
üpa 


2787. äpa (Epic dpa and enclitic do before a consonant, fd usually 
aiter monosyllables; all postpositive), a connective, confirmatory, 
and inferential particle marking the immediate connection and 
succession of events and thoughts; the natural, direct, and expected 
consequence of a previous statement of the existing situation, or of 
the realization of experience of some sort; and agreement of various 
kinds, as between assertion and reality, cause and result, premise 
and conclusion, explanation and what was to be explained. 

a. dpa marks a consequence drawn from the connection of thought, and 
expresses impression or feeling; the stronger ov marks a consequence drawn 
from facts (a positive conclusion). i 


2788. The etymology of dpa, and hence its original meaning, is obscure. 
Some derive it from the root dp, seen in dp-ap-loxw fit, join, &pr. just; and 
thus regard the proper sense as fittingly, aecordingly. Others think the earliest 
meaning was truly, forsooth and connect dpa with a lost adj. dpis, surviving in 
dpt-oros, dpl-yvwros. On this interpretation dea would originally assert the truth 
of its own clause. -épa is found also in dpa and yáp. 


2789. dpa is used in Homer much more freely than in Attic, and often so as 
to defy exact translation. In general dpa in Epic marks immediate connection 
and succession, a natural consequence of something already said or done; gives 
an explanation of an antecedent statement; or is used in recapitulations and 
transitions. Thus, aóràp émet ó) dryepÜev . . . , BH È? tuer eis dyopyy but when they 
were collected, then he started to go to the assembly B 9, às £a, of ©’ dpa mávres 
axhy éyévovro cvm thus he spake, and all accordingly became hushed in silence 
H 92, otrov 8é ope Éveue Mecatduos, dv pa ovBdrns adrds ékr)caro and Mesaulius 
distributed food to them, a slave whom (and this was the reason for his so doing) 
the swineherd had acquired £ 449, òs dp’ épadvycer kal dd ëo rótov ZOynKer thus then 
he spake and put the bow from him $163. So also in the later language ; as 
épwrhons 66 ab’roy rijs untpds . . . üdmekpivaro dpa ó Kipos on his mother’s question- 
ing him Cyrus naturally replied X. C. 1. 8. 2. 


2790. In Attic, and in part also in Homer, dpa marks an inference (conse- 
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quently, so then, therefore, it seems, after all, of course, ete.). Thus, rey aire 
dri Baoireds où paxetrar éka T)juepv* KÜpos 0" enev’ obk Apa eri payetrac, el èv 
rabras où paxelra: Tals Tjuépous the seer said to him that the king would not fight 
within ten days. And Cyrus answered: “ Well then if he does not fight within 
that time he will not fight at all X. A. 1. 7. 18, ovdels rorot émcOvpet, AAG xpyorot 
morod..., Távres yap pa T&v dyabdy ériBipodow no one desires drink merely, 
but good drink, since of course everybody desires good things P. R. 438 a. 

2791. dpa is often used of direct logical conclusions in conducting an argu- 
ment (especially in Plato) ; as + ob» qepl pox fs éyouer; ópürov $ dópürov clvai; 
oUx ópüróv. didés Epa; vai. ópoiórepov dpa Pixh cwparbs dori T@ (Sc TÒ 86 7G 
ópürQ what then do we say about the soul? That it ts visible or invisible? Not 
visible. Then it is invisible? Yes. Consequently soul has a closer resemblance 
to the invisible than the body, and the latter to the visible P. Ph. 19b. 


2792. In the argument ex contrario set forth in clauses with u£rv and óé, dpa, 
usually meaning in sooth, is commonly placed with the second clause (P. Ph, 
80 d, R. 445 b), occasionally with the first (P. Cr. 46 d, L.840b), or with both 
(P. Ph. 97 a, R. 600 c). 


2793. In direct questions dpa adds liveliness, while at the same time it marks 
connection or consequence. So ris dpa who then? ws dpa how then? In ques- 
tions of anxiety dpa marks increase of feeling. Thus, r( w dpa riw dddxers; why 
then, why dost thou destroy me ? S. Ant. 1285. 


2794. dpa occurs in questions in which the admissibility of one opinion is 
inferred from the rejection of another. Thus, eimé pou, ¥py, @ Ceoddry, Éo 71 cor 
áypós; oÚk Éuovy', pn. AAN Epa oixla mposóõovs xovea; ‘tell me,’ said he, * The- 
odote, have you an estate ?? ‘ Not I indeed, said she. ‘ But perhaps then you 
havea house that brings in an income ?? X. M.3. 2 4. Such questions are often 
ironical (P. A. 25 a). 


2795. dpa is often used to indicate new perception, or surprise genuine or 
affected ; as when the truth is just realized after a previous erroneous opinion 
and one finds oneself undeceived either agreeably or disagreeably. So, espe- 
cially with the imperfect of eivai dpa means after all, it seems, why then, so 
then, sure pumas See 1902. 


2796. cl dpa, div dpa if really, if after all, if indeed, are commonly used of 
that which is improbable or undesirable; e| (av) ph äpa unless perhaps (nisi 
forte, nisi vero) is often ironical. Thus, ei dpa "yéyyovev œs otro. ÉNeyov if indeed 
it did take place as they said D. 56. 28, kal why el kal ToÓr? pa det w’ elrety and yet 
if I must after all say this too 18. 317, wodddns rots ' A8valois mapýveu, Ay dpa 
more karà yay Biars.. . . Tats vavol mpós &ravras dvOloracOas he often counselled 
the Athenians, if after all they should ever be hard pressed on the land side, to 
Jight the world with their fleet T.1.93, môs av obv ó rowbros åvhp duapbelpar Tods 
véovs ; el uh dpa h ris &pertjs éripéreca Stapbopd éorivy how then could such a man 
corrupt the young ? unless perchance the study of virtue is corruption X.M.1. 2. 8. 


2797. ef (éav) dpa is common after cxorS, etc. See 2672. 


2798. dpa is often used, especially with òs, to introduce the statement of 
others which, in the view of the speaker, is (usually) to be rejected. Thus, dxovw 
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aùròv ¿pety ws dp’ yò mávrwy Gy korwyopQ kowwròs yéyova I hear that he is going to 
say that I forsooth (or if you please) have been a partner in all that I denounced 
D. 19. 202. 


2799. Attic has, in bimembral clauses, ere &pa . .. etre or eire. . . etre Spa, 
as cir! ddy6és eir? dp’ ody udrnv whether truly or after all, it may be, falsely S. Ph. 
345. Hom. has also a similar use with otre... otre, and #... 3 Hom. has 


&p& .. . dpa (V 887). 
Lol 
dpa 
2800. dpa, a confirmative particle from ? + dpa, is used in lyric and 
dramatic poetry in the sense of dpa. dpa is postpositive, except in 
New Comedy. 
ody apa Toŭpyov, obk éuàv kexdjoerat tt shall then be called thy work, not mine 
S. Aj. 1868. Often with ris, as rls dp’ éuod yévou äv EPATEpos; who then could 


be more wretched than I am? Trag. fr.280. On interrogative dpa, see 2650, 
2651. Epic 4 pa is both confirmatory and interrogative. 


åTáp 
2801. åráp (prepositive; Hom. also avráp from aðre + äp) usually 
poetical, but found in Xenophon and Plato, is an adversative con- 
junetion commonly used.to introduce a strong or surprising contrast 
- (but, but yet, however) ; sometimes to introduce a slight contrast (and, 
and then), but one stronger than that marked by óé drdp is common 
as a correlative to uéy. It is often found in. lively questions to intro- 
duce an objection; in rapid transitions; and sometimes it serves to 
introduce the apodosis of a conditional sentence. drdp was largely . 
displaced by the stronger dAd. 


5 
Qv 


2802, að (postpositive), an adversative particle meaning on the 
other hand, on the contrary (properly again). In Hom. it serves as 
a correlative to ué or 7? rot, and to introduce the apodosis of condi- 
tional or relative clauses. 

ab is often used with personal pronouns, as àAAà od aĝ.. . Aéye but do you in 
turn tell us X.8.3.5; and is often added to 8é, as of “EXAnves émjjeav . . . ol © ab 
BdpBapo: ook édéxovro the Greeks came on, but the barbarians on their part did 
not wait to receive them X.A.1.10.11. Connected in meaning are the deriva- 
tives abre (poetic) and as. 


yap 
2803. yáp (postpositive) im fact, indeed, and for, a confirmatory 
adverb and a causal conjunction. As a conjunction, yap usually 
stands after the first word in its clause; as an adverb, its position 1s 
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freer. yáp is especially common in sentences which offer a reason 
for, or an explanation of, a preceding or following statement. It 
may be used in successive clauses. 

a. yáp is from yé + áp (= dpa), yé originally giving prominence either to the 
word it followed or to the whole clause, while dpa marked this prominence as 
due to something previously expressed or latent in the context. ‘The compound 
yáp originally emphasized a thought either as the result of existing circum- 
stances or as a patent and well known fact. In most uses of the word, however, 
the force of its component parts cannot be distinguished ; nor is it clear in many 
cases whether áp is a conjunction or an adverb marking assurance. 


2804. Adverbial yáp appears in questions, answers, and wishes; and in 
many other cases where recourse is had to,conscious or unconscious ellipse by 
those scholars who hold that ydp is always a conjunction. Ellipse is sometimes 
natural and easy, but often clumsy and artificial. Though we find in parallel 
use both incomplete and complete clauses with ydp, it is improbable that the. 
Greeks were conscious of the need of any supplement to explain the thought. 
In many uses yáp has become formulaic, serving only to show the natural agree- 
ment with the existing situation. 


2805. In questions, yáp asks for confirmation of a preceding statement, or 
expresses assent or dissent; asks whether an act before mentioned was not rea- 
sonable ; asks a question prompted by some form of emotion ; and serves to indi- 
cate transition, etc. : 
a. In questions ydp often marks surprise or indignation, and may frequently 
be translated by what, why, then, really, surely. Thus, rauri Méyeis ob a TpaTwyóv 
mrwxods dv; eyo yap eim TTwexós ; do you, beggar that you are, address your gen- 
eral thus? what! I a beggar? Ax. Ach. 502, 4 tj yap &vfp; is the man really 
alive ? S. El. 1221, ole. yap co paxetoOar. .. róv ddepdy; do you really think that 
your brother is going to fight? X. A. 1.7.9. So ris yap; who then, why who ? 
b. Brief interrogative formulae asking for confirmation of a preceding state- 
ment are: i 
Ti yap; what then, how then, how else? ri yáp also serves as a formula of transi- 
tion (now, well then, now what . . ., furthermore). 

"| Yap; is it not so ? surely this is so? (cp. m'est ce pas). Often of surprise. 

ot yáp; is it not so? often in indignant questions; when not standing alone, 
why not ? 

mâs yap; mó8cv yap; imply that something is impossible (often of surprise). 
Cp. rôs yàp oğ; in negative rhetorical questions. 

2806. In answers yép marks assent, assurance, sometimes dissent. Thus, 
Secvdv ye roùmloayua Tob voojuaTos.  Oewóüy yap ovdé ómrór dread indeed is the bur- 
den of the disease. Aye dread indeed and beyond all words S. Ph. 755, éuoroyets 
odv epi éuà Gdixos "yeyevtjo0at; $ yap dvdyxn do you then confess that you have 
proved yourself unjust toward me? In truth I must indeed X. A. 1.0. 8, und? ai 
unrépes rà Wadia exdeuatotvrwy ... uh yap, £y nor let mothers frighten their 
children. No indeed, said he P.R.381e, dys ráð’ ofr; & uh Hpovd yap où dxAO 
rAévyery dost thou then consent to this? No, for I am not wont to utter words I do 
not mean S. O. T. 1520. 
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a. dp is common in brief answers, as after où, dei, Zouxe, eikós, Kéyw, wuoddyy- 
rat. So in the rhetorical questions môs ydp; mâs yap oğ; used as answers. 


2807. In wishes: el yap... év rovrw ei would that it depended on that 
P. Pr. 310 d, xakós yap é£óXoto oh that you might perish wretchedly E. Cyc. 261. 
Here yáp marks the agreement of the wish with the existing situation. 


2808. Explanatory (or prefatory) yáp has the force of now, namely, that is, 
for example; but usually is not to be translated, and especially when the pre- 
ceding sentence contains a verb of saying, showing, etc. It usually introduces, 
as an explanation, the details of that which was promised in an incomplete or 
general statement ; sometimes, without any such statement, it introduces a new 
fact, Whether this ydp is an adverb or a conjunction is uncertain. Thus, doxe? 
rolvuy uot xapiéorepoy elyat poy oyiv déyev. $y "yáp wore krh. I think it will be 
more interesting to tell you a myth. Once upon a time there was, etc. P. Pr. 
820 c, ovre yàp ckometre look at it in this light 19.94 (at the beginning of a 
new point in the discussion). 


2809. Explanatory yáp often introduces a clause in apposition to a preceding 
demonstrative, to such expressions as rexuypior é or paprúpiov é now the proof 
is this, 9 Nov 6€ (éerwv) it is clear, rò 96 uéywrov but, what is of the greatest 
importance, or to relative clauses (995). Thus, ós 5° ére u&ANov. Ouppis, cal róðe 
kaüTavóncov* ol pev yap (explaining vó8e) moréuot moNb uéy &árrovés elsi viv Ñ mpiv 
ArrnOjvat Op’ Suv and that you may be still more encouraged, consider this fact 
too. The ememy (namely) are much fewer now than they were before they were 
beaten by us X. C. 5.2.30, évvońswpev 56 kal THde, às morr) Arlis ¿seru drya0v 
avré elvai. — Óvoty yap 0ürepóv oriy TÒ reÜvávai kr. let us consider the matter also in 
this way and we shall see that there is abundant reason to hope that it is a good: 
now death.must be one of two things, etc. P. A. 40 c, uapróptov Oé Andou yap 
xabaipouerns Kr. and this is a proof of it : now when. Delos was being purified, 
etc. T. 1. 8, à 8e mávruv cxerku raros ods yap óuohoytaauev dy Tovnpordrous elvat 
Tay Torr Ov, ToUTovs ricrorarous PUAaKas Tryobuc0a THs moNirelas va but the most 
abominable of all is this: we consider the most trustworthy guardians of the 
State to be those men whom we should agree were the worst citizens I. 8. 58. 


2810. Causal ydp is a conjunction : for (nam, enim). Itservesto introduce a 
cause of, or a reason for, an action before mentioned ; to justify a preceding utter- 
ance; to confirm the truth of a previous statement. Causal yáp often refers to 
a thought implied in what has preceded. Thus, Aekréa å yeyvdoxw: čuTepos yap 
(causal) elm kal rhs x ópüs rOv IIaóXayórov kal ris 0vvápeos. exer yàp (explana- 
tory) á&udórepa, kal media kéddora kal dpy bymoAórara I must tell what I know, 
for I am acquainted with the country of the Paphlagonians and its resources ; 
now the country has very fertile plains and very lofty mountains X. A. 5.0. 6, 
lod, Sbarnve * roUro yap o’ Exw uóvov mpoceuretv alas, ill-fated one! for by this name 
alone can I address thee S. O. T. 1071, émierevóugy 86 bxd TQ Aaxedayorlwr* où 
yàp äv pe €reumrov máu wpds ùuâs but I was trusted by the Lacedaemonians ; for 
(other wise, i.e. el uh émlerevov) they would not have sent me back to you P. A. 80e. 

2811. Anticipatory yáp states the cause, justifies the utterance, or gives the 


explanation, of something set forth in the main clause which follows. ‘The main 
clause usually contains an inferential word, a demonstrative pointing backward, 
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or xal, é, ddAd; or stands without a connective. Anticipatory ydp may often 
be rendered by since, but is often omitted in translation, ‘Thus, £r: rolvvv &xod- 
care kal råðe. él delay yap baQy éxmopevoovral tives. olpat viv BéNrwror elvat KTN. 
listen therefore to this proposal also. Some of you will be going out to plunder. 
Now it is my opinion that it is best, ete. X. A. 5.1. 8, écedOady 86 ri» raxlorny, 
hv yap ol wats eis uoÜvos . . ., ToÜrov éxréure. and when he had come in straight- 
way, he sent out his son, for he had one only son Hdt. 1. 119, ó $iAou où yap +° 
tüuev Umm ópos oj0 Gry ds... ¿XAG Ppatdpeda krh. friends, since we do not 
know where is the place of darkness nor of the dawn, let us consider, etc. x 190, ó 
plrrare, crovdal yap elaí cor uóve, uérpuoov eiphvns Tl pot my dear fellow, since 
you alone have got a truce, measure me out a bit of peace Ar. Ach. 102. 

a. In this construction yáp may be an adverb, not a conjunction. Cases of 
explanatory yáp (2808) and of parenthetical ydp (2812), especially after voca- 
tives, may fall under 2811. 


2812. The clause with «áp since is often inserted parenthetically in the 
clause which it is intended to explain; as 6 06 (kpivovor yàp Bop kal où 3d) otk 
£n Siayryvadckery Thy Bohv morépà pwel(wv but, since they decide by shouts and not 
by ballot, he said he could not decide which side shouted the louder T. 1.87. 


2813. xal yap has in general two distinct meanings according ‘as yáp is an 
adverb or a conjunction. As Kal yáp has become a formula, it is often uncertain 
which of the two words is the adverb, which the conjunction. 


2814. (I) kal ydp and in fact, and indeed, kal being a conjunction, and yáp 
an adverb. Here the clause in which xai yáp stands is added as a new and im- 
portant thought ; where ydp alone would state the reason or the explanation with 
less ‘independence and with slighter emphasis. The negative is ovSé yáp. Thus 
Kipos 8) ópQv rods “EAnvas vikQvras TÒ kað’ abroUs . . . émepeheîro 8 Te more. 
Baorreds. kal yàp höet adrdy bre uécov Éxov Tod IlepaikoÜ otparedparos on seeing 
the Greeks victorious over the troops opposed to them, Cyrus watched to see what 
the king would do; and in fact he knew that he commanded the centre of the 
Persian force X. A.1.8. 21 (cp. 1.1.6, 2.5.5, 2.6.2). So often in affirmative 
responses: j oók dyarjoes ToUTwy Trv'yxávov; eyo wey yap àv dyar@ny. Kal yap 
&yó, pn or will you not be content if you obtain this ? For my part I shall be. 
And so shall I, he said P. R.413 b. 

a, kal yàp kal and even is xal yap and in fact reénforced by kal. Thus, xal 
yàp kal ddea éfalvero abrots and in fact it looked to them as if there was perfect 
safety in so doing T.4.108. The negative is oùōè yap ovdé (2938). 


2815. (II) kai yap for even, for also. Here xaí is an adverb affecting a 
single word, several words, or the whole sentence, and ydp is a conjunction, 
The négative is oùôè ydp. Thus, xal yap oðro for these too P. A. 22 C, xal yap 
Hounpévos ovynoóueo0a. for even wronged as Iam I'll keep silent E. Med. 814, kal 
yàp pbvos hyorr’ adv SbvacGae relðeiw for, though quite unaided, he would think 
that he was able to persuade X. M. 1.2.11. 

a. kal yap... kal for both. . and: here xal is T with a second 
kal; as kal yap byinkpoveie ol rà e ópara ev Éxovres kal le xóovet for those who keep 
their bodies in good condition are both healthy and strong X. M. 3. 19. 4. 
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2816. àAXà yáp occurs both in conjunction and separated by one or several 
words, which are generally emphatic. 


2817. First Form (often but since, since however): here there are two 
predicates. In prose separation is the rule. Thus, àAA', o? yap freie, 000i 7d 
$üpos but since he could not persuade her, he gave her the mantle Hat. 9. 109, 
AAN’ tows yap kal Ador rabrà evOdpobvra:,.. . uh dvapévwper Gddous Ep’ djuüs éA0ety 
«tr. since however others too perhaps entertain the same opinion, let us not wait 
for others to come to us, etc. X. A. 3. 1.24. In poetry the words are generally not 
separated. Thus, àAA& yàp Kpéovra detoow róvóc .. . mpds Dóuovs oTelxovra, 
mavow Tos... "yóovs since however I see Creon yonder coming to the palace, I 
will cease my lamentations E. Phoen. 1307. Here the clause coórdinated by the 
conjunction yép is parenthetical and gives, by anticipation, the reason for the 
add clause. Cp. dd’ ¿ref e 137, and Shakesp. Sonnet-54 : ** but, for their virtue 
only is their show, They live unwoo'd." — The first form is found chiefly in 
Homer, Pindar, Herodotus, and in the drama. 


2818. Second Form (usually but indeed, but in fact, but the truth is, but be 
that as it may). Here there is a single predicate. Thus, «al ody ws áripá(wv 
Aéyo ... GANG yap égol ToUTwy. . . oddéy péreote and I do not speak in disparage- 
ment; but the truth is I have nothing to do with these matters P. A. 19 c, adda 
yuyvdoxw yap... öre KTN. but indeed I know that, etc. X. C. 2. 1.18, adr’ eicopó 
yap Tóvõe . . . TlvAddny Spduy oTelxovra but indeed I see Pylades yonder coming 
at full speed E. Or. 725, ¿NM où yàp čari Tanay) kpémrew but indeed it is impos- 
sible to hide what lies open S. O. C. 158. 

a. Inthis use yáp may have preserved, or regained, its primitive adverbial 
(confirmatory) force. Many scholars, however, claim that there was a conscious 
or unconscious ellipse, after àÀA&, of an idea pertinent to the situation ; and thus 
regard this form as logically equivalent to the form in which ydp is a causal con- 
junction. In actual use àAAà yáp was clearly a formula used without any con- 
Sciousness of an omitted idea. 


2819. ddd yáp has a great variety of uses, most of which may be classed.as 
follows : 

a. In statements of direct opposition: xal rafrd oe moXXo0 Set NeAnOévar, Adda 
yàp oiua: Š pri odk Epyoba mov, roÜro roris and you are far from forgetting this, 
but in fact I think you are doing that which you just denied you were doing P. 
Charm. 166 c. 

N. This use is post-Homeric, rare in the drama, common in the orators and 

,Plato. It is especially frequent in putting and setting aside an objection sup- 
posed to be raised by an opponent (hypophora). Cp. b. 

b. In real and assumed objections (ep. a£ enim): kai àAq09 ye Zreyor, à 
Zókpares. lows. dAAà yap, ó EdvOvppwr, kal AAG WOAAG phs eivar.dora yes, and I 
said what was true, Socrates. Perhaps, but in fact, Euthyphron, you say that 
many other things too are holy P. Euth. 6 d, adra yap, phoe: Tu, où pddioy det 
AavOdvery kakóv Üvra yes, but some one will say that it is not easy always to con- 
ceal the fact that one is wicked P. R. 365 c. 

c. In transitions. — (1) At the close of the discussion of an argument, where 
the force of ddd is like that of axd yet or emphatic bui. Thus, àÀÀà ydp, & 
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Bovr}, Taira uév évOdde oùk of’ ö rı Set Aéyew but, Senators, I do not know why 
I should discuss these matters here L.7.42, adda yap 907 ópà dmedvar but it is 
already time to depart P. A. 42 a. 

(2) To restrain the expression of emotion; as dXX &va£ yap ior’ éubs, cry 
but no, I am silent for he is my king E. El. 1245. 

(3) When the approaeh of a new actor is announced. Cp. 2817, 2818. 


2820. Other Combinations. — yàp apa for sure enough. 

yàp 84 for of course, for indeed, for you must know, as pauèv yap ôń for of 
course we say so. 

yap 84 «ov for I presume, for doubtless. 

yap o)v often of frank assent, as où yàp ob» certainly not, déyw yap oÜy cer- 
tainly, I do say so; less often to explain (for certainly); kal yap ofy (not very 
common) is stronger than «al yap. 

yap wou for I suppose. 

yap Tor for surely, for mark you; sometimes kal yap To. 


yé 
2821. yé (postpositive and enclitic) is an intensive and restrictive 
particle with the force of at least, at any rate, even, certainly, indeed ; 
but often to be rendered by intonation. yé may indicate assent, con- 
cession, banter, scorn, deprecation, irony, etc. yé emphasizes single 
words or whole phrases or clauses. 


a. Single words. So often with pronouns, as @ywye I at least (excluding oth- 
ers), éué ye cp. mi-ch, 8 ye even he (Hom.), obrós ye, and with a repeated pro- 
noun (S. Ph.117). Other words, as à rı BoóXe ye whatever you like Ar. Ran. 3, 
met ye obx VrepBaroluch’ àv robs moNeulovs in numbers at least we should not 
surpass the enemy X. C.2. 1.8. 

b. With phrases or clauses. Thus, os uh m &riuov, ToU 0eo0 ye poa TáTT)?Y, ovrws 
adh ue that he may not thus send me away in dishonour — who am the suppliant 
of the god S. O. C. 1278, áv6pdrmrovs rivvoOov, öris y’ émlopkov ópóco y ye who punish 
men who swear falsely T 279. 


2822. yé may be used twice in the same sentence. Thus, émet y’ dpxobvé 
ikavà rois ye a óópociv. since indeed that which suffices their wants is enough for 
the wise E. Phoen. 545. Cp. Hdt. 1. 187, Ar. Vesp. 1507. 


2823. yé stands between article and noun, as of y’ &p0pemot (after a preposi- 
tion, as £v ye rQ $avepQ) ; between noun and adjective, or after the adjective, as 
åvýp ye coQós, or üvijp copes ye; after a possessive pronoun, as ¿uds ye Ouuós ; alter 
pév, 56, Té, as Ore 5é ye X00989 A€yw. When yé influences a whole clause it stands 
as near as possible to the introductory conjunction; as e ye, apd ye. 


2824. yé in contrasts and alternatives ; as od 3° où Aéyeis ye (aloxpd), Spas 0€ 
pe thou dost not indeed say, but do shameful things to me E. And, 289, #roe xptga 
ye 4 Gavepüs either secretly or openly T.6. 34, 4 copol $ rimor 3) "yépovrés ye or wise 
or held in honour aye or old P. Hipp. M. 301 a (here yé indicates a change in an 
alternative series; cp. ore . . . ore . . obdé ye and kal. . . "ye 2829). 
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2825. yé in replies and comments (yes, well). Thus, ore? mapewaÜ0etv; ócov 
Y, vat, ráxısTa does it seem best to you that I should give way ? Aye, my lord, 
and with all speed S. Ant. 1102. Here xal... ye is commoti, as kal oúóéy ye 
árómes yes, and no wonder P. Th. 142 b. 


2826. ös ye (rarely su ye) has a causal force, much like qui quidem, 
quippe qui. Thus, (roma \éyes . . . ds ye xededers pè vedrepov övra Kabnyeio bar 
you are talking absurdly in bidding me who am the younger take precedence 
X. M. 2.3.15. So with other relatives, as olos, 9cos, cep. 


2827. yé sometimes marks an ellipse (S. Ph. 1409). When the verb of the 
apodosis is omitted, the protasis often has yé (so usually in Aristophanes, e.g. 
Nub. 267). 


2828. When yé is followed by other particles, it belongs with the empha- 
sized word, and the other particles retain their original force; as roís ye uévroi 
ayadous yet the brave at least X. A. 1. 0. 14. So ye 5%, ye uév 54, yé roi (often 
used like yodv in giving a reason for a belief), yé ro. 94. With the imperative, 
yé is rare except when it is followed by another particle, as spa ye mhv 
S. 0. C. 587. . 


2829. After other Particles. — For example : 

$é ye: here yé usually does not emphasize óé but either a single word or the 
whole clause ; as jjutv 8é ye olun srávra mowréa but we at least, in my opinion, 
should adopt every means X. .A.3.1.85. è... ye is often used when two 
things are compared, in order to show that one is more important than the 
other. 

kai... ye sometimes means yes, and and sometimes yé emphasizes the interven- 
ing word. Thus, xodddv ye daiua yes, and no wonder S.O. T. 1132, kal orlBouv 
ye oddels krúros and of footsteps there is no sound S. Ph. 29. «al. . . ye often 

, emphasizes one item in a series, and especially the last item. Here kal... 

yé mpos (kal mpós ye) and besides is common. Cp. P. G. 450 d, 469 b. 

pév ye lends force to a contrast (P. S. 180 d) ; sometimes it has the force of that 
ts to say, for example (T. 6. 86). 
Frequent combinations are GA’ ov... ye, pévrou... ye, pv... ye, ookov 


. Ye. 
yotv 

2830. «oiv (postpositive; first in Aeschylus) is a restrictive par- 
ticle from yé + oóv. Its meaning varies according to the prominence 
of the yé or otv; often certainly, at any rate (at all events, at least). -yobv 
commonly confirms a previous general assertion by giving a special 
instance of its truth (the special instance may be a seeming excep- 
tion). -yoty is thus used in bringing forward a reason, which, while 
not absolutely conclusive, is the most probable explanation of a 
previous statement. 

Eri yao otro kakiovés clou TOY ùp Hudy Tyrrquévov: Epevyor yotr mpds ékelvovs 
karaNuróvres duas for they ave even more cowardly than those who were beaten by 
us, At any rate they deserted us and sought refuge with them X. A. 8. 2. 11. 
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2831. yov may emphasize a pronoun ; as mpós *yoüv éuod S. Aj. 527, rà yov 
cá S. El. 1499. 


2832. In answers yo» means well, at least; yes certainly; as eiküs "yov 
X. C. 5. 3. 14. 


2833.. yodr finds the proof of an assertion in one of several possible facts or 
occurrences ; vyáp gives the reason in general, but gives no particular instance ; 
3 otv has an adversative force: ‘be that as it may, yet at any rate.’ 


8é 


2834. 8¿(postpositive) was originally an adverb with a force not 
unlike that of on the other hand, on the contrary; later it became a 
conjunction commonly represented by but or and, which are, however, 
mere makeshifts of translation. 8é serves to mark that something is 
different from what precedes, but only to offset it, not to exclude or 
contradict it; it denotes only a slight contrast, and is therefore 
weaker than éAAd, but stronger than kai. — 8£ is adversative and copu- 
lative; but the two uses are not always clearly to be distinguished. 


2835. Adversative 5é often marks a silent contrast, as at the beginning of 
speeches (éy dé ovre *yeyrósko X. A.4. 6. 10); in questions which imply opposi- 
tion to something just said (S. O. C. 57); in answers (S. O. T. 379); in objections 
of corrections (S. Ant. 517) ; in rà dé, rà 8é on the contrary, whereas really, 
where a true opinion is opposed to a false one; similarly in vOv õé but in fact, but 
as the case stands. When à£ is balanced by ué» (2904) it is antithetical rather 
than adversative. 

a. àé after a pronoun following a vocative produces a pause; as Niófà cé ô’ 
¿yeye véuw 0cóv ah Niobe, thee I regard as divine S. El. 150. 

b. àé instead of àAA4 is rare except in the poets and Thucydides. Thus, 
mpopnvions ye ToÜro umŠeyi rodpyoy, kpupi 86 ke00e make known this plan to no 
one, but hide it in secret S. Ant. 85, od« ¿ml kakQ, ëm) édevOepadce: 06 r Sy ` ENNA roy 
mapedprvda I have come, not to harm, but to liberate, the Greeks T. 4. 86. 
Sometimes od uév precedes when àé is used like àAAd (T. 1. 50). 

c. But not is ¿NN où or où uévroi not où 8é, in order to avoid confusion with 
ovdé nor, not even. But oó and dé may be separated, as od BovAouévov Ó6 . . . 
mporxwpety but since they did not wish to surrender X. H. 1.6. 18. 


2836. Copulative 5€ marks transition, and is the ordinary particle used in 
connecting successive clauses or sentences which add something new or differ- 
ent, but not opposed, to what precedes, and are not joined by other particles.' 
such as ydp or ov. 

Copulative à£ is' common in marking continuation, especially when something 
subordinate isadded. Thus, when a new phase of a narrative is developed (X. A. 
1.2. 7-8); where attention is called to a new point or person (as in +f ë) &eruw;) ; 
when an interrupted speech or narrative is resumed (X. C. 1. 6.41, S. Tr. 281); 
where a second relationship is added (pij7np Bacrdéws, BaclXew 8° ¿uñ the mother 
of the King, and my Queen A. Pers. 151, "Hióva . . . Mevdalwy åroixlāv, wore pia? 
08 otcar he seized Eion, a colony of Mende, and which had been hostile T. 4. T); 
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when àé has a force like that of yáp (X.C. 6.3.16); and in xal . . . 0€ and 
also (Epic xai 8€), 2801. 


2837. Apodotic 8é — The beginning of the principal clause (apodosis) of 
conditional and concessive sentences is often marked by é Apodotic 834 is 
found also in the principal clause of causal, temporal, comparative, and relative 
sentences ; and regularly gives greater emphasis to the main clause, which is thus 
distinctly set off against the subordinate clause. Apodotic àé is very common in 
Homer and Herodotus, not rare in Attic poetry, but infrequent in Attic prose, 
where it is used especially after an emphatic personal or demonstrative pronoun 
or when a participle represents the antecedent clause. Thus, etos 6 ra00" Spyarve 

o, ABe 8! Abhy while he was revolving these things, then came Athene A 
198, el ob» &yó ph *yvyvóo ko pire rà bora phre rà Slkara, ipets 0e Gubd£eré pe accord- 
ingly if I have no knowledge either of what is holy or what is just, do you then 
instruct me X. H. 4. 1. 33, ¿mel rolvuy où Stvapai ce weidey ui] éxletvai, ov 06 de 
moígcov since therefore I am not able to persuade you not to expose ti, do you 
then do as follows Hdt. 1.112, éxd@evdov . . . Gomep of brdirar ovrw è kal oi 
meAraeral as the hoplites so also the peltasts sleep X. C. 8. 5. 12, érecdy 06 dgixd- 
Mevor xT ékpárqoav . . ., palvovrar 0 odd? éyra00% råoy TH Oviáue. xpnodpevos 
but when on their arrival they had conquered in battle, not even then did they 
appear to have made use of their entire force 'T. 1. 11, kal more övros mdyou . . . 
otros 5 ¿p rovros é£jeu and once when there was a frost he went out in the midst 
of this P. S. 220 b. 

à. Apodotic dé often resumes a àé in the subordinate clause and carries on the 
opposition expressed by that clause; as el 8é BoíAes0e . . . ékXebáuevou Ómow àv — 
Boúħnoðe karacxetv . . ., wAota 0? piv rapecriv but if you wish to select some 
place wherever you please and take possession of it, you have ships at command 
X. A. 5.0.20, à 8 alox$vqv $uiv @épe. . . ., rabra 06 xara xópà» éve: but the 
terms which cause us shame, these remain in force I. 4. 1176. 

b. The use of apodotic 94 should not be regarded as a survival of original 
cobrdination. 


2838. 8é without pév. — A clause with ôé often has no correlative particle in 
the clause with which it is contrasted. Here ué» is not used because the opposi- 
tion in the first clause was too weak, or because the speaker did not intend to 
announce a following contrast or did not think he was going to use a contrasted 
óéclause. Sometimes the entire first clause may have to be supplied in thought 
from the general connection or from what has gone before, 6é without ué» in 
such cases is common in poetry, but not rare in prose, even in brief antitheses, 
as & mávres det yAlyovrar Adve, á£les 5” oddels eDregy Sedbynrar exploits which 
everybody continually desires to recount, but which no one has been able to set 
forth adequately D.6.11. See also 2835. i 

a. When a relative construction passes over into a construction with a per- 
sonal or demonstrative pronoun, the relative clause usually has no uév. Cp. 
Soph. Aj. 457, quoted in 2517. 

b. ol é, when opposed to a larger number of persons or things, is often used 
without ol uér, as TpoeXqAvO6res érl xiXór, of 8 érl Edda having gone for fodder, 
and some for fuel X. C. 6.3.9. 
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2839. 8 with other Particles. — For example: 


8 &pa, which sometimes follows pév. 

8 af and Spws Sé mark stronger opposition than 8¿ alone. 

$š $ñ but then, but now, well but is often used in passing to a new point. In 
Aristophanes this collocation is used almost always in questions. 


oi 

2840. $4 (postpositive except in Hom. 8} yáp and poetic 87 róre) 
marks something as immediately present and clear to the mind, and 
gives greater precision, positiveness, and exactness. It sets forth 
what is obvious, acknowledged, and natural, and often corresponds 
to voilà. $y is used with single words (especially adjectives, adverbs, 
pronouns, and conjunctions) or, as a sentence adverb, with whole 
clauses. 8% usually stands after the word it emphasizes, though it 
may be separated from it by one or more other words. 


2841. $ñ of what is Obvious and Natural. — Thus, tere 54 you know of 
course, de? òh it is manifestly necessary. So obx otros Exe; Zxet öh is not this so? 
Of course it is P. A.27 c, viv & ópáre 54 but now you certainly see X. C. 3.2. 12, 
Ifapócar:s èv 54 h wire briipxe TQ Kipw Parysatis, his mother, naturally sup- 
ported Cyrus X. À.1. 1. 4. 


2842. Ironical 84. — Thus, Zwxpdrns ó copds 54 Socrates the wise forsooth 
P. A.27a; often ds 84, as ws 34 oF uo rópavvos ' Apyyelev čan that you forsooth 
should be the lord and master of the Argives! A. Ag. 1633. 


‘2843. Intensive 64 emphasizes, and makes definite, adjectives, adverbs, 
pronouns, and other words. Thus, &mavres òh absolutely all, xpdériorot 57) the 
very best, uóvos 54 quite alone, tyor 64 very few; ovre 5:5 just so, Gomep Oi 
exactly as, moXXákis 64 very often, dra 54 quite plain, viv 559, just now, now at 
once; éxetvos 64 this (and no other), ôs 64 who indeed. With indefinite pro- 
nouns 67 increases the indefiniteness (339 e) ; as doris 54 whoever at ait. With 
Other words: ei 54 if indeed, où 54 no indeed, tva 54 that in truth. 

a. With imperatives and in questions 64 adds urgency; as dxove 54 pray 
listen! cL 9:5; why, pray? 


` 2844. 84 may introduce emphatically the conclusion of a temporal sentence 
or of a narrative on passing to a new topic; as évrai@a 5%, róre 54 then indeed, 
then and not till then, then it was that. Cp. X. A.1. 10.1. 


2845. Temporal $5 often, especially with «ai, approximates in meaning to 
jòn already. Thus, ó 8é Oavóv keó8e: káro 89 yis but he is dead and already is 
hidden beneath the earth S. O. T. 967, ómóre . . . Onpdqs kai 89 Əúo ğuépäs when 
you have hunted (already) for two days X. C.2. 4.17, xal 5) A€yo oor well I will 
tell thee (without further ado) S. Ant. 245. So also in rédos 54, viv ý. — Of 
succession, 67 means next. — Poetic Satre (ù adre) means now again. 

2846. Consecutive and Resumptive 84 is used to set forth an inference, 
draw a conclusion, denote a consequence, and mark a transition (uév 93 . .. 
904). Here 6% is a sentence adverb: accordingly, then, of course, clearly, you 
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see, I say. Thus, £Xeyov rc karíbowrv vixrwp roddd mvpà paivovra. eddxer 01) rois 
orparyyots otk ácaMés eivat Scacknrody they said that they had seen many fires 
visible in the night ; accordingly it seemed to the generals to be unsafe to encamp 
apart X. À.4.4. 10, PepavdrAas uép 09 ovrws elev: dvicravro 06 kal &dot moroi 
Pheraulas then spake thus ; and many others also rose to speak X. C. 2.3.16. 


2847. xai 94: (a) Introduces a climax, as xal ó? rò uéywrov and above all, 
what is ihe main thing P. A.41 b. (b) In replies = well; as BAéyov kárc * kal 89 
Brérw look down! Well, Iam looking Ar. Av.175. This is akin to the tem- 
poral use. (c) In assumptions = suppose (1771). On xai 6% kal see 2890. 


Sal, 8fj8ev, 8ñqrou, $ñTo, 


2848. ai is used in colloquial Attic after interrogative words to express 
wonder, indignation, etc. Thus, rl dal; ms dal; what then ? how so ? 


2849. S70ev truly, forsooth, is commonly used of apparent or pretended 
truth, and mostly with an ironical tone. Thus, éxepréunoas 590ev ws maid’ Üvra 
ue thou hast mocked me forsooth as though I were a child A. Pr. 986. 


2850. $ñmTov probably, I presume, I should hope, doubtless, you will admit, 
is stronger than mo perhaps, I suppose. à%mou often has a touch of irony or 
doubt in stating a case that would seem to be certain; as fore ôńmov ü0ev ios 
&áviexec you know, I presume, where the sun rises X. A. 5. 1. 6. In questions 
dhrov expects the answer yes. où mou certainly not and is it not so? (with 
irony). 

2851. Sĝra assuredly, really, in truth, is rare outside of Attic. It occurs: 
(a) In answers, often when a word is repeated with assent; as yyvdoxel” ùueîs 
hres 200" #9' 4 yuvh; yeyvóckouev ra do you know who this woman is? Yes 
indeed we do Ar. Thesm. 606; où 3$ra surely not, in strong or indignant denial. 
(b) In questions, to mark an inference or consequence, as môs òĝra; how in 
truth? rl dra; what then? kal ôĝra éróNgas; and didst thou really dare ? S. 
Ant. 449. (c) In wishes and deprecations (stronger than 6%), as oxére fra 
only look P. G. 452 b, uh 057a, Oop, wf, od y’ Epydoy rade no indeed, my heart, 
do not this deed E. Med. 1056. 


y. 
ELTE 


2852. «re (from ei -+ ré), a disjunctive particle, generally doubled: 
elre . . . ere whether . . . or (2675), if. . . or (siue . . . siue), giv- 
ing equal value to each supposition. 


a. With the subjunctive we find éåv re (4v re, dv re). Hom. has dre . .. 
etre, but not 4» ve . . . djv re, with the subjunctive. In the same sense Hom. 
has)... # and #re . . . #re with the subjunctive. 


2853. There are various forms of etre clauses : 

a. Both efre clauses may have the same finite verb in common, which verb 
is used only once; as etre BoóXea8e rodepety huîv ere Piro. elva« whether you wish 
to wage war upon us or to be our friends X. C. 5.2.13. 
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b. Each etre clause has its own verb and its own main clause ; as éxédeveéd ce, 
elre wdvras aitiG, kpivavra cè abrov xphoOat 8 re àv Bodhy, eire Eva Tid $ OVO... 
aired, rovrous dito. mapa xetv cot éavrobs els plac the army requests that, if you 
accuse all, you pass sentence on them and treat them as you may think best ; or, 
if you accuse one or two, they think it right that these men should surrender 
themselves to you for judgment X. A.6. 6. 20. 

€. One main clause refers to both eire clauses ; as ó &yafós dvip . . . eddaluwy 
éorl . . . dav Te uévyas kal io xUpós, éáv T€ optKpds Kai dobevs 7 the good man is 
happy whether he is large and strong or small and weak P. L. 660 e. 

d. Neither e/re clause has a verb, which is to be supplied from the main 
clause; as Aéyovres, eir! ¿Am0ës elr’ dp’ ody párny (ÉXeyov) saying, whether truly 
or after all, it may be, falsely S. Ph. 845. 

e. One ere clause has its own verb, while the other gets its verb from the 
main clause (rare) ; as égol od . . . pain . . . xpnopmdeiv, eire wap’? EvGdgppovos 
émlrvous yevouevos (xpnommdets), ere kal Gdn Tis pora madar oe evodca &XeNfe: 
you seem to me to utter prophecies, whether you were inspired by Euthyphron or 
whether some other muse has long been present in you without your knowing it 
P. Crat. 428 c. 


2854. Variations : etre... 4 (common) : etre Avo(às jj rus &NA)os more ëypayev 
$ ypdwe «rd. whether Died or anybody else whoever wrote or will write, etc. 
P.Phae.277d. 4. . . etre: only in poetry (S. Aj. 175). etre . . . el 8€: when 
the second member is more important (P. L. 952c). Onel... etre see 2075 d. 
On &re for elre . . . eire see 2675 b, N. 2. 


2855. «re may be strengthened by dpa, 5%, kal, or otv. ob» is usually placed 
after the first e/re; like xal, it may stand after the second also. When xat 
stands only after the second ere, its clause is weaker than the first (D. 18. 57). 


a 

2856. Disjunctive á (Epic 34) or (wel, aut); and repeated: 7... 7 
either . . . or (uel . . . uel, aut . . . aut) to connect the two mem- 
bers more closely. 


dya6» 4 kakóv good or bad X. A.1.9.11, 5 re $ oddév little « or nothing P. A. 
17b. # with the subjunctive is often used when a speaker corrects himself ; 
as voy 9 ad tplros ROE Tobey arp, 3) pópov circ ; and now, again, the third has 
come, the deliverer — or shall I call it a deed of death ? A. Ch.1074. On # in 
questions, see 2657, 2675. 


2857. Between ascending numbers # has the force of Eng. to, as ê» & 7) 
émrrà hucpas in six to seven days X. C.5.3.28. 


2858. iro. may be used instead of the first # when the first member, as is 
commonly the case, contains the more probable choice. In English the order is 
often inverted. Thus, iro: kMéovca raidds 3) TÓxm Tapa she comes either by 
chance or because she has heard about her son S. Ant. 1182. #ro, may be fol- 
lowed by # several times. iro. . . yeis more emphatic, as fro xpipa Ye ù 
$avepGs either secretly or openly T.6.34. 


2859. ij often indicates that a given result will follow in case the action of 
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the previous clause is not realized: or eise (cp. ei òè uq, 2946 d). Thus, mes 
. buets pè éraivécere, enol pehfoer> 1) unkéri pe Küpov voulgere tt shall be my 
concern that you commend me; or else my name ts no longer-Cyrus X. A. 1. 4. 16. 


2860. 4 often does not introduce an alternative to à previous question, but 
substitutes instead another question which is more specific and intended to antici- 
pate the answer to the first (or rather, or precisely). Thus, Aéye huîv môs pe PIs 
Siagpbelpery rods veorépovs ; À ÓjXov SY ore... Oeods Jddoxew uh voultey obs d) mores 
voplver; tell us how you mean that I corrupt the young? Or rather clearly you 
mean that (I corrupt them) by teaching them not to acknowledge the gods which 
the State acknowledges ? P. A. 26 b. 

2861. # often introduces an argument ex contrario (D. 31. 14). 


2862. 7 kaí is often used where # would suffice (cp. 2888 a) ; as ?) £évos Ñ xal 
Tis wodirns either an alien or a citizen if you will (or as well) D. 20. 123. 


2863. Comparative 4 than is used to mark difference. It stands 
after comparatives where the genitive or a preposition (1069 ff.) is 
not used, and after words indicating difference or diversity or having 
a comparative force, e.g., dAAos Or érepos other, dAAws otherwise, Qádo- 
pos different, duapépey to be different, évavríos contrary, durAdouos twice 
as much, mpiv sooner. 


adda 1) Tà "yevóueva things different from what occurred X. C. 9. 1. 9, &XXo odder 
3) êk "yf)js évavuáxovr T. 4. 14 (2778 a), rH borepala Set ue &moÜvijokar Ñ Ñ àv EOy 7d 
mÀotov I must die the day after (that on which) the ship arrives P. Cr. 44 a (here 
# or $ might be omitted), r&vavría . . . $) rods kóvas mow0c« differently from the 
way they treat dogs X. A. 5. 8.24, Tk fuso» ctrov 1j mpóc6ev half as much corn 
as before X. H. 6.3. 21. 

a. After ri or a negative, 7 may be used without dros, as rl rowdy $ eduxor- 
pevos; doing what else except feasting ? P. Cr. 52 e, eire undéva mapya Ñ Tods 
plovs he said that they should let no one pass except his friends X. C. 7. 5. 41. 

b. Often after verbs of willing, choosing, etc. ; as 0ávarov uer! éXev0epias aipov- 
pevor $ Blov perà dovdeias preferring death with freedom rather than life with 
servitude L. 2.62. Here we might have u&AXov #, which is usually not separated, 
and especially when 4&XXov belongs to the whole sentence. 

c. If two clauses connected by # have the same verb it may be omitted in the 
clause following jj ; as É£rpürres àANotov $ of woddol (sTpárrovav) you behaved difer- 
ently from the rest P. A. 20 c. š 

d. On 4 dare (às), or ij alone, than so as to, see 2264. 


> 


T 
2864. Asseverative ñ (prepositive) in truth, in sooth, verily, upon my 
honour, etc. ; as 4 kaAós Aéyes P.G. 44T c 
2865. $ is usually associated with other particles. 
ñ yáp when used alone in dialogue = is it not so? Cp. n'est ce pas, nicht 


wahr? Elsewhere it often has the force of am I to understand that asked 
with surprise. Thus, $ yàp voeîs Odrrew of, ámóppyro» wide; what, dost 
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thou in truth intend to bury him, when it is forbidden to the citizens ? S. 
Ant. 44. 

4 Sh expresses lively surprise. 

1| kaí is found in animated questions. Here xat goes closely with $. 

4 why (Hom. $ uév, $ wav) prefaces strong asseverations, threats, and oaths, in 
direct and indirect discourse. Thus, 7 why éyo ëma0óy re TowÜrov in truth this 
was my experience P. A. 22 a, duripe 8eoüs ... $ why phre pe Eevooüvra KkedeDoat 
áQeXés0a« Tov võpa phre drow ipa pndéva T swear by the gods upon my hon- 
our neither did Xenophon nor any one else among you bid me rescue the man 
X. A. 6.6. 17. 

ñ mov indeed, methinks, in poetry I ween. Here the shade of doubt indicated by 
mov is not real. 


2866. Interrogative ñ (2650) is probably the same as asseverative 7. 


Hé (AND de) 


2867. ape and (Epic, lyric, tragic); also in conjunction with rè 
kal, Or é — jpév... hé (Epic) is used like rè... ré, xol... kaŭ 

ié and (Epic, rare in tragedy) is used where 48€ does not suit the 
metre. 


kat 


2868. xai is both a copulative conjunction (and) connecting words, 
clauses, or sentences; and an adverb meaning also, even. 


Conjunctional kat 


2869. Copulative xal often has.an intensive or heightening force ; as where 
it joins a part and the whole, the universal and the particular. Thus, ¿> 'A6mvalois 
kal rots" EXNyo, Ar. Nub. 413, ó Zeb kal Geol Ar. Pl. 1 (Geol kal Zevs the gods and 
above all Zeus), évraü8a £uctvav tuépàas rpets kal Axe Mévov X. 4.1.2.6. On ka 
Tatra, see 947, 2083. 

a. Here «kal often = namely, for example, and so where an antecedent state- 
ment is explained either by another word or by an example. Cp. X. A. 1. 9. 14, 

: 4. 1. 19, 5. 2. 9, 5.6. 8. 


2870. The heightening force is also seen where kat with corrective force may 
be rendered by or; often to set forth a climax and not an alternative. Thus, 
cola óXlyou rivds akia kal ovdevds wisdom worth little or nothing P. A. 23a, 
paxaporoiol . . . ava mrévre uvüs kai ëE sword-cutlers worth five or six minas each 
D. 21.9, wpotoUcc 86 kal dmioUc« móNepos but war if we advance or retire X. A.2. 1. 
21, kal ôlkara kåðika right or wrong Ar. Nub.99, cds (ydvos), xel uù obs thy son, or 
if not thine S. O. C. 1323. 


2871. xal often has an adversative force; as where it joins a negative to an 
affirmative clause. Here xai où (uñ) is almost = but not, as in éw éxceiporóvgsav 
Kal obx ùuâs they elected me and (= but) not you D. 18. 288. So also where xai 
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is like katror and yet ; as xalpav Qm: kal o? Ka eye reirw fare thee well; and 
yet I leave thee unwillingly Ar. Eq. 1250. To connect negative clauses oif is 
used. 


2872. In questions, xat before an interrogative expression marks an objection 
occasioned by surprise or indignation ; as cat rls Gavóvrcv fjAev é£ "Atov TANU ; 
and, pray, who of the dead has come back from Hades ? E. H. E. 297. So xal rds ; 
pray, how comes it that ? Cp. Eng. and when a speaker is stopped by an abrupt 
question. 

a. After an interrogative expression adverbial xat asks for further information 
concerning a statement assumed to be true. Thus, molov xpóvov õè kal werdpOnras 
modus; but when was the city captured ? A. Ag. 278. Cp. 2884. 


2873. In imperative sentences xat often means and now, just. Thus, xal por 
åváyvwð: Tò yuna, and now read me the bill L. 13.35, kai por drdxpivar just 
answer me P. A.25a. 

2874. xai may mark a result (P. Th. 154 c, quoted in 2288). 

2875. After expressions of sameness and likeness kat has theforce of as (Lat. 
ac). Thus, ó abrds butv orddos orl kal uiv your expedition is the same as ours 
X.A. 2.2.10, odx ópolws kai mpiv not the same as before 'T. 7. 28, toa kal ixéras 
the same as suppliants 3. 14, raórà kal the same as X. C. 1.3. 18. This use is 
commoner in prose than poetry. : 


2876. In expressions denoting ee of time xat often has the force of 


when. So dpa... Kat (2169), ñ . kab X. A. 2.1. 7, obmo . . . kal P. 
Eu. 277 b, ob« pOnv . . . Kat bier 1 had not got the start... when 1.19. 
22, D. 48. 69. Cp. kal.. . kal in kal ?jkopev kal djuiv ¿EeN00y ó Oupwpds . . . elmer 


mepuuévew QS SOON as we arrived the doorkeeper caine out and told us to wait P. 
Ph. 59 e. 


2877. wal... kal both . . . and, not only . . . but also, as... so, as 
well as... as also, sometimes whether... or, emphasizes each member 
separately, and forms a less close combination than +ë xai. Thus, kai rére kal 
voy not only then but also now. So riwas doréov kal (vri kal TeNevrfjeavri honours 
must be paid him both when living and after death P.R. 414 a, od xal dédopxas 
koù Bréres thou both hast sight and (yet) dost not see S. O. T. 413, kámeyróyumv 
Tpós raÜra kal rò wav $pácc as I was sent for this purpose so I will tell thee all 
S. El. 680, roXu&v áváykn, kàv róxw Kav wh Toxo I must dare whether I succeed 
or fail E. Hec. 751. 


2878. Jn a series of more than two ideas xal is used before each, where 
English would use and only before the last. Thus, cvrrvyxárovew abrQ kal 
Xauávovsiw abróv kal yuvatca kal watdas kal rods ÜUrmovs kal mávra rà övra they fell 
upon him and seized him, his wife, his children, his horses, and all his posses- 
sions X. A. 7. 8.92. 

2879. Adjectives of quantity, as moAós and 6A(yos in the plural, are usually 
joined to an adjective in the same construction by xal or rè kal (also by ré or vé 

. ré in poetry). Thus, moAA& kal 8ewá D. 37.57 (Serva kal monid 37. 5T), 
Tord re kal Oewwá X. A.D. 5.8. In woddd kai ueyáXa dya8á (X. C.1. 5.9), the 
substantive is qualified by two adjectives ; whereas in English the second adjec- 
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tive is taken with the substantive and treated asa unit modified by the first 
adjective (many good-things). 

a. moddol kai GAAot means many others also (with xat adverbial). For many 
others we find &ddot rorot (very common) or roAdol dor. 


2880. Some combinations of conjunctional xal are: 


Kal... pévror and however, and of course (in kal pévro: kai the first xat may be 
adverbial: yes indeed and). 
kal... roífvwv and .. . further, in connecting a thought with the preceding. 


Adverbial kaí 


2881. Adverbial xal also, even (Lat. etiam) influences single words or whole 
clauses. Adverbial xal stresses an important idea ; usually the idea set forth in 
the word that follows, but sometimes also a preceding word when that word stands 
first in its clause. xal often serves to increase or diminish the force of par- 
ticular words; sometimes it gives a tone of modesty. 


2882. With single words: a. xara then too, xal yo I on my part, cóv 1) 
Kapov 'yévos offspring from thee or me either S. El. 965, BovAóuevos 06 kal adrds 
Aawmpóv Te worfoat desirous of himself too doing something illustrious X. C. 
5. 4. 15. 

b. xal mpi» even before, kal dpé late though it be, kal ovrws even SO, kal črt 
kal viv and now too, and still even now, dxvO xal Aéyew I fear even to say it, 
Toh pwpla kal rod éxixepjuaros the very attempt is utter Jolly P. Pr. 317 a. 
On xat though with a participle, see 2083. 

c. Often with adverbs of intensity, as xai pada exceedingly, certainly, kai 
kápra very greatly, kai mávv absolutely. With comparatives and superlatives : xai 
u&XXov yet more, Kal pwpórarov altogether the most foolish thing X. A. 8. 2. 22. 

2883. With a whole phrase or clause; as dudw yap abr kal karakravetv 
voets ; what, dost thou indeed intend to put them both to death? S. Ant. 770. 
Other examples in 2885-2887. à 


2884. When kal stresses a verb in interrogative and conditional sentences it 
is often to be rendered by an emphatic auxiliary, often by a£ ail. Thus, mord- 
kis éakeyáumv Ti kal Bothecbe I have often asked myself the question what you 
can want T. 6. 38, rl kal xp) mpoe8ok&v; what on earth is one to expect ? D. 4. 40, 
Tl yap äv tis kal mowo? &XXo; for what else could one do ? P. Ph. 61 e, ei det xal 
u08ov Néyew kaXóv if it is well to tell a fable at all P. Ph. 110b. Cp. 2872 a. 

a. In affirmative independent clauses or sentences xal often has an emphasis 
which is difficult to render ; as 6 xivdtvos viv 0j kal 8ó£ewv àv Secvds evar the dan- 
ger must now indeed seem to be dreadful P. Ph. 107 c. f 

2885. Kai of Balanced Contrast. —In order to mark the connection of 
thought between antecedent and consequent, xal also, too, is often placed in 
the subordinate clause or in the main clause or in both. 

a. Greek has thus the following modes of expression where a comparison is 
instituted between the parts of such bimembral sentences: ** What I do, that 
you also do” (as in English) or ** What I also (=I on my part) do, that you 
do” or “What I also do, that you also do." In the subordinate clause Kai 
seems superfluous to English idiom. 
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2886. Kai of balanced contrast occurs frequently when the subordinate 
clause sets forth something corresponding to, or deducible from, the main 
clause; and when an antithesis is to be emphasized. It is found especially in 
relative, causal, and final clauses, and has the effect of putting such subordinate 
clauses on a plane with the main clause. A relative word often adds -rep or is 
followed by 64. Thus, rà 5€ 75s wédews émpürrov, Gurep Evexev kal Dwxpdre mpoc- 
Abov they devoted themselves to those affairs of state on account of which they 
had in fact associated with Socrates X.M.1.2.47, kal pulv rabrà Boxe? rep kal 
Bache? we hold exactly the same views as the king X. A.2. 1.92, ered) kal $ 
modus róby . . . QË küpol cwrnplav yevécOar since the city has been saved I beg 
that safety be granted to me as well And. 1. 143, fua6ov xal èyè domep kal oi 
&ddou I (on my part) learned just as the rest did too P. Alc. 110d, ripwpla yap 
oùk eürvxet dixalws bre kal Gdexetrac for vengeance is not successful in accordance 
with justice, because it is taken upon a wrong T. 4. 62. 


2887. In final clauses iva xal is common, and sometimes, like Eng. just, 
serves to show that the fact answers to the expectation, or the effect to the 
cause (or vice versa). Thus, Bodde obv érecOar tva kal lns robs Üvras ajTÓÓi; 
do you wish to go along then just to see those who are there? P. Lys. 204 a, 
&p£ouai 06 dd ris tarpixfs Aéyww iva kal rpecBevwyer riy réxvqv I will begin my 
speech with medicine in order that we may do honour to our art P. S. 186 b. 

2888. Kat of balanced contrast appears also in coürdinate clauses ; as #5n 
yap eywye kal Didoddov Jkovca . . . ön ðè kal &Adwy TuyQy for I have ere now 

, heard. Philolaus . . . and ere now certain others besides him Y. Ph. 01e, xara 
ToÀA& u£v kal Gra, ox Tjkw ra B6 kal karà raÜUra as in, many other respects also 
and not least (too) in this Aes. 1. 108, bird rv rüvraü0a Buucjcew . . . kal mpiv 
Urecxnpévov kal viv 66 mwpürróvrew by those who had promised to manage things 
there before and are now also doing them D. 1.6. The negative of xal... kal 

. . d€ is ovde . . . ojbé . . . óé. 

a. So in disjunctive phrases or clauses. Thus, eire ded rò ériBonua eire kal 
abrQ &ddo Te. . . 8ó£av either because of the exclamation or also because some 
other thought occurred to him T. 5.65 ; and so ù kai 2862. Cp. éfyre?ro oi8év re 
H&NXoy bd Tov &XNov Ñ kal bx? époü he was not searched for by the others more 
than he was by me (on my part) Ant. 5. 23. 


2889. Similarly the «ai of €t tis kai GAAos is superfluous ; as e'rep Ti kal 
&XXo kal roÜro na65róv if any other thing is learnable, this is too X.S. 2.6. 
But kat is usually omitted in the main clause; as érlorara: 0? e ris kal dros he 
knows as well as anybody else X. .A.1.4. 18. So és ris kal &Ados as also any 
other X. A. 2.6.8. 


2890. kai 54 kat and especially, and in particular, and what is more, lays 
stress on a particular instance or application of a general statement. Here the 
second xal emphasizes the following word.. xal 9j kat is usually attached to a 
preceding ré or kat. Thus, kai 39 kal rére mpqairepov cuvedéynuey and on that 
especial occasion we came together somewhat earlier than usual P. Ph. 50 d, ev 
&Xkois Te TroXXo?s kal Oy kal ¿y rots kápvovow in the case of many others and par- 
ticularly in that of the sick X. C. 1.6.21. 


2891. wai... & and... also, and . . . moreover. Here kai empha- 
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sizes the important intervening word or words, while óé connects. Thus, xai 
cè 8 év rotras Aéyo and I count thee also among these A.Pr.973. And also 
not is ofd¢ . . . 0€. Hom. has xol 8é and further, and even (H 113), not kal... 
Bé. kal... 8é (for ré) is different (S. Ant. 432). 


Kaltrep 


2892. xalrep although is common with participles (2083). As a 
conjunction (cp. quanquam) without a main clause it is very rare 
(P. S. 219 o). 


Kü TOL 


2893. xairot (ka +- Tof), not in Homer, means and yet, although, 
rarely and so then. Here +o marks something worthy of note, 
which is commonly opposed to what precedes. xaíro is used in 
making a correction (sometimes in the form of a question), in pass- 
ing to a new idea, and in the statement of a conclusion. The com- 
mon kaíro, . . . ye is stronger than xaíro. 

Kairot ovdév öre oUk adnbes elpnxa Qv mpoetrov and yet there is nothing untrue 
in what I said before P. Euth.3 c. 

a. A sentence preceding xairo is often restated by a clause introduced by 
GAG (GAN? öuws), dé, or vüv dé. Cp. P. Ph. 77 à, Charm. 175 c, A. 40 b, G. 499 c. 

b. «atro: is rarely, if ever, used with the participle in classical Greek. It is 
best attested in P. R. 511d; emendation is resorted to in L.31. 84, Ar. Ecol. 159. 


pá 

2894. pá asseverative (cp. wjv, wv asseverative) with the accusa- 
tive of the divinity or thing by which one swears. In negative sen- 
tences we have où ud Or uá alone with the accusative; in affirmative 
sentences, val pá, but more commonly vý. The omission of the accu- 
sative may sometimes be due to indecision or to indifference and 
not always to scrupulousness (1596 c). pd means properly in truth, 
verily; but apparently governs the accusative after the ellipse of 
such verbs as J call to witness. 


pév 

2895. pév was originally an asseverative, emphatic particle (surely, 
certainly, indeed) and a weaker form of pýv. Cp. Epic 7 pér, xol pv, 
ob uéy in asseverations and protestations. Asseverative uéy survived 
as pa solitarium and in combination with other particles. Anti- 
thetical (concessive) név owes its origin to the fact that, as emphasis 
may indicate a contrast, the clause in which pé stood was felt as 
preliminary to an adversative member of the sentence. Through 


association with this adversative member uéy gradually lost its primi- 
tive asseverative force. 
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2896. uév solitarium occurs when a clause with ué» is not followed by a 
clause with óé. This is especially common when the antithetical clause is to 
be supplied in thought, as when év emphasizes a statement made by a person 
with reference to himself as opposed to others (often with a tone of arrogance 
orof eredulity). Here any possible opposition or difference of opinion, how- 
ever justifiable, is left unexpressed. Thus, éyó ué» ovk oióa I for my part do 
not know (though others may) X. C. 1. 4. 12, &mémAevcav, ds pey rots mAelorois 
düóxovy, piroriunbévres they sailed away since they were jealous as it seemed to 
the majority at least X. A. 1.4. 7. Soin such phrases as doxd pév, yopar pén, 
olua uév. 


2897. Sometimes uév solitarium merely emphasizes a word in its clause and 
does not imply a contrast. Thus, éuol gv oloréa ráðe this must be borne by me 
on my part S. O. C. 1860. 


2898. pé» solitarium is commonest after personal pronouns ; but occurs also 
after demonstrative pronouns (L. 25. 16), after relatives (Aes. 3. 209), after 
substantives without the article (D.9.15), or after the article and before its 
substantive (L. 29. 1), after adjectives (L. 1. 27), after adverbs (L. 12. 91), after 
verbs (D. 19.231). In questions yéy alone is rare (P. Men.82 b). 


2899. In combination with other particles, especially 64 and of», asseverative 
név either has a simple confirmatory force or is used adversatively. The follow- 
ing cases must be distinguished from those in which uv is correlative to 3é, 


2900. piv 84 expresses positive certainty, especially in conclusions. It is 
common in summing up aud in transitions, and is used either alone or with other 
‘particles (sometimes it is followed by àAMá or 8€). Thus, raóra uév 53) Toraîra 
so much for that A. Py.500. So also, e.g. àAAà piv 84 but certainly in fact (adn 
ove pèv ó$ in rejecting an alternative) ; el pev 84 if indeed in truth; kal piv 84 
and in truth, and in fact (often in transitions) ; où pèv 84 certainly not at all, 
nor yet, in truth (often used adversatively). 


2901. piv oiv lit. certainly in fact, uév being a weaker form of way.’ ev obv 
has two common uses, according as the particles have a compound force, or each 
has its own force. 

a. The compound force of uv ody is seen in affirmations ; as in replies: wdvv 
(uáXwrro) wer ob» yes, by all means ; certainly, by all means; aye truly, eb uév ody 
olda nay, I am sure of it, ob pèv ov indeed. not, áp! ob rdde $v rà õévõpov êp’ Ürep 
yes huâs ; ToÜro uév odv abró isn’t this the tree to which you were bringing us ? 
To be sure this is it P. Phae. 230 a. 

b. Thecompound force appears also when uv of» indicates a correction ; nay 
rather (imo vero) ; as A€ye cú: ad piv oĝv por eye do you say. Nay, rather you 
Ar. Eq. 18, &romor rà évirnov, Š Ddxpares. ¿yapyës èv odv the dream is strange, 
Socrates. Nay rather, it was distinct P. Cr. 44 b. 

c. Each particle has its own force especially where uev o6» indicates a transition 
to a new subject. Here ué» points forward to an antithesis to follow and indi- 
cated by dé, add, uévro, while obv (inferential) connects with what precedes. 
Here so then, therefore may be used in translation. Thus, KXMapxos uév ofr 
Toraüra etre.  "Ticcagéprgs 8ë Sde dmquelóón such then were the words of Clear- 
thus; and on the other hand Tissaphernes answered as follows X. A.2. 5.15. 
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Sometimes pé» ot» (like igitur) shows that a subject announced in general terms 
is now to be treated in detail (P. Ph. 70 c). 


2902. Common collocations are àAXà pév (GAG... ev) but for a fact, 
yè pév, ñ pév, kal pév. 

2903. Antithetical (concessive) pé» distinguishes the word or clause in 
which it stands from a following word or clause marked usually by 8é or by 
other particles denoting contrast, such as àAMá, dráp, uévro, why ; and even by 
copulative ré, xat (Hom. 784). gé never connects words, clauses, or sentences. 


2904. piv. . . 86 serves to mark stronger or weaker contrasts of various 
kinds, and is sometimes to be rendered by on the one hand... on the other hand, 
indeed . .. but; but is often to be left untranslated. The uev clause has a con- 
cessive force when it is logically subordinate (while, though, whereas, cp. 2110). 
Thus, 9 aë pox) rohvxpbuby sT., TÒ 06 o ua dabevéorepov kal ddvyox pomdrepoy the 
soul lasts for a long time, the body ts weaker and lasts for a shorter time P. Ph. 
87 d, kai rpbobey gà» Sh roddol hudy fjpxov pev ovdevrds, Hpyovro Sé+ vOy 06 kare- 
okebacbe ovre mávres of wapbyTes wore &pxere ol uév whedvar, of 06 ueióvov and 
whereas in fact many of us hitherto commanded no one, but were subject to the 
command of others, now however all of you who are present are so placed that 
you have command, some over more, others over fewer X. C. 8. 1. 4. 

a. So &AXore piv... adore Sé, dpa pev. .. dpa Bé at once... and, partly 
. ++ partly, 0a piv . . . evOa Sé, évratda piv... eet Sé, mpdrov piv... érevra. & 
(or ëmera alone). On ó pàv , .. 6 8€ see 1107. Instead of ó (oi) 8€ we find 
e.g. &XXos 84, nor 86, Eorı 8! of. So robro pèv . . . ror’ ANo (Or ab6is). — uév 
may stand with a participle, é with a finite verb, in an antithetical sentence. 
Example in 2147 c. 

b. ef, ov (u$) standing before pèv . . . 6é exercise their force on both opposed 
clauses. 

2905, When several verbs referring to the same person or thing are con- 
trasted, or when several attributes are contrasted, the first has uér, the others dé. 
Cp. Lyc. 5, X. A. 3.1.19. But uév is sometimes omitted. 


2906. ué ... 6é is used in successive clauses which contain either the same 
word (anaphora) or a synonymous word; as éyó òè oóvewa pèv Beis, ove dé 
"avépwmos Trois dyaots quoted in 1159, $A0e wey kal dad ris "Epudpalas dy'yeMa, 
adixvetro 06 kal mravraxó0ev news came from the district of Erythrae itself and 
arrived also from all quarters 'T. 8. 33. But uév is sometimes omitted, as erýew 
g) dywr, orjow ò égavróv I will bring thee and stablish thee, and I will stablish 
myself S. O. C. 1842. 


2907. HW more than two clauses are contrasted, only the first clause has uér, 
while each of the following clauses has 84 (X. A. 1. 8. 14, X. C. 4. 2. 28). 


2908. A contrast indicated by uév and 6¢ may stand inside another contrast 
indicated in the same manner, as ó uev åvhp Totra hèy erolgke, Toradra dé réye ° 
indy 88 od mpOros, Š KXéapxe, drdpynvar "yvóugr Ó te cot oke? the man has acted 
thus, and speaks thus; but do you, Clearchus, be the first to make known what 
you think best X. A. 1. 0.9. 


2909. Two relative (or conditional) clauses each with ué» may be followed 
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by two demonstrative clauses each with 6é; but the second 6é is usually omitted, 
and there are other variations. Thus, ówócot uév . . . obrot pèv . . . dadbooe 8ë 
. . + rovrous ópQ X. A. 3. 1. 43, cp. X. O. 4. 5, P. A. 28e. 


2910. A clause with uér is often followed by a contrasted clause without 3é 
{but with a particle containing an element of opposition, as rpdroy uiv... 
éverra . . . eira. ; 


2911. A shift in the construction may cause dé to be omitted (S. Ant. 1199). 


2912. pér after an emphatic demonstrative may resume pév of the antecedent 
clause (D. 2. 18). ü 


2913. piv... re (and even xal) is used where the second clause is merely 
added instead of being coórdinated by means of 64. Thus, rayd pèr oor der 
mepryvyvoueba dOpbor re TE Apyovre éróuevoi avumdoraro. uev we have quickly 
reached the places to which we had to go, and by following our leader in a com- 
pact body we have been invincible X. C. 8.1.3. 


2914. Position of pév (and 6€). — u£v and 8£ are commonly placed next to the 
words they contrast, and take precedence over other postpositive particles. But 
when two words belong closely together, ué» and 8é are placed between. Thus, 
when nouns with the article are contrasted, uév and dé stand after the article ; 
if the nouns depend on prepositions ué» and dé stand after the preposition and 
before the article. : 

a. But this rule may be neglected in order to emphasize the preceding word, 
as rà uév üvÜpómiva wapétes, rà Bauuóvua 08 okoroüvres neglecting human affairs, 
but speculating on things divine X.M.1.1.12, ávà rà cxorewóv pév in the 
darkness 'T. 3. 22. 

b. If the noun has no article and is governed by a preposition, 9é usually 
takes the third plaee. 

c. Postponement of ôé (and some other postpositive particles) to the fourth 
place is only apparent after an introductory vocative, which is not regarded as 
forming an integral part of the sentence. 


2915. Qué» and dé are sometimes referred to the entire clause or to the predi- 
cate and not to the words that are opposed to each other. This arrangement is 
often adopted to preserve the symmetry of the juxtaposed clause. méy and ôé 
are thus often placed after personal or demonstrative pronouns. Thus, £Aeye 
pv és TÒ mo, Tots 0€ Bovropévas EER dxovew Socrates for the most part was wont 
to talk, while any who chose could listen X.M.1.1.10, môs à» moXXol uév ère- 
Oüuovv rvpavvety . . .; was 0e mávres é(jNovv av ros Tupdvvovs; why should many 
desire to possess despotic power P why should everybody envy despotic rulers ? 
X. Hi. 1.9 (for mávres 06 môs éfjNov» dv). Cp. éz uév rodros .. . èv ékelvois dé 
Lyc. 140, wept aór Qv pév . . . wept 6¢ Q 0ecmorv L. 7. 95, etc. 

a. The transposition is often designed to produce a chiastic (3020) order, as 
Éma8e này obdév, wodrd 86 kakà évój(e moroa. he suffered no loss, but thought that 
he had done a great deal of damage X. A.3.4. 2 (here oddé and moXAá are 
brought elose together). 


2916. In poetry uév and dé often have a freer position than in prose. 6é may 
often come third when an emphatic word is placed before it, and even fourth. 
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pévTot 


2917. pévro. (postpositive) from ué (= jv, 2895) + roi, is an 
asseverative and adversative particle. 

d 

2918. Asseverative uévro. certainly, surely, of course, in truth is very com- 


mon in replies, where it expresses positive, eager, or reflective assent. Often 
with vy (uà) Ata. Thus, éyó; od pévroi I? certainly, you Ar. Eq. 168, +í yap, 
fon, ... uéuvnoar éxetva...3 val wad Ala... uéurguat pévror Toara aKxovoas cov 
well then, said he, do you recall those matters; Yes, by Zeus, certainly I do 
recall that I heard things to that effect from you X. C. 1. 0. 6, ddnOéorara uévroi 
Aéyeis well, certainly you say what is very true P. Soph. 245 b. 

Mévro. may strengthen asseverations or emphasize questions ; as ovrw uévrot x pij 
Méeyew in truth we must speak thus P.'Th. 187 b; often with demonstrative pro- 
nouns, as d robro uévrot vi) Ala adrotow mu0o0 oh, by Zeus do oblige them in this 
Ar. Aves 661. 

a. Asseverative uévro. in combinations, e.g. : 

GAAG pévrou but surely, but in fact (in adda... uévroi, uévror refers to the pre- 
ceding word). 

kal... pévrot and... indeed, and... in fact, and... moreover, as pidoOnpdraros 
fjv kal mpüs Tà Onpia pévror duXokwóUróraros he was very fond of hunting and 
moreover exceedingly fond of danger X.A.1.9.6. > 

od pévror no indeed (also adversative: yet not). 


2919. Adversative pévro: however, yet often marks a contrast or a transi- 
tion; as dgieudy oe, eri roórq uévro. we let you go, on this condition however 
P.A.29¢. pévror yeis stronger. piv... gévrovis much stronger than yey... dé, 
as pirooddy pé» Zorxas.. . oð. wévrow dvénros Sy you resemble a philosopher — 
know however that you are a fool X. A.2.1. 13. On où pévror àAAá (ye) see 2707. 


(wv 

2920. pv (postpositive): (1) asseverative, in truth, surely; (2) ad- 
versative, especially after a negative, yet, however. The forms pry 
(Hom., Att), wav (Hom., Lesb., Dor., lyric parts of tragedy), uév 
truly (Hom., Att.) and ud in oaths are all connected. jv emphasizes 
either a whole statement or a single word. 

õe yàp éepée, kal phy Teredecpévor Zora for thus I will declare, and verily it 
shall be accomplished F 410; kaħòv uv $ QA60eta . . ., Zorxe why ob pdbiov melBew 
truth is a fine thing, yet it does not seem an easy thing to persuade P. L. 668 e, 


el O° dye uv come now, on then A 302, oddev why kortet but nothing hinders Y. 

Phae. 268 e. I 
2921. Combinations of piv: 

GANG phy (... ye) but surely ; but yet; nay, indeed ; well, in truth. Often used 
to add something of greater importance, or in transitions when a new idea is 
opposed to the foregoing. 4àAA& uiv is often separated by a negative. 

À wüv.verily, verily. Often to introduce an oath or a threat, 
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xai piv and verily or and yet according to the context. «at uy frequently 
introduces a new fact or thought and hence often denotes transition, some- 
times opposition (further, however, and yet). In tragedy this formula is used 
to mark the beginning of a new scene, as when the arrival of a newcomer is 
thus signalized (but here comes) ; as kal why üva£ 09e and lo! herc is the king 
8.0. C. 549. In replies, xal uýv usually confirms the last remark, accedes to 
a request, or denotes hearty assent; sometimes there is an adversative sense 
(and yet; and (yet) surely; oh, but). In enumerations, kal wv adds a new 
fact (and besides). i 

kal piv... ye in transitions or enumerations marks something of still greater 
importance ; but it is not so strong as xal uiv 64. Here yé emphasizes the 
word or words with which it is immediately connected. In replies, and indeed, 
and yet or oh, but; as kal phy rojow ye and yet I will do it S. El. 1045. 

kal phy kat (neg. kal why o98€) and in truth also. 

où piv surely not, où phy GAG nevertheless (2767), o9 phy od8€ nor again (2768), 
o18t phy and certainly not. 

ri piv; lit. what indeed (quid uero), as ¿NA rl why 8okeis ; but what in truth is 
your opinion ? P.'Th. 162 b. r£ uv; standing alone, bas the force of nutu- 
rally, of course. Thus, Aéyovatv quads ws óNoXóras, rl uiv; they speak of us as 
dead, and why should they not & A. Ag. 672. Often in Plato to indicate 
assent. rl phv od; (why indeed not =) of course I do. 


val, vý , 

2922. vai (cp. Lat. nae) asseverative (truly, yea), with the accusative in 
oaths where it is usually followed by ud (1596 D vaí yes, in answers, is found 
only in Attic. 

2923. vý (cp. Lat. në) asseverative (truly, yea), with the accusative in oaths, 
and only in an affirmative sense. vý is found only in Attic. See 1596 b. 

vOv, vovi, vOv, viv, v 

2924. viv now, at present often has a causal sense, as vOv óé but as the case 
stands, as it is; often to mark reality in contrast to an assumed case. 

2925. vi (by + deictic z, 333 g) is stronger than viv: even now, at this 
moment ; rarely in a causal sense. 

2926. viv (enclitic ; lyric, tragic, Herodotus, rare and suspected in Homer), 
a weakened form of vr, is rarely temporal, usually inferential, as now is used 
for then, therefore. vóv thus marks the connection of the speaker’s thought with 
the situation in which he is placed. It is commonly used after imperatives, 
prohibitive and hortatory subjunctives. Thus, xá8fe vóv ue seat me, then S. O. 
C.21. In Xenophon and Plato vv» is written by some editors, where the Mss. 
have viv (X. C.4. 2.37, H. 4. 1. 39). 

2927. viv (enclitic) is adopted by some scholars in Attic tragedy where a 
long syllable is required (S. O. T. 644). Others write v» (with the force of viv). 

2928. vý (enclitic; Epic and Cyprian), a still weaker form of viv, and less 
emphatic than 6%. It is common in questions and appeals; less frequent in 
statements ; as ris vu; who now? Also after other particles, as xal vú xe, $ pd vv. 
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Tos 


2929. drws, originally a relative adverb meaning how, is derived from the 
relative particle sfod (with which Eng. so is connected), to which the indefinite 
mós has been added. Hom. ëmmes from ofo0d-rws, as örr: from egoó-r. (81 D 2). 

a. The adverbial meaning of ows is still seen in its use as an indefinite 
relative and as an indirect interrogative ; and by the fact that in its place ory, 
OT Tpómq, é£ rov rpórov are sometimes used. By association with the subjunc- 
tive óros became a conjunction (cp. gý mws) used with or without d» in final 
clauses (see 2196, 2201). On the use as a conjunction in object clauses after 
verbs of effort and of fear, see 2211, 2228. So in dependent statements Omos 
passed from how into that (2578 d). 


o%8é, ove (unde, phre) 


2930. o86 (um8Ó is an adverb and. a conjunction, and is to be 
broken up into the negative ov ( Pi) and àé meaning and, even, also, or 
but. 


ovd€ (pydé) as an Adverb 


2931. Adverbial oS (uq8€) not even, not... either, also . . . not, 
nor yet (me . . quidem). Cp. the use of xac even, also in affirmative 
sentences; as oid’ ds not even in that case (xoi ds even in that case). 

GN 086€ roUrcv cTepíjcovra. but not even of these shall they be deprived X. A. ` 
1.4. 8, ür? o8? otrw pddioy fv when besides it was not so easy I. 18. 65 (= kal oó 
also not). With ov ef (é&v) not even if où belongs with the main clause, while 
ôé even goes with the dependent clause. Thus, 00d’ dy ef Bovdorvro, pgdiws rovnpol 
yévowro even if they wished, they could not easily become wicked X.C.7. 5. 86 
(= kal el BobNotro; ok àv *yévowro). Similarly with a participle: ode removdds 
kax@s éx6póv eival uoi ToÜrov duoroy I do not admit that this man is my enemy 
even though I have been ill-used D. 21. 205. 


obdé (uné) as a Conjunction 


2932. oi8é (undé) as a conjunction (and not, nor) contests two or 
more whole clauses. 


2933. In Attic prose o20£ is used only to join a negative clause to another 
clause itself negative ; as ovdeula Aris Fv Tipwplas o8dt &AXq curypla Epalvero there 
was no hope of assistance nor did any chance of safety appear T. 3. 20. 

a. A negative clause is joined to an affirmative clause by kai o? (uf). Thus, 
euuevà TH Suka x iq ... Kal o) mapaf copas I will abide by the alliance and I will 
not violate it T. 5.47. — kal od (uh) may have an adversative force (but not). 

N. — But in poetry and Ionic prose o084 may continue an affirmative clause ; 
as àeuàr yap ode buróv dread indeed and not to be uttered S. Ph. 756. 


2934. otdé is used by the poets for but not, where Attic prose writers have 
AA’ où or kal ov. Thus, v6? Gros uev waow éhvdaver, o00é rod? “Hon otdé Moge 
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ddwe then it was pleasing to all the others, but not to Hera or to Poseidon Q 25, 
épais. ob5€ cater SveBouvrias by my folly but not by thine S. Ant. 1269 (cp. the 
negative form odk pòv róð GdAG cóv this is not my part, but thine S. El. 1470). 
Cp. cob ráðe xivdbvevers, GN’ otk uo axnxodvac you probably heard this from 
yourself and not from me P. Alc. 118 c. 


2935. 0066 may stand in an apodosis corresponding to apodotic õé (2837). 
Cp. S. O. C. 590. 


2936. o/)6 may negative a preceding word also; as ai Bolmooa víes obdé ò 
Ticoapéprns . .. kov the Phoenician ships had not arrived nor had Tissaphernes 
T.8.99. Cp. 2948. In such cases we usually find another negative, which goes 
with the verb; as á&mAoür» uév oùĝè Sixatov oddey àv elretv Exot he could say nothing 
straightforward nor just D. 22.4. 


ot0é (usé) with other Negatives 


2937. odd . . . ovS€ commonly means net even... nor yet (or no, nor), 
the first o08£ being adverbial, the second conjunctive. oùðè . . . oùðé is not cor- 
relative, like ojre . . . ore, and hence never means neither . . . nor. Thus, 
o286 Mov o086 TEAR YNY äpa volw Qeobs civar; do I then hold that not even the sun 
mor yet the moon are gods ? D. A. 26 c, aú ye ob5é ópQv yeyvdoxes o06 dkovwv 
péuvnear you do not even understand though you see, nor yet do you remember 
though you hear X. A.3.1.27.  o086 . . . of3é both copulative (and not 
"mor yet) in X.C.3.3. 50. od8 . . . ot8€. . . Séis the negative of cal... kal 

. 6é in X. A. 1. 8. 20, 

a. So in both members of comparative sentences (cp. xat 2885) ; as &orep 
0852 yewpyod dpyod obdév Ü eNos, oUrws oú8ë oTpaTNYoD &pyoüvros oj8ép SHedos aS 
there is no good in an idle tiller of the soil, so there is no good in an idle general 
X. C. 1.8. 18. 


2938. o8: yàp oùåé (negative of kal yap kal) ; as oùðè "yàp ovde roÜro épetcaro 
for neither did he deceive me even in this X. C. 1. 2.20. Here the first ovd¢é nega- 
tives the whole sentence, the second o)5é negatives roôro. 


2939. ob ... o%8é: o0 not even as well as nor (2038) may resume a pre- 
ceding ov. Thus, UBpw yap od orépyovoiw o006 Daluoves lit. not even the gods do 
not love insolence S.'Tr. 980, où uévro: Ey voplfery où’ ei maumóvnpos Hv Aé£urmos 
Bla xpfva« mácxew abróv he said however that he did not think that, even if 
Dexippus was a downright rascal, he ought to suffer by an act of violence X. A. 
6.06. 25, où Se? 89 rotoÜrov . . . kaupóv dpetvat ob5e wabety ravrov wep... wemdvOare 
we must not let such an opportunity go by nor suffer the same as you have 
suffered D. 1. 8. 

où pévrot ovbé not by any means however. On od phy od8€ see 2768. 


2940. ofS: . . . od: o06é may be resumed by ov; as ovdd ye 6 iig mommpoós 
oùk àv yévotro Snyorla xpnotés nor can the man who is bad in his private tife 
prove himself good in a public capacity Aes. 3.78. 


2941. ob. . . ore is rare (P. Charm. 171 b). 
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ovre (pýTe) 
2942. ore (phre) is usually repeated: otre . . . otre (pire. . . phre) 


neither... nor (uec . . . nec). obre . . . ore is the negative of rè 
. ré and unites single words or clauses. 


obre éeriv olre moré Zoran neither is nor ever shall be P. Phae. 241 e, obre Xe 
ploopos $kev otre whota lxava fjv oÜre rà émurñóeca Fv AauBávew Err neither had 
Chirisophus come nor were there enough boats nor was it possible any longer to 
secure provisions X. A. 6.3. 1. 

After a negative clause: oók Éredev olre rods oTparnyovs oUre robs oTpaTLWTaS 
he could not persuade either the generals or the soldiers T. 4.4. 

a. ore... phre is found when each negative is determined by a different 
construction, as dvadqs or! elul pyre yevoluny neither am I nor may I become 
shameless 1). 8. 08. 

b. When otre . . . ore stands between ovdé . . . ov6é the members thus cor- 
related are subordinate to those expressed by oddé . . . oddé. Cp. Aes. 1. 19. 


2943. Sometimes the first ore is'omitted in poetry: vóso. 8’ obre yijpas dis- 
ease nor old age Pindar, Pyth. 10. 41, éxóvra ýr’ áxovra willingly nor unwillingly 
S.Ph.771. Cp. “my five wits nor my five senses’? (Shakesp.). 


2944. For the first ovre the poets sometimes have ov, as od mperòs or? Ap xei 
idv not snow nor storm ô 566. 


2945. ore... ré on the one hand not . . . but, not only not . . . but 
(ep. neque... et). The ré clause often denotes the contrary of that set forth 
in the otre clause (so far from). Thus, obre duevonOny múrore dmocrepfjoat To- 
Bócw re so far from ever thinking to deprive them ot their pay I will give it to 
them X.A.7.7.48, &uocav . . . phre rpodwcev ádXNNáNovs eupaxol re erecOar 
they swore that they would not betray one another and that they would be allies 
2.9.8. SooUre. . . oUrE . . . TÉ. re... obre is not used. 

a. Sometimes the negative may be added in the ré clause: obre éxeivos r+ 
karevógoe TO TE pavretoy oúk €dhdov neither did he stop to consider and the oracle 
would not make it plain T.1. 126. 


2946. oüre . . . te od S. Ant. 763. otve... te... obre E. H. F. 1841. 


2947. oŭre . . . 8é is used when the second clause is opposed to the first ; 
as ore mAotá éoriy ois &momAevaóue0a, uévovat 86 adrod o$0€ mês djuépas fore rà mi- 
THdea we have no vessels by which we can sail away; on the other hand, if we 
stay here, we haven't provisions even for a single day X. A.6. 3.16. Cp. E. Supp. 
223, P. R. 388 e, 389 a. 


, 2948. otre . . . ot is rare in prose; as obre wderds, oók SuBpos neither rain 
nor snow Hdt.8.98. Cp. S. Ant.249. ore... . od . . . obre A. Pr. 479, où 
. obre is generally changed to o? . . . oó8é in Attic prose. 


2949. ore .. . o$8é corresponds to the sequence of rè.. . dé in affirma- 
tive clauses. The emphatic ovdé here adds a new negative idea as after any 
other preceding negative; and is most common after otre . . . obre: neither 

. Ror . . . no, nor yet (nor... either). oúóé is often followed by an 
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emphasizing particle, as a, yé, ij». Thus, ofze mós obre moXirelà obdé y’ àváp 
neither a State nor a constitution nor yet an individual P. R. 499 b, pire rasdela 

. parE Scxacrypia ure vópor um0ë dvaynn unóeuta neither education nor courts 
of justice nor laws, no nor yet restraint P. Pr. 327 d. 

‘2950. A subordinate clause with o$0é may come between ore . . . obe. 
Thus, olre yap ws dpethovrd pe xarédecrev ò mar9p . . . dwépnvey olde . . . mapé- 
oxnra: udprupas or! aÜ tov dpiOpoy . . . éravépepev for neither did he show that 
my father left me in debt, nor yet has he adduced witnesses, nor did he put into 
the account the sum D. 27. 49. 


otKoty, otiKouv 


2951. otxotv interrogative: not therefore ? not then? (nonne, igitur? 
nonne ergo ?). Here the stress lies on the inferential ody and an 
affirmative answer is expected as a matter of course. ovxoty stands 
at the beginning of its clause. 


oùkoðy . . . €Ü gor Ookolc. Bovdever Oar ; mpós Ye à dpGor do you not then think 
that they lay their plans well ? Yes, with regard to what they see X. C. 7.1. 8. 

a. When a negative answer is expected we have ovxody où (P. Phil. 43 d). 

b. otxody and ob» stand in parallel questions in X. A. 1. 6. 7-8. 

c. Some scholars write oUkov» or oùk obv for ovxoby interrogative (and inferen- 
tial). 

2952. ovxodv inferential: then, well then, therefore, accordingly (ergo, 
dgitur) Inferential obxoüv was developed, probably in colloquial 
speech, from the interrogative use, the speaker anticipating the 
affirmative answer to his question and emphasizing only the infer- 
ence. From the negative question all that was left was an expres- 
sion of his own opinion on the part of the speaker. ovxoty has 
become so completely equivalent to otv that a negative has to be 
added if one is required. 


ovxoty, bray 07) uh cÜévo, reradcopar well then, when my strength fails, I shall 
cease S. Ant. 91,4. . . robs dudverPac Kehevoyras móXegov Toietv ghrouey ; obkoÜv 
bmróNovrov Sovrevery or shall we say that those who bid us defend ourselves make 
war? Then it is left for us to be slaves D.8. 59. odxodv is used even with 
imperatives; as oókoü» .. . ixavds éxérw accordingly let it suffice P. Phae. 274 b. 

a. Editors often differ whether, in certain cases, odxofy is interrogative or 
inferential. 


2953. obkovv not then, therefore not, so not, at any rate... not, 
surely not (non igitur, non ergo). Here od is strongly emphasized, 
and otv is either confirmative or inferential. oúvkowv is usually placed 
at the beginning of its clause. 

a. In emphatic negative answers ; as oUkovr Éuovye oke? certainly not, in my 
opinion at least X. O. 1. 9. 

b. In continuous discourse (P. L. 807 a). 

€. oğkovv . . . ye returns a negative answer with qualified acquiescence in a 
preceding statement. Thus, roóre» dpa Zeús rriv daGevéorepos ; otikouy àv éxpiryor 
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ye Thy rerpwpévyy is Zeus then weaker than these? Fate at least he surely can- 
not escape A. Pr. 517. 


d. In impatient or excited questions (non ? non igitur?). Thus, otkouy épeis 
mor’, eir! dwaddaxéels ärer; wilt thou not speak and so depart and be gone ? 
S. Ant. 244. 


2954. oùk (ph) oiv is to be distinguished from o«oürv or otkovv, Thus, ómóre 
Kal welpa rov c aeter, ok oÜv kal Thy mó)uv ye THs a erépüs dperhs ü£oüvres orepl- 
ckew whenever they were foiled in any attempt they did not for this reason 
think it right to deprive their city of their valour T. 2.43 (uù obv 8. 91). 

a. Hdt. has otk ôv (sometimes written oi«e») to emphasize an idea opposed 
to what goes before (non tamen). Thus, rafra Xéyovres rods Kporwnhrās obk Sv 
čmebov by these words they did not however persuade the men of Croton 3.187. 


5 
ovv 


2955. oiv (Ionic, Lesbie, Doric dv), a postpositive particle, is either 
confirmatory or inferential. oty points to something already men- 
tioned or known or to the present situation. 


2956. Confirmatory oiv in fact, at all events, in truth belongs properly to the 
entire clause, but usually, for purposes of emphasis, attaches itself to some other 
particle, to a relative pronoun, or at times to other words (P. A. 22 b). On yoo», 
see 2830; on mèy oy, 2901; on Tovyapoüv, 2987. In some of its combinations 
with other particles of» may be inferential or transitional. 


2957. GQ’ oóv or GAN’ ov . . . ye (stronger than ò’ oov) well, at all events ; 
well, certainly, for that matter ; as PW o0v movnpoi ye parvbuevor well, at all events 
they.look like sorry fellows, that they are X. C. 1.4. 19, add’ otv rocolróv y’ tod 
well, at any rate you know this at least S. Ph. 1805. ári’ oùv may stand in the 
apodosis to an hypothetical proposition (P. Ph. 91 b). 


2958. yàp oiv (and kai yàp obv) for in fact (indeed, in any case); as ev yàp 
obv Méyeis fov indeed thou sayest well S. Ant. 1255, óvijoec0e dxovovres * uN NO yap 
ovr» &rra butv épety kal dAda you will profit by listening ; ; for I am certainly going 
to tell you some other things P. A.30c. 

Also to mark a consequence (X. A. 1. 9. 11), and in replies, as où yap otv P. 
Phae. 277 e, and also when the speaker repeats an important word of his inter- 
locutor, as dypl yàp ow P. G. 466 e. 


2959. $Š oiv but certainly, at all events, anyhow, be that as it may with or 
without uév in the preceding clause. Here o» shows that an unquestionable fact 
is to be set forth in its own clause; while the adversative ôé marks opposition 
to what has precedéd and implies that the foregoing statement is uncertain 

and liable to dispute: *be that true or not, a£ any rate what follows is certainly 
true.’ ð’ ody is used (a) to set aside conjecture, surmise, or hearsay ; (b) to resume 
the main argument after long digression, and to cut short further discussion and 
come to the point ; (c), with imperatives, to denote assent marked by unwilling- 
ness, impatience, or indifference. Thus, (a) ef uiv 5% Slkasa rovjow, obk olda: 
alpjaopat 8° ov bus whether I shall do what is right (or not), Ido not know ; 
be that as it may, I will choose you X. A. 1. 3. 5, kal éMéyero Kõpp ovar 
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ToXAÀ xpíuara. T5 Ô’ ody erpaTiG róre åméðwke KÜpos uus00v rerrápov umur and 
she is said to have given Cyrus a large sum; at any rate Cyrus then gave the 
army four months’ pay 1.2.12; (b) cp. T.1.8,0.15,8.81. Resumptive 5 
obv may also set aside doubtful statements. (c) gù ô’ or Aéye, et cor TQ AdYyg mis 
noovh well speak on then, if thou hast delight in speaking S. El. 801, Zero ð’ ob» 
örws iptv plrov however, be it as you wish S. O. C. 1205. 

el 8* oúv = but if indeed, but if in point of fact; as el 8 ob» re kükrpémowro rod 
mpbabev doyou butif he should deviate at all from his former statement S. O. T. 851. 

2960. 8h oóv certainly then; cp. odv 84. Thus, rl 34 obv; or ri ody 54; 
well then pray? was 9 ov; how then pray? obv Sra really then. 

2961. elre odv, ore ov : in alternative clauses ov (indeed) is added to one 
or both clauses as emphasis may be desired: eire obv . . . eire whether indeed 


... OT, ere... eire oov whether... or indeed, or etre oov . . . etre oov whether 

indeed . . . or indeed. So also in exclusive clauses: otre (pyre) . . . orte 

(ware) o9v neither . .. nor yet, ove (wire) odv . . . oUre (phre) neither indeed 
. nor. 


2962. oi» often follows interrogative pronouns and adverbs (in dialogue); 
as tis o0v ; who pray ? «i oov, generally with the aorist, in impatient questions 
asks why that which is desired has not been done (2197 c). 


2963. ov affixed to a relative pronoun has a generalizing force and makes it 
indefinite (339 e). Such indefinite relative pronouns are construed like the 
indefinite rts or demonstratives ; and do not introduce relative clauses (unlike 
‘whosoever, etc., which are both indefinite and relative). 


So with adverbs (9406), as ómecoüv in any way, no matter how (= utique 
not = utcunque). Thus, où’ drwoody not even in the slightest degree. 

a. Simply placed after relatives otv has a strengthening force; as dorep ody 
as in fact (often in parentheses), ofds wep ov just as in fact. 


2964. Inferential otv therefore, accordingly (igitur, ergo), usually classed as 
a conjunction, signifies that something follows from what precedes. Inferential 
ody marks a transition to a new thought and continues a narrative (often after 
érel, émed%}, öre), resumes an interrupted narration (T. 8. 42, X. C. 3.3.9), and in 
general states a conclusion or inference. It stands alone or in conjunction with 
other particles. Thus, dvapxia àv kal dratig évóju[ov quads dmoddcda. Şe? oby 
TOND wey Tobs EpxovTas éripererrepous "yevéo0ac rods vÜv rQv mpdcbev they were of 
the opinion that we would be overcome through our lack of leaders and discipline. 
it is imperative therefore that the leaders we have now should be much more 
watchful than those we had before X. A.3. 2. 29. 

a. The inferential and transitional use is derived from the confirmative 
meaning, and is scarcely marked until Herodotus and the Attic poets. Cp. yey 
oüv. “mel oüv in Hom, is sometimes used in transitions. 


Tiép 
2965. «ép (postpositive and enclitic) very, just, even. Cp. Epic 


wépe Very much, and repi in composition. In Attic prose mép is com- 
mon only with relatives (338 c) and conjunctions. 
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Ücmep the very one who (ie. none other), olós wep just such, &v6a mep just 
where, orep just as, in the very way in which, (sometimes not very different 
from ós, to which it is related as ócmep to ös), etmep if really. xalwep (Hom. xai 

. wep) however much, though, Epic 2é wep just as. 

a. After other words especially in Epic and Lyric and in Aeschylus ; as éve: 
Tà Geiov Sovdla wep év ppevt the divine power remains in the mind though it be 
enslaved A. Ag. 1084, uáxer', dxvipevds mep éraipov he fought, (though) sore 
grieving for his comrade P 459, óyé rep howbeit late Pind. Nem. 3. 80. 


Thi 

2966. «div an adverb, is used (a) as a preposition with the geni- 
tive (1700) meaning except, save, when that which is excepted is a 
single substantival idea; (b) as a conjunction, except, except that, save 
that, unless, only, but (often almost = àAA). 

adpeorhixecay . . . mêca tAHY Midjrov all the Ionic cities had revolted except 
Miletus X. A.1. 1. 6; oddels dije mpòs Bacidda, THY ` Opóvras érexelpnoe no one 
went off to the king save that Orontas made the attempt 1.9.29, «Xi» ëv uóvov 
Sé5ocxa Dut there is one thing and only one that I fear Ar. Plut. 199. A substan- 
tive-equivalent may follow v/v, not in the genitive, but in the case required by 
the verb of the sentence, as cvvfjA0ov mávres mNijv of Néwvos all assembled except 
the men under Neon X. A. 1. 8.2. 

a. wry ov only not, except (2753) ; civ ñ except, as oó yap Eddy Y brakov- 
caer. . . TAY 3) YMoobUke we would not listen to any one (else) except Prodi- 
cus Ar. Nub. 361; why ore except that; why el except if, ep. eb ph (nisi si), 
after a negative why» ef uh; often with the verb omitted, as oddels olev... TM)» 
et is dp? dpms mo one knows except perhaps some bird Ar. Av. 001. 

b. mav may be followed by the infinitive, as Tl coc wéwpaixras mp&yua TN 
Tevye kaká ; what hast thou accomplished save to work mischief ? A, Eum. 126. 


TÉ 


2967. ré and (postpositive, and enclitic as -gue) is generally used 
with a correlative conjunction. 


2968. +é alone sometimes in prose links whole clauses or sentences which 
serve to explain, amplify, supplement, or to denote a consequence of, what 
precedes (and thus, and therefore, and as a result). Thus, ó 5 éxaXémoauvev . . ., 
ékéXeva é T’ aùròv èk ToU uécov e&leracbat but he was angry and (therefore) ordered 
him to get out of the way X. A.1.5. 14. Cp. 2978. 

a. This use of ré (ré consequential) is quite common in Herodotus and 
Thucydides, rather rare in Xenophon, and infrequent in other prose writers. 
It occurs also in poetry. : 


N. — In poetry ré alone (cp. -gue) often connects single parallel nouns and 
pronouns so that the two connected ideas form a whole; as exfyrrpov ripas T€ 
sceptre and prerogatives A. Pr. 171. Jn prose, participles and infinitives are occa- 
sionally linked by r£; as ka8xovrépü obra. rperdyTws Te êM ov Hugeecpévyn being 
fairer and dressed more becomingly X. O. 10. 12, 
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2969. ré (or kai) meaning both may be followed by asyndeton (8. Ant. 296). 


2970. Homer often, and Herodotus sometimes, adds ré to relative pronouns 
and conjunctions introducing subordinate clauses, which are usually postpositive, 
So after ds, dcos, olos, ws, bre, ered, £vOa, 8H, etc. Thus, pirndev ér Ards, ös Te 
eoori . . . dvdooe they were loved by Zeus, who rules over the gods B 669. ‘This 
untranslatable ré is probably connective (not indefinite), and belongs to the 
whole clause. It has the effect of showing that its clause corresponds in some 
way to the preceding clause. és re is found in lyric poetry and in the lyric 
parts of tragedy (rarely in dialogue parts). dere, olós re became common. 


2971. This connective force is also seen when ré stands in the principal 
clause, sometimes both in the principal and in the subordinate clause, e.g. ós Ke 
Gcots érimelOnrar, páħa T! črvov aŭro whosoever obeys the gods, him especially 
they hear A 218, örry 7° 10667, Tfj T? elkover otlxes dvdpSy wheresoever he rushes, 
there the ranks of men give way M 48. 


2972. Homer has r£ after the codrdinating conjunctions kal, 06, ode, AAG, dj ; 
after $, uév, mép, yap, and before dpa in questions. 


2973. tt... té usually serves to connect clauses, less frequently single 
words. In English and often suffices, but as . . . so is often in place. Tè... 
+é is more common in poetry than in prose, but in prose more common than ré 
standing alone. Thus, mar?p dávüpGv re 0cQv Te Sather of men and gods A 544, 
uol e yàp mohémor Aoovpror, col re vOv ex Giovds elo 1) ¿pol for the Assyrians are 
enemies to me, and they are now more hostile to you than to me X. C. 4. 0. 23, 
mept Ôv eldévar re káNN Tov. uil eldévan re alo xus ov knowledge of which is most 
excellent and ignorance most disgraceful P. G. 412 c. 

a. One clause may be negative, the other affirmative (T.2.22); but we 
usually have obre instead of ré où. 


2974. ti kal Or rt... kal often serves to unite complements, both similars 
and opposites. Té... xa is not used when one clause is subordinate to another. 
The two words or clauses thus united may show a contrast, or the second may 
be stronger than the first. ré is commonly separated from xal by one or more 
words. rè... kal is weaker than xal . . . kai, and will not easily bear the 
translation both . . . and. It is rare in colloquial Attic. Thus, dpxew Te kal 
tpxecba to rule and be ruled X. A. 1.9.4, káXueróv re kal üpwrov fairest and 
best 2.1.9, ró T &pxeu kal rò Sovdevery to rule and to be a slave A. Pr. 927, Bla Te 
koùx ékdv by force and not willingly S. 0. C. 935, yuuvác ai . . . éavróv Te kal rods 
immovs to exercise himself and his horses X. A.1. 2.7. Clauses dissimilar in form 
may be linked by rè.. . kal; as &mekptvaro dia Bpaxécv re kal abrà rà éporópueva 
he answered briefly and only the questions put to him P. Pr. 836 a. 


2975. 72... kal is often used of actions coincident in time, or of actions 
standing in a causal relation to each other ; as huépā re cxeddv brépacve kal eis TÓ 
pécov fjkov ol &pxovres day was just breaking and (= when) the officers came into 
the centre of the camp X. A. 3.3.1 (temporal parataxis ; cp. 2169). 


2976. 72... kal is sometimes used of alternatives (for ere . . . etre). 
Thus, 0eo0 re yap 0éNoyros . . . Kal pÀ &&xovros whether God wills or not A. Sept. 
497. Here xal... ral is more common (2877). 
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2977. We find re... kal... ré TÈ... Kat... TÈ... Té... GO, 
TÈ... T£... Kal, T6... 16... kot... TÉ TÈ... KALL. L kal . . . TÉ. 
But in prose ré before and after «ai is rare. 


2978. When ré follows +ë .. . kai, ré does not point back to xat, but denotes 
an addition to the preceding member (and besides). ‘Thus, telyn ve mepieNóvres 
kal vais wapaddvres $ópov re'ra£ágevo: both destroying their walls and surrender- 
ing their ships and besides assessing tribute on themselves T. 1.108. Cp. 2968. 

2979. kat re is Epic; elsewhere the xal of xal . . . re belongs to the whole 
clause (A. Ch. 252). 


2980. üAXes te kal both in other ways and especially, on other grounds and 
particularly, or simply especially. 'l'his combination usually stands before con- 
ditional clauses (or clauses with a conditional participle), causal, and temporal 
clauses. Thus, xaXemóv olpat QuaBaivew &XXcs re Kal moXeuleov moNÀQy Éumpootev 
Üvrov I think it hard to cross, especially when the enemy faces us in full force 
X. 4.6.6.9, rávrwv . . . ároerepeta0a. AU 9gpóv eT... ., dAhws Te Kav Um? éxÓpo0 
TQ Toro cvualvy it is grievous to be deprived of anything, especially if this kap- 
pens to any one at the hands of a personal enemy D.18.5. Cp. rå T’? ara 
ériugoe kal pūplovs wke Sapexots he both honoured me in other ways and gave 
me ten thousand darics X. A. 1.3.3. 

2981. rt... béis used when a writer begins as if he were going simply to 
add the second member (both . . . and), but instead contrasts it with the first. 
This combination of copulative and adversative particles is often rendered less 
harsh by the form of the àé clause and by other reasons. (a) The 6¢ clause 
contains a kal; as dua (Ézevra, rt, roNNaxol, woatrws) dé kal; e.g. ëv re rH TOY 
émüv moree Toddaxod 06 kal Gro, lit. both in the construction of epic poetry 
but also in many other cases P. R. 304 c. (b) The second clause contains a 
formula with 6é but not with xal; as Zz¿ dé, rf é, rà è Kepddaroy, perà 5é raza. 
Thus, mpórepóv re . . . viv õé (both) formerly ... but now X. H. 1.1.94. Cp. 
P. L. 664 b, 047a, 007 d. (c) After a considerable interval occasioned by the 
extension of the ré clause, it is natural to resume with àé. So T. 6. 83,1, X. A. 
1.8.11, X. C.2. 1. 22, L. 2.17. : 

2982. Rare combinations are, e.g. : 

d... Té instead of j . .. 5. Thus, ñ watdes veapol yfpal Te "yvvatkes either 
young children and (= or) widowed women B 289. re... 4 is often emended 

in X. O. 20. 12, P. Men. 95 b. 

Te. . . ob8€ (p8€) with ré instead of ore (ure) ; as E. I. T. 697, P, Pol. 271 e. 
ré is not followed by otre (ufjre). 


2983. Position of ré. — r£ usually follows the word with which the sentence 
or sentence-part to be connected is most concerned. Apart from many irregu- 
larities there are certain exceptions to this rule which are commonly observed. 

a. ré may come between two words which go closely together, as between 
article (preposition, attributive genitive) and its noun. Thus, +ó re BapBapixdy 
kal Tò '"EXXgruór the barbarian and the Greek force X. A. 1.2. 1, ye mpós re 
Aovrpà kal XewuiQvas I will go to the bathing places and the meadows S. Aj. 604 
(for mpòs Nourpd re). But 4 móns re kal ques of yópo, the State and we the laws 
P. Cr. 53 a. 
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b. ré connecting an entire clause stands as near as possible to the begin- 
ning. Cp. X. A. 1.8.3. 

c. ré may stand after à word or expression which, though common to two 
members of a clause, is placed either at the beginning (especially after a prepo- 
sition) or in the second member. Thus, & re def pihia kal (& Sel) moXéjua Tuas 
voul(ew what we must consider as belonging to our friends and what to our ene- 
mies X. C. 5.2.21, ëv Te TG BepuotTépy kal Wixporépy in the hotter and colder 
P.Phil.24 b, rūsi ptħov üvüpa Te coóórarov a man dear to all and most wise 
Ar, Vesp. 1277. I 

d. The freer position of ré is often due to the fact that several words are 
taken as forming a single notion. Thus, 7 xaddlorn 3) moNirelà Te kal 6 KáNN- 
eros àyfjp the very noblest constitution and the noblest man P. R. 502 a. 


, 
TOL 


2984. rot (postpositive and enclitic) in truth, surely, doubtless, mark 
you, be assured, you (must) know, was originally the dative of feeling 
(1486) of ov. 


a. This rol (Sanskrit tē), found in all dialects, is to be distinguished from 
Doric rot (= cof) from ro (Skt. tvé). Toi may thus occur in the same sen- 
tence with col; as roaĵrá rol cot . . . NEYO S. fr. 25. 


2985. rolis often used in statements of a general truth and in expressions 
of personal conviction (sometimes with a tone of hesitation); in remarks of a 
confidential nature; to introduce an explanation ; and in general where the 
special attention of the person addressed is desired, of often gives an easy and 
familiar tone to a reply. Thus, rô» ro paraloy dvipdow ppovnpárwv h MOTO’ 
GAnOhs ylyveras karýyopos true it is that of men’s vain conceits their tongue is 
the true accuser A. Sept. 458, det ror ò KéBns hoyous rivàs dvepevve for Cebes, you 
know, is always investigating some speculation or other P. Ph. 63 a. 

a. rol may emphasize particular words, as yó rou, ¿uol rou, cé ror; and other 
words not pronouns. 


2986. rol is frequently used after other particles, as a\\d, dp, yé, 54 (and 
yé roc òh, CP. 05) To... ye), rel because, um, ob (otro). On Frou, see 2858 ; on 
xkatro., 2803 ; on uévroi, 2917. 


2987. The inferential conjunctions roryáp, rovyapodv, rovydpTot, Toi- 
vuv contain roi, the locative of the demonstrative ró, which case had 
the meaning of cg (rô) therefore, on this account, so lit. by that, 
therein. (This rg is chiefly Epic, and stands at the beginning of the 
verse. Op. ró therefore T 176, S. Ph. 142.) 

Towáp (prepositive; Ionic and poetic) therefore, wherefore, so then, that ts 
surely the reason why (often to announce a purpose). 
TovyapoOv, toryaprov (both prepositive) are more emphatic than roryáp. The 

final syllable of rovydpro: is the rot of 2084. 
roivuy (postpositive and post-Homerie ; -ruv 2927) is transitional (now then, fur- 

ther) or inferential (therefore, accordingly ; less emphatic than rovyap). Tot- 

vvv ig common when a speaker refers to something present in his mind, when 
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he continues or resumes what he has been saying, and when he passes to a 
new aspect of a subject. It is often found with imperatives (oxére. rotvuy 
P. Cr. 51¢). 


as, Os 
2988. Demonstrative ds (also accented ds, ds) thus, so is originally 
an ablative from the demonstrative stem ô- (from go-), from which 


come the article and gs he in xal és, #8 ds (1113). For the -s, see 
341. Cp. also ade thus. 


So kal ds even so, nevertheless, où’ (und?) ds not even thus, in no wise, ws 
aŭrws (ecatrws) in the same way, just so (ablative of 6 adrés). ds érépws (lit. thus 
otherwise, in that other way) quite otherwise and ws àXg60s (lit. thus truly) in 
very truth also probably belong here. 

a. In some cases it is uncertain whether ós is demonstrative or relative; 
e.g. òs in exclamatory clauses. Cp. 2998, 3001. 


2989. Relative és as, how is originally an ablative (in which way) 
from the relative stem ¿o-, whence come also ds, 7, 0. For the -s, see 
341. Relative ås has various uses as an adverb or a conjunction, all 
of which represent the primitive meaning. 


Relative ós as an Adverb 


2990. In comparative clauses, often correlated with ovrws. Thus, mieròs $, 
ós bpeîs erloracbe I was faithful, as you know X. A. 3.3. 2, éxérevee rovs "PAAnvas, 
&s vópos aùroîs els udxny, ovre rax09va he ordered the Greeks (thus) to be sta- 
tioned as was their custom for battle 1.2.15. Cp. 2462 ff. In similes and com- 
parisons, 2481 ff. 


2991. os is rarely used for # after comparatives ; as u pov mpoxjdouv u&ccov 
ås pol yAvxó care not for me further than I wish A. Pr. 629, Cp. 1071. 


2992. In adverbial clauses òs is often used parenthetically ; as ws pol doxe? 
as it seems to me. Instead of às doxe?, ós £owe the personal construction is often 
preferred ; as ámémAeva av, ws u&v Tots mhelorous é0dkov», diNoriumBévres they sailed 
away out of jealousy, as it seemed to most people X. A. 1.4.7. 


2993. as restrictive for (cp. ut), involving the judgment of the observer, 
occurs often in elliptical phrases ; as (Bpacíóas) fjv o00€ db¥varos, ws Aakebaquóvtos, 
einetv Brasidas was, for a Lacedaemonian, not a bad speaker either 'T. 4. 84, 
rara dkobcüs Zépins as ¿k Kak Qy éxápy on hearing this Xerxes rejoiced as much 
ag could be expected considering his misfortunes Hat. 8.101. On ws restrictive 
with the dative, cp. 1495 a, 1497 ; with the absolute infinitive, 2012. 


2994. us is often used to heighten a superlative (1086). 

2995. With numerals and words indicating degree ós means about, nearly, 
noi far from; as ómMrüs Éx wv ùs wertaxoglous having about five hundred hoplites 
X. A. i. 2.3, ġs éri wore for the most part P. R. 371 b (lit. about over the great(er) 
part). 
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2996. òs often indicates the thought or the assertion of the subject of the prin- 
cipal verb or of some other person prominent in the sentence. Here ws expresses 
a real intention or an avowed plea. . So often with participles (2080) ; and also 
with the prepositions eis, rí, mpés; as &mémAeov. .. ék THs ZukeMas ws és ras 
"AGivas they sailed away from Sicily as though bound for Athens T. 6.61. 


2997. ós fkacros means cach for himself; as dwémhevoay é£ ‘EdAnowdyrov ws 
Ékac o: (dwémdeveay) card rodes they sailed away from the Hellespont each to his 
own State T. 1. 89. 


2998. ¿s exclamatory (2682) may be the relative adverb ùs how, the relative 
clause originally being used in explanation of an exclamation. Exclamatory ós 
has also been explained as ws demonstrative (so). 


2999. On ós in wishes, see 1815. 


Relative às as a Conjunction 


3000. ós conjunctive is found in dependent clauses. 


Declarative: that, like dr. Cp. 2577 ff., 2614 ff. 
Final: that, in order that ; like iva, but not used in standard Attic prose. Cp. 2198. 
Object clauses after verbs of effort: that, like érws; cp. 2209. Rarely after 

verbs of fearing: that. Cp. 2255. 

Causal: as, inasmuch as, since, seeing that, like dru, éwel, etc. Cp. 2240. 

Consecutive: so that, like dere. Usually with the infinitive, sometimes with the 
indicative. Cp. 2260. 

Temporal: after, like éref; sometimes when, whenever. Cp. 2383. 

3001. ds is often found before sentences apparently independent, where it is 
sometimes explained as a conjunction with the verb suppressed. Thus, ¿s rod? 
éxodoa rads ob peOjoonar (know) that of my own accord I will not relinquish my 
child E. Heo. 400, às ô} ob wor rpavvos ° Apyelov cec (do you mean) that you Jor- 
sooth shall be lord and master of Argives A. Ag. 1633. Some scholars regard 
this &s as causal, others regard it as demonstrative, others as comparative. 


as as, like 


3002. ds as, like (postpositive) in Hom., as dpvifes ds T 2, stands 
for gos, which is of uncertain origin. 


às to 
3003. ós to, a preposition with persons (once in Hom., p 218) is 
obscure in origin. 


SOME GRAMMATICAL AND RHETORICAL FIGURES 


3004. Anacolüthon (évaxdAovbov inconsequent), or grammatical inecn- 
sistency, is inadvertent or purposed deviation in the structure of a 
sentence by which a construction started at the beginning is not fol- 
lowed out consistently. Anacoluthon is sometimes real, sometimes 
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only slight or apparent. It is natural to Greek by reason of the 
mobility and elasticity of that language; but in English it could 
not be tolerated to an equal extent because our tongue — à speech 
of few inflected forms -— is much more rigid than Greek. 


8005. Anacoluthon is, in general, caused either (a) by the choice of some 
form of expression more convenient or more effective than that for which the 
sentence was grammatically planned ; at times, too, the disturbing influence is 
the insertion of a brief expression of an additional thought not foreseen at the 
Start. Or (b) by the intrusion of some explanation requiring a parenthesis of 
such an extent that the connection is obseured or the continuation of the origi- 
nal structure made difficult. In this case the beginning may be repeated, or 
what has already been said may be summed up in a different grammatical form 
and sometimes with the addition of a resumptive particle, such as 6%, otv well 
then, then, as I was saying (X. A. 1. 8. 19, 3.1. 20, X. C. 3.3.9). So with àé 
(T. 8. 29. 2). 

3006. Anacoluthon usually -— the effect of naturalness and liveliness, 
sometimes of greater clearness (as after long parentheses), or of brevity, force, 
or concentration. 


3007. Anacoluthon is either natural or artificial, Natural anacoluthon is 
seen in the loose and discursive style of Herodotus; in the closely packed sen- 
tences of Thucydides, who hurries from one thought to another with the least 
expenditure of words; and in the slovenliness of Andocides. Artificial or rhe- 
torical anacoluthon is the result of a deliberate purpose to give to written lan- 
guage the vividness, naturalness, and unaffected freedom of the easy flow of 
conversation, and is best seen in the dialogues of Plato. Such anacoluthon is 
usually graceful and free from obscurity. 


3008. There are very many forms of anacoluthon, e.g. 


a. Many cases are due to the fact that a writer conforms his construction, 
not to the words which he has just used, but to another way in which the ante- 
cedent thought might have been expressed: the construction mpds +Ó voodpevoy 
(or onpatvdpevor) according to what is thought. Cp. 2148 and X. H. 2.2.3, S. O. 
'T. 353, E. Hec. 970. 

b. Some cases are due to changes in the subject, as T. 1.18. 2. 

c. Many cases occur in connection with the use of a participle (2147, 2148). 

d. Coórdinate clauses connected by rè... kal, kal... kal, oÜre . . . ore, 
p... often show anacoluthon, especially when a finite verb takes the place 
of a participle. Cp. 2147 c, and T. 5. 61. 4, 6.32. 3, 7. 47. 1-2. 

e. The nominative tin suspense’? may stand at the head of a sentence 
instead of another case required by the following construction. This involves a 
redundant pronoun. Thus, Ilpófevos 5¢ kal Mévwy, émebmep eloly buérepot evdepyérac 

. méupare aórobs epo (for Ilpó£evov kai Mévwva .. . réuare Se0p0) X. A.2. 
5.41. Cp. ‘ The prince that feeds great natures, they will slay him :" Ben Jonson. 

f. The accusative often stands absolutely when at the head of a sentence. 
Thus, ddA phy kal Tipás ye . . .. TOv pèv peter kal yetoerar éxwy, as dv Hyirat 
dyetva abrov movjrew, &s 9 . . . pedferae but furthermore as regards honours, 
those he will partake of and be glad to taste which he thinks will make hima 
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beiter man, but others he will shun P. R. 501 e, "EAAgras rods ép Tfj Acla oikoüvras 
ovddy mw rapès Aéyerai ef Exovrat (tor. Xéyoucu ei ëmovrai Or AéyeTar €reo&o4) as to 
the Greeks who dwell in Asia there is as yet no certain intelligence whether they 
are to accompany the expedition X. C. 2. 1.5. 

g. A main clause may take the construction of a parenthetical clause (T. 
4.93. 2). Here belongs the attraction into the relative clause of a verb that 
should have been principal. So after as fkovea, as oipat, às Aéyouor, etc. Thus, 
TÓUe ye may, ws oluat, wepl abrod dvaykarótrarov elvai (for éorl) Aéyew this indeed 
ts, as I think, most necessary to state about it P.Phil.20d. Often in Hdt., as 
as ô’ ëyÓ Koura . . . elvar aùròv "I8av6ópoov . . . márpev but as I have heard he 
was ihe uncle of Idanthyrsus on the father's side 4.76. A construction may be 
introduced by ör: or ós and then pass to the infinitive, or the infinitive may 
precede and a finite verb follow (2628). 

h. After à subordinate clause with parentheses the main clause sometimes 
follows in the form of an independent sentence (P. A. 28 c, cp. 36 a). 

i An infinitive may resume the idea set forth by the principal verb; as rod 
5é beo rdtrovros, ùs éyh dug» re kal bméXafov, Pirocopotyrd ue elv (fv KTA. 
whereas when God orders me, as I think and believe, to pass my life in the pur- 
suit of wisdom, etc. P. A.28e. Cp. X. H. 7.4. 35. 

j. Anacoluthon is sometimes due to the desire to maintain similarity of form 
between contrasted expressions ; as robs uév yàp immokevraópovs olua, Éyorye ToN- 
Rots uév áopetv TG» avOpwras qopuuévov áya0Qv Oros ðe? xptjo0at, moXXots 0€ rv 
Urmows meóUkórov hõéwv rs abrOv xph ümoNasew for I think that the horse-cen- 
taurs were at a loss how to make use of many conveniences devised for men and 
how to enjoy many of the pleasures natural to horses X. C. 4. 3. 19. Here roh- 
Aois 8é is used as if it were to be governed by xpfjc6«., instead of which avv 
&ToXaew is substituted. 


3009. Anadiplósis (dvadizAwsis doubling) is the rhetorical repeti- 
tion of one or several words. Cp. “The Isles of Greece, the Isles of 
Greece, where burning Sappho loved and sung:” Byron. 

O$8«. 5é, OfBar mÓNs doTvyelrov, pe? nucpav play èk péons THs ‘EAdSos 
duipracrat Thebes, Thebes, a neighbouring city, in the course of one day has 
been extirpated from the midst of Greece Aes. 3. 183. 


3010. Anaphora (dvadopa carrying back) is the repetition, with 
emphasis, of the same word or phrase at the beginning of several 
successive clauses. This figure is also called epanaphora or epana- 
lensis. Op. “Strike as I would Have struck those tyrants! Strike 
deep as my curse! Strike! and but once:” Byron. 

odro. yàp moddovds này THY TodiTGy els Tos moNeu(ous é£/jAacav, ToAdods ó) áOlkos 
&TokTelvavres ürádovs érolnoav, moXXobs 0 ércripous Üvras áriuovs xaréornoar many 
of the citizens they drove out to the enemy; many they slew unjustly and left 
unburied; many who were in possession of their civic rights they deprived of 
them L.19.21. Cp. D: 18. 48, 75, 121, 310. 


3011. Anastrophe (dévactpody return) is the use, at the beginning 
of one clause, of the same word that concluded the preceding clause. 
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Also called epanastrophe. Cp. “Has he a gust for blood? Blood 
shall fill his cup.” 

où ôhrov KryoipOvra ğúóvaraı Seweeir 60 end, ¿uë 5° el'mrep ekeréyery eviputer, abrov 
oók à» éypawaro for surely it cannot be that he is prosecuting Ctesiphon on my 
account, and yet would not have indicted me myself, if he had thought that he 
could convict me D.18. 13. 


3012. Antistrophe (dvricrpody turning about) is the repetition of 
the same word or phrase at the end of successive clauses. 

boris Ò’ ¿v T mpórq Abyw Thy Widow aire? ópkov airet, vóuov airet, Snuoxparlav 
aire? whoever in his first speech asks for your vote as a favour, asks the sur- 
render of your oath, asks the surrender of the law, asks the surrender of the 
democratic constitution Aes, 3. 198. 


3013. Antithesis (åvríðeoıs opposition) is the contrast of ideas ex- 
pressed by words which are the opposite of, or are closely contrasted 
with, each other. Cp. “Wit is negative, analytical, destructive; 
Humor is creative :” Whipple. 

bc ay èk xpnotay padha rà mpüypara-Tís wédews yéyove, Stà robrTwy éNm(ere 
TOv a)rOy mpdkewy ex pavruy a)rà xpmorà yevioecOar; do you expect that the 
affairs of state will become prosperous instead of bad by the same measures by 
which they have become bad instead of prosperous ? D. 2. 26. 

a. Antithesis is sometimes extended to a parallelism in sense effected (1) by 
the use of two words of opposite meaning in the expression of one idea, (2) by 
the opposition of ideas which are not specifically contrasted in words. 


3014. Aporia (dropia doubt) is an artifice by which a speaker feigns 
doubt as to where he shall begin or end or what he shall do or say, 
etc. Cp. “Then the steward said within himself, What shall I 
do?” St. Luke 16. 3. ' 

dmop® ToU mwpórov urpc0Q I om uncertain what I shall recall first D. 18. 129. 
When the doubt is between two courses it is often called diaporésis. 


3015. Aposiopésis (åroriwryois becoming silent) is a form of ellipse 
by which, under the influence of passionate feeling or of modesty, a 
Speaker comes to an abrupt halt. Examples 2352 d, D. 18. 3, 22, 195, 
S. O. T. 1289, Ar. Vesp. 1178. Cp. * Massachusetts and her people... 
hold him, and his love . . . and his principles, and his standard of 
truth in utter — what shall I say ? — anything but respect :? Webster. 


3016. Asyndeton (doWvderov not bound together) is the absence of 
conjunctions in a series of coórdinate words or phrases. See 2165 ff. 

a. Here is sometimes placed the omission of the verb after ph (uh có ye, uh 
*y&p, etc.) ; as wh rp.Bás rs (oiete8e) no more delays! $S. Ant. 577, rls odxl karé- 
nrucev dy cod; uh yap (elré) THs wédews ye, und’ iuo? who would not have reviled 
you? Do not say the State, nor me D. 18.200. Cp, 946, 1599. 


3017. Brachylogy(BpaxvAoyíà brevity of diction, abbreviated expres- 
sion or construction) is a concise form of expression by which an 
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element is not repeated or is omitted when its repetition or use 
would make the thought or the grammatical construction complete. 
The suppressed element must be supplied from some corresponding 
word in the context, in which case it often appears with some change 
of form or construction; or it must be taken from the connection of 
the thought. 


a. Brachylogy and ellipse cannot always be distinguished sharply. In 
ellipse the suppressed word is not to be supplied from a corresponding word in 
the context; and, in general, ellipse is less artificial and less dependent on the 
momentary and arbitrary will of the speaker or writer. Compendious Compari- 
son (1501), Praegnans Constructio (3044), and Zeugma (3048) are forms of 
brachylogy. 


3018. There are many forms of brachylogy; for example: 

a. One verbal form must often be supplied from another ; e.g. a passive from 
an active, an infinitive from a finite verb, a participle from an infinitive. Thus, 
rù» Trav wédas Syobv u&Xhov 1) rjv éavrôv óp&v (Syouuévgv) rather to ravage the 
territory of their neighbours than to see their own (being ravaged) T. 2. 11, raira 
¿YÓ cor où relOopat . . ., olpac dé 0852 &NXAoy ávÜpdmav obdéva (relGecGat cor) of this 
I am not persuaded by you and I do not believe that any other human being is 
either P. A. 25 e, otre rác xovres kaxdy obdév obre pédrovres (áo xew) neither suf- 
Jering, nor being likely (to suffer), any evil 1.12. 102, ávex ópus a» dé kal of A0n- 
vaio... . ., ême) kal éxelvous elo (dvaxwphoavras) and the Athenians too with- 
drew when they saw that they (the Lacedaemonians) had done so T, 3. 16. 

b. A verb must often be supplied from a coórdinate or subordinate clause 
either preceding or following. Thus, £yewe xai od rhv’, ëyÓ 8e cé do you wake 
her, as I (wake) you A. Eum. 140, ¿z 82 abróxeip piv uh (9), Bovdeton 96 Odvardy 
ris &ddos érépq) if a person shall not kill with his own hand, but if some one shall 
suggest murder to another P.L.87292; ptdovs vouljovs? ovemep av mócis cé0ev 
(voulty) regarding as friends even those whom thy husband (so regards) E. Med. 
1153. A verb is rarely supplied from the subordinate to the main construction. 

c. In clauses with det, xph etc.: tva $alvgo0e dutvorres ols det (duve) that you 
may seem to assist those you ought (to assist) T. 3.18. When a form of rvyxdvw 
stands in the subordinate clause; dámémAevcav ws ÉkacToi: Érvxov (ümomAéovres) 
they sailed away as each best could T. 4. 25. ` In conditional clauses when the 
protasis indicates that the assertion.made in the apodosis holds true of a person 
or a thing more than of any other person or thing (e'rep tes kal dddos, elmep mou, 
elrep zroré, ws Tis kal &ANos, etc.) ; as evudépec 0 bpiv, el'rep TH kal EAM, TÒ viküv 
victory is of advantage to you, if it (is of advantage) to any X. C.3. 3.42. Hence 
et ris. (mov, woGev) is almost = ris, etc. (T. 7. 21. 5). 

d. Compound verbs (especially those compounded with perá and e£) are often 
so used that the force both of the compound and of the simple verb is requisite 
to the meaning. Thus, (oi 'A05ratot) ueréyvecav Kepxipalos £vupaxiàv uh moroa- 
cbai the Athenians changed their minds and decided not to make an alliance 
with the Corcyraeans 'V. 1. 44. 

e. A compound verb on its second occurrence often omits the preposition 
(rarely vice versa); as dmepyájogroi . . . elpyájero P.Ph.104d, Euripides is 
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fond of such collocations as úmákovsoy üxovcov Alc.400. Cp. the difference in 
metrical value of repeated words in Shakespeare, as “These víolént desires 
have víolent ends." 

N. — In xai £ukuerioxo kal pépw ris atrias I share and bear alike the guilt 
(S. Ant. 537) ¢épw, though capable of taking the partitive genitive, is influenced 
by évyuperioxw and has the force of £vuéépo. 

f. From a following verb of special meaning a verb of more general meaning, 
Such as Tour, ylyvecOas, efvar, must be supplied with the phrases obdév dAXo $, 
&XXo ri dj, TE &XXo 3. Examples in 946, 2652, 2778. 

g. A verb of saying or thinking must often be supplied from a foregoing verb 
of exhorting, commanding, announcing, or from any other verb that implies say- 
ing or thinking. Thus, KperdBovdos cat’ Aroddddwpos Kedevoucl ue TpidKovra pvôv 
rinncarbat, a)rol 66 éyyvaeGa Critobulus and ‘Apollodorus urge me to set a pen- 
alty of thirty minae, and (say) that they themselves are sureties P. A. 38 b. 

h. When two verbs taking the same or different cases have an object in com- 
mon, that object is expressed only once, and usually is dependent on the nearer 
verb. See 1634, 1635. 

i. A substantive or a verb is often to be supplied from asubstantive or a verb 
related in meaning : yaunax Tic avras Mav (vaupay lav) having fought one (sea-fight) 
Ar. Ran. 698, 4 uà» érevra els Ga &Nro . . ., Leds 06 dv mpds SSya (£n) she then 
sprang into the sea, but Zeus (went) to his abode A 532. 

j. The subject of a sentence is often taken from a preceding object or from 
some other preceding noun in an oblique case without a pronoun of reference to 
aid the transition. Thus, é£e$ógeav uév rods mroddovds obk clüóras Ta wpücoópueva, 
kal čpevyov (oi woddol) they frightened away most of the citizens, who were in 
ignorance of the plot and began to fly T.8.44. Cp. 043. 

k. In general an object is frequently omitted when it can readily be supplied 
from the context. Thus, éyyet» (rv oivov) éxédeve he gave orders to pour in (the 
wine) X. A.4.3.19. An unemphatic pronoun in an oblique case is often omitted 
when it can be supplied from a preceding noun. Cp. 1214. 

L A dependent noun must often be supplied, in a different construction, from 
one coórdinate clause to another. "Thus, Spxovs Xa Boy xal £8ocav rapa Sapa Bá fov 
they received oaths from Pharnabazus and gave him theirs X. H.1.3.9. Soin 
contrasts where one member is to be supplied from the other, as od« éketvos 
(éxelvnv), GAN? exelyn ketvov. évOd5’ ğyayev he did not bring (her) here, but she 
brought him E. Or. 742. 

m. From a preceding word its opposite must often be supplied, especially an 
affirmative after a negative. Thus, duedjods dvmep of moMAol (émuedodvrar) 
neglecting the very things which most people (care for) P. A.36 b. This laxity of 
expression is especially frequent in the case of éxaoros, ris, Or mávres, to be 
supplied after obSels (undels), as pndels rhv drepBodyy Üavpáon, GANG per! ebvolas ó 
Ayw Gewpyodrw let no one wonder at the extravagance of my statement, but Let 
(every one) consider kindly what I say D. 18.199. Cp. ** No person held to ser- 
vice or labor in one state . . ., escaping into another, shall. . . be discharged 
from said service or labor, but shall be delivered up, ete." : U. S. Constitution. 

n. The same word though placed only once may stand in two different con- 
structions ; as aivéw dé kal rdvde (vóuov) . . . wre TOY Erddov Ilepoéov pydéva Tv 
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éwurod olkeréov . . . avixectov má6os ëpõew and I approve also this custom that 
no one of the other Persians shall do irremediable hurt to any one of his own 
servants Hdt. 1.137. Here pydéva is both subject and object of £p8ew. 

o. An assertion may be made concerning an action or a thing when the 
absence of that action or thing is meant (res pro rei defectu). Thus, ef 7? dp! òy 
ebywrfs émipéuperar whether then he blames us on account of an (unfulfilled) 
vow À 05, ¿v Ñ kal rept xpnpáTwv kal mepl drivias &vOpwro kwoUvelovsu on which 
charge men run the risk both of (loss of) money and civil degradation D. 29. 
16. So Bévayus powerlessness, pudaxh neglect of the watch, ueXérgua lack of 
liberal exercise. 


3019. Catachrésis (xardéxypyots misuse of a word) is the extension of 
the meaning of a word beyond its proper sphere; especially a vio- 
lent metaphor. In English: “a palatable tone,” “ to take arms against 
a sea of troubles.” 

Saydmos extraordinary, Pavudows decided, strange, capital, dunxdvws and 
jmepóvüs decidedly, browredw expect, vavororety xG0va E. Med. 682. Such usages 
are less often occasioned by' the poverty of the language than by the caprice of 
the writer. 


3020. Chiasmus (xiacpds marking with diagonal lines like a X) is 
the crosswise arrangement of contrasted pairs to give alternate 
stress. By this figure both the extremes and the means are cor- 
related. Cp. “Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet”: 
Milton. 


èv c opua 

ay côp ëxwv Kal pixhy play having 
one body and one soul D. 19.227. 

Woxhy play 
So rocotrov od éuoÜ copwrepos ef tyALKobTOU Üvros TyLKbod’ Gy; are you at your 
age so much wiser than I at mine? P. A.25 d, way pév čpyov wav Š) twos Méyovrás 
ve kal mpürrovras lit. doing every deed and uttering every word P. R. 494 e, ov- 
Aeóew kal ApxecOar . . . üpxew kal dSeordfew to be a slave and be ruled... to 

rule and be a master P. Ph. 80 a. 


3021. Climax (xAtuo£ ladder) is an arrangement of clauses in suc- 
cession whereby the last important word of one is repeated as the 
first important word of the next, each clause in turn surpassing its 
predecessor in the importance of the thought. Cp. “But we glory 
in tribulations also: knowing that tribulation worketh patience... and 
experience, hope; and hope maketh not ashamed”: Romans v. 3-5. 

otk elroy uà» raÜra, otk %ypaya é, 085’ čypaya pév, oùk émpéc(icura dé, 088° 
émpéoBevoa pév, oùk Érewa, 06 OnBalovs I did not utter these words without propos- 
ing a motion; nor did I propose a motion without becoming ambassador; nor 
did I become ambassador without convincing the Thebans D.18.179; cp. 4. 19. 
This figure is very rare in Greek. 


3022. Ellipse (Adeus leaving out, defect) is the suppression of a 
word or of several words of minor importance to the logical expres- 
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sion of the thought, but necessary to the construetion. Ellipse gives 
brevity, force, and liveliness; it is usually readily to be supplied, 
often unconscious, and appears especially in common phrases, con- 
structions, and expressions of popular speech (such as ¿£ óvoxyov 
Aéovro. to judge a lion from his claws). 


a. Ellipse occurs in the case of substantives and pronouns, subject, object, 
finite verbs, main clauses, and (less often) subordinate clauses. .See the Index 
under Ellipse. 


3023. Enallage (évaAAay$ interchange) is the substitution of one 
grammatical form for another, as plural for singular (1006-1008). 
Thus: “They fall successive, and successive rise”: Pope. 


3024. Euphemism (cidnmopos lit. speaking favourably) is the sub- 
stitution of a less direct expression in place of one whose plainer 
meaning might be unpleasant or offensive. Thus: “The merchant 
prince had stopped payment” (for “became bankrupt”). 


suumopa occurrence for drixnua misfortune, érépos otherwise = not well, 
eùppóvn * the kindly time? for »/£ night, eddvupos left (lit. of good omen, whereas 
the left was the unlucky side), ef ri má6o. if anything should happen to him = 
if he should die. 


3025. Hendiadys (£v &à voiy one by two) is the use of two words 
connected by a copulative conjunction to express a single com- 
plex idea; especially two substantives instead of one substantive 
and an adjective or attributive genitive. 


xpire kal modtopkle by length of time and siege = by a long siege D. 19. 128, 
év à küuacl re in the waves of the sea E. Hel. 226, &orlðwv re kal orpaToÜ = 
wmdopérov orparod armed force S. El. 36. 


3026. Homoioteleuton (émororédevros ending alike) is end-rhyme in 
clauses or verses. 


Thy pev åpxùv els Tov mÓNeuov karécequsav ws éXcvÜepócovres Tos "EXNqvas, emt Se 
TeAevríjs ovrw ToXAoUs alr&v éxdbrous émolgcav, kai ris uév huerépas móAews rods 
"Iwvas dréornoav, é£ $s argsknoar kal 00 dv rodrAdus éodOnoar in the beginning 
they entered upon the war with the avowed object of liberating the Greeks, at the 
end they have betrayed so many of them, and have caused the Ionians to revolt 
from our State, from which they emigrated and thanks to which they were often 
saved I. 4.122. Cp. S. Aj. 62-65. Homoioteleuton is most marked in paromotosis. 


3027. Hypallage (izaddayn exchange) is a change in the relation 
of words by which a word, instead of agreeing with the case it logi- 
cally qualifies, is made to agree grammatically with another case. 
Hypallage is almost always confined to poetry. 

éud kýðea üu? the troubles of my spirit £197, vetkos ávópQv Ebvoiuov. kindred 
strife of men for strife of kindred men S. Ant. 794. Here the adjective virtually 
agrees with the rest of the phrase taken as a compound. 
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3028. Hyperbaton (érépBarov transposition) is the separation of 
words naturally belonging together. Such displacement usually 
gives prominence to the first of two words thus separated, but some- 
times to the second also. In prose hyperbaton is less common than 
in poetry, but even in prose it is frequent, especially when it secures 
emphasis on an important idea by placing it at the beginning or 
end of a sentence. At times hyperbaton may mark passionate 
excitement. Sometimes it was adopted to gain rhythmical effect. 
Thus: “Such resting found the sole of unblest feet”: Milton. 

ov 06 aùrós, & mpds OeGv, Mévov, TL pis dperhy var; but what do you yourself, 
in heaven’s name, Meno, say virtue is ? P. Men. 71d, & mpós ce yovérwv (946) by 
thy knees (I entreat) thee E. Med. 8324, úp’ évds roraðra mérovbev 9 'EAAàs àv- 
porov from one man Greece endured such sufferings D.18. 158, kparôv rods 
drovovsdyrod? buets éeréumere orparyyoús conquering the generals you kept send- 
ing out — such as they were 18.146. 

a. The displacement is often caused by the intrusion of a clause of contrast 
or explanation. Thus rods mep 'Apxiü» . .. ob Wiiov áveuelvare Gdn’... 
éripwpjoacde you did not postpone your vote but took vengeance upon Archias 
and his company X. H. 7.8.7. 

b. Adverbs and particles may be displaced. Thus, ovre ris gpws Seuss a 
passion so terrible P. Th. 169 c, rodd yàp rv immwv Érpexov 08rrov for they ran 
much faster than the horses X. A.1. 5. 2; so eb, uda ; on dy see 1764. 

c. Prepositions often cause the displacement (1063, 2690). On displacement 
in connection with participles see 1166, 1167 ; with the negatives, see 2690 ff. 

d. Similar or contrasted words are often brought into juxtaposition. Here a 
nominative precedes an oblique case. "Thus, àmà +Q@> iperépwv buiv moNeuet ovu- 
uáxwv he wages war on you from the resources of your allies D. 4. 84, où yap rls 
pe Bin Ye ékàv déxovra Slyrae for no one shall chase me by force, he willing me 
unwilling H 197. Note &ddos Año (&AXobev, Adore, etc.), adrds abro. 

e. Construction dé kowwod. —In poetry an attributive genitive or an object, 
common to two codrdinate words, is often placed with the second only, as ppátwv 
wow Iov 7! ávácracw telling of the capture and overthrow of Ilium A. Ag. 
587. š 


3029. Hypophora (vro$opá putting under) is the statement of an 
objection (together with its refutation) which a speaker supposes to 
be made by an opponent or makes himself. Both objection and reply 
often take the form of questions (2654, 2785, 2819). Cp. “But I hear 
it continually rung in my ears . . . what will become of the preamble, 
if you repeal this tax ?^": Burke. 

Tl ody, dy ris ero, Tabra Aéyeis uiv vOv; fva yvôr’ «rh. why then, some one 
will say, do you tell us this now? In order that you may know, ete. D. 1. 14. 


3030. Hysteron Proteron (vorepov mpórepov later earlier) is an ar- 
rangement reversing the natural order of time in which events 
occur. Itis used when an event, later in time, is regarded as more 
important than one earlier in time. 
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Tpá er Oë "yévovro were bred and born A251 (so rpoph kal yéveots X. M.3. 5. 
10; cp. “for I was bred and born? : Shakespeare), etuará T’ dugidcica Ovóbeg 
kal Xoócaca having put on fragrant robes and washed e 264. 


3031. Isocólon (icókeAov having equal members) is the use of two or 
more sequent cola (clauses) containing an equal number of syllables, 

ToU pèv émímovov kal piroxlydivoy roy Blov xaréorynoer, THs 06 weplBrerrov kal 
mepuiíx rov thy civ érolyncer the life of the one he rendered full of toil and 
peril, the beauty of the other he made the object of universal admiration and of 
universal contention I. 10. 16. 

3032. Litotes (Airérys plainness, simplicity) is understatement so as 
to intensify, affirmation expressed by the negative of the contrary, 
Cp. 2694. Metdsis (ueiwors lessening) is ordinarily the same as litotes, 
Thus: “One of the few immortal names That were not born to die”: 
Halleck. 


3033. Metonymy (perwvupia change of name) is the substitution of 
one word for another to which it stands in some close relation. Thus: 
“We wish that infancy may learn the purpose of its creation from 
maternal lips”: Webster. 

giros loathed object, & ká&apua you scum! cvppaxla allies, ¿v Bowrois in 
Bocotia,.d¢arpov spectators, waxy battlefield, immos cavalry, ixOves fish-market. 


3034. Onomatopoeia (ôvoparorora making of a name or word) is the 
formation of names to express natural sounds. 

BrnxGpae bleat, BouBS buzz, BptxGyac roar, koát quack, xaxxaBifw cackle, 
Kokku cuckoo, kpátw croak, vrl cheep, murrlf{w chirp. Sometimes the sound 
of a whole verse imitates an action; as aðrıs Émevra méðovðe xudlvdeTo Aüas 
, áàvaibfjs down again to the plain rolled the shameless stone ^ 598 (of the stone of 
Sisyphus). 

3035. Oxymoron (dévuupov pointedly or cleverly foolish) is the juxta- 
position of words apparently contradictory of each other. " 

vóuos üvouos a law that is no law A. Ag. 1142, &xapis xd pes a graceless grace 
A. Pr. 545, wloris ámwrorárq most faithless faith And. 1. 07, adroit gpetyorras 
getyouor they themselves are flying from those who fly T.7. 70. 

3036. Paraleipsis (zapdAeujus passing over) is pretended omission 
for rhetorical effect. f 

ras 5° éz) 'IAAuplous xal Ilalovas avrod kal mpós 'ApúBBay kal Saou Tis àv elrot 
mapaAeimo otparelas I omit his expeditions to Illyria and Paeonia and against 
Arybbas and many others that one might mention (lit. whithersoever one might 
speak of) D. 1.18. : 

3037. Parechēsis (mopíjygous likeness of sound) is the repetition of 
the same sound in words in close or immediate succession. -Allitera- 
tion is initial rhyme. : 

dyapos, &rexvos, &moNs, &gidos E. L T. 220 (cp. **unwept, unhonoured, and 
unsung’’), qvos mávq róvov pépet toil upon toil brings only toil S. Aj. 800, ruphds 
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Tá T' Óra rév re voby vá T’ Supar’ el blind art thou in thy ears, thy reason, and 
thy eyes S. O. T. 371, of oùōè . . . Sis dwoÜavóvres Sleny odvar Ovawr! &v who 
would not be able to give satisfaction even by dying twice L.12.87, Zewsd o’: 
és Tcaciy ‘EXAjvwr dco err. I saved thee; as all of the Greeks know who, etc. 
E. Med. 476, Qavárov 6&rrov 0c? wickedness ‘fleeth faster than fate? P. A. 30a. 


3038. Parisósis (rapiowors almost equal) is approximate equality of 
clauses as measured by syllables. Puvisdsis is sometimes regarded 
as synonymous with ésocolon. 


3039. Paromoiósis (mapouo/octs assimilation) is parallelism of sound 
between the words of two clauses either approximately or exactly 
equal in size. This similarity in sound may appear at the begin- 
ning, at the end (homoioteleuton), in the interior, or it may pervade 
the whole. 

paxouévous uév xpelrrous elvat TOy moXeulov, Vndutouévovs 06 #rrous TOv éxOpay 
by fighting to be superior to our public enemies, and by voting to be weaker than 
our private enemies L. 12. 79. 


3040. Paronomasia (capovopyacia) is, play upon words. 

ot yàp Tov rpóxov Grd Tov Trov perHArAaker for he changed not his disposition 
but his position Aes.3.78. Often in etymological word-play ; as Ilpófoos Gods 
B758, MéNqros . . . éuédAnoey P. A. 26a, Haveavlov mavcagévov P. S. 1856, eis 
+ s TÓmOP . . . de, eis Alov to an invisible place, to Hades P. Ph.80d. Cp. 
“Old Gaunt indeed, and gaunt in being old? : Shakespeare. Sometimes this 
figure deals with the same word taken in different senses (homonyms): dua 
yàp "hueis re THs dpx9s dweoTepotue0a kal rois "EAAnoww ápxi TOv kakQv éwylyvero 
‘no sooner were we deprived of the first place than the first disaster came upon 
the Greeks? Y. 4. 119. 


3041. Periphrasis (zepíópao:s circumlocution) is the use of more 
words than are necessary to express an idea. 

Opéupara NetXov nurslings of the Nile =the Egyptians P.L.953 e, Oi8trov 
kápà Oedipus S.O. T. 40 (xdpa expresses reverence or affection). The substan- 
tive on which another substantive depends often stands for an adjective, as îs 
TuAepáxoio = mighty Telemach (cp. 1014). For various other periphrases, see 
the Index. 


3042. Pleonasm (mAcovaeguós excess), or redundancy, is the admis- 
sion of a word or words which are not necessary to the complete 
logical expression of the thought. Such words, though logically 
superfluous, enrich the thought by adding greater definiteness and 
precision, pieturesqueness, vigour and emphasis; and by expressing 
subtle shadings of feeling otherwise impossible. Cp. “All ye inhab- 
itants of the world, and dwellers on the earth." 

a. Adverbs or adverbial expressions combined : of time, as máur ab, aus a$ 
Tandy, wadey pera TATA berepov, érera perà Taba, 0.à& réhous Tov ravra xpóvor ; OÍ 
manner, aS xara rabTa Goatrws, udrnv dddws, els Suvardv ore pddota; of infer- 
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ence, AS rovydprot dia rara, ék robrov . . . dia rabra; of verification, as dhnbds 7G 
övr; and various other expressions, as tows ráx’ äv, Mye elmeiv. 

b. Adverb and adjective combined (usually poetical) : xero uéyas peyahworl 
huge he lay with his huge length W 776. 

c. Adjective and verb: os dé uh waxpods relyw Adyous but not to speak at length 
E. Hec. 1177. 

d. Adjective and substantive in the dative: v$eos ueyáüe: uév o? peyáňņ an 
island not large in size Hdt. 5.81. 

e. Verb with an abstract substantive in the dative or accusative (1516, 1564) : 
Bacirebs . . . ice. meQukéva. to be a true-born king X. C. 5. 1. 24. 

f. Compound verb or substantives with substantives : oikov kaAós olkovouetr to 
build a house well X. M.4. 5. 10, $ rà» veoyvGv rékvov radorpopla the rearing of 
young children X.O.7.21. Here the force of the first member of the compound 
is quiescent. 

g. Compound verb and adverb: rpotypaya mpGrov I wrote first T.1.93, 
drayayov 0? ipas &rwber ¿mó rod kréuparos having diverted your attention away 
from the fraud Aes. 3. 100. 

h. Verb and participle (2147 b): rf óh Adyorres SuBaddov of 9uaBáXXovres ; in 
what words then did my calumniators calumniate me? P. A. 19 b. 

i. Amplification by synonymous doublets (especially common in Demosthe- 
nes): d£ kal Sdouac I beg and beseech D. 18.6, évapyés xal capés visible and 
clear 14.4. 

j. Parallelism of positive and negative: as xe mepl rovrwy, Mo mpds bu&s kal 
ook adrroxptwoua I will tell you and I will not conceal my opinion on these matters 
D. 8. 78, ovk &kAnror, wapaxdybérres 06 not unbidden but invited T. 6. 87. 

k. A person and a characteristic or quality connected by xal or ré; as kara- 
õelravres Torov kal rò robrov Opdoos fearing him and his audacity D.21. 920. 

1. A relative clause takes up a preceding expression: xal eóx3jv Óé rwes avrod 
é£éQepov ws eÜxovro KTA. and some reported also a prayer he made, etc. (lit. how 
he prayed) X. À.1. 9. 11. 

m. ‘Polar’ expressions may be placed here. These are opposites placed in 
pairs so as to intensify such ideas as all, no one, at all times, everywhere, every- 
thing possible. Thus, kai êv 0cots kal èv dvOpmrois both among the gods and among 
men P. G. 508 a, oddév oÜre péya ore uikpóv nothing either great or small = abso- 
lutely nothing P. A. 19 c, èv yñ kal Oardrry on land and sea TD). 18.324, obe 
oos or! éXeí0epos nor bond nor free 'T.2. 78, buyrà xal üppyra fanda nefanda 
D. 18. 122. For other cases of pleonasm, see the Index. 


3048. Polysyndeton (cp. Asyndeton) is the repetition of conjunc- 
tions in a series of coórdinate words or phrases. 

kal roootrwy kal érépov kakQv kal alc XpOv kal wdédar kal veworl kal pikpQv kal 
ueyáNov alrlou yeyernuévou who has shown himself the guilty cause of so many 
other base and disgraceful acts, both long ago and lately, both small and great 
L.12.78. Cp. D. 4. 36. 

3044. Praegnans Constructio is a form of brachylogy by which 
two expressions or clauses are condensed into one. 

Here belong, apart from 1659 f., such cases as eis rò SaXavetov BodrAouar T want 
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to go to the bath Ar, Ran. 1279 (ep. “he will directly to the lords”: Milton, 
Samson Agon. 1250) and d$avepós Fy ofkade wapacxevafouevos he was evidently 
preparing to go home X.A.7.7.57. In wapayyéddret émi Tà Saha he ordered them 
to get under arms X. A. 1.5.13 the command was érzi rà órÀa to arms ! 


3045. Prolépsis (apéAytis taking before) in the case of objective 
predicate adjectives or nouns is the anticipation of the result of the 
action of a verb. Examples in 1579. 


On the prolepsis of the subject of dependent clauses which is put into the 
main clause, see 2182. So in ‘t Consider the lilies of the field how they grow." 
Prolepsis is also used to designate the anticipation of an opponent’s arguments 
and objections. One variety is prodiorthdsis or preparatory apology (P. A.20 e, 
D. 18. 199, 256). 


3046. Symploce (cuyAoxy interweaving) is the repetition, in one 
or more successive clauses, of the first and last words of the preced- 
ing clause. 


éri cavróv kaXets, éml rods vóuovs kaAets, ¿ml thy Snuoxparlay kaXeis it is against 
yourself that you are summoning him, it is against the laws that you are sum- 
moning him, it ts against the democratic constitution that you are summoning 
him Aes, 3: 202. 


3047. Synecdoche (cwvexdoyy understanding one thing with another) 
is the use of the part for the whole, or the whole for the part. The 
name of an animal is often used for that which comes from, or is 
made from, the animal. Cp. “they sought his blood”; “Belinda 
smiled, and all the world was gay ": Pope. | 


8ópv ship for plank, beam, drdwné fox-skin for fox, xeXóvn tortoise-shell for 
tortoise, roppipa purple dye for purple-fish, édépas ivory for elephant, perlooa 
honey for bee. 


3048. Zeugma (Ledypa junction, band) is a form of brachylogy by 
which two connected substantives are used jointly with the same 
verb (or adjective) though this is strictly appropriate to only one of 
them. Sucha verb expresses an idea that may be taken in a wider, 
as well as in a narrower, sense, and therefore suggests the verb suit- 
able to the other substantive. Cp. “Nor Mars his sword, nor war's 
quick fire shall burn The living record of your memory.” 


otre gwrhy ore rov poppy Bporay Oye: thou shalt know neither voice nor 
form of mortal man A. Pr.21, àAN $ mvoaîsıv $ Ba6vokaóet kóre kpbyor my no, 
either give them to the winds or in the deep-dug soil bury them S. El, 435, 
Zdovel re rtova piha olvóv 7’ ZËacror they eat fat sheep and drink choice wine M 819. 

a. Different from zeugma is syllépsis (cóXXyis taking together), by which 
the same verb, though governing two different objects, is taken both in its literal 
and its metaphorical sense ; but does not properly change its meaning. Thus, 
Xphuata TeXoÜvres rovros .,. kal xápvras paying money and rendering thanks to 
them P. Cr. 48 c. 
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Turs List in general includes the common verbs showing any formal peculiarity 
of tense. The forms printed in heavy-faced type belong to standard Attic, that is, 
to the language used in common speech and in ordinary prose; others are poetical, 
doubtful, dialectal or late. Many regular forms are omitted because they do not 
appear in the classical writers; though their non-appearance in the extant texts may 
often be accidental. Later forms are usually excluded, but reference is made to 
Aristotle, and to Hippocrates, though many works,ascribed to him are of later date. 
The determination of the forms of Attic prose as distinguished from those of poetry 
is often difficult because of insufficient evidence, and in many cases certainty is not 
to beattained. The tenses employed in the dialogue parts of Aristophanes and other 
early writers of Attic comedy are usually to be regarded as existing in the spoken 
language except when the character of the verb in question is such as to indicate 
borrowing from Epic or tragedy. Sometimes a tense attested only in tragedy and 
in Attic prose of the latter part of the fourth century may have been used in the 
best Attic prose. The expression in prose means in Attic prose. 

A prefixed hyphen indicates that a form used in prose is attested generally, or only, 
in composition ; and that a poetical form occurs only in composition. Rigid consist- 
ency would have led to too great detail; besides, many teuses cited as existing only 
in composition may have occurred also in the simple form. For the details of usage 
on this and other points the student is referred to Veitch, Greek Verbs, Irregular and 
Defective, and to Kühner-Blass, Griechische Grammatik. 

The tenses cited are those of the principal parts (369). Tenses inferred from these 
are omitted, but mention is made of the future perfect, future passive, and of the 
future middle when it shows a passive sense. 

An assumed form is marked by * or has no accent; the abbreviations aor. and 
perf. denote first aorist and first perfect ; of alternative forms in rr or ec (78), that 
in 77 is given when the verb in question belongs to the classical spoken language. 
In the citation of Epic forms, futures and aorists with oo, and several other Epic 
peculiarities, are usually not mentioned. 

The appended Roman numerals indicate the class (497-529) to which the present 
pie "s each verb belongs; all verbs not so designated belong to the first class 
498-504) . 


*ddw (ápa-e), ádte harm, infatuate: pres. only in mid. dâra:; aor. daca (daca 
or &acca), Goa, dacdpny (and dacduny or åagsáuny) erred ; aor. pass. dda dnp ; 
v. a. in d-aaros, d-aaros, dy-aros. Chiefly Epic. 

åyáňňo (dyad-) adorn, honour (act. in Com. poets): dyaG, fyna; mid. 
åyáňňopa glory in, only pres. and imperf. (III) 

dya-par admire (725): aor. Wyác0nv (489 e), rarely Hyardpny, Y. a. dyarrds. 
Epic fut. áydáo (o Jouar, Epic aor. ?yac(c)áugv. Hom. has also d'yáouas admire 
and áyalouac (åya- for dyac-) envy, am indignant at or with. 

dyyAdo (üyyeh-) announce: &yyeà, Hyyetha, HyyeAna, fyyehgat, nyy bny, 
åyyAbhropar, &yyekrós. 2 aor. pass. #yyéAnv rarely on Att. inser. (IIT) 

àyeipo (dyep-) collect: iyewpa. Epic are aor. mid. £vv-myeipápmv ; 2 aor. mid. ayé 
povro assembled, Hypero (Mss. @ypero), &yepéa ac, 425 a, D. (some read with 
MSS. dyépear), dypóuevos; plup. 3 pl ¿ymYéparo ; aor. pass. dyépemv. Epic 
by-form d4yepé8oua. (TII.) 

dyivéo Epic and Ion. = &yo. Inf. dyiréuevar Epic. 

åyvoéw not to know: regular, but àyvofjcopat as pass. (808). Hom. dyvodw. 

üq-vop. (åy- for poy-, 788) break, in prose generally kaTrüvyvüpt, karüyvów in all 
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tenses: -áte, -éafo (431), 2 perf. -faya (443), 2 aor. pass. -e&ywv (434), 
-axrés. Epic aor. £a, and 2 aor. pass, éčyņy and ayy; Ion. 2 perf. £yya. 
Qv.) 

iyo lead: Be, 2 aor. Hyayov, xa, ypa, fjx8nv, &xO8fcopga, dxréos. Fut. 
mid. topo, also = fut. pass. (809). Aor. f£a suspected in Att., Hom. 
dzdunv: Hom. has mixed aor. äere, déduevar, df€uev (542 D.). 

dde- or dde- be sated in Epic aor. opt. ddjceev and perf. åônkóres. 

Sw sing: ropar (800), jora, jopar, jony, doréos. Uncontracted forms in 
Epic and Ion. are delSw, deiow and deloopat, Tewa. 

de- rest, sleep : Epic aor. deca, aoa, ` 

delpw: See apo. 

áé£o: Hom. for afe (a$£ávo). 

Gnu (dq-, de-, 724, 741) blow: 3 s. ‘not, 3 du. &gror, 9 pl. detot, inf, ¿Zaevau, 
dfvar, part. dels, imperf. 3 s. än ; mid. pres. dyra, part. áZuevos, imperf. &gro. 
Poetic, chiefly Epic. 

al&dopat (aide- for aldec-) respect, feel shame: alBtcopor (488 a), qderpar (489 c), 
qdeoOnv, aiSerOhjropar rare (812), Serdpnv pardon a criminal in prose, 
otherwise Tragic. Imper. aióeío Hom. (650). Poetic atdopar. 

alkiLopar outrage: aixvodpar, yeiodpny, dixero, ykloOnv was outraged. aikttw 
act. plague poetic. Epic deuije. 512. (IIL) 

aivéo praise, usu. comp. W. ri, mapá, etc., in prose: -avvéow (in prose usu. 
-avécopar, 488b, 806), -qveca, -rvexa, -qvnpat, -nré0nv, -aLverOjropar, 
-aivéréos, -rós Aristotle. Epic and Lyric are aivjow, ña. 

` at-vuuar take: only pres. and imperf. (atvóugv). Epic. (IV.) 

aipéw (alpe-, éd-) take, mid. choose: atphow, 2 aor. hov (431), Ypyka, ypnpar 
(mid. or pass.), npéðnv (usu. was chosen), aipeBhropar, aiperds, -réos. Fut. 
perf. jpfjmcopov rare. Hdt. perf. dpatpnxa, ápalpnpau; Hom. v. a. éXerós. (1) 

alpw (544 c) raise: dpa, fpa (&po, papt, dpov, apar, dpas), ñpra, Appar, 
plnv, åpðýropar, dprdos. Ionic and poetic delpw (dcep-): dep, Hepa, ép- 
05v, Hom. plup. dwpro (from sopro) for ğepro. Fut. ápoüua: and aor. #póumy 
belong to &pvvgac (&p-) win. CLIT.) 

alc0-ávopa (alcf-, aicde-) perceive: alrðýropar, 2 aor. go8ópnv, ño mua, al- 
veOnTós. The by-form ato@oua: is doubtful. (IV.) 

diccw rush: see (rro. 

alox-Svo (aioxv»-) disgrace, mid. feel ashamed: alexvvà, yoyxdva, yoxivðnv 
felt ashamed, eio xvvréos. On fut. mid. alrxuvoðpa and fut. pass. alo-Xvv04- 
copar, See 1911. Hom. perf. pass. part. jexvgévos. (IIT.) 

diw hear, with à usu. in Att. poets, à in Epio, Lyric, and in some Att. poets: 
imperf. Hom, 4o», diov and ior, aor. ér-fice Hdt. (Mss. émfice), v. a. èr- 
dioros Hdt. Poetic and Ion. Hom. has also delw, of which didy (mss. átev 
may be the 2 aor. 

diw breathe out: imperf. dto» Epic. 

ax-ax-ltw (dkaxib-, dxax-, dkaxe-, from dx- redupl.) afflict, grieve: dxaxyow, 
ákáx9ca (rare), 2 aor. fxaxov, dxdxnya: am grieved (3 pl. dxnxédarar), inf. 

. axdxnobar (425 a, D.), part. ¿kaxñuevos and dxnxéuevos (425 b, (2) D.) Cp. 
axéw, axetw, &xvuma:. Epic. 512. (III.) 

dx-ax-uévos (åx-; cp.%ix-pov peak) sharpened; Epic redupl. perf. part., with no 

present in use. 
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axéouat (dxe- for dxec-; Cp. 7d &kos cure) heal: mkecápmv, ükecrós. Hom. has 
also dxelw. 

axndéw (axnde- for dxndeo-, 488 D.; cp. dxndjs uncared for) neglect: axjsera 
Epic. Epic and poetic. 

åkoúw (ákov-, áxou-, 43) hear: &xotcopat (806), qxovea, 2 perf. ükfjkoa (562 a), 
2 plup. AKyKkdy or åkykónņ, HKodrOyny (489 e), ákoveOfto opa, dkoverds, -réos. 

ddaddtw (ddaday-) raise the war-cry, usu. poetic or late prose: dħaħdtopar (806), 
d^éAa£fa. (YIL) 

é&Xáopat wander, rare in prose: pres. Epic imper. áħáov (mss. dddw, 643), pert. 
Epic áħáńņua as pres. (dAdAnoo, dAdAno Oat, dħarńpevos), aor. Epic ¿X69v. 

&Xamáfw (dXamay-) destroy, plunder: Epic are dd\ardiw, àMámrata. By-forms 
Aamáfw, Aamáccw. (III.) 

áAóalvw (dddav-) with the by-forms ddddvw, dddqoxw, nourish: Epic 2 aor. (or 
imperf.) #Adavor, V. a. Epic dy-adros insatiate. Poetic. (IV.) 

Grclhw (dAecó-, àu$-) anoint: drehpo, FrAcupa, dm-aMA ba. (477 a), & pps, 
HrclpOnv, AderpOyropat, é-adeurréos. 2 aor. pass. M 9nqr, Hrel@yv are doubt- 
ful. 

¿Ao and áAékco (ddrck-, dreke-, drex-, ddx-) ward off: fut. drdéw poetic (rare), 
aréfouar Xen., Soph., éXebce Hom., ddrefjoouac Hdt.; aor. jAeta Aesch., 
Hrdeénoa Epic, ?Xetáugv Ion., Xen., prcEnoduny (?) Ken., 2 aor. dAaAkov poetic 
(549). By-form åħxáðw poetic (490 D.). 

&Xéouac avoid: aor. jAe&umv (43, 607). Cp. áXe/e. Poetic. 

åħcúw avert: Hevea. Usu. in mid. drevouar avoid, aor. Aeváumv, subj. é£-aNei-o- 
wat (é&-advéwuot ?). Poetic. Other forms with like meaning are áAee(vo, 

| áAjo ko, dhuokdgw, &Xvokatvo. 

Gdéw grind: GAG (539), Areoa, dAhAepar (&XjNeo uat, 489 b). By-form àN6o. 

áX$rvav: See Aw. 

Aboar (&X0-, 4àA0c-) am healed: Epic &X0ero and ém-aX6jsouav Hippocr. has 
aor. '~-ndbéo Onv. 

åħlvõw cause to roll (also d\wvdéw, ddiw), usu. comp. with e£: -$Àvea, -fjAika, 
HAivõnpar. ddiw is a pres. derived from #Mza (= sca). 

Gd-lokopas (&ÀA- for fad-, ddo-, 486) am captured (used as pass. of aipQ) : àAó- 

` copa, 2 aor. &Xov or HAwv (GAG, droiny, GAGvat, &Aoós, 687), wka (443) 
or Hoka, &Aorós. Epic 2 aor. subj. &Aów. Act. adicxw is not used, but see 
avarloxw expend. (V.) 

drcralvopat (ddiT-, Gdiray-) sin: Epic are aor. Murov (-dunv), perf. part. åħrý- 
uevos sinning. Mostly Epic. Epic by-form &Xmpalve. (III. IV.) 

a&dAdrrw (dXXay-) change, often comp. w. dmó, did, werd: &AAá£o, tjAXaEn, -f^- 
Aaxa, FAAaypar, MAAGXOny (usu. in tragedy) and 4AXáyqv (both usu. in 
comp.), fut. pass. dr-odAaxOjoopar (so in tragedy) and an-adkAayhoopar, 
fut. mid. -aħħá$opar, fut. perf. da-nAAd£Eopar, v. à. àm-aħħakréos. (IlI.) 

hopar (&A-) leap: Ghotpar, HAdpyv. 2 aor. pAduny rare and uncertain in Att. 
Epic 2 aor. advo, Nro, Nuevos (088). (III.) 

&Aukrá(w am distressed Ion., dduxréw am anxious late Ion.: Epic ddadv«rn- 
wor w. reduplication. 512. (IIT.) 

adboxw (ddux-, 526 d) avoid: édbéw, Hrvéa. Hom. has also ádAvoxá(e and áAv- 
ckáve. Poetic. (V.) ° 

adg-dvw (&A$-) find, acquire: Epic 2 aor. 2^$ov. (IV.) 
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$papr-ávo (auapr-, &pgapre-) err: apapracopar (806), 2 aor. paprov, hpápryka, 
fipáprqpat hpaprhðnv, àv-apápryros, éret-apaptytéos. Epic 2 aor. #aBporor 
(for B, see 130). (IV.) : 

&yBA-(rko (auGr-) and &uAóo miscarry; reg. in comp. w. é&: -hpProoa, 
-fpBXoka, -fpBAopoi Other forms are late. (V.) : 

åpelBo change, rare in Att. prose: dpetfo, qpenso. Mid. dpelBopar make return, 
rare in prose and comedy: d&pehpopor, qpenpapnv. In the meaning answer 
huerbdpny and jueipOny are poetic. 

dpelpw (àuep-) deprive, only in pres. Poetic. (HI) 

&uépüc deprive: Huepoa, hucpOnv. Poetic. 

dur-éxw and rare dum-loxw (dul + exw, 125 d) put about, clothe: imperf. áur- 
etxov (Hom. ¿um-éxov), &uq-éEo, 2 aor, ipr- xov. Mid. åpr-éxopat (dum-loxo- 
fot and dáu$-ckvéouar) wear: imperf. fpm-exópqv (451), fut. app-opat, 
2 aor. Apr-erxopny and hurarxópny. See Eo and isyo. 

durhax-loxw (dumrdax-, dumdaxe-) err, miss: 2 aor. umdaxoy and ?jugAakov (part. 
&yrAakóv and úrħakóv), huThárnuat, dv-aymrddkyros. Poetic. (V.) 

dumvve, dumvivdny, &umviro (Epic) : see qvéo. 

&pXvo (¿uuy-) ward off: &govà, Tjgova. Mid. dpivopar defend myself: apvvos- 
pol, Hdvdpny, Y. a. dpuvréos. By-form duivddw, 490 D. (IIL) 

dpitrw (àuvx-) scratch: dptéo, vta. Poetic and Ion. (IIL) 

Gpde-yvodwo doubt: imperf. qyh-eyvoouv (qpdi-yvdouv ?), aor. ypd-eyvonoa. 451. 

Gphr-evvipr (late áudievyów) clothe: apdr-@ (539 c), qpobi-eoa (460), qpi-erpar. 
Mid. fut. dpdr-Eropat, aor. dupi-erduny poetic. (IV.) 

 dpdirBnréo dispute: the augmented (451) uber ff rovv, qpherPArynoa (inscr.) 

are better than jupi- (wss.). Fut. mid. apdurByricopa: as pass. (808). 

dvalivopar (dvar-) refuse, only pres. and imperf. in prose; aor. jvavduny poetic. 
(HL) ` 

dv-Gh-lorkw (&A-, ddo-, 486) and àv&Aóo expend (from åva-faħ-) : imperf. àvijAc- 
cov (&vfjXovv, rare), ávaAóco, &vijAeca, &viXeka, ¿voga avyrdnv, fut. 
pass. &vüXo0fcopau &vaAeoTéos. Att. inscr. prove the mss. forms àváXwca, 
&vüáAoka, dvddwpat, dvarxhOnr to be late. kar-qváNeca, ~nvddwpar, -nvahwOny 
are also late. See dAicxopar, (V.) 

avidvw (åð- for ofad-, 128, and åðe-) usu. Epic and Ion., but the pres. occurs in 
Att. poetry : imperf. Hom. probably éávõavov and dvdavov (Mss. éjvdavoy and 
Hvdavov), Hdt. 4vóavov (some write édvdavor); fut. Hdt. aéyow; 2 aor. Hat. 
éadov, Hom. etadov (for éf faðov from éofadov) and ddov; 2 perf. Hom. éa@da 
(443). Adj. dcpevos pleased, in common use. Chiefly Epicand Ion. (IV.) 

&v-éxo hold wp, poetic and New Ion.: áv-etxov, àv-é£o and ava-cx pow, àv-éo xov. 
&v-éxopat endure: Tyv-axópnv (451), &v-Kopox and áva-oxfjropat, 2 aor. Ñv- 
€cx ójmv, &v-ekTós, -réos. 

àvývoðe (ávc0-, ávo8-) mounts up p 270, sprang forth A 266.  áv-is probably the 
prep. Cp. -evivode. 

av-oly-vipt and dv-olyw open: imperf. dv-éwyov (431), &v-o(fe, &v-ég£a, 1 perf. 
&v-éoxa, 2 perf. dv-€wya (rare, 443) have opened, av-éwypar stand open, 
&v-egxOmv, fut. perf. dv-egtopat, dv-ouxréos. Cp. 808. ořyrüm and otyw (g.v.) 
poetic. Imperf. àvQyov E 168 may be written dvéwyoy W. synizesis. Frovyor 
and #voda in Xen. are probably wrong; Hom. has @ša (olta ?), and Seta 
(Mss. Sita) from delyw (Lesb.) ; Hdt. voa and dv@ia (mss.). (IV. 
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&v-opBóc set upright has the regular augment (&v-ópBoca) ; but ¿m-avop0óo has 
double augment: ¿m-mv-óp0ouv, éx-nv-dpbaca, ér-nv-oplwpor (451). 

&vriBoXéo meet, beseech often has two augments : qvr-eBóXovv, nvr-eRóànoa (451). 

áàvribuéo am defendant. may have double augment: qvt-cdixeuv, qvr-cBleqoa 
(451). 

&vóo and (rarer) &vórc (521) (often written aww, dvirw) accomplish: avica, 
Avec, ývuka, Si-yvurpar (?) Xen., dvuerds, dv-yvu(o)ros poetic. Hom. fut. 
-avw. Poetic forms are vw, &vc (pres. and imperf.), and črv (ifvvro e 243), 
er-qvóc0qv Epic. ` 

ävwya (439 D.) Epic 2 perf. as pres. command (1 pl. čvwyuerv, imper. dvwx Gr, 
áróx0c, Qyox0e), 2 plup. as imperf. 4»óvyea, 9 s. hvóye and dvdya. To 
dvéyw, a pres. developed from the perf., many forms may be referred, as 
pres. ávóye, subj. dvayw, opt. ávóyouu, imper. &wwye, inf. dvwyéuer, part. 
avéyov, imperf. ğvwyov, fut. ávó£c, aor. ijvota. Poetic and Ion. 

à&c-avráo meet: &m-avrfcopgac (806), dx-(vrqoa, &m-fvrqko, &-avrqréos. 

&maráe deceive: regular, but as fut. pass. &marjropar and é-ararneyoopar 
(809). Cp. 454 a. 

dar-aupdw take away, found in the imperf. dm por (with aoristic force), fut. 
dmouphow, aor. part. drovpas (as if from drovpyyr), droupdyevos. The root is 
probably pa, dmwópev representing dx-evpwr for dm-eppov (with q for e by 
mistake), as ¿m=oúpas represents dro-fpas. Poetic and Epic. 

ám-a$-lokwe (ám-a$-, dm-agpe-) deceive, comp. w. é£: -arapjow rare, -ardpyoa 
rare, 2 aor. -hmapov, mid. opt. -aragoluny. Poetic. (V.) 

&r-ex0-dvopar (éx6-, éx6e-) am hated: aw-ex@hropar, 2 aor. &m-qx8ópnv, àm- 
hxðnpa. Simple forms are Ow, éxGouar. (IV.) 

dmó-(p)epse Swept off : ámo-épsq, dmo-épsew. Epic. 

&mo-Àaíco enjoy (the simple Aatw is unused) : drro-Aavoopar (806), &m-éavca, 
&To-AéAavkoa. (450). 

n-ro (à$-) fasien, kindle, mid. touch: tba, hya, upa, panvy, dards, -réos. 
(IL) 

d&pdopar pray (Epic épáouat), often comp. w. èri Or kará: &paropat, Tp&cápmv, 
-hpapar, dparés poetic. Epic act. inf. dphuevar, Ion. ápéogat. 

ép-ap-loxw (àp-) fit, join trans.: fpca, 2 aor. Fpapoy trans, and intrans. (448 D.), 
2 perf. äpāpa intrans., aor. pass. /jp65v. - Ion. and Epic 2 perf. épypa, plup. 
åpńpea and ġphpea. 2 aor. part. mid. &puevos, as adj., fitting. Poetic. (V.) 

&párre (dpay-) strike, comp. in prose w. áró, é£, érl, card, ctv; -apá£o, -fjpa£a, 

` -npáxðnv. Cp. parte. II.) 

&pé-oko (dpe- for dpeo- ; cp. Tò dpos help) please: àpérw, jpera; mid. àpérkopat 
appease: apéropar, Hperdpny, TjpécOnv (?), dperrés pleasing. (V.) 

dpnuevos oppressed. Epic perf. mid. of uncertain derivation. 

Apkéc (dpxe- for dpxec-; cp. 7d dpxos defence) assist, suffice: åpkérw, Apkera. 

eppórro and poetic ápuótw (dpucd-) fit: dppdow, ńppora, fjppocpat, tippóoOnv. 
Aor. cvvdpyota Pind., perf. jpuoxa Aristotle. 516. (III) 

dp-vupae (dp-) win: dpotpar, 2 aor. jpóugv (inf. dpéo@ar). Chiefly poetic. Cp. 
«tpe. (IV.) 

&póo plough: aor. act. #poca and aor. pass. #pdPny are, in Attic, attested only in 
poetry ; perf. mid. áp/poua: Epic and Ion. 

aprate (üpray-) seize, snatch: &pmácopa, (806), less often áprrác o, fpracao, 
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Üpmake, tpmracpas, hp3dcbny, dpracthropar, Fut. áprd£o Epic, aor. prata 
poetic, aor. pass. jpmáx09gr Hdt., v. a. áprakrós Hesiod. 516, (III) 

&próo (Hom. ápríwe) prepare: in prose often comp. w. é£ or kard: ápróco, 
fprUce, -fprüka, -hpripe., -nprýðņv. Cp. Epic dprivw (dprw-): ápruvéw, 
Hpruva, prt. 

apbw (apbTw) draw water : hpura, ém-npóOnv, &mr-opuoréos ; ; RpvcOny Hippocr. 531. 

üpxe begin, rule, mid. begin; üpfe, pta, foxa late, Apypat mid., fjpxOqv, åp- 
kTéos, fut, mid. &pfopar sometimes as pass. (808), dpx@joouar Aristotle. 

&orpám-To (ácrpam-) lighten, flash: àcrpáyo, tjovrpada. (IL) 

drirdddw (árvraA-) rear, Epic and Lyric: áríry^a. CII.) 

(vro (deco; from farpux-iw) rush, rare in prose: dfe, féa. From Ion. and 
poetic dicow (Hom. disow) come di£o, fifa (-dunv), hixəny (with act. mean- . 
ing). (IH) 

aba(yo and adalvw (abav-) dry: atavd Soph., yinva or abyva Hdt., góáróqv or 
atdvOnv Aristoph., fut. pass. abavOjcouar Aristoph., fut. mid. abavoduar as pass. 
Soph. Mainly poetic and Ion., rare in Att. prose. (IIL) 

«it-áve and (less often) atgw (avé-, aóte-) make increase, grow: imperf. 
nitavoy or nõfov (nitaveuny or qitópqv), adéyow, qUEnca, nüfnka, nünpa, 
HvEHOnv, as£n8Ó4copar (fut. pass. also adéjoopor, 809), adinrdos Aristotle. 
Cp. Epic and Ion, áé£o (-ouas), imperf. &e£ov. (IV.) 

dgdcow (515 a) feel, handle (Hdt.): pasa. Cp. Ion. and Epic d¢dw or addw 
handle (rare in Att.) ; Hom, ddéwy, Ion. ér-apjow, ér-ypyoa. (TL) 

adtype let go: in the imperf. ad-inv or ad-tyv. See 450. 

dgicow (apuy-) dip up: até. Poetic, chiefly Epic. (IIL) 

agiw dip up: pusa (-duny). Poetic, chiefly Epic. 

ax Sopa. am vexed; as if from *dx@douar (&x0c- for ¿x0sz-; cp. Tò &xOos dis- 
tress) come á&yx8écopo., 7X 8éoOnv (489 e), fut. pass. as mid. dx Ser Oqoropar 
(812). 

Áx-vvuac (áx-) am troubled, imperf. &xvvro & 88. Poetic. (IV.) 

xonai (àx-) am troubled. Epic present. 

*üo satiate (cp. d-Onv sufficiently, Lat. sa-tis): dow, aoa, 2 aor. satiate myself 
(subj. Ewmev or eGuer, from jouer, inf. duevar). Mid. gara. (better derai), 
zona, dcduny, àros (&-aros?). Epic. : 

wpro: See atpo. 


fa8ito go: BaSiodpar (806), BeBáoua Aristotle, BaBwréos. 512. (TIL) 

Bátw (Bax-) speak, utter: Báte, BéBaxrac. Poetic. (IIL) 

:Batvo (Ba-, Bav-, 523 h) go: -Bhoropar (806), 2 aor. -€Byv (551, 682 a, 687), 
BéBnxa, 2 perf. BeB&o, (subj. -BeBOor, 704 a), -Béfapa rare, -eBá8mv rare, 
Bards, Sta-Baréos. The simple verb appears in Att. prose only in the 
pres. and perf. act. Epic aor. mid. éByoduyy (rare) and éBycbuny (542 D.). 
Causative (make go) are phew poetic, £85c« poetic aud Ion. prose. Cp. also 
Bácke, Bigáo, Blgyu.. 530. (TII. IV.) 

BáAXo (BaA-, SAy-, 128 a, Badde-) throw: Badd in good prose in comp. (BaAMfoo 
Aristoph. of continued action), 2 aor. tgaXov (-duny usu. in comp.), fiégAnka, 
BEPAnpas (opt. dia-BeBdfo be, 711d), égXf8qv, fut. pass. BAuSqoopac, fut. perf. 
PeBAjcopar usu. in comp. &mo-QA«réos. Epic forms of the fut. are fuvu- 
Brjoea; of the 2 aor. act. Euyp-Brgray (088), Evp-BNüuevac ; of the 2 aor 
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mid. as pass. ¿Bum (subj. Bryjerar, opt. 8A5o or Preto, inf. Breban part. 
Bdijpevos); of the perf. 2 s. 8égXqac and 1 s. BeBdAnuar. (IIL) 

Bám-ro (Baó-) dip: ép-Bdrpo, Bara, PéPappar, 2 aor. pass. égáónv (1 aor. pass. 
éBádógv Aristoph.), Barrós. (IL) 

Baptve (Bapvy-) load, annoy: Bapvvá, éBapóvünv. (TII.) 

Baoxw (Ba-) go: poetic form of Baíve.  ériBacxéuev B 234 cause to go. (V.) 

Bacrá(e (Baerab-) carry: Baordow, éBácraca. Poetic. Late forms are from 
fBaerowy-. (III) 

Barro (Bux-) cough. lon. are Bj£c, &Bn£a. 

BiB age (Ba-) make go: usu. comp. w. avd, dd, etc. in prose: -RiBáro (-opar) and 
-Bxgà (539 d), -eBiPaca, 8.84005» Aristotle, -BiBaoréos. 447 a, 512. (III) 

B.Báce (Ba-) step: part. Big». Epic. 

BiBnue (Ba-) go: part. Bugás. Epic. 

Bi-Bpd-cxw (Bpw-) eat: BéBpwka (2 perf. part. BeBpds poetic), BéBpwpor, ESpwOny 
Hdt., fut. perf. 8e8pócoua. Hom., Bpwrés Eur. Epic 2 aor. @Bpwy (688). In 
Att. other tenses than perf. act. and pass. are supplied from érétw.  (V.) 

Bid Hue (for pres. and imperf. tác and Broredw were preferred): Prdcopar (806), 
éBiora rare, 2 aor. éftev (687), BeBloxa, BeBlorar (with the dat. of a pro- 
noun), B.orós, -réos. 

(Bide kopat) usu. &va-Bubokopac reanimate, revive intrans.: dv-eBlwoa late Att., 
intrans., dv-eBrordpyny reanimated, 2 aor. dv-eBiov intrans. (V.) 

BAém-ro (BXaB-) hurt, injure: BXá&yo, Bhaya, PEBAaha, BeBrAappor, égAádOnv 
and 2 aor. éBAdByv, fut. mid. BrAdpopar (also as pass., 809), 2 fut. pass. 
ProBjcopar, fut. perf. BeBrdwoua Ion. Cp. 8AáBouoc am injured T 82. (IL) 

BXacT-ávo (BAacr-, Braore-) sprout: 2 aor. tBXac rov, PeBAdoryka (less often 
èPàáornka, 440 a). eBrdornea lon. and poetic. (IV.) 

QGXéro see: BAéjopac (806), £gXea, BXemréos, -rós poetic. Hdt. has fut. dva- 
Bréyw. BAXémoua is rare in pass. sense. 

Birro for u(p)Ner-sw (from uXir-, ep. péi, wédcr-os honey, 130) take honey: 

éBAwra. (IIL) 

BXó-ckc for 4(8)Aw-cxw from poke; prw- (180 D.) go: fut. porodpar (806), 2 aor. 
ÉuoXov, perf. uéuBdwxa. Poetic. (V.) 

Boáw shout: Boñoopoa, (806), égóuoa. Ion. are Bócouar, EBwoa, BéBwuat, éBó- 
conv. Cp. 69 D. 1, 489 g. 

Bó-okw (Bo-, Borx-, Borke-) feed: Bookfme and Boekw«réos Aristoph. Bórkopar 
eat. (V.) 

BoóXopa: (BovA-, BovAe-) W. augment égovA- or d$fovA- (430) will, wish: Bov- 
Afoopar, PeBovAnpat, égovAf8nv, BovAnrós, -réos Aristotle. Epic 2 perf. mpo- 
BéBovAae prefer. Hom. has also BóXouo. 

Beex-: 2 aor. (2)Bpaxe, Bpaxetv resound. Epic. 

Bpéxo wet: EBpeta, BéBpeypot, épéxOnv. 

Bplte slumber, am drowsy: ÉBpi£a. Poetic. 512. (II) 

Blw am heavy: Bpicw, £Bpica, BéBpi9a. Mainly poetic. 

Bpox- swallow, often w. dvd, kará: -éfgpote, 2 perf. -Béfpoxe, 2 aor. pass. part. 
-Bpoxeis. The common sb is kara-Bpox8(£o (Aristoph.). Epic. 

Boko bite, grind the teeth: Bpbtw (147 c), EBpvta, 2 aor. ZBpvxov. Chiefly Ion. 

Bptx dopar (Gpox-, 486) roar: BéBpixa as pres. (poetic), dv-eBptxynodpyv Plato, 
Bpixnbels Soph. : 
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Bpw-0w eat: 2 perf. opt. BeBpdOous A 85. Cp. Bifipóok. 
Buvéo (Bv- for Buc-) stop up, Often w. èri, mpb: -Bórw, -vca, PéPvopar, rapá- 
Buorros. Hadt. has dia-Biverar. Comic and Ion. (IV.) 


yapéo (yau-, yaue-, 485) marry (of the man): fut. yapa, ëynpa, vyeyápmka. 
Mid. yapéopar (of the woman): fut. yapodpor, éynpdpny, yeydpnpat, v. a. 
yaperds (yaer wife), -réos. 

yd-vupa (ya-) rejoice: Epic fut. yavicroua: (W. vv of the pres. stem). Chiefly 
poetic. (IV.) : 

yéywva (ywr-, ywre-) 2 perf. as pres. shout: part. yeyoyós Epic. Other forms 
may be referred to yeyóve or yeyevéo ; as subj. yeyóvo, imper. yéywve, inf. 
yeywrduer (Epic) and yeywretv, imperf. &yeyóre: and éyéyove, 1 pl. éyeydvev», 
fut. yeywrjrw, aor. éyeyóvgoa, V. a. -yeywrnréos. Poetic, occasionally in prose. 
By-form qevovie ko. 

yelvouar (yev-) am born Epic; aor. éyewápg» begat (poetic) yields in Hdt., 
Xen. yewdpevos, yewaguévg parent. (IIL) 

yeAdo (yeXa- for yekac-) laugh: yeddoopat (806), éyé&Aaca, èyeħárðnv (480 e), 
kata-yékagros. 488. i 

yévro seized, Epic 2 aor. X 470. Also = éyévero (ylyvopar). 

ynbéw (*6-, yyðe-, 485) rejoice: yéynda as pres. ; yybiow and éy/dyoa poetic. 

ynpá-oko and less com. ympáe (ynpa-) grow old: ynpacopar (800), less often 
Ynpáco, éyfjp&ca, yeyhptixa am old. 2 aor. ¿yúpë Epic and Ion., inf. yypavac 
poetic, part. ygpás Hom. (087). (V. 

ynpbw (500. 1. a) speak out: *yopócopa. (806), éyipica, éygp?6gy. Poetic. 

yiyvopar (yer-, yeve-, yov-, 478) become, am: yevhoopar, 2 aor. eyevdpnv, 2 perf. 
yéyova am, have been, yeyévnpar, yevnPfropar rare. yivouas Doric and New Ion. 
(89). 2201.3 s. yévro Epic ; aor. pass. éyev46n» Doric, Ion., late Att. comedy ; 
2 perf. part. yeyás (other - forms w. ya- for yy- 479, 482, 578, 704 b). 

yieyva-cko (yvw-, yvo-) know: yváóropar (806), 2 aor. Éyvov (687) perceived, 
čyvoka, yvoopat (489 c), éyvdoOnv, yrorOhropar, yuwords ("yrerós poetic), 
-c'réos, 1 aor. dv-éyrwoa persuaded Hdt. Doric, New Ion. yirdboxw (89). (V.) 

yhido carve: yéyAvppar and éyAvppat (440 a). Hdt. has évéyAva. Other 
forms are late. . i 2 

yváym-T6 (yvaym-) bend : yvámpo, eyvappa, àv-eyráuó0qv. Poetic forkáparo. (II.) 

yodw bewail: inf. yosucra. Hom., 2 aor. yóov (yo-) Epic. Mid. yodouas poetic: 
yofjcouac Hom. 

ypahw write: yaw, eypaya, yéypaha, yéypappar, 2 aor. pass. éypddyy, 2 fut. 
pass. ypadyoopat, fut. perf. pass. yeypdipopat, ypamrds, -réos. "yeypáómka, 
eypapuar, and éypdpdny are late. I 

ypoto (ypvy-) gruni: ypigtopar (806, late ypútw); fq4pvfa, ypvkrós. Mostly in 
Att. comedy.  (III.) 


ĝa- teach, learn, no pres. : 2 aor. &8aov learned, redupl, 8é6aov taught, 2 aor. mid. 
SedatoGar (õeðdachaı Mss.), 1 perf. ðeðdyka (Sae-) have learned, 2 perf. part. 
dedaws having learned, perf. mid. deddyyar have learned, 2 aor. pass. as in- 
trans. ¿ány learned, 2 fut. pass. as intrans. Sajooua shall learn; &-ddnros. 
Cp. Hom. d4w shall find and $.bü&cke. Poetic, mainly Epic. 

Sai-dddrhw (Saidar-, Sacdado-) deck out: Pind. has perf. part. dedudadpévos, aor. 
part, dadadgels, and fut, inf. dacdadwoéuer. Epic and Lyric. (III) 
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õaitw (Sairy-) rend: 8ai£o, edita, deddiypar, edatxOnv. Epic, Lyric, Tragic. (IIL) 
Sal-viju (Sac~) entertain: datvi Epic imperf. and pres. imper., dalew, @acca, Mid. 
dalvupae fedst (opt. Sarrviro Q 665, cp. 750 D.), eSacduny, aor. pass. part. 

Sato Gels, í-8avros. Poetic, rare in Ion. prose. (IV.) 

9aloua. divide: perf. 3 pl. dedaéarar a 23; subj. Sdnrar T 316 (for 9aiyrac) from 
Salopar or dafw ? Cp. daréoua. Poetic. 

dalw (ðaf-ıw) kindle: 2 perf. dédya burn intrans., plup. dedje. Mid. adonat 
burn intrans. Mainly poetic. (IIL) 

Sák-vo (dax-, ógk-) bite: SAEopart (806), 2 aor. Baxov, S48 ypar, Cx Onv, Sax01- 
copa, (IV.) 

Sap-dtw tame, subdue: fut. daudow, daudw, dau (Hom. 3s. 0aug and dapda, 9 pl. 
Sapdwot, 645), aor. éóáuaca. Att. prose has only Sapáfe, kat-edapacdpny, 
Bapdobnv. Mostly poetic, rare in prose. 512. (IIT.) 

Óáu-vw-u. (and Oau-vá-e ?) (8au-, duy-) tame, subdue: perf. mid. Sédunua, 
pass. Í aor. é546nv and (more commonly) 2 aor. édduny, fut. perf. dedunrouar 
Poetic, 737. (IV.) 

dap-dvw (8ap0-, óap0e-) sleep, usu. in comp., espec. w. card: 2 aor. -&6npÜov 
(Hom. £8pa6o»), perf. -SeSápðnka.  (IV.) 

daréouar (8ar-, dare-) divide: ddo(c)opa, dv-edacdpyv rare in prose (édac- 
(o)dynv Epic), dédacpat, dvd-Sacros.  Oaréac0a. in Hesiod should be daréerGar. 
Cp. Salona: divide. Mainly poetic and New Ion. 

Séapae appear, only imperf. déaro ¢ 242. From a kindred root aor, dodgcaro N 458. 

BéSra, BéGouka, elw (703) fear : see &-. 

SeSirropar frighten (rare in Att. prose): éSeSEdpyv rare. Poetic, mainly Epic, are 
Sedlocouat, dedioxoua, Serdlooouar: fut. SerdlEouar, aor. edediEdunv. Derived 
from Séra (01-). (IIL) 

deldexro greeted I 224, dadéxarar y 72 (-aro A 4) are referred by some to the mid. 
of 8elkvüp., Others read dnx- from another root. Cp. dexavowvro welcomed O 86. 

deStoxopar greet, only pres. and imperf. to be read dndloxouar (445 D., 527 b). 
Epic. (V.) ` 

Se(w-vupa and Sewc-vüó-e (8eu-) show (418): 8e(fo, Baka, Séberxa, Sé5erypar, 
HelxOqv, SexOyoopar, Sexréos. Hdt. has forms from dex-: -dé&w, -édeta 
(-áumv), -dédeypuar, -edéxOnv. (IV.) 

Séuw (Əeu-, Sun-) build: Weipa, Sé5unuar. Poetic and Ion. 

dépxopar (Bepk-, dopx-, Spax-) see: 2 aor. &Opakov, perf. 8é8opxa as pres., pass. 1 aor. 
éd€px On» (in tragedy) saw and 2 aor. éópákmv saw, pord-depxros. Poetic. 

Sépw (Sep-, Sap-) flay: Sep, Weipa, SéSappor, 2 aor. pass. éBápqv, dpards Hom. 
Pres. delpw (õep-1w) Hdt., Aristoph. | 

Séxyopar receive, await: Séopar, &e£ápqv, SéBeypar, elo-eéxOqv, drro-Sexréos. 
Séxouac New Ion., Pindaric, and Aeolic. Fut. perf. as act. dedéfoua. poetic. 
On Epic édéypny, défar, déx8ar, Séynevos, Hom. déxarar (3 pl.), see 634, 688. 

Séo bind (897 a): Show, nora, Seca (Sédnxa doubtful), Séepar, e6€Oyv, fut. 
pass. Se@jropar, fut. perf. SeB4mopaw cóv-Beros, dv-vmd-SyT0s, ovv-Beréos 
Aristoph. Mid. in prose only in comp., as wepi8qoopon. 

Séw (sefu; de-, dee-) need, lack (397 a): Serw, Benoa, SeSéqua, Sedénpar, ESen- 
€qv. Epic aor. djcer Z 100, é8eógeev c 540. Mid. Séopor want, ask (Epic 
devouac) : Sefropar (Epic devzjoouar). Lmpers, Sef it is necessary : ee, Seher, 
éSénoe (397 a). 
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Snpidw and Snpiw contend: @djpica Theocr. Mid. dypidouar and Snpiouas as act. : 
Snpicoua. Theocr., édypicduny 0 76, édypivény TI 756 contended (as if from 
Snptrw), dui-Bdpives Thuc. Epic and Lyric. 

djw shall find, Epic pres. w. fut. meaning. Cp. da-. 

8i- (See, dpet-, Sfor) fear (477 a): Bera, Bé&owa as pres., 2 perf. ésta as pres. 
(rare in the sing. ; inflection, 703). Epic forms: defSw (from ded ora, 445 D.) 
as pres., delcouor (806), 26deca (= ddpeca), defdorxa, deldia (708 D.). Hom. 
has imperf. otov feared, fled from an assumed pres. dlw. 

Starrde arbitrate (from diara, but augmented as if a comp. w. double augment in 
perf. plup., and in comps. ; cp. 451): Stairfoe, Surg (but &-Su] T0076), 
SeSuytHKa (plup. xor-e5ebuy rm), SeBiyjrqpar (plup. é£-eSebuprqro), Siyrhônv. 
Mid. pass one's life: 8uwrüropos, kar-eiyrnrápnv effected arbitration, 

Sukovéo minister (from Suixovos) : é&vxkóvovv, 8uxkovico, SeSrākóvnka, $e5vakó- 
vypar, Braxovyony, Forms in dedcy- are wrong, forms in à- are Ion. and 
late (uncertain in classical poetry). . 

§-Sd-cxw (for diday-cxw, 97 a) teach, mid. cause to teach, lear n: &báto, 
didata, Bebübaxa, SeSiSaypar, eiSdx@nv, S.Sdtopar (808), SiSaxrds, -réos. 
Epic aor. éd:ddexnoa (didacxe-) 447 a. (V.) 

5L-5y-we (9m-, 8e-) bind, pres, and imperf. Poetic for $m. Xen. has dddaox, 

-Bi8pá-c«e (Spa-) run away, only in comp. W. ard, &: -Bpticoua (806), 2 aor. 
~Spaiv (-5p, -Spainv, -dpab late, -Spavar, -Spds, 687), -8Spaxa. Hdt. has 
-ddphoxw, -Spjooua, -éÓpyv (but -dpas), -dddpyxa. (V.) 

Sl-Sw-pe (dw-, 8o-) give: see 416, 421, Fut. S40, 1 aor, wna ins., 2 aor. orov 
dual, čSopev pl. (756), Sé8axa, SéSopar, e56@nv, Sofýropar, Sorós, -réos. See 
747 ff. for pres. in Hom, and Hdt. Fut. 9(0óc« Epic, 2 aor. iter. 6óckov (492 a). 

dl-fy-war (from òı-õın-) seek (cp. fyrée) keeps q throughout in the pres. (imperf. 
éhen), 8«oogat, itnoáunv. Poetic and Ion. 726 a, 741. 

õin-m cause to flee, only in imperf. év-8lecav set on 2 584. Mid. dleua: flee, cause 
to flee, subj. õlwuaı (accent 424 c, N. 2), opt. droluny (accent 424 o, N. 2), 
inf. ó(ec0a. referred by some to the middle of dlw. Epic. 

ôx- only in 2 aor. £8ikov threw. In Pindar and the tragic poets. 

Supáco (Spa, diupy-) thirst: pres. see 394, 641: Subqow, ¿SD|meo,. 

Siw: see óc. 

Sidkw pursue: Sid£opar (806) and (less well supported) Sisto, Blota, SeS(ox a, 
idx Oyv, Swokréos. For éðróxabov see 400 D. 

Bokéo (Sox-, Soxe-, 485) seem, think: Sófw, Boga, Soypar, kor-cóx Oqv, á-Bókn- 
Tos. Poetic forms are doxjow, eddxnoa, Seddxnuar, édoxHOyy, In trimeter 
Aristoph. uses only the shorter forms. 

dourdw (dovr-, dovre-) sound heavily : édovrnoa, 2 perf. õéðovra fell. Epic aor. 
éydovmnoa. Poetic. 

Spdrropar (Spay-) seize : éópa£áumv, dédparyyar. (IIL) 

$páe do: Spácc, pica, Bpuka, SSptipar (õéðpasua, 480 e, doubtful), tbpá- 
onv, Spicréos. 

8péro pluck: pea, 2 aor. Zipamoy Pind., d-óperros Aesch. Cp..ëpér-re poetic, 

Sivapar am able, can (augment usually é3vv-, but also $óvr-, 490): ŠSuvúc'opauv, ` 
Sedivypar, uvyPnv, Suvards. Pres. 2 s. Sbvacar, ddvg poetic, 8ó»vy Ion. 
(465 a, x. 2), imperf. Give (éo/vaco late), aor. pass. éóvvácógv Epic, New 
Ion., Pind. (489 g). 
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Se enter, go down, sink, cause to enter (trans. generally in comp. w. ¿mó or 
card (819): also 8ó-xe (Ion., poetic, rare in Xen.) enter: -Bócc trans., toa 
trans., 2 aor. é0v intrans. (p. 140), 8é6vka, intrans., -Bébíke, trans., -BéBupat, 
-880nv, -Svðhropa Aristoph.,-8vréos. Fut. mid. S86cop.at, aor. mid. -e$Ucápmv 
(Epic also édtedunv, 542 D.). Hom. 2 aor. opt. ôn and éxóüpev (758 D). 


án N 548, aor. pass., was hurled (?), possibly from par- (iámrw); some- 
times referred to &mre or to éropa:. 

thw permit, let alone: tow, easca (431), elaka (443), etapas, elá8nv, áropar 
pass. (808), éaréos. Epic pres. also efdw, imperf. ča E 517, aor. čaga; Hat. 
does not augment. 

éyqv&o pledge: the forms in #yyv- are better than those in éveyv- or éyyeyv-; 
see 453 a. 

éyelpw (éyep-, éyop-, éyp-, 36) wake, rouse: eyepS, Ņyspa, 2 perf. ëypñyopa, 478, 
705 am awake (for éy-nyopa, but p is also redupl.), éyiyeppar, tjyép&nv, 2 aor. 
mid. nypopny awoke, éyepréos, ¿yeprós Aristotle. Hom. 2 perf. 3 pl. éypyyóp- 
6&c., imper. éwypwWyopüe (for -yops0e), inf. ¿ypñYop0a, or éypyybp@ar (for 
-yopo ĝa).  (IIL.) 

iykopáto praise: éykopiáco and éykapidcopor (806), évexoplaca, èykekopiaka, 
èykekoplarpar, évekepado0ny Hdt.. 512. (ITL) 

Z5w eat: poetic for éco. 

opa, (é8- for ceó-, cp. sedeo) sit, usu. xa0-€Lopar (which is less common than 
xad-itopar): éxaO-etópmv (450), kað-eSoðpa (539 b), eloapnv rare in prose, 
Ka8-ecréos. Fut. é$-éccoyac trans, « 455, aor. éoodunr and éeccduny Epic. Act. 
aor. Epic elea (imper. £ccov or elcov, inf. £ccat, part. Écas). See tjw. (IIL) 

@édw (¿0eN-, éñeXe-) and Bw wish: imperf. always f8eXov in Att. ; @ekyorw, or 
8eXco (rare); Hénora (subj. eoo or GeAjow, opt. Ahras or Gedy 
capt), Anka. The commoner Att. form is Aw except in the iambic 
trimeter of tragedy, and in formulas as ay eds 04A y. 

Dto (for ecpe8-.0.o, 123) accustom: ha (539 e), elOioa (431), eva (443), 
eum gas (1946), e10(o-0@mv, éQuoréos, -rós Aristotle. 512. (IIL) 

lbw (for cfedw, 123) am accustomed: pres. part. £8ev being accustomed only in 
Hom., 2 perf. elw8a (443, 563 à) am accustomed, 2 plup. lay (perf. Zoña, 
plup. éó6ea Hdt.). See ito. 

elSov saw: see lõ- and ópáo. 

elxdtw (elxad~) liken, conjecture augments to yk- rather than to eix- in Att. prose 
(487): dkatov, eikdow, yxara, jkarpar (elkaruar?), yxdoOny, elkarOjropat, 
€lkacTós, &m-ewao réos. Fut. mid. -exdoopar sometimes as act. 

exo yield: elw, elfa, bar-exkréos. On efxafoy see 490. 

eľkw (eik-, olk-, éx-; for pew-, etc.) resemble, appear (no pres. in use): elfw rare, 
2 perf. éowxa as pres. 443, 502 a (impers. gouce ¿£ seems): éolkw, to(kout, 
éouxévar (poet. eikévac), éorkads, neut. elkós fitting (elkós chiefly poetic ; also 
Platonic); 2 plup. égxm and yen. «lke seemed likely (È 520) may be imperf. ; 
some regard it as perf. or plup. For čoixa, éolkw, éoucós Hdt. has ofka, oko, 
olkós. Forms of the -conjugation are Éixrorv, étxryvy Hom., govypev Att. 
poets, effao. mainly in Att. poets (704 d.). Cp. dice. 

ethéw or eiXée roll up, pack close, mostly Epic. eiXéoua. Hdt., evv-eiMouac Xen.: 
dm-eihnpat lidt., &v-eAfj8qv Thuc. 
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Ao roll pres. act. and pass. im Att. (rare). Cp. ve. 

eAóe (peXv- for é-gAv-) roll, cover, gather up: eldiow, ehipa. Cp. ¿Me. 
Poetic and Ion. 

ef\w (éX for fed-, cp. volvere) roll up, drive together: no pres. act. (efhouat 
Hom.), £ica and éeAca, ehua, 2 aor. pass. édàny and &Xq» (3 pl. äħev, inf. 
&Xfjvat, áNjuevat, part. ddrels). Homeric. 

eipapras it is fated: see uelpouau. 

elpi am: fot. éropa (806). See p. 211. 

ege go: see p. 212. . 

elmov (ém- for fer-,) said, 2 aor. (eio, emors, etmé, elweiv, ebmóv), Epic £eurov 
and éreckov, First aor. elma rare in Att. (mawut, imper. elaov, inf. erac Hdt., 
part. eras Hdt. and late Att.), Zea poetic; 1 aor. mid. &m-eeráugv New 
Ion. Other tenses are supplied from etpe. 529. (VI.) 

elpyw shut in or out, also etpyvope and (rarely) epyviw (with ec from ee-, cp. 
Hom. é(¢)épyw): e(p£e, eîpfa, elpypar, etpxOnv, eipkrós, -réos. Fut. mid. 
elpfopar is pass. or reflex. (808). The distinction that the forms with the 
smooth breathing mean shut out, those with the rough breathing mean shut 
in, is late and not always observed in classical Att. Hom. has éépyw (in 
pres.) and čpyw shut in or out: ép£a, 2 aor. Zpya0oy and éépya&or, Epypar and 
čepyuu (8 pl. Zpxaras, 439 D., plup. £oxaro, éépxaro), EoxOnv. Hom. has édpyvi 
K 288. Edt. usu. has gpyw (in comp.), with some forms from -épyvūp and 
épyviw. Old Att. forms in épy-, épy- are doubtful: Soph. has -épfw, epterar ; 
Plato -ép£às. 

etpopa: (elp-, elpe-) ask: eipfjooua. Hom. and New Ion. Hom. has also (rarely) 
dpé(p)c, subj. épelouev (= épevouev) A 62; and épé(¢)ouar, imper. peto or épeto 
A611 (650). Att. fut. épfropar and 2 aor. Apépyv presuppose a pres. Zpoua, 
which is supplied by éperáo. 

elpw (ép- for cep-, cp. Lat. sero) join: rare except in comp. W. dé, did, ovr, 
etc. : aor. -etpa (Ion. -epoa), perf. -eipka, perf. mid. Zepyar Epic. 

etpo Hom. say (ép-, $n- for fep-, Fpn-, cp. Lat. verbum), for which pres. Att. 
uses Aéyo, byt and (esp. in comp.) &yopeóo : fut. épà, aor. supplied by ebrov, 
perf. elpyxa (= re-rpm-xa), perf. pass. edlpnpat, aor. pass. éppfjkmv, fut. pass. 
byojoropar, fut. perf. elpropar, v. a. Anrés, -réos. Ion. are épéw fut., eipéðny 
(but pyPijvar) aor. pass. 

cca seated: see tjv. 

dig kw (= pe-gu-oko, from redupl. pu-) liken (also toxw) : imperf. Hom. #ioxov and 
Kickov; perf. mid. mpoc4ita: art libe Eur., plup. Hom. #ixro and éixro have 
been referred by some to efxw. Poetic, chiefly Epic. (V.) 

elwOa: see £o. 

exkAnordte call an assembly : augments é-exrnolafov or qk-xNqo Catov, ete. (453 a). 

aivo (from éXa-»v-e, 523 e) drive, march: MG (539 b), Saca, Añaka 
(w. dé, ££), AfAapar, Aday, CAaréos, EX ros Hom., éAarós Aristotle. Aor. 
mid. HAacdpyy rare. Fut. éddoow y 427, eXdwor Hom. (645), dow rarely in 
ss. of Xen., perf. ¿Xaa Ton. and late, plup. jànàduny (Hom. 3 pl. éAndd- 
Saro or é\pddaro Or éAqAéÓnTo), fjAácÓg» Hdt., Aristotle (489 g). éhdw is 
rare and poetic. (IV.) 

adéyyo examine, confute: ehéyko, Heyga, EAqAeypar (407), qAéyx 8v, Eley Ohoro- 
pat, éAeykréos. 
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éredttw raise the war-cry, shout: #déhéa Ken, 512. (IIL) 

¿Xe (Çe whirl, turn round: édédéa, éherlyOnv. Poetic. 512. (IIL) 

&irrw (duc for fedix-) roll (rarely eiAlrra) ; sometimes written éd-: Aigo, 
Aga (431), Aypar (443), e (x Onv, df-ehcxOjoouar Aristotle, eurós. Epic 
aor. mid. Ou£dugr. Epic éAÓukro, éAeMy0gcav should be é¿ex-. eMcac is the 
usualform in Hdt. (III.) 

Ako draw (édx- for cedx-; most tenses from &wv-; édxdw late), often w. dvd, 
é, kard, otv: -€d€o, etAxvoa (491), kab-eAkvka (443), -efAxvrpar (489 c), 
-ekkboOny, -Akvobýropar, EXkréos, ouv-eAKvotéos. Fut. éAxóce lon. and 
late. By-form édxéw Epic. 

Zrrw (FeMr-) cause to hope, mid. (also ¢é\mouar) hope like &xrito : 2 perf. as 
pres. Zodra (= peforma), 2 plup. éóXrea, v. a. d-ehros. Mainly Epic. 

Nc roll: ict» Hom. (= é& frv-cOyv), 489 e. Cp. eidrdw. 

ipéo vomit: popar (806), fjpeca. 

évalpw (évap-) kill: 2 aor. ijvapoy. 1 aor. mid. évgpáumv as act. Poetic. (TIL) 

évapltw slay, spoil: évapliw, évápi£a, kar-nvápwpat, kar-qvapic0my. Poetic. 512. 
GIL.) 

&v-eBpeóo waylay, lie in ambush regular: fut. mid. as pass. (808). 

&y-ér c and évvérw (év + cem-, om~, o1e-) say, tell: év-orjow and évivw (évt-omo ?), 
2 aor. čv-orov (évl-orw, èvl-oroyu, imper. évi-oves or ëv-ore, 2 pl. Eomere for 
dy-o ere, inf. éve-omeiy and éve-oméuev). Poetic. 

évhvobe defect., w. pres. and imperf. meaning: sit on, be on, grow on, lie on. 
In comp. w. ér(in Hom. Epic. Connected by some w. dvjvobe. 

ëvim-rw (év-ur) chide: 2 aor. évéviroy and ġv-tr-arov (448 D.). Epic also évicow. 
Poetic, chiefly Epic. (II.) 

#y-vdue (é- for pec-, cp. ves-tio) clothe, pres. act. only in comp., in prose apdr- 
évvipr: dpord (539 c), Appl-era (450), Audlecpar (489 d). Epic forms: 
imperf. kara-e(vvov, fut. grow and -éow, aor. éooa and -eca, mid. pres. inf. 
ér-etvvoda. Hdt., fut. -ércouat, aor. éo(o)duny and éecodyny for é-peocaumv, 
perf. čepa: and efuac (part. eluéros in tragedy). Cp. 439 D. The simple verb 
is poetic, mainly Epic. (IV.) 

év-oxAéo harass has double augment (451): Av-dxAovv (¿v-@xNouy Aristotle), 
év-ox Afra, Hv-dxAnoa, Tjv-óx Ania. 

&eráto investigate: eeracw (rarely éerG, 539 d), &fraca, ehraxa, &fjrac p.a, 
&qrác Ov, é£eracOQcopo,, &cracéos. 512. (IMI) 

éouxa, seem, resemble: see etka. . ; 

éopráto keep festival: édpraca (for fop-, 84). Ion. ópráfw. 

ér-avpéw and ém-avpleke (adp-, aùpe-) enjoy (Epic and Lyric) are both rare: 
2 aor. éraipov. Mid. éravpicxopat lon., poetic, rare in Att. prose: éraupjoopar, 
éemnupduny rare, 2 aor. érqvpóunv, CV.) 

érevivobe: See évijvote. 

&émovAeóo plot against: regular, but fut. mid. as pass. (808). 

émlorapor understand (725): 2 s. émlorac at, éricrg and èrliøery poetic (465 a, 
N. 2), -erloreat Hdt. ; subj. éwioropar (accent, 424 c, N. 2), opt. ¿mura (pav, 
¿(ora (accent, 424 c, N. 2), imper. misro (érícraso poetic and New Ion.), 
imperf. Qmwrrógmv, (mieraco and Wmiere (450, 465 b, x. 1), fut. érvorfjco- 
par, aor. dmi rí9nv, v. a. émerqrós. Distinguish é¢-loraua: from ép-torypt. 

érw (oer-, om-) am busy about, usu. w. dupi, did, el, perd, wept (simple only in 
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part.) : imperf. iro» (Epic also -eror w. no augm.), fut. -€pe, 2 aor. -érmov 
for &-e(e)mov (-crG, -vToipu, -a Qv, -areiv), &0Y. pass. mepr-éó0ny Hdt. The 
act. forms are poetic, Ion. (imperf. and fut. also Xenophontic) Mid. “mopa 
follow: eimópqv (431), &jopat, 2 aor. éccópnv (emópos, omolpqv, aro), ore 
obar, cmópevos). Hom. has eeto for omoü. For éorwyat, éemolugv, éemécQo, 
etc., following an elided vowel in the mss. of Hom. we probably have, not a 
redupl. aor. without augment (écz- for ce-om-), but wrong readings for oré- 
pa etc, with the vowel of the preceding word unelided. 

impiápmv bought: see mpia- (416). 

pana (poetic) deponent pass., pres. in prose supplika by épdw (épa- for épac-) : 
imperf. #4pev Cipduny poetic); aor. fjpác8qv fell in love, 489 e (pac (o)dunv 
poetic), fut. gpacdjooua poetic, épao-ós, épards poetic. 

épydLopar (rep ) work, augments to 2- and el- (481, 482), redupl. to eż- (448) : 
Apyatopny, épydoopar, Apyardpny, dpyarpar, dpyácUnv, épyacbjcopat, épya- 
oréos. In Hdt. without augment and reduplication. 512. (HL) 

ëpyw : see etpyo. 

čpõw (from repro = cepy-1w, 511) work, do (also épdw): čpkw, Epta, 2 perf. Zopya 
(= fefopya), 2 plup. édpyea (= éferopyen) Epic, éópyea Hdt. Ion. and 
poetic ; ep. jéte. (HL) 

ipelbo prop: ijpewra, éphperruai Hdt. (for Hom. épypédara:, -aro some read épypi- 
dara, -aro), plup. dpüpewro, ?peio89v, épe[coua, Aristotle, épewcáumv Hom. 
Hippocr. has -#pecka, -ijpew uat, épnpetoerar. Mainly poetic. 

épelkto (éperk-, épix-) tear, burst: Fpeéa, 2 aor. Ñpixov trans. and intrans., épyjprypat, 
Poetic and New Ion. 

épelrw (épeer-, épvr-) throw down: épelyw, #peuya, 2 aor. prov, 2 perf. -epíjpura 
have fallen Epic (plup. épépurro iX 15), ppelpOnv, 2 aor. pass. éplaryv. Ion. 
and poetic. 

épéca c (dper-) row: Si-hper(c)a Hom. Late prose has épéoow and épérrw, (IIL) 

épéw ask Epic: see etpoya. 

Epidalyw (épiàav-) contend Epic (III. IV.). epidjoacdar V 702 (v. l. epifjoacbar) 
as if from épidéoua. By-form épibpalvo Epic. 

épltw (épià-) contend: Hpur(o)a, éphpiouar, épwrrós. Poetic. (IIL) 

Epouat ask: see elpomar. 

Špo (cepr-) and éprv{w creep augment to ei- (431): prov, &b-épiyo, ctpmvca, 
épmeróv a beast. 

ppe (épp-, éppe-) go away, go (to destruction), perish: ippfjce, fppnca, etr- 
fipprika. 

ipvyy-ávo cast forth, eruct: pres. Att., poetic, New Ion., 2 aor. fjpvyov. Cp. 
épet’'youar Epic, New Ion.: épeófouam. Hippocr. (800). (IV.) 

épókc hold back: épóte, ňpvřa (also Xen.), 2 aor. jpókakov (448 D.). Epic, 
poetic, New Ion. Hom. has also épvkávo, épUkavác. 

ëpüpaı (for pepügoar) and efpyuae (for éppügac) protect Epic: pres. 9 pl. efpvara: 
and elpóoro. (for etpuvrac), inf. e(D)pus0u.; imperf. e(f)pvro, elptaro (for 
elpurro) ; fut. e(D)póc(c)oua.; aor. e(D)pvs(o)ápmv, perf. £póro Hesiod. The 
pres. and imperf. are often taken as we-forms of épíouc.. By-form jéo- 
par, q. v. 

épíw (fepu-, ppU-) draw: augments to el- (481D): fut. épóe Hom. ; aor. e(t)- 
pur(c)a Hom. Mid. épíoue: draw to one's self: épiocopa:, e(Dpuc (e )ápzv, 
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etpiuae and elpve ac 489 d (3 pl. eiptara: and efpéarac), plup. eipiug» (3 pl. 
eiptaro), e(D)póc0nv Hippocr., épverós Soph. Epic and Ion. eciptw is poetic 
(esp. Epic) and New Ion. Late fut. ¿pvo (c). 

tpxopac (épx-, erd-, £Xev6-, ¿Xu0-) go, come: érevcopar, 2 aor. AdAOov, 2 perf. 
dAv0a. In Att. Zoxoga is common only in indic.; subj. Epic and Ion. ; 
opt. (in comp.) Xen.; imper. Epio; inf. Epic, Tragic, Ion., in comp. in Att. 
prose rarely ; part. poetic, in comp. in Att. prose. Imperf. jpxóug» uncomp. 
israre. For the above tenses Att. prose uses to, tow, UO, tévar, tóv, ña simple 
and in comp. (but not baiévac for brépxbecba: flatter). Fut.: Att. prose uses 
elm (774), &plEopar or HE for édevoouar (which is Epic, Ion., Tragic) ; 2 aor. 
diXv&o» poetic ; 2 perf. éd#Aovda or eDvjXov6a, Epic, &XfjAvper, -vre in Comic and 
Tragic fragments ; 2 plup. éAgA6e: Epic. (VI) 

éo-Olw (for é8-0.-) eat: imperf. Aebrov, fut. Sopar (541, 806), 2 aor. ehayov, 
perf. é4Soxa, kar-cyderpar, eSerrds, -réos. Epic are Zduevar pres., é098ds 
2 perf. part., éó5j9oua. (?) perf. pass.; #5éc08nv Comic, Hippocr., Aristotle. 
(VL) %8w Epic and poetic, ¢5w Epic, poetic, and Ion. 

¿ruko entertain augments and reduplicates to ei- (481, 443). 

evdw sleep, rare in prose, which usually has ka6-eó8$o: imperf. éd@-evSov and 
ka0-q05ov (450), fut. xa0-cvbfmo, v. a. Kad-evdnréos. evòw is chiefly poetic 
and Ion. (imperf. efdor and q3ov). : 

elepyeréa do good. The augmented form eùnp- is to be rejected (452). 

€bp-(ck« (ebp-, ebpe-) Jind: ebtphow, 2 aor. nûpov or eópov (imper. epé, 424 b), 
nipnka. or eüpnka, eipynpar, ebpeOny, ehpeOhropar, ebperós, -réos ; eipduny Hesiod. 
The augment is nú- or eŭ- (487). (V.) 

evppalva. (edppar-) cheer: edppavd, nippava. Mid. rejoice: edppavodpar and 
ebppavOgcopor, nippdvOnv. The augment is also eù- (487). (IIL) 

ebxopar pray, boast: ebfopar, nidpny, nõypat, eükrós, -réos Hippocr., dm-eúxeros 
Aesch. The augment is also eù- (437). 

éxdalpw .(éx0ap-) hate: éx@ap&, éx@apotuar (808), HxOnpa, éx0apréos. Epic and 
poetic. IIT.) ` 

tx Ow hate, €xGouac: only pres. and imperf. Poetic for da-exbdvopar. 

eo (éx-, for cex-, and ox-, oxe-) have, hold: imperf. elyov (431), eo or extre 
(1911), 2 aor. ée xov for é-c (e) x-ov (ox, rxoiny or -orxoupt, oXés, exév, exóv), 
rynka, map-écX"ot, ékréos, &va-oxerós, -réos. Mid. exopar hold by, am 
near: ona (sometimes pass., 808), and ex ecopac (often in comp.), 2 aor. 
éoxopny usu. in comp. (exópat, cxoipyy, cxo9, oxér bar, cxópevos), used as 
pass. for éoxé@ny (late). Epic forms are perf. evr-óxcka (for -ox-ox-a) B 218, 
plup. pass. ér- -óxaro were shut M 840. Poetic is 2 aor. ZrxeGov (490 D.). 
See àpréxw, ávéxw, trioxvéonat. By-form texo for ecc(e)x-o. 

tipo (ép-, éfe-) cook, boil: &bhoopar (ése Comic), Toa, ¿$0ó6s (for é¿y0os), 
pyres, Hynuar Hippocr., 2#%0n> Hdt. The pres. évéw is not Att. 


*fdw (t&) live (fa-, fy-, 395): (tis, t$): imperf. efev, fut. tco and fyoropac. 
For late @fyoa, &fyxa Att. has éBiwy, BeBloxa. Blwoopar is commoner than 
thvopar. tów Epic, New Ion., dramatic. See 522 b, 641 and D. 

feóy-vupa (fevy-, $vy-, cp. Lat. jugum) yoke: teófo, Levta, eLevypar, LedyOnv 
rare, 2 aor. pass. éfóqynv.  (IV.) 

{éw (fe- for fec-) boil (intrans. in prose): &£ava-téco, teca, ám-éfecuoc Hippocr. 
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tdv-vips ({w-, 731) gird: toco, tego, (Att. Inscr.) and @wopa. (preferred in 
xss.). (IV.) 


APa-cxw come to manhood, Báo am at manhood: i$-nBfüco, 18nro, wap-AByKe. 
Epic $8dovra, eto. (643). (V.) 

syepé&oua, am collected : see ayelpo. 

Sopa am pleased : $o8fjropat (812), Hr Onv, aor. mid. Foduny L 858. 4w (oa) 
is very rare. 

ASive (Hdvr-) sweeten: diva, HSvopar, ñ86v8nv, Hdvvréos. (II. 

depé&opa. am raised : see alpo. 

diuo. sit: see 789. 

hpi say: see 792. 

due sink, bow: Fudoa, Om-egy-Wubke X 491 from éu-nuixe "with y inserted. 
Poetic, mostly Epic. 

Arrdpar from yrrdopat (Ion. éccoüua: from érobopar) am vanquished : regular, 
but fut. Arropar and Arrndjropar (812). : 


8&AXo (Badr-) bloom, rave in prose : farre made grow Pind., 2 perf. ré0nda (as 
pres.) is poetic. By-form 8aXé0c (490). (I) 

8&s-ro (Gap-, 125 g) bury : Bápo, Bara, Tappan, 2 aor. pass. érddny, 2 fut. pass. 
radjoopat, fut. perf. rebdpopar, Sanréos ; 1 aor. pass. ¿0407 Ion. (rare). (IL) 

Barpdto (@avu-a8-) wonder, admire : fut. 0aopácopa. (806), otherwise regular. 
512. (IIL) 

Gelvw (Oev-) smite: Gerd, čBerva Epic, 2 aor. &evov. Poetic (and in Att. comedy). 
(III) 

BAw wish: see ¿0¿Ko. 

Ocpametw serve, heal : regular, but fut. mid. Cepamrevoropar is usu. pass. (808). 

Bépopar warm myself (in prose only pres. and imperf.), fut. @époopar T 23 (636), 
2 aor. pass. as intrans. é&épyv (only in the subj. depéw p 23). 

Béw (Gev-, Üeg-, 8v-, 503) run: Bedoopar (806). Other forms supplied by other 
verbs (see rpéxo). 

8n- in OFoba milk, COnodyny sucked. Epic. 

Onw-: see Tad-. 

&i-y-y-áve (Ory-) touch: Okoua (806), 2 aor. 26vyor, ü-Oukros. Poetic, rare in 
prose (Xen.). (IV.) 

8xXá bruise, break: dcw, časa, ré0Xac pat (489 c) Theocr., é8Aáo0qv Hip- 
pocr., @racrés. Ion. and poetic. See prdw. 

0MBo (OrIB-, OALB-, 501) press : tA opa, reALHa, ALHOnv, ré and é0Ngqv 
Aristotle. Fut. mid. (Moya. Hom. 

Üvij-oxo, older Gvfj-cko (0ay-, 8vv-, 492, 526 b) die: &o-Ünvotpa: (806), 2 aor. 
an-Savov, vi vqko. am dead, 2 pert. réBvarov (104 c), fut. perf. rebviigw (659 a, 
1958), 0vmrós. In prose regularly &o-0vijoo in fut. and 2 aor., but always 
TÉvqka. (V.) 

Opárre (0püx-, rpàx-) disturb: pūta, epdxOnv Soph. See rapárre. Mostly 
poetic. (IIL) 

0paóco break, bruise: @paóco, BWpavea, r@pavpar and réOpavopar (489 c), @pat- 
env. . 

Opia-rw (0pu9-, 125 g and x.) crush, weaken : répuppat, £pó05» Aristotle, 2 aor. 
pass. érpó$qr Hom., &v-8pvrrros. Opimropar put on airs. (IL) 
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Opd-ok« and Opd-cxw (6pw-, Gop-, 492) leap: -8opoüua. (800; w. órép) poetic, 
2 aor. Éfopov. Mainly poetic. By-form 6opróoue. Hdt. (V.) 

5c (@u-, 0v-, 500. 1 a) sacrifice: bow, öra, r&vKa, réðupar, éró8 qv, Quréos. 

0óo and 60v rush poetic: in the classical language only pres. and imperf. 
6vréc Hesiod. 


lalvw (iav-) warm: tyva, idvOqyv without augm. Epic and Lyric. (IIL) 

iédrw (lad-) and iáAXo send: -aX8, ira without augm. Epic. Poetic (comp. 
with ériin Aristoph.). (III) 

layéw and iáxe (for fipaxw) sound, shout: laxjow, idxnoa, 2 perf. part. dud- 
taxyvia. Hom. has both iaxoy and řaxov. For iàx- in tragedy ia«x- is com- 
monly written. Poetic, mainly Epic. 485 d. 

18-, eló-, oló- (for pió-, etc.) in elSov saw from ¿cor 431 (tSc, Worpr, 186, tetv, 
iSdv), fut. dropar shall know (Epic eldjow), plup. Sy or yew knew (194 ff.), 
toréos. Mid. e%5ouar seem, resemble Epic, poetic, New Ion.: eieáuyv and 
dedunv, 2 aor. elddunv saw Epic, poetic, Hdt., po-a8éc0a. Thuc. ofd- in 
ola, 794 ff. 

idpbw sweat: idpwdaw, tüpoca. For the contraction to w instead of ov (18pGc., etc.) 
see 398. Epic ipw, iipwovca, etc. 

ibpóe place (Epic léptw) : often comp. W. xard: -Sptce, -t8ptoa, -tSpuka, tSp- 
pat, iSpuenv. (1ap/rógv Epic), LSpu+réos. 

te-uar (fie, cp. Lat. in-vi-tus) strive : usu. in comp., as map-teuat beg. The forms 
are like those from the mid. of tym send (cp. 778). Epic aor. éecduny and 
elodunv. 

tw (for o1-o(€)5-w, cp. sedeo) seat, usu. sit, mid. ttoua: sit, classic only in pres. and 
imperf, Mainly Ionic and poetic. See xa@i{w, kabifopar, the usual forms in 
prose. See also Sopa, KdOnpar sit. By-form ifdvw seat, place. (III) 

inpe (reor) send: mo, qka, 2 aor. eîrov, etc., dka, par, Ony, tropas, 
érós, éréos (except pres. all forms in comp. in prose). For inflection and syn- 
opsis, see 777 ff. 

ixvéouat (ix-) come, in Prose usu. ad uxvéopar: ad-ifopat, 2 aor. &ó-tkópmv, 
Gp-typar, Uncomp. ixvotpevos suitable (rare). The simple forms lxvéoua, 
Yonar, ixduny are poetic. Connected forms are poetic tkw (imperf. fkor, aor. 
igov) and ixáve, only pres. and imperf. (Epic and Tragic). (IV.) 

tAd-oKo-par (iAa-) propitiate : kkácopot, tAacdpny, tAácOqv (489 e). Epic aor. 
iXaccáuyr, Epic pres. also ihdopvac. (V.) 

nue (INg-, tha- for ot-odry-, c-oda-) am propitious: pres. imper. Shots or trad, 
perf. yka. Mid. auai propitiate. Epic. 

thaw (Aonar) roll: tha. See eihéw and efAw. (III or IV.) 

iudoow (igavr-) lash: tuac(c)a Epic. (III) 

iuelpe (iuep-) and iuelpoua: desire: inepduny Epic, tuépóqv Hdt., iueprós. Poetic 
and Ion. (HL) 

trrayar fly: (725, 126 a): see méropar. 

oat : Doric for ola know : feas (or ious), toari, toaper, isate, toavri, part. toads. 

tone liken (= fik-skw) : see dicxw. 

ornp (orn, cTa-) set, place: erhow shall set, arnoa set, caused to stand, 
2 aor. terny stood, 1 perf. čornka stand (= ce-cryxa), plup. eterfkw stood 
(Corfu, rare, 444 b), 2 perf. érrarov stand (417), perf. mid. &rraga rare, 
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fut. perf. origo shall stand (154 a, 1058), aor. pass. éevá8qv was set, v. a. 
orards, -réos. For the inflection see 416, for dialectal forms of present see 
747 D. ff. Epic 1 aor. 3 pl. £craca» and gornoar, 2 aor. 8 pl. goray (inf. 
orhpevar), 2 perf. inf. éeráuev and écrdpevat, part. éorads and éereós, Iterat. 
imperf. teracxe, 2 aor. eráoke (405 a). 819. 

texvalvo (iexvav-) make dry or lean: -exvavà (-obpat), texvàva Aesch. (544 a, 
lox v0vo Yon., also Att. ?), texváv6nv Hippocr., -wxavréos Aristotle. III.) 

tox (for ot-o(e)x-w), have, hold: see ixo. 


kað- (xade~) in Hom. rexaddy depriving, xexadjcw shall deprive. Not the same 
as xaĝ-(Kýðw). Kexadduny withdrew may be from xá£o. 

xa8aí£po (xadap-) purify : kaðapå, éxadOypa (and éxá6apo ?), kexdPappor, ¿ka0áp0omv, 
xadapréos Hippocr. (III) 

Kabéfopar: see ttopat. 

xaBeóSo sleep: see etóc. 

KdOypat: see 790. 

KaGitw set, sit : imperf. éáOtov (450), fut. kalis (539), aor. éét ura orkabion. Mid. 
KaGifopar sit: exabifopnnv, kabıtýropar (521), ekabicdpnv. Hom. has imperf. 
Kd Ocfoy Or ka6igov, aor. kadeioa and kdfioa, Hdt. karetca. See tto, ona. (1V.) 

cal-vupar excel : perf. kéxasuac (kexadpévos Pind.).. Poetic. (IV.) 

kalvw (kav-, kov-) Kill: kav, 2 aor. &avov, 2 perf. kékova (xara-kekovóres Xen.). 
Poetic. (IL). 

kaiw (for Kaew from xap-.9 ; Kav-, xag-, Kai) and x&e (uncontracted, 396) 
burn, often w. én, card: Katou, avon, -kékavka, kékavpat, éxatOny, -kavüR- 
copa, -küvrós. 2 aor. črna Epic, poetic (part. «pas Epic, xéas Att.), 2 aor. 
pass. éxdyy burned (intrans.) Epic and Ion. The mss. show xalw in tragedy, 
Thuc., and in Xen. usu., céw in Aristoph., Isocr., Plato. 520. (III) 

KaÀéo (xaXe-, KAn-) call: xaX (539 a), exddeoa, kékAqka, wécÀqpav am called 
(opt. 711 e), ¿ekq0nv, fut. pass. KAnOAcopar (kadodpat S. El. 971), fut. perf. 
KexAjoopat shall bear the name, kNqrós, -réos. Aeolic pres. káAmyu, Epic 
inf. kadjpevar; fut. kaħéw Hom., xadéow Aristotle, aor. éxddecoa Hom. 
Iterative kahéerxor, kaħégkero. Epic pres. xi-kdj-oKw. 

KüAóm-reo (kadug-) cover (in prose usu. in comp. W. dé, é», ete.): Kadipo, 
exddviba, kekáAvppat, exadihOnv, kakumrds, cvy-cahuréos poetic. (IL) 

Káp-vo (kap-, Kun-) labor, am weary or sick: Kapotpat (806), 2 aor. čkapov, 
Kéexpnka, Qmo-KgmTéos. Epic 2 aor. subj. also cexduw, 2 aor. mid. ékapóumr, 
2 perf. part. cexunds. (IV.) 

Káqur-ro (xajer-) bend: kápipo, exappa, Kékappar, &kápdOny, kapmrós. — (IL) 

xarqYyopéo accuse: regular. For augment, see 459. 

kap-e- pant, in Epic 2 perf. part. xekaómós. 

keDáv-vUpi : See okeBüvvops. 

Kepa lie: Keiropar, See 791. 

Keipo (xep-, kap-) shear : wepë, Ëkeupo,, kéxappar, &mo-kapréos Comic. Epic aor. čxepra 
(844 b), aor. pass. éxépOqv Pind., 2 aor. pass. ékápy» (Hdt.) prob. Att. (IIT) 

«elo split: Epic xelwy E 425. ` 

xelw and kéo wish to lie down. Epic. Cp. kepar. 

Kedadéw roar: kehaðhow, keħáðnca, By-form Hom. xedddw in pres. part. Epic 
and Lyric. 
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keco command : Kedeborw, éxéAcevora, kekéheuka, kekéhevopar (489 c), éxededorOny, 
qapa-keAevarós, Sia-Kehevorréos. 

kéXNo (keh-) land : xédow (536), čxeàga. Poetic = Att. okéàħw. (IIL) 

Kédopat (Keħ-, kehe- KA-) command : KeAhoopac, ékekqaáuayv, 2 aor. éxexouny (448 D., 
549 D.). Poetic = Att. kebo. 

kevréw (kevr-, xevre-, 485) goad : kevrhow, ékévrqoa, kerévryuar Hippocr., éxevriigqv 
late Att., svy-kerrnðýcopar Hdt., kecrós Hom., aor. inf. xévca. Hom. for 
KEVT GG. Poetic and New Ion. 

kepdv-vipe and xepar-viw (kepa-, kpà-) mix: èképara, kékpūpar, ép&Onv and éxepá- 
oOnv (489 g), kp&réos. Ion. are Zxpyoa (éxépaooa poetic), xéxpnuar, éxpijómr. 
By-forms xepdw and xepalw, and xipynus and kipydw. (IV.) 

. KepBave (Kepd-, Kepde-, kepdar-) gain: KepSava, éxépStiva (544 a), mpor-keképônka. 
Hat. has fut. kepó/jcouat, aor. éxépdnva and éxépdnoa (523 h). (III. IV.) 
keúðw (kevð-, kv0-) hide: xebow, črevesa, Epic 2 aor. xvfov and redupl. 2 aor. 

in subj. xext@w, 2 perf. xéxeva as pres. (in Trag. also am hidden, and so xev 
in trag.). Epic by-form xev@dvw. Poetic. 

Kýõw (xnd-, Knde-, Kad-) distress: Kndjow, éxndnoa, 2 perf. xéxnda as pres., sorrow. 
Poetic. Mid. kopar am concerned : xexadjcouar Hom., éxnderduny Aesch. 

Knporra (npix-) proclaim: knpikw (147 c), éxipuga, émi-kefjpoxa, kekfjpovypat, 
èknpõxðnv, fut. pass. rnpõxðńropa and (Eur.) xnpvgoua: (809). (IIL) 

Ki idem (xex-, xixe-), Epic xixdvw, come upon, reach, find: x xhoopa (806), 
2aor. £xov, Epic éxcxnoduny, á-kixuros. Hom. has 2 aor. pass. éxixny as 
intrans. : kcx7)9 (MSS. -elw), Kexeény, Kixfvar and kixhpevan koxels and (mid.) 
kexhuevos. These forms may come from a pres. xéxnu (688), but they all 
have aoristic force. Poetic. (IV.) 

klõ-vnuı: See exebávvopa. — (IV.) 

ki-vüpa. move myself. Pres. and imperf. Epic. Att. kīvéw. (IV.) 

kip-vnu and kipydw Epic: see kepávvopi. 

Ki-xpn-pr (xpu-, xpa-) lend: expnoa, kéxpmka, kéxpnpa.. Fut. xpáce Hdt., 
probably also Att. Mid. borrow: éxpncápmv. 

KNáfe (Krayy-, KXayy-, 510) resound, clang: kMávyEw, chayta, 2 aor. Exdayor, 
2 perf. kékkoyya as pres., fut. perf. KekAdyfopar as fut. shall scream (581, 
806). Epic 2 perf. kexMfyovres (557 D. 2, 700 D.). By-form krayydrw. 
Mainly poetic. (III) 

kXale weep (for kXatge from xXap-uo: khav-, KAap-, KAaL-, KNaie-), KAáo in prose 
(not contracted, 520): Auro or kXafjco (KAatoopar shall suffer for it), 
kava. Poetic are xAavooduac (540), xéxAauuar, xéxAavepat, KNAUTÓS, 
kdavorés (?). The mss. have ràaiw in Xen. usu., xác in Aristoph. (HL) 

KAáo break, in prose w. dvd, dad, érl, xará, mpós, rúv : -ékħara (488 a), -kékħa- 
opa (489 c), -eKAdoOnv, áva-kAacÓjcouo: Aristotle." 

kàeiw shut (Older Att. KAyo): keiro and KAyjoo, ëkàeura and ekAgoa, &mo- 
KékAgka, KécAetpar and KéxAnpar (KékActopar has some support), éxAete8qv ` 
and égXyo8qv (489 e), xkevrrós and kAgorés. «Nnw is Jon. 

KAén-ro (kXem-, kAom-) steal: KAépo (less often kàépopar), EcAefa, kékħopa, Ké- 
kàeppat, 2 aor. pass. ékAámrv, kAemrós, -Téos. 1 aor. pass. éxdépOny Ion. and 
poetic. (IL) 

kMifw celebrate in song: kMjew, Exdgoa (Dor. éxMéta from xMeifw). Poetic. 
512. (HL) : 
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Khive (kAi-»-) bend, usu. comp. w. kará: -khwó, ExAtva, xéxhixa late, kéch unas 
(491), 2 aor. pass. -ekA(vmv, 2 fut. pass. -KAwhoopar, 1 aor. pass. éxM6g» 
poetic, ékAtvOnv Epic, poetic, 4ro-kMréos Aristotle. (IEL) f 

KXóc hear: imperf. Éx«Avov is an old 2 aor. from an assumed pres. xħeúw; 2 aor. 
imper., without thematic vowel, «Ab and. (Epic) «éxhu& ; perf. céxduxa rare ; 
part. kAópuevos as adj. famous = kNvrós. Poetic. 

kvalw scratch, usu. comp. W. did: -xvatow Eur., -éxvarra, -Kéxvarka, -Kékvato par 
(489 c), -exvaltoOny, -Kvare8yoopar. 

¥xvdw (kvà) scrape (Kva-, kvn-) (on pres. contraction kvis, kvi, etc. see 394, 641) 
often comp. W. xará: xvjow Hippocr., ëkvnoa, -kékvyopar (489 c), -exvgodyv. 
Cp. kvaiw. 

KotÀa(vo (koiA-av-) hollow: kowkavà, ekoihava (544 a), kexolħacpau (489 h) and 
éxochdvOnv Hippocr. (IIL IV.) 

kopito (xousd-) care for: Koprd, exopica, kekópika, KeKopiopar (usu. mid.), éxo- 
pío 80v, KoprrOyoopar, Koproréos.  (IIL) ° 

KóT-To (kor-) cut, usu. in comp. in prose: Kéipw, Exoa, -Kékoha (did, é£, civ, 
etc.), Kékoppat, 2 aor. pass. -exómv (dró, mept), 2 fut. pass. -korhropat, fut. 
perf. -kexdpopar, korrós. Hom. has 2 perf. part. kexomós. (IL) 

xopév-vipu (kope- for kopec-) satiate: fut. kopéo Hom., kopéce Hdt., aor. éxópeca 
poetic, 2 perf. part. cexopyws satisfied Epic, perf. mid. xexópes ua: (489 c) Xen., 
xexdpnuat Ilon., poetic, aor. pass. éxopéo@yv poetic (489 g) d-kópyros and 
d-xópe(a )Tos insatiate, both poetic. Ion. and poetic, rare in prose. (IV.) 

Kopiccw (xopu0-) arm with the helmet, arm: act. only pres. and imperf. Hom. 
aor. part. xopvocdpevos, perf. part. xexopvOuévos. Poetic, mostly Epic. (IIL) 

Koréo am angry: éxbreca (-dunv) and xexornds Epic. 

Kpá(o (xpay-, kpay-) cry out: 2 aor. ëkpayov, 2 perf. kékpūya as pres, (imper. 
698, 704 e), fut. perf. as fut. xexpfopor shall cry out (581, 806). By-form 
kpavyáfo. (III) ` 

kpalvw (xpav-) accomplish: kpavô, čkpāva, perf. 3 s. and pl. xékpovrat, ékpávOnv, 
kpavOjooua, &-kpavros. Epic by-form xpatalyw (kpūalvw ?): ékphnva (éxpá- 
nra ?), perf. 8 s. kexpdayrat, plup. xekpáavro, aor. pass. éxpéavdey Theocr., 
&-kpüavros. Poetic. (HL) 

Kpépa-par (kpeua-) hang, intrans., used as pass. of kpepgávvopu Pres. inflected as 
srana (subj. Kpépopat, opt. kpepaipny, 749 b, 750 b), kpepýropar Cp. 
kpipvyu and kpegávyvpa. 2 

«pep.&v-vupa (xpeua-, 729) hang, trans.: Kpepa, ékpépama, éxpepáo nv, kpepaorós. 
Mid. intrans. see xpépapar. Fut. xpeudow Comic poets, xpeuów Epic. (IV.) 

kp(fe (kpu- Or xpvy-) creak: 2 aor. Epic xpike (v. l. xptye), 2 perf. kékptyo. 
Aristoph. (IIL) 

kplu-rqua (kpus-vy-, kpui-va-) often miswritten xpjurnut, hang, trans., rare in act. 
Mid. xpluvaua: am suspended = xpépapar. Poetic. (IV.) 

xptve (kpi-v-) judge : kpwó, ékpiva, kékpika (491), Kécprpas, explOny (éxplvny Epic, 
491), kprOfjoopas (kptvotpuat rarely pass., 809), kpvréos, xpirés poetic. (III.) 

Kpotw beat: kpotrw, tkpovca, -Kéxpovka, -Kékpoupar and -Kéxpovepar (489 g), 
-expove@nv, Kpovoréos. 

xpóm-ro (xpud-) hide: xpo (prose w. dé, card), tkpulja, Kéxpuppor (prose 
w. dab), é&pódenv, kpumrds, kpvmréos poetic. Poetic 2 aor. pass. éxpóqv is rare 
(Soph.), xexptyoua: Hippocr. (IL) 
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Kréopat acquire: Kricopor, exrncdyny, kékrypat (442 N.) possess (subj. kexró- 
pat, -f -ra 709 ; opt. ceerrypny, -fo, -Gro, 711; doubtful are kexrapny, -ĝo, 
-gro); fut. perf. kexthoropor shall possess (581) ; éxrij0nv pass. ; «rr1ós, -Téos, 
Aor. mid. éerqoápmv usu. = have possessed. Ion, perf. mid, £crguac (412 D.) 
and fut. perf. éxrjcoua: shall possess (both in Plato). 

xTelvo (krev-, krov-, kra-v-, 478, 480) kill, in prose usually comp. w. ámó, in 
poetry w. card; &vo-krelvo : Krevd, ëkreva, 2 perf. &m-éxrova. Jon. fut. 
krevéw (xravéw from xraíve). Poetic 2 aor. Ékravov and Éxra» (551 D.) ; 
subj. kréwpev MSS. x 216, inf. kráuevau part. krås; mid. éxrágm» was Killed 
(687). Epic aor. pass. éxrdéyv. In Att. prose daro-OvyjoKxe is generally used 
as the pass. oÍ d&mo-kre(ve. By-forms dao-xretvipr and é&mo-kravóo (some- 
times written krelvrUja, -úw, krivvigs, -bw, 193). (HL) 

krito found: xtlow, Skrwra, Ékriouar Pind., éer(oOmv, éi-creros poetic. Epic 
2 aor. mid. part. kríuevos (xri-) as pass., founded. 612. (IIL) 

krvméco (krvr-, krvme-, 485) sound : ékrómqaa, 2 aor. érvrov Hom. (546 D). Poetic. 

Kvdalyw (xüó-av-) honor: éxidnva Epic. Hom. has also rüód»e and xididw. 
528 h. (IIL. IV.) 

Kvéo (kv-, kve-, 485) am pregnant: kinca conceived, xexónka. Fut. kvíso 
Hippocr., aor. pass. ém-ekv$0m» Aristotle. Mid. bring forth. Connected 
forms are kw (usu. poetic) : éxioa impregnated Aesch. (xtcapuévy being preg- 
nant), caus. kvieko impregnate and conceive, xvtexopav conceive. 

KvA(v8e and kvAwBéo, later xuAte, roll: éktAton, karma-kekóAi pac (489 c), ékv- 
AtoOnv, &-kvAigÜfcopai, kvAtoTós. From éxtdioa (= éxvAwdoa) the pres. 
xvAtw was formed. Connected is cadcvddopac. 

ku-vé-w (kv-) kiss: kuvhoopu (?), £kvca. Poetic. mpoc-kvvéo render homage to : 
Tpoc-kvvfjoo, mpoc-ekóvrnoa (mpos-ékvoa poetic). (IV.) 

KÜm-Tw (ku$-, Cp. kúßða; OT kUó-, CD. küpós) stoop: dva-Kinpopat (806), eeupa, 
kéxtga. If the verb-stem is «uó- the v is long in all forms. (IL) 

xupéw (kup-, kupe-, 485) meet, happen is regular (poetic and Ion.). xópe (kvp-) = 
xupéw is mainly poetic: kúpew (536), Ékvpca. (IIT.) 

kekÜw (500, 1. a) lament: xwxiow Aesch., kwxtooua: (806) Aristoph., éxdkioa 
poetic. 

Korte hinder: regular, but (rare) fut. mid. keA$cop.at as pass. (808) T. 1. 142. 


Na-y-x-&vo (Aax-, Anx-) obtain by lot: Ańfopoar (806), 2 aor. éAaxov, 2 pert. 
exe (445), etAnypor, eAfixOqv, Ankréos. Ion. fut. Adfouar, Ion. 2 perf. 
AAoyxa (also poetic). Hom. 2 aor. £AAaxov (redupl. AéAaxov made partaker). 
av. 

Aáfouac and Adfvwae (Epic and Ion.) = Xapfávo. : 

Xa-p-B-&ve (AaB-, XQ8-) take: Mao, (800), 2 aor. aov, Anpa (445), Anp- 
par, EAAhOnv, AnPOAcopar, Xumrós, -réos. Fut. Aduwouar (better Ady/ouac) 
Ion., AaWoduae Doric ; 2 aor. inf, rAckaBéo@ar Hom. ; perf. AeAáfqka (Xafe-) 
Ion. and Doric; perf. mid. AéAypuar poetic, A¢Aapypuae Ion. ; aor. pass. AdupOny 
Ion., éddgOqv Doric; v. a. xara-Aapmréos Hat. (IV.) 

Xápmo shine: Adupo, apa, 2 perf. Aaura poetic. 

Xa-v-0-ávo (Aad-, An0-) escape the notice of, lie hid: Micro, 2 aor. alov, 2 perf. 
AéNn8a as pres., Y. a. &-kacros poetic. Mid. in prose usu. émv-AavÜávopat 
forget (Xav6ávouac poetic, rare in prose; A7#Pouar poetic): émt-Ahoopar, 2 aor. 
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in-daBópqv, perf. mid, ér-AAdnopar. Hom. has 2 aor. AéAafov caused to 
forget and dedrabdunv forgot (448 D.), perf. mid. racy. Aedjoouar is 
poetic. By-forms are A/6c, -ouar, chiefly poetic: 2rnoa poetic; and Agfáve 
cause to forget Epic, poetic. (IV.) 

Adw-rw (AaB- or Xa@-) lap, lick: pres. late: éc-Adipopar Aristoph., é-éraha 
Aristoph., AéAada Aristoph. Fut. Adyo Hom. (IL) 

Aáskw, for Aak-ckt, 526 d (Xax-, kake-) speak: Aaxjoouat (806), 2 aor. Zraxor 
(€ddnoa rare), 2 perf. as pres. AéAqxa Epic = Méħāka Tragic (part. \eddxvia 
Epic), 2 aor. mid. Aeħaxóuyy Epic. Poetic verb. By-forms ému-Mjkéo Epic, 
haxdtw Tragic. (V.) 

Adw see : only part. Adwy and imperf. Ade. Epic. 

*Aáe (AQ) wish (Aa-, Ay-): contr. Ags, Aj, inf. Aj». Doric verb, Also 
Aem. Cp. 394. 

Aéyo say: Aw, &AeEa,, perf. pnka (see under eoo), AéAeypar, EA€xOnv, fut. pass. 
Aex8fjcopac fut. perf. AeAé£opat, Aekréos, -rós poetic. Fut. mid. Aéfopat as 
pass. is poetic (809).  8a-Aéyop.as discuss: Sia-Aéfopar and $ua-Aex 8o opa 
(812), Sr-eiħeypar, 8i-eéxOmv (de-edéynv Aristotle), S-Aecréos. 

Myo collect, count, usu. in comp. w. é£ or ctv: -Aé&o, -&«£o, 2 perf. -e(Aoxa 
(445), -eiAeypar and -AéNeypos, 2 aor. pass. -eAéymv (-eKéx8mv rare in Att.), 
fut. perf. -Aeyhoopar, -Aekréos, Aexrós poetic. 2 aor, mid. édéyuny ı 335. 

Acto (Aeur-, Xour-, Aer-, 477 a) leave, often in comp. w. dró, kará, td, etc. : 
Aetio, 2 aor. éAvrov, 2 perf. AéXovra, have left, have failed. etwopar mid. 
remain, pass. am left, am inferior: AAcppor, AclpOny, fut. pass. Xe.b04- 
„copan, fut. perf. Acdetpopat, Aevrréos. Fut. mid. Aelpouar is rarely pass. 
(800). 2aor. mid. ¿Aurómmy in prose only in comp. (as pass. A 698). By-form 
kara-Mgmáve. On the inflection of the 2 aor. see 384. 

Newrivw (Xerrvv-) thin: eértiva, Achérrucpar (489 h), éAerrdvOqv. (IIL) 

Aéro (Aer-, Aam-) peel, usu. comp. w. ¿móé, èx: -Aéjo, -Aepa, Aappo (inscr.), 
-eAáerv. 

Àeóo stone to death, usu. comp. W. kard in prose: -Aeócw, -éAevoa, -eAeóoOnv 
(489 e), -Aeurbhropar. 

Aex- lay to vest (cp. Aéx-os bed): Mé£ouau &Aeta (éXetáumv went to rest, imper. 
Aé£eo, 042 D.), 2 aor. athematic forms (688) £Xexro went to rest, imper. Aé£o 
for Aex-co, inf. kara-MéxÜac for -Aexo far, part. kara-Aéyguevos. Epic. 

Alw: see AavOdve. 

ArAalouae (Aa- for Xac-, 624 a) desire eagerly only pres. and imperf. ; with 
perf. XeMmua, Qua-). Epic. Cp. Aáe. (IIL) 

Alecoga, rarely Mrouas (Mr-) supplicate: éXMwágumv Epic, 2 aor. édréunv Epic, 
^oÀÓ-AMros. Poetic, rare in prose. (IIL) 

ixudw (and Mxuáto) lick: perf. part. &expéóres Hesiod. Usually poetic. 

Aoéw (= Aocew) wash: Xoéccogat, édde(o)oa, -dunv. Epic. See Aotw 

Xoóo wash loses v before a short vowel and then contracts (398 a): Aobw, Aovers, 
Rover, Nodpev, Aodre, Actor, EAovv, Aobcopat (Aovew late), Novea, AEAovpar, 
ü-Aovros. Hom. has Mów, Aodw : Ao€ooouat, Aoloa £217, Mecca (-aro), Hippocr. 
drovnv. 

Aspalro (Nügay-) abuse : usu. AGpatvouar as act.: Mipavotpat, EAdpnvdpny, Aý- 
parpat (usu. mid. 489 h), eAvud sm» Tragic. (III) 

how (Av-, AD-) Loose. Micro, kc a, Muka, MÀ una, AdOyv, AvOAropat, Achdropat, 
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Avrós, -Téos. Inflection p. 114.  On2 aor. mid. Epic ¿àúunņv as pass., see 688. 
On perf. opt. AeAdro, see 711 D. : 


palivo (uar wnr-) madden, act. usu. poetic: čpnva, pépnva am mad. Mid. 
palvopar rage: pavodua: Hdt., 2 aor. pass, égávqv. (III) ` 

patouas (for ya(o)-sopar, 624 a) desire, strive: udoooua, eua(c)oduny, érl-pacros. 
Epic. Connected are Aeol. pdouar (grau opt. pro, imper. waco) and 
pouáo, Epic, poetic. (HL) . 

pa-v-0-dvw (ua8-, paĝe-) learn: pabyoropor (806), 2 aor. ëpaðov, pepáðnka, pab- 
Tós, -Téos. Hom. has 2 aor. ëupabov (429 a, D.). (IV.) 

papatve (uapar-) cause to wither: épáp&va, éuapdvOny Hom. (IIL) 

pdp-vapas (uap-va-) fight: only in pres. and imperf., subj. pdpywua (749 b), 
imper. uáprao. Poetic. (IV.) 

pápr-rw (uapm-) seize: udpyw, Éuapy/a, 2 aor. uaproy (?) and redupl. pépa prov (?) 
Epic, 2 perf. uéuapra Epic. Poetic. (II) 

párra (uay-) knead: páEo, tpata, pépaxa, pepaypar, 2 aor. pass. ép&vnv (mpoc- 
euáx8gv Soph.). (III) 

páxopat (uax-, paxe-) fight: paxotpar (539 b), épaxerdpny, pepaxnpar, paxeréos, 
Pres. Hom. uaxéopac (part. uaxeoóuevos and paxedpevos, fut. Hom. paxyoopar 
(-€ocopat ?) and paxéopas, Hdt paxjoopar; aor. Epic éuaxer(o)dunv (v. 1. 
-nodunv), Hdt. éuaxerdunv; v. a waxnrds Hom., å-uáxeros Aesch. 

pédw and uebéo rule (485 d). Epic and poetic. pédouac am concerned about. 

|o pe8ó-oko make drunk: èpéðura. peðúskopa get drunk, èpebúócðnv got drunk 
(489 e). (V.) 

pete am drunk: only pres. and imperf. ; Other tenses from the pass. of pe0bor ko. 

peCy-vope (uevy-, pey-) mix (often written piyvius), also g.etyvóco, and less com. 
pirya (526 c): pelo, treba, péperypon, épeCx nv, dva-perxOqoopnar rare, 2 aor. 
pass. éptynv, peucrós, -réos. The forms with e are restored on the authority 
of inser. Epic 2 fut. pass. ,uYy$coua Epic 2 aor. mid. £uuro (fuewro ?), 
poetic fut. perf. ueuel£oua«. av.) 

pelpopar (uep-, for cuep-, pop-, uap-) obtain part in: 2 perf. Eupope (442 D.) has a 
share in. Epic. ¢ipapras it is fated (from ce-cuap-ra, 445 a). (IIL) 

po (ueNA-, HEAre-) intend, augments w. e, rarely w. y (480): pedAhow, épéA- 
Anco, peAAnTéos. 

pédw (e=, ueXe-) care for, concern poetic : uedjow poetic, peryoouat Epic, 2 pert. 
néuma Epic, ueuéAmua, as pres. poetic (Epic uéu-B-Aerai, 180 D.), éueMjenv 
poetic. Impersonal: pée it is a care, peoe, GpéAnore, pepéAnke, pednréos. 
Prose ér-péAopor or émi-peAéopas care for (the latter form is far more com. 
on Att. inscr. after 380 B.c.): émt-pedqoopat, emi-pepédnpar, er-epedqOny, 
reo peqréos. . 

péuova (uev-, pov-, pa-) desire: 2 perf. as pres. ; sing. uéuovas, -ove ; otherwise 
pt-forms (705), as uéuarov (573), uéuagev, -are, -ddor, imper. uepárw, part. 
neu&ds and peuaids, ueuavtia, inf. uegovéva. Hdt. Epic, poetic. 

péphopor blame: péprpopar, uegágmv, épépd8nv rare in prose, pepmrrós. 

pévo (uev-, neve-) remain: pevd, tgewa, nura (485 c), peverds, peveréos. By- 
form yl-pv-w Epic and poetic. 

uep-unplio ponder, devise: åm-epepuhpisa Aristoph., nepuüpita Epic. Poetic. 
512. (IIL) ; 
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uhõonai devise: pjoouat, éunoduny. Poetic. 

pnxdopat (unk-, pax-, 486 D.) bleat: pres. and imperf. not used; Hom. 2 aor. 
part. waxdy, 2 perf. part. ueugkós, pewaxvia, 2 plup. éuéumkor (557 D. 8). 

pyridw (uri, 486 D., cp. wires) plan: also usriíoue. and (Pind.) pyrlopac: 
-icopar, -icdunv. Epic and Lyric. 

paaive (juav-) stain: pravd, epitive, peplacpar (489 h), êpáviny, pravOqoopar, 
d-wlayros poetic. (IIL) 

pepvi-oko and pri oxo (uva-, 526 b) remind, mid. remember. Act. usu. áva- 
Or vro-puvyjeko (the simple is poetic except in pass.) : -uvfjoe, -épvnoa, perf. 
pépvqgac = pres. (442 N.) remember, epvieOnv (489 e) as mid. remembered, 
mentioned, fut. pass. = mid. p.vqe 98e opoc shall remember, fut. perf. pelvñcro- 
pas Shall bear in mind (581), v. a. èmi-pynoréos, á-uvacros Theocr. pépvnpar 
has subj. pepvdpar (709), opt. uegvgpgnv (pepvøpny doubtful, 711 b), imper. 
gép.vqoo (Hdt. véuveo), inf. pepvijeOar, part. pepvnpévos. Fut. pvjow (-ouat); 
aor. Zuvnoa (-dunv) are poetic. Epic uráoua. in Hom. éurderro, uveópevos 
(643). (V.) 

pluve remain: poetic for pévo. 

pio yo (for ui-(u)oyo, 520 c) mix, pres. and imperf. See petyvipe. 

pote suck, Yon. uv(éo, late éx-uvfdw. Hom. ék-uvt*jcas squeezing out. 

pote (uvy-) grumble: gota. (IIL) 

pūkáopar (uiK-, pük-, wixa-, 486) bellow: épiknodpny, Epic 2 aor. uóxov (546 D.), 
Epic 2 perf. uéuixa as pres. 

porrw (pok-) wipe usu. comp. w. dró: -pofa, -epeptypny. (TIL) 

pow shut the lips or eyes (v late, uncertain in Att.) : pura, pépūka. 


valw (vao-w, 624 a) dwell: évacca caused to dwell, évaccdunr took up my abode 
and caused to dwell, évdcOnv was settled or dwelt. Poetic. (IIL) 

vale (vag-ue, 624 b) swim: ratov ı 222 (v. l »&ov). (HI.) 

várTo (vad-, vary-, 514 a, 515 b) compress: gata Epic and Ion., vévarpor Aris- 
toph. (vévayua: Hippocr.), vaerés Aristoph. Mostly Ion. and poetic. (III) 

véw (var-w) flow only in pres. Epic. Cp. vale swim. 

*yác (và) spin (va-, ym-, 904) : pres. vås, vñ, vov, inf. viv, part. vv, fut. vioo, 
aor, fva, aor. pass. évijünv. 

veikéw (vewe- for veuea- ; cp. TÒ vetxos strife) chide, usu. vexelw in Hom. : vewéco, 

` évelkec(c)a. Epic (also Hdt.). (HL) 

velper (verp-, vió-, 477; better form than vider) snows, covers with snow: kat- 
évere. Pass. velderar. 

vépo (veu-, veue-) distribute, mid. also go to pasture: ven, tvepa, Sia-vevépnka, 
vevépnpar, évepifjOnv, Sia-vepntéos. 

véouat (vec-) go, come, only in pres. and imperf.: usu. in fut. sense. Mainly 
poetic. Cp. vicoua: 541. 

vew nod: -vebropar W. dvd or card (806), evevora, vévevka, Hom. has fut. verw 
and xara-vebcaoua. 

véw (vev-, veg-, vv-, originally evev-, etc.) swim, often comp. w. did, é£: vevrodpar 
Xen. (540, 806), -évevera, -vévevka, vevorréos. Cp. výxopat. 

véw heap up, pres. in comp. and only in Hdt. (Att. usu. has xéo): @mca, 
vévnpar (vévgeuac? 480 g), vyrés Hom. Epic vnéw. 

vito (»8-, vey-, 509 a) wash, in Att. usu. comp. w. dró, e£ : -vipopar (vive poetic), 
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-vuja, -vévippar, -evlpOqv Hippocr., &-verros Hom. = åv-aró-vwros. viro is 
late, vimrouaı Hom. (IL) 

vicowac go or will go: from n-v(e)s-ouar, Cp. vóc-ros return. Often printed vic- 
copar (Mss. often have velooua). Poetic. (IIL) 

voéo think, perceive, regular in Att. Mid. vootpa usu. in comp., fut. $x-vofjco- 
par (rare) and Sua-voneñoropa, (812). Ion. contracts oy to win Éveca, vévoka, 
VEVW pat. 

voplte believe: vom (539 e), ivópura, vevópuka, vevopropar, évonlrOnv, vopoðń- 
ropar, voptoréos. 512. (IIL) 


taivw (Eav-) scratch: ave, tnva, taupa late Att., čğasua Hippocr. (III.) 

téw (£e- for tec-) scrape: terga. (480 d). Epic are teoa and técoa, feords. 

Enpatvw (Enpar-) dry : Enpavd, ejpava, jparpar (489 h), eéqpdvdnv. Ton. éij- 
pyva, late é&jpaypac. (IV.) 

fiw polish: čura, evacOnv (489 c), Zévopar Aristotle, £verós Hdt. 


ó8ovropéo travel: regular, but observe ddovrerdbpnxa for &wðorrópyka. See 453. 
ó8omoiéo make a way : regular, but ddorerornpévos in Xen. for ġõoromuévos. 458. 
óàv- am angry: in Hom. aor. óóvc (c)ápmv, perf. óód0vora: as pres. (489 d). 
te (65-, óje-) smell: offre, ótqco. Hippocr. ótére and tea, Epic plup. 
à5d8e. as imperf., Aeolic ócóc. (IIE) 
olyo open: olf, Gta, oixGels Pind. Poetic, as is also ovis, In prose &v-o(yo 
and av-oiyvips, g.v. The older form is éefyw, found in Hom. aor. devka 
(uss. SiEa). Hom. has also dtywunv (wery- ?). 
otSa (oià-) : see ¿õ- and 794. : ` 
ol&ée swell: snra, 0680 zo. By-form oiddvw poetic. 
olkr(po (oikrip-, 620. iii) pity: dWripa. olkrelpw is a late spelling. GIL.) 
olpáto lament : olpdfopar (800); pata, otueryuat (?) Eur., ëuóx0mv poetic. 512. 
(IIL) 
olvoxoéo and -xoevw Hom. pour wine: imperf. olvoxóet, Qvoxóet (égvoxóeu, A 3, is 
incorrect for éfocv-), olvoxojae, oivoxofca. Epic and Lyric, and in Xen. 
olopar (ol-, ole-) think : 1 pers. in prose usu. olpar: imperf. duny (rarely dopny), 
oijcopor, hnv, olytéos. Epic diw, diw, and oto, diouar (500. 2. D.), diodunr, 
dtcOnv (489 e). otpat is probably a perfect (634). 
otso: shall bear. See dépo. 
olxopar (oix-, ofxe-, olxo-, 486) am gone as pert. (1886) : olxýropar, otx ka 
poetic and Ion. (some uss. &xexe), rap-ýxnka (?) K 252, otxwxa is probably 
due to Att. redupl. Ion. -otxnua is doubtful. : 
dkAAw (óxeX-) run ashore: dada. Cp. x&w. (TIL) 
bi 0-ávo (óN C 0-) slip, also &voXw9atvo: 2 aor. dal Ion., poetic ; d:-wXlc dnoa 
and_&Moénxa Hippocr. (6e).  (IV.) 
bdr-Adue destroy, ruin, lose, for ħ-vū-m (óÀ-, ddre-, ÓXo-) also -oXMóc, in prose 
usu. comp. w. dmó, also w. did or é£: -oÀà (539 b), -óAeca, -oħóħexa have 
ruined, 2 perf. -óAoXa am ruined. Fut. óMéc(c)e Epic, óMéco rare in com- 
edy,óXéo Hdt. Mid. dddupar perish: -odotpar, 2 aor. -oXópmv, part. óAóuevos 
ruinous (odd- Epic). By-form ôħékw Epic, poetic. (IV.) 
dd-ohdLo (óAoAvy-) shout, rare in prose: ddoAtEopar (806), GXóXvEn. — (TIL) 
ddoh¥popar (dropup-) bewail: Ohohrpotpar, GAoPYpaynv, aropiplyy made to 
lament Thuc. 3. 78. (IIL) 
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óp-vópt (du-, duo-, 486) and ópvóo swear: dpotpar (806) for dpuocopar, Spore, 
dpdpona, dpdpopar and opdporpar (489 g), dpsOyv and ópórðnv, ópocÓfco- 
pat, &m-óporos. (IV.) 
épbpy-vijue (duopy-) wipe, usu. comp. w. ¿Ë in poetry : -ouóp£e, ópopta. &-opópyvv- 
par: -opdp£opar, -opopkdpny, -opdpx8yv.  (IV.) 
ovi-vy-pu (dv7-, dva~; for óv-ory-ui, but the redupl. has no regard for the o) bene- 
fit: oviow, Svyoa, 2 aor. mid. aviuny received benefit (opt. óvotgmv), óvñ0nv, 
&v-óvqros. 2 aor. mid. imper. óvgco Hom., w. part. óviuevos Hom.; 1 aor. mid. 
f Qum is late. 
övo-uar (óvo-, 725) insult: pres. and imperf. like d/doua:, opt. övorro Hom. ; vós- 
coua, dvoo(c)dunv, aor. pass. subj. xar-orvoc05s Hdt. (489 e), óvorós Pind., 
évorrés Hom. Svaro P 25 may be imperf. of a by-form 6vagua. 
bótÓve (ó£v»-) sharpen, in prose «ap-ofóvo provoke: -ofvvà, dfova, -ófvppau, 
-efóvOqv. (IIL) 
òr- in fut. Qopa, perf. mid. dppar, aor. pass. SpOnv, wept-orréos. See ópáo. 
érulw (òrv-) take to wife (later ériw): értcw Aristoph. Epic, poetic. (IIL) 
Spd (ópa- for fopa-) see: imperf. ¿6pev (434), fut. öpopar 806 (Sper 2 s.), 2 aor. 
elSov (10- for pi8-), 1 perf. éopaxa (443) and édpaxa (plup. éwpaxn), éópap.ot 
and Sppar, ShOqv, oplhropar, dparés, Tepi-omTéos. Aeolic snus, Epic ópów 


(043), New Ion. ópéo. Imperf. dpwv Hdt., fut. ér-dyoua: in Hom. = shall . 


look on, ért-byouar shall choose, aor. mid. HR idt saw Pind., ém-wpdunv 
chose Plato, 2 perf. örwra poetic, Ion. See ié- and ómw-. (VI) 
_ ópyalve (épyav-) am angr y: &pyàva (544 a) made angry. Tragic. 523 h. (IL) 

ópyito enrage: e€-opyd, dpyra, Spyopat, dpylcOqv, dpyrrOyropar, opyroréos. 
512, 815. (III.) 

ópéye reach Epic, poetic, ópéy-vog. Epic (only ‘part. dpeyvis): ópéio, öpeta 
rare in prose. òpéyopar stretch myself, desire: òpéfopar rare in prose, ópetá- 
pnv but usu. dpéxOnv as mid., ópekrós Hom. Perf. Speyuor Hippocr., àpá- 
peypat (3 pl. dpwpéxara II 834, plup. épwpéxaro A 26). By-form épryrvdopac: 
opiyvýðnv. 

öp-vüu (óp-) raise, rouse: üpsc (536), dpc«, 2 aor. trans, and intrans. Gpopoy Epic 
(448 D.), 2 perf. ópepa as mid, have roused myself, am roused. Mid. bprupar 
rise, rush: fut. òpoĝuar Hom., 2 aor: ópóugv (Epic are pro, imper. Upco, öpreo 
(842 D.) and ópcev, inf. dpAar, part. öpuevos), perf. ópópeua: Hom. Poetic. (IV.) 

optrrw (ópvx-) dig, often comp. W. did, card : -opó£c, Spvta, -opópuxa, dpdpvypar 
(dpvypae 2), éópóxOnv, -opux0ñcopa, 2 fut. pass. -opuxfjcopat Aristoph., 
dpuxrés. Mid. aor. dpvéduny caused to dig Hdt. (IIL) 

drpatvopar (ócópar-, doppe-) smell: dedphropar, 2 aor. Grdpopny, doppdvOny 
late Com. and Hippocr. Hdt. has dcppduny. 580. (III. IV.) 

órorótw lament: órorótouac (806), órórv£a. 512. (IIL) 

oùpéw make water: tobpovv, oüpfjcopa. (806), év-eodpyoa, èv-eoúpnka. New Ion. 
has otp- for Att. dovp- (as obp%0nv Hippoer.). 

oirdtw wound: obrdcw, o'raca, ofracuar. Epic and Tragic. 512. (IIL) 

oùráw wound : olrqca, 2 aor. (wi-form) 8 s. obra. 551 D., 634, 688 (inf. odrduevar 
and odrduev), 2 aor. mid. ojrágevos as pass., dvrodraros. Epic and Tragic. 

à bele (peh, dGerde-) owe: be ico, dheiAnoa, 2 aor, ddedov in wishes, would 
that! ódedXqka, aor. pass. part. odedndels. Hom. usu. has épéddu, the 
Aeolic'form. (III.) 
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bpérAdw (ó@e)- 510 a) increase: aor. opt. óóéXee Hom. Poetic, mainly Epic. 
GIL) 

ódÀ-uck-ávo (2#X-, ÓQXe-, ó$A-wk-, 530): owe, am guilty, incur a penalty: 
òpira, Spryoa (rare and suspected), 2 aor. ódÀov, ShrAgka, ShAnpar. 
For 2 aor. óóxety, ó$ Mss. often have öper and SdAwv, as if from srw, 
a late present. (IV. V.) 


maito (rasd-, mavy-) sport: trae, mémoika, mémawpa, marotéos. Att. fut. 
prob. raloopa: (806). margotua in Xen. S. 9. 2 is used by a Syracusan. 
malo (Ta, Tac-) strike: walow and mara Aristoph., čmara, bmep-réraixa ; 
` for éralo65» Aesch. (489 e), Att. usu. has êrìýynv, as wéwAnypar for wéraixa, 
moralw wrestle: émáNawra, éradalodny Eur. (489 e), taralow Epic, óvo-ráXac- 
oros Aesch. ` 
TáAÀAc (max-) shake, brandish: čmnħa, méraħpa. Hom. has 2 aor. .redupl. 
áu-reraAóv and 2 aor. mid. (É)raAro. Epic and poetic. (IIL) 
mona, (ma-) acquire, become master = xrdopat; pres. not used: Tücouau éra- 
cápmv, térāpar. Doric verb, used in poetry and in Xen. Distinguish müco- 
pat, érdoduny from maréouat eat. 
mapa-vopéw transgress the law augments map-evop- rather than map-nvop- though 
the latter has support (T. 3. 67. 5), perf. mapa-vevópyka. See 454. 
map-owéo insult (as a drunken man): érap-dvovv, érap-gvqca, memap-dvnka, 
&rap-oví)nv (best Ms. rapwr7i6nv D. 22. 63). See 454. 
mmo suffer (mev0-, mov0-, ra0-) for r(€)y6-cxw (36 b, 526 d): melropar (806) 
for mev6-couat, 2 aor. éraov, 2 perf. wérov0a (Hom. rérocbe or réracbe 578, 
705 and fem. part. rewadvia) ; Doric zérosxa. (V. VI.) 
marácccw strike: pres. and imperf. Epic (for which Att. has rówre and malo), 
mwarétw, émárofa, éx-rerdrayuat Hom. (Att. wéwhnypar), emardxOny late 
(Att. mày). (IIL) 
waréopat (rar-, ware-) eat, taste: wdcoua (?) Aesch., éríc(c)áuy»v Hom., plup. 
merdopunv Hot., &-racros Hom. Mainly Epic, also New Ion. 
mérro (Tmar-, 515 a) sprinkle: usu. in comp. w. êv, él, kard: ware, -traca, 
-emác Ünv, warréos. Hom. has only pres. and imperf. Often in comedy. CII.) 
mavw stop, cause to cease: TÓ, ETAVTA, TÉTAVKA, Téraupat, érravOny, mavlý- 
copar, fut. perf. weratcopat (581), ü&-mavcTos, mavoréos. Mid. matopar 
: cease: wavcopat, émavoápqv. In Hát. mss. have éravény and éraóc61». 
melbðw (ret0-, m010-, 110-) persuade: meirw, trace, mémouka, 2 perf. qérroiBo, trust, 
qémewrpat, ¿meloÓmv, merOAcopar, morós, mec éos. Mid. meiBopar believe, 
obey: welcopa.. 2 aor. émifov and émibduny poetic; redupl. 2 aor. mémi&or 
Epic, 448 D. (merl0o, -ouu); 2 plup. 1 pl. émémióuev (578) for érrerolOaper ; 
2 perf. imper. cémew6. Aesch. Eum. 599 (mémw0.?). From mife- come 
Hom. «éco shall obey, wercOjow shall persuade, mibjoas trusting. 
mewáo (mewa-, Tevy-) hunger (for contraction in pres. see 394, 641) : TELVÁT W, 
¿metvmora,, meraivnka. Inf. pres. mewhupevaı Hom. 
melpw (mep-, map-) pierce, Epic in pres.: Émeipa, wéwappat, 2 a0r. pass. dv-erdpny 
Hdt. Ion. and poetic. (IIL.) 
mexr-é-w (mek-, mekr-e-, 485) comb, shear = Epic pres. melkw: meta Theocr., 
éretdunv Hom., éméx6g» Aristoph. For comb Att. usu. has xrevife, alvo ; 
for shear kelpo. 
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Te) fo (rédas near) bring near, approach : weddow and Att. wedd (588), érédaca 
(Epic also éméAácca, and mid. éredacdunv), térdnuar Epic, éreX de 0mv Epic 
(émhaOnv in tragedy), 2 aor. mid. ¿rum approached Epic (688), v. a. rracrés. 
Poetic and Ion. Kindred are wehdw (meXa-, mÀa-) poetic, weddOw and mAáo 
dramatic, ri\vayar and radvdw Epic. Prose vAqnsiáte (cp. mMjotov). 519. QI.) 

wédw and méNouar (meh-, rh-) am (orig. turn, move myself) : &reXov and éwedduny, 
2 aor. ëmhe, rdero, -mMópevos. Poetic. 

méur (meum-, Toum-) send: wéprbo, érepaja, 2 perf. wéropha, wémeppar, eréuhOqv, 
TepPOjoropa, wepmTds, TELTTÉOS. 

rera (vo (rerav-) make soft or ripe: érérü&vo, (544 a), éremávüqv, meravOqropar; 
perf. inf. werdyOac Aristotle. (IIL) 

memopety Or memapetv show: See mop-. 

mémpora. it is fated : see rop-. 

arepaívo (mepav-, Cp. répas end) accomplish: wepavad, émépava, memépacpar (489 h), 
émepávOnv, &-mépavros, Sia-mrepavréos. (IIL) 

mépõopar (7ep8-, rops-, waps-) = Lat. pedo: émo-mapbfjcopat, 2 aor. &m-érapSov, 
2 pert. mémopõa. 

wépOw (rep0-, pa6-) sack, destroy: mépac, Érepsa, 2 aor. Érpatov, and érpat6uqv 
(as pass.). Inf. mépĝa: for repé-cOar (688). mépcouaris pass. in Hom. Poetic 
for prose =op0éo. 

wép-vnue Sell, mid. wépvayar: fut. mepác, aor. émepác (c )a, perf. mid. part. wemepy- 
pévos. Poetic, mainly Epic, for meMéo or &moS(Bopa. Akin to mepdw (cp. 
wépav) go over, cross (mepáac, eto.) ; ep. murpáeko. (IV) 

` mérago fly: see méropan. ; 

meråv-vpl (Tera-, mra-, 120) and reravviw (rare) expand, in prose usu. comp. w. 
dvd: -merô (539), -eméraca, -rértapa. Fut. éx-werdow Eur., perf. mid. meré- 
Tagpar poetic (489 g), aor. pass. merárôyy Hom. (489 e). By-forms: poetic 
wirynut and mirvéw (only pres. and imperf). (IV.) 

Térokat (mer-, mere-, m7-) fly, in prose usu. comp. w. dvd, é£: -wmrhropat 
(Aristoph. also ser5couac), 2 aor. -ewrópqv. Kindred is poetic séraga: 
2 aor. rrny (poetic) and émrápmv, inflected like émpi&ugv (érráumv is often 
changed to émróusv), 687. Poetic forms are rordoua: and moréoga, (semórg- 
pL, érorÓnv, wornrés); tmwrdouatis Epic. (mraga: is late. 

TérTo (mex-, mem-, 513 a) cook: méo, treba, ménep gon, éméb8nv, memrós. (TII) 

mevOouar (7ev6-, wv0-) learn, poetic for muvOdvopar. 

TéQvov slew: see der-. 7 

Tíjy-vUpt (mwy-, woy-) fix, make fast: «£e, mnga, 2 perf. mémmya am fixed, 
2 aor. pass. érdynv intrans., 2 fut. pass. wayfjoopar. Epic 2 aor. 3 s. kar- 
éxnxto stuck (athematie, 786 D.), érnéduny poetic and Ion., émáx6«» and 
anxtés poetic. ryyviw rare ( Hdt., Xen.). myyvôro (Plato, Ph. 118 a) pres. 
opt. for wyyrvu--ro (some Mss. rnyvborro) ; cp. 819. (IV.) 

wnddw leap, often comp. W. avd, eis, é£, ért: -mrmtjo opa (806), -erjdnoa, -memjónka. 

miaive (riav-) fatten: cia», émiàva, kata-mentacpar (489 h). Mostly poetic 
and Ion. (IV. 

mÜN-vopa, w-vapar, wih-vdw, approach: see mehágw. - 

mwi-p-riy-pe (TAN-, Aa, 741; w. p inserted) fill. In prose comp. w. év (727): 
p-mXfew, èv-érànora, èp-rérànka, éy-wérAnopar (489 c), éverrqorbyy, èp- 
mÀnc8fcopka, ép-rànoréos. 2 aor. mid. athematic émA$uwv (poetic): 
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mAĝro and mAĝvro Epic, éy-érdyro Aristoph., opt. éu-rAguny Aristoph., imper, 
ÉurAgeo Aristoph. By-forms: ayurddvopac Hom., móc am full poetic 
(2 perf. mérAņða) except in wdfPovrn dyopå, mXn8óo abound, wrnObvopar 
Aesch., rAnpdw. 

TÜ-p-mpu-ui (Tpy-, Tpa-, W. p inserted) burn. In prose usu. comp. w. é» (cp. 
121): -mpfjco, -émrpno a, -mérprpas, -erpfjotqv (489 e). Hdt. has ég-mémpuo uou, 
and éu-mpijoouae (aS pass.) or éu-werphoopae (6.9). mémpye ua: Hdt., Aristotle. 
By-form éu-rphðw Hom. 

"ripÓ-o kc (rivv-) make wise: émívveca. Poetic. (V.) 

niva (m-, m0-, rw-) drink often comp. w. é£ or xará : fut. atopar 806 (usu. z after 
Hom., 541) and (rarely) motpar, 2 aor. mov 548 a (imper. 26, 687), méroka, 
-méropon, -emóOnv, -moOfcoja, morós, moTéos, m:cTÓs poetic. Aeolic móvw. 
599. (IV. VI.) 

mi-mi-cxw (mi-) give to drink: miro, Émica. Poetic and New Ion. Cp. mivo. 
819. (V.) 

Ti-mpá-0 ko (mpa-) sell, pres. rare = Att. TeNéo, &moB(Bop.at : mémpaka, mémpüpat, 
émpaOnv, fut. perf. mempác opa, mpürós, -réos. In Att. meNfjoc, audi outs 
åmesópnv are used for fut. and aor. (V.) 

at-wre (wer-, wr-, 90, mrw-) fall for mer(e)T-w: meropo (540 c, 806), 2 aor. 
ëmerov (540 c), wérroxa. Fut. meséoua, Ion., 2 aor. £rero» Doric and Aeolic, 
2 perf. part. rerrds Soph., merrnos and Ferres Hom. 

mir-vnp and mir-våw spread out: poetic for merávvopa. (IV.) 

mir-vw fall: poetic for mtrro. (IV.) 

mA fo (mhayy-, 510) cause to wander: érNoyta.. Mid. rħdtouaı wander: mMvyto- 
pat, érrayxOnv wandered, waykrós. Poetic. (IIL) 

whddw: dramatic for rehd fw, mAnotáto. 

nhárrw (whar-, 515 à) mould, form: €mÀaca, wérdacpar, ¿mkáo0nv, TAa Tós. 
Fut. àva-rAácc Yon. III.) 

mhékw (mÀek-, Thox-, TMak-) weave, braid: inea, awéwdeypor, émAéyOmv rare, 
2 aor. pass. -ewAdKyy (év, dv), 2 perf. éu-rérAoxa Hippocr., probably Att., and 
éu-mérAexa Hippocr., fut. pass. éu-rdexOjoouat Aesch., mAekrós Aesch. 

TÀéo (mÀev-, mAep-, mÀv-, 503, 607) sail (on the contraction see 397): mA«eó- 
copa, Or wrevoodpar (540, 806), émAevoa, mémAevka, mémAevg aat (489 d), 
qÀevoTéos. émAeócÓ3v is late. Epic is also mAelw, lon. and poetic mAów: 
mAócouat, Errhwoa, 2 aor. Zrdwy (Epic, 688), mérAoka, TAwrés. Att. by-form 
TAS LW. 

TMqTTo (TAny-, TAwy-) strike, in prose often comp. w. é£, émí, kará : -m Mio, 
-émÀmfa, 2 perf. wérAnyo, mémAnygow 2 aor. pass. émA(ywv, but in comp. 
always -ewAdyny (é£, card), 2 fut. pass. rAnyjoopa and ék-mAayqoopar, fut. 
perf. meràhfopar, kara-mAnkTéos. 2 aor. redupl. (é)mérMyyov Hom., mid, re- 
mryyero Hom., érNx69» poetic and rare, -eryg» Hom. Thue. 4. 125 has 
ék-mrMijyvus 0a, (wdpyviye). In pres, imperf, fut., and aor. act. Att. uses 
TómTo, waio for the simple verb, but allows the compounds éxadjrre, éri- 
TMjrre. In the perf. and pass. the simple verb is used. (IIL) 

wiv (xAvw-) wash: wave, ÉmÀova, méwAvpoe (491), érAó62» Ion. (prob. also 
Att.), wAuréos, whurés Ion. Fut. mid. éx-wAvvotpar as pass. (808). (III.) 

wr» sail: see whéw. 

arvéo( mvev-, ryeg-, wrv-, 503, 607) breathe, blow, often comp. w. dvd, év, é£, éml, cúr: 
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avevooipar (540) and -rvetcopar (806), érvevaa, -mérvevka. Epic also melo. 
From dva-rvéw take breath: 2 aor. imper. &u-rvve X 222. See mvv-. 

aviyo (aviy-, T vvey-) choke, usu. comp. w. áró : -mv(&o (147 c), -émvi£a, wérviypar, 
-emviynv, -rv yńropart. 

wv- to be vigorous in mind or in body: Epic forms Gy-rviro, &p-rvúðnv (v. l. 
-mrvóvOny), wérvipar am wise, memvüpévos wise, plup. rérvico. Often referred 
$O Tvéo Or Tuk. 

woĝéw desire, miss: mo8íow or moéropar (806), émóÜqca or èróðera (488 b). 
All other forms are late. 

movéw labour, in early Greek wovéouar: regular, but rovécw and éréveca in Mss. of 
Hippoer.; Doric mováw. 

rop- (and mpw-) give, allot: 2 aor. Émopov poetic, 2 aor. inf. meropet» (in some 
MSS. werapety) Pind. £o show, perf. pass. mémpwrat it is fated, 4$ werpwyery 
(alcea) fate. Poetic. 

mpartw (mpay-) do: mpatw, érpaga, 2 perf. wémpaxa (prob. late) have done, 
mémpüya have fared (well or ill) and also have done, wérptiypar, émpáy nv, 
fut. pass. rpay@fAcopar, fut. perf. wempdfopar, mpükréos. Fut. mid. mpåfopar 
is rarely pass. (809). Ion. mpjoow, mphķw, etc. (HL) 
==. =. E 4 $ uj 

Tpüvvoe (mpa)v-) soothe: émpavva, érpavvOnv. (IH) 

mpérw am conspicuous: mpéjw poetic. Impersonal mpéret, mpéjet, emperfe. 

rpa- buy, only 2 aor. mid. émpiá&pqv (p. 138). Other tenses from dvéopan. 

mptw saw: émpica, mémpīrpar (489 c), émptaOnv, 

mpotoooua (mpoik-, cp. mpolz gift): pres. in simple only in Archilochus: fut. 
Kara-mpolioua. Aristoph. (Ion. karampottouac). (II) 

mTGÍo stumble: TAITA, émrrato a, ertaKka, ü-mrratcTos. 

TTÁp-vupat (7Tap-) sneeze: 2 aor. émrapov ; 1 aor. Éérrapa and 2 aor, pass. érrdpyy 
Aristotle. (IV.) 

arríoo'o (rrnk-, Trak-) cower: émrn£a, émruxo. ; 2 aor. part. kara-mrakóv Aesch. 
From rra- Hom. has 2 aor. dual kara-rrýrnv (688) and 2 perf. part, rerrqds. 
Ion. and poetic also mrøssw (mrwk-). (ILL) 

mrirro (Tri0-) pound: črta Hdt., mepo-érrvrgos. Aristoph., wepi-errio@ny late 
Att. (489 c). Not found in classic prose. (TIIL) 

TTÓccw (mrvx-) fold usu. comp. in prose w. dvd, mepi: -mTifo, -érruga, 
-€nrvypat, -emrüxOnv, 2 aor. pass. -errvynyv Hippocr., rrvxrés Ion. (IIL) 
aro (Trv-, TTU-) spit: ko-érrva a, kará-mrvo Tos. Hippocr. has rricw, érriaGyy. 
aru-v-O-d.vop.at (meu0-, mu0-) learn, inquire: webcopar (for mev@couat), mevooduar 
A. Prom. 990, 2 aor. ¿mu0ógqv, mérvo pon, wevoréos, dvd-rvoros Hom. Hom. 

has 2 aor. opt. redupl. rervGorro. mevGouar is poetic. (IV.) 


palvw (fa-, pav-, 523 h, perhaps for fad-mw) sprinkle: pavo, Eppava, Epparpwa, 
(489 h), éppdvénv. Apparently from pad- come Epic aor. épacsa, Epic perf. 
éppábara, and plup. éppíóaro. Perf. čppavraı Aesch. Ion., poetic. (III. IV.) 

pale strike: palow, fppawa, éppalcOny (480 e). Fut. mid. as pass. dca-ppaloer bar 
Q 355. Poetic, mainly Epic. 

Bám-ro(Dad-) stitch : &mo-ppédro, Eppaba, Eppapar, 2 aor. pass. éppddyy, pars. (II.) 

parr (pay-) throw down (late pres. for &párro): £vp-pá£e, éppatoa. (III) 

péte (Fpey-to, 511) do: pééw, čpeča (less often £ppe£a), aor. pass. part. pex6eis, 
&-pekros. Poetic. Cp. %pdw. (IIL) 
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péw (pev-, peg-, pu-, and fve-) flow (on the contraction in Att. see 397) : pufropar 
806 (2 fut. pass. as act.; pevdooua: rare in Att.), éppiny (2 aor. ; pass. as act. ; 
Zppevea rare in Att.), éppónko, purds and pevoréos poetic, pevoodua: Aristotle. 

$n- stem of elprka, cipnpar, éppíjónv, Pug copa, eipfjmopos. See eoo. 

Phy-vipu (9mv-, for ppuy-, pwy-, pay-) break, in prose mostly in comp. w. dvd, ded : 
-pffe, tppnéa, 2 perf. ~ppwya am broken, 2 aor. pass. éppdynv, 2 fut. pass. 
-payhoropat; -éppyyuar and -eppyx ny Ion., pyxrés Hom.  (IV.) 

piyéw (pty-, ptye-, 485) shudder: piyjow, épptynoa and piynoa, 2 perf. Zoptya as 
pres. Chiefly poetic. 

Buyóo shiver. On the contraction in the pres. see 398: prydow, éppitywoa. 

pintro (pir-, per-) and piw-t-do (485 d) throw: ftw, eppta, 2 perf. Eppida, 
ppippar, éppthOyv, 2 aor. pass. éppidyy, fut. pass. daro-ppipOyoopar, pimrós 
Soph. (IL) 

podéw sup up: poofco and popýoopat (806), éppddnoa. 

péoua. (Epic also póoua,, rare in Att.) for ppõouar, defend: picouar, éppücáumv, 
and pucduny O 20,5)0rós. Athematio forms are £p(p)Uro, 3 pl. paro, psa: 
See Zobna. Chiefly poetic. 

purée soil: Epic perf. part. pepyrwpdvos (442 b. D.). Cp. purdw am dirty. 

pdr-vige (pw-) strengthen: én-éppwra, Eppoyar (imper. éppeco farewell, part. 
éppwpévos strong), éppdabyv (489 e), &-ppworos. (IV.) 


calvo (cav-) fawn upon: tonva. Poetic, prob. also in prose. (TII.) 

calpe (onp-, cap-) sweep : 2 perf. eéeqpa grin: tenpa Soph. (IIL) 

ca) (fo (carmriyy-) sound the trumpet: éradavyfa (also éráNm£a ?). (IIL) 

cabw (Cp. cafos safe) save: cadow, éodwoa, écad0qv. Epic and poetic (but not 
Att. ) Epic pres. subj. dys, cóņ, cóvci, which editors change to caQs (ody, 
‘caots, cops), ca (cáp, caot, cod), saĝo (cdwor, cbwor). For cáo pres. imper. 
and 3 s. imperf. editors usu. read eáov (= cao-e), but some derive the form 
froin Aeolic sáwp. Cp. eto. 

cárro (cay-) pack, load: trata, céraypor. (III) 

cau sift: tenon, céonouar. New Ion. Here belong perf. ërrnua and b&iarrde 
Att. for dia-codw. 

cBév-vupe (oBe- for oBeo-, 523 f. N. 1) extinguish, usu. comp. w. dmó or kard: 
c Béo-o, toPeoa, to Byxa intrans. have gone out, érPéoOnv (489 c), 2 aor. pass. 
£c 8m» intrans. went out (415, 756.a), ejm opos, £eBeo sac Aristotle, 819. (IV.) 

oéBw revere, usu. eéBopjav: aor. pass. as act. ¿e¿b9nv, cerrós Aesch. 

celo shake: ceirw, rera, aécewa, mécevo jas (489 c), émelo Ov, meu rds. 

cedw (sev-, ov-) urge, drive on, mid. rush: &cceva (548 a. D.) and seĝa, £covuat 
as pres. hasten, éo(c)ó0qv rushed, 2 aor. mid..éc(c)óum» rushed (éccvo, 
Écovro or aro, ctpevos, 688), éri-covres Aesch. Mostly poetic, esp. tragic. 
Here belongs dm-eccóa (or àm-éccova) he is gone in Xen. Probably from coéo- 
par (60s, cos motion), or from sóoza come dramatic cofua: (Doric epa), 
sotcbe (ind. and imper.), codrrat, cof, covcbw. For gerai (S. Trach. 645), 
often regarded as from a form ceduat, cobras may be read. 

onpaivo (enpav, Cp. cua, sign) show: onpave, érfynva (irhuāva not good Att. 
though in mss. of Xen.), ceo pac jos (489 h), éonpavenv, eri-cnpaveyoopar, 
á-cjuavros Hom., ¿m=smuavréos Aristotle. (TIT.) . 

chmo (ewr-, cam-) cause to rot: 2 perf. aéowma. ain rotten, 2 aor. pass. érámmv 
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rotted as intrans., 2 fut. pass. kara-camjoopar. ow Aesch., oéryupar Aris-- 
totle, onwrés Aristotle. 819. 

oīyáw am silent: ortyhoopo. (806), èriynoa, reriynka, ceotympa, eotyhOnv, 
otynPycopar, fut. perf. certyhropar, siynréos poetic. 

civopat (ow-) injure, very rare in Att. prose: stñcoga, (?) Hippocr., écivduny 
Hdt. (IIL) 

corde am silent: cwomhropar (806), éruóqo a, reróryka, êrrwrhðny, cumrn- 
Siropar, Tony Téos. 

ckám-ro (ckaó-) dig, often comp. W. card: oxdrbo, exea, 2 perf. -érkada, 
éokappar, 2 aor. pass. -erkadyy. (IL) 

oxeddv-v0pi (cxeda-), rarely aeBavvóo, scatter, often comp. W. dró, dd, xará : 
-o«e8à (539 c), -eokéSuca, éekéóno poc (489 c), éokebác nv, cxcbaovós. Fut. 
oxeddéow poetic. By-forms: Epic xeddvrtpu: éxédacca, éxcóáo09v ; mainly poetic 
and Ion. c«ló-vqu« and extó-vagac ; poetic and Ion. k(ó-vgpc and xlé-vayar. (IV.) 

oxé\dw (oKEdr-, oKAN-) dry up: pres. late, Epic aor. éekgAa (exaA-; as if from 
oKadrAw) made dry, 2 aor. intrans. dm-éckAq» (087) Aristoph., ZexÀoxa am 
dried up Yon. and Doric. (IIL) 

ckér-ropat (ckem-) view: oképopar, toxelápmv, fckeppac (sometimes pass.), 
fut. perf. éoképopat, pass. exertéos. For pres. and imperf. (Epic, poetic, and 
New Ion.) Att. gen. uses cxomd, éckómovv, ckomoUpat, éckomoüpnv. Aor. 
pass. éoxépOn» Hippoer. (IL) 

ckfjm-ro (cxnT-) prop, gen. comp. W. érl in prose: -exfjjro, -éxiqipo, -mppat, 
-exfé0nv. By-form cxiyrrw Pind., Hippocr. (IL) 

aklà-vquu (o ki-vq-, e kió-va-) oxld-vapar scatter: mainly poetic for cxeddvvipr. (IV.) 

cKoTéo view: good Att. uses only pres. and imperf. act. and mid., other tenses 
are supplied from oxérropar. oxorjow, etc., are post-classical. 

ckóm-ro (ckwr-) jeer: cxarpopar (806), Erxapa, èrkópðnv. (IL) 

Xoudw (op) smear (cua-, zum-, 394, 641) Ion., Comic: pres. epis, cpf, c pfiros, 
etc., Erpnoa, eounoduny Hdt. By-form cuñxe chiefly Ion.: gounéa, óc 
eounxOny (?) Aristoph., ved-cuyxros Hom. 

cotua: hasten: see ceóo. 

onde (ora~ for emac-) draw, often w. dvd, dad, did, kará: -omdow (488 a), 
korara, üv-éomaka, torarpo, -egréo9nv, Sia-crabjcopa, dyrl-oracros 
Soph., dy7t-cracréos Hippocr. 

célpo (omep-, orap-) sow: omepd, tomerpa, écmoppat, 2 aor. pass. éomápqv, ` 
sraprés Soph. (III) 

onivo pour libation, omévõopa make q treaty: kara-cmelrw (for cmevó-oc 
100), omera, ore pat. 

cmov6áte am eager: crovddcropa. (806), écmos5nca, érrotSaxa, érrotSacpat. 
caovGacTós, -réos. 512. (IIL) 

ordsw (oray-) drop : tera£a, év-écroryuat, ex-eo Tax ony, arakvós. Fut. erácc late, 
srateSyar Theocr. Ion. and poetic, rare in prose. (III) ` 

eTelfio (ereiB-) tread, usu. only pres. and imperf. : kar-éerenja, erevrrós, Poetic. 
From er:ße-, or from a by-form orißéw, comes écríguuac Soph. 

otelyw (eTevx-, eTcx-) go: mepi-écreita, 2 aor. Zorixov. Poetic, Ion. 

cro (ored-, orad-) send, in prose often comp. w. dé or érí: ored@ poetic, 
torreda, goradka, čarapa, 2 aor. pass. éeráAqv, -eradyjropar. (IIL) 

orevéto (orevay-) groan, often comp. w. dvd: -crevdiw poetic, éorévata, overa- 
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xrés and -réos poetic. By-forms: Epic and poetic crevdxw, Epic orevaxite, 
poetic crovaxéw, mainly Epic and poetic eTévo. 

orépyw (orepy-, tTopy-) love: c rép£o, trrepta, 2 perf. Zoropya Hdt., orepkréos, 
orepxrés Soph. : 

cTepéc (usu. &mo-orepéo in prose) deprive: erepiow, trtépynra, -errépyka, éorépy- 
pot, érrepioyv. Aor. écrépeca Epic, 2 aor. pass. éordpyy poetic. Pres. mid. 
a&ro-crepodpar sometimes = am deprived of; erephoopar may be fut. mid. or 
pass. (809). Connected forms : orepickw deprive (rare in pres. except in mid.) 
and orépopar have been deprived of, am without w. perf. force, 528, 1887. 

orev- in oreirar, aTeÜvra,, otero affirm, pledge one’s self, threaten. Poetic, 
mainly Epic. 

oritw (arvy-) prick: oriko, tottypar. ~oriéa Hdt., erurós Soph. (IIT.) 

orép-vipu (cTop-, crope-) spread out, in prose often w. card, mapá, súv, brd 
(in prose usu. orpdvvipr): wapa-cropd Aristoph., éorépera, car-ecropésOny 
Hippocr. (489 e). Fut. cropécw in late poetry (eropec Theocr). (IV.) 

orpébw (crped-, eTpoó-, oTpap-) turn, often in comp. in prose w. dvd, ámó, 
did, ete.: -rrpépw, torpepa, torpappar, éorpépOyv (in prose only orpepOd, 
orpedOeis), usu. 2 aor. pass. as intrans. éorpddyy, dva-crpadyoopat, orpe- 
TTÓós. Prose has xar-eorpepduny. 2 perf. dv-éorpoda trans. is doubtful 
(Comic), aor. pass. éorpdgdOny Doric, Ion. 

eTpóv-vopt (orpw-) spread oul: tmo-crpdorw, čerpwca Tragic, Hdt., errpeapar, 
orpwrbs poetic. Cp. evópvupa. — (IV.) 

oruyéw (orvy-, ervye-, 485) hate: ¿srúynca (gorvia Hom. made hateful), 2 aor. 
kar-ésrvyov Epic (546 D.), dw-erriynxa Hdt., ésruvyhðny, fut. mid. crvyjoopuac 
as pass. (808), oruyyrés. Ion. and poetic. 

orugertiw (ervéeMy-) dash: ésrupéiéa. Mostly Epic and Hippocr. (III.) 

cipirre (cipryy-) pipe, whistle: éc$pi£o. By-form cüplte. (IIL) 

ctpw (cvp-) draw, in comp. in prose esp. W. dró, did, éml: ~otipa, -mérvpka, 
-céouppat and -cvpréos Aristotle. (IH) 

opáňňw (cóaA-) trip up, deceive: chard, écdw«Aa, tojoÀpa, 2 aor. pass. 
ic áAqv, cpadryoopar. (IIL) 

opárrw (r$ay-) slay, often in comp. w. áró, card: cdáfe, trata, Eohaypar, 
2 aor. pass. ~erddynv, -rdayhoropar, écóáx0g» Ion., poetic, e$axrós poetic. 
By-form eéáfe (so always in Trag.). 516. (IIL) 

cxXáto cut open, let go: &ro-oxáco, &cxaco Trag. (érxardpny Comic), éexácemr 
Hippocr. From exáe comes imperf. écxev Aristoph. 612. (IIL) 

oxebety: See éxo. 

cto (cw- and cwi, cds safe), later rófa, save; many forms come from cadw : 
cóc (from cadcw) and cwd (Att. inscr.), reca (from éráoca w. recessive 
acc.) and ¿seca (Att. inser.), réroka (from *cecdwxa) and cécoka (?), céco- 
par rare (from *cecdwyar) and cérorpat (MSS. céowopat), trdOnv (from raw- 
8qv), ce8fcop.at, cooréos (MSS. cwordos). By-forms: Epic eow (cp. cs) and 
cabw (cp. cáos), q.v. 512. (IIL) 


Tay- seize: 2 aor. part. rera'yov Hom. Cp. Lat. tango. 

ra-v0w (for ry-vvw, 86 b ; ep. telvw from rev-) stretch, mid. rá-vvuas (134): ravóo 
(539 D.) and -ravócc (?), érávve (r)a, rerávee uas, (489 c), éravócónv; fut. 
pass. ravóccoua. Lyric. Poetic, rare in New Ion. (IV.) 
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tapárrto (rapax-) disturb: vapáto, érdpata, rerápo-ypat, érap&yOmv, rapdgopor as 
pass. (808). Epic 2 perf. intrans. rérpyya am disturbed. Cp. Opdrre. (IIL) 

ratte (Tay-) arrange: tage, trafa, 2 perf. réraxa, Téraypar, éráx ny, m-ra- 
x8mopa, fut. perf. rerdgopar, 2 aor. pass. érdyny (?) Eur., raxtds, -réos. (IIL) 

raó- (for 0a$-, 125 g; cp. rá$os and 6áufos) astonish: 2 aor. ërapov poetic, 
2 perf. ré&yra am astonished Epic, Ion., plup. ére0%mea, 

réyyw wet: réyéw, Érey£a, éréyxOnv. Rare in prose. 

telvw (rev-, ra- from ry-, 95 b) stretch, in prose usu. comp. W. avd, ámó, dud, 
d£, mapa, mpd, etc.; revO, -érava, -réraxa, Térapar, -eráÜnv, -radqoopar, 
-raréos, rarés Aristotle. Cp. ravóe and tiralyw. (JEL) 

rexpalpopar (rexuap-) judge, infer: rexpapotpar, érekpmpápmv, rexpaprés Comic, 
rexpaptéos Hippocr. Poetic rexualpw limit, show: éréxunpa. (IIL) 

redéw (7eXe- for reNec- ; Cp. 7d Tédos end) finish: TEAS, eréheora, reréeka, TETENET PAL 
(489 c), éredéoOny, émi-veAearéos. Fut. reddow rare in prose, dro-rehecOyoopat 
Aristotle. Epic also reAelc. 

ré&\dkw (red-, Tad-) accomplish: éreia Pind. dva-réd\dw cause io rise, rise: 
dv-éretka ; év-réANopar (ey-7édAhw poetic) command: év-ereddpny, ev-rérad- 
par; éreréddw enjoin, rise poetic: éx-éreika; éx-ava-rédhw usu. rise, poetic 
and Ion. (IIL) ; 

reu- (in rp-) find: Epic redupl. 2 aor. Éreruov and rérpov. 

rép-vo (Teu-, rap-, Tum-) Cub: veg, 2 aor. črepov, -rérpyKa (dvd, dró), Térpmpos, 
érphOny, fut. perf. -rerphoopar (áró, e£), tTpytéos. Táuwo Doric and Epic. 
Téuw Epic, 2 aor. éragov, Doric, Ion., and poetic, rux6coua. Aristotle, 
Tunros poetic, Aristotle. Cp. also rmyye. (IV.) f 

TÉpmo (TepT-, Tapr-, Tpar-) amuse: Tépio, čreppa, êrépþpðny (rare in prose) 
amused myself. Hom. 2 aor. mid. érapróugv and redupl. rerapréunv, Hom. 
aor. pass. érdppénv and 2 aor. pass. érápmqv (subj. rpamouev; MSS. Tapmelo- 
uev). All aor. forms in Hom. with a have the older meaning satisfy, satiate. 

repa aive (Tepo-av-, cp. torreo from torseo) dry: réponva trans. Epic. (III. IV.) 

Tépcoua. become dry. Mainly Epic. 2 aor. pass. érépomv asintrans. became dry. 

Tera'yGv; See Ta’y-. 

rerinuat Hom. perf. : see ree-. 

TÉTROV : BEE TEM- 

re-tpaiv-w (rerpav-, and rep-, rpy-) bore: érérp&va and trpmca, térpynpar. Fut. 
dia-rerpavéw Hdt., aor. érérpyva Epic.  By-form ropéw, q.v. Late presents 
Tl-rpy-ui, Ti-Tpá-c. (IIL IV.) 

revxw (Teux-, TUX-, rvk-) prepare, make (poetic) : reU£c, Érevta, 2 aor. rérvkov 
Hom., 2 aor. mid. rervxóug» Hom. (as if from * reíko), 2 perf. rérevxa as 
pass. in rerevx ós made M 423, rérvyyua often in Hom. = am (3 pl. rereóxara: 
and plup. érerevyaro Hom.), fut. perf. rereófoua. Hom., aor. pass. éróxOmv 
Hom. (érevx@qv Hippocr), v.a. rvxrós Hom. Hom. rérvypa and érdxOny 
often mean happen, hit (cp. reróyuka, Érvxov from ruyxX&ve). By-form +rú- 
oKxopar Epic. 

vf here! take! in Hom., often referred to ra- (cp. reive, teneo), is prob. the 
instrumental case of the demonstr. stem ro-. It was however regarded as a 
verb, and the pl. rĝre formed by Sophron. 

Tiko (ryx-, rak-) melt: thkw, rnfa, 2 perf. rérnka am melted, 2 aor. pass. as 
intrans. érákmv melted, rqkrós. Aor. pass. érijx6mv was melted rare. 
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re-, in Hom. 2 perf. rerimós troubled, dual mid. rerígs8ov are troubled, mid. 
part. rerenpévos. 

T(-0n-p.. (On-, 0c-) place, put: 8f, nka (inflection 755), 2 aor. t&erov, etc. 
(156), ré ya (762), réðepar (but usu, instead kepar, 767), eréOqv, r«Ó fim opas, 
8erós, -Téos. For inflection see 416, for synopsis 419, for dialectal forms 747 ff. 

Tero (for ri-rex-w ; rek-, rok-) beget, bring forth: réEopor (806), 2 aor. Érekov, 
2 perf. réroxa. Fut. ré£« poetic, rexoUua« rare and poetic, aor. pass. éréx0mv 
poetic (late). 

Tw (rid-) pluck : TAO, ÉriNa, rériNuat, érthOnv. Mostly poetic. (IIL) | 

rivdcow swing : often w. dia: rwáte (-rwá£oua reflex. or pass.), érivata, ret lyary- 
pas, érivax@nv. Mostly poetic. (III) 

TÍvo (Te, Ti-) pay, expiate, often comp. w. dé, é£: mid. (poetic) take payment, 
avenge: Tere, trewra, Téreka, -tére jac (489 c), -erelo Ov, ümo-rea Téos 
(Hom. &-riros unpaid). The spelling with e: is introduced on the authority of 
inscriptions; the mss. have risw, etc. Hom. has rive from *rivee, also riw. 
Poetic and Ion. Connected is rel-vvuat (MSs. ri-) avenge myself: reloouat, 
érecoduny (rare in Att. prose). Cp. rie. (1V.) 

Ti-ralvo (Tirav-, 1.6. Tav- redupl.) stretch: érirnva Hom. Cp. reiva. (III) 

Ti-Tpd-ckw (Tpw-) wound: Tpdow (W. kará in prose), érpwoa, Térpapar, êrpóðnv, 
Tpwihcopar (Tpdcouar as pass. M 66), rperós Hom. Epic rpów is rare. (V.) 

tlw and riw (relw ?) honour: ricw, érica (rpo-ricas S. Ant. 22), réripat, &-riros, 
Mainly Epic. -In the pres. Att. has X, Hom. z or £ Cp. tivo. 

TÀa-, TAN- Taa- endure: TAjocouar (806), érddacca Epic, 2 aor. Zrxm> (687), 
TérAnka usu. aS pres., 2 perf. (athematic) TérAauev, etc. (705), rAmrós. 
Poetic, rare in prose, which uses roAgáo. 

TUYO (TUNY-, rpo^y-) Cub: Tube, Erunta, 2 aor. du-érparyor, 2 aor. pass. érudyny. 
Poetic for répve. i 
ropéw (rop-, rope-, 485) pierce: ropjow, and (redupl.) rerophow utter in a piercing 

tone’ Aristoph., érópnoa, 2 aor. Éropov. Cp. rerpa(ve. Mainly Epic. 

ToT- hit, find in ém-érocce Pind. i 

Tpéro (rpem-, rpom-, Tpar-), turn, mid. flee : tpépw, €rpeya, mid. êrpepápny usu. 
put to flight, 2 aor. mid. érpawéuny turned or fled (intrans. or reflex. ; rarely 
pass.), 2 perf. térpoda (and rérpaga ?, rare), rérpappor, érpédonv fled or was 
turned (rare in Att.), 2 aor. pass. ¿rp&mmv usu. intrans., rpemTéos, rpemrós 
Aristotle. In Att. érpardpyv was gen. displaced by érpdwny. Tpámo New 
Ion., Doric, 2 aor. érparov Epic and poetic, aor. pass. érpd¢0qv Hom., Hdt. 
7pémo has six aorists. Cp. 554 c, 595, 596. Hom. has also rparéw and Tporéw. 

+pébo (Tpeó-, rpoj-, Tpaó-; for Oped-, etc., 125 g) support, nourish: 9pélrw, 
Bpefa, 2 perf. rérpoda, réBpappar, éO0pépOqv very rare in Att. prose, usu. 
2 aor. pass. érpádmv, rpaphropar, Operréos. Fut. mid. Opépopar often pass. 
(808). rpdpw Doric, 2 aor. Epic érpagor grew up, was nourished. Cp. 595. 

TpÉX & (rpex- from Opex-, 125 g, and Spau-) run: Spapodpar (806), 2 aor. £6papov, 
-SeSpdpnka (kard, repi, oir), ém-SeSpdpnpar, awept-Opexréos. rpáxw Doric, 
åro-Əpéğopar Aristoph., £épeta rare and poetic, 2 perf. -dédpoua (avd, èri) 
poetic. Poetic dpaudw. (Vl.) 

Tpéo (rpe- for rpec-; cp. Lat. terreo for tersco) tremble: erpera (488 a), d-rpe- 
gros poetic. Rare in prose. . 

vpifo (rpiB-, rp.B-) rub: mpblo, érpija, 2 peri. rérpubo, rérpippar, erptpOny, but 
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usu. 2 aor. pass. ë¿rp(Bmv, -rpBýoopar (èt, xará), fut. perf. ém-rerpipopar, 
&-rpurros Hom. Fut. mid, tptyopar also as pass. (808). 

Tplte (Tpvy-, Tpiy-) squeak, chirp: 2 pert. rérptya as pres. (part. rerpryGres, 
rerpiyvia, Hom.). Ion. and poetic. (III) 

TpÜxóc exhaust, waste: pres. poet. and rare, usu. comp. W. é£: -rpixdea, -erpi- 
Xora, rerpüxopau, érpoyóóg» Hippocr. Also rpíxo: rpóio (147 c) Hom. ; 
and rpów: rptcw Aesch., térptpat, ğ-rpūros poetic and Ion. . 

tpdyo (Tpwy-, Tpay-) gnaw: póEopau (806), 2 aor. Erpayov, Sia-rérpwypar, 
TpokTós, kar-érpota Hippocr. 

TU-y-X-üvo (revx-, TUX-, TUXE-) hit, happen, obtain: reb—opar (806), 2 aor. érvxov, 
TeTóxqkoa. Epic also érixyoa, 2 perf. rérevxa Ion. (the same form as froin 
Teúxw). Téruypat and éróx6mv (from redyw) often have almost the sense of 
TerÜxmka and érvxov. (IV.) 

TÓw-To (Tvr-, rurte-) strike: tumticw, tumtnréos ; other tenses supplied: aor. 
émárafa or mawra, perf. wérAnya, wémAnypat, aor. pass. émMynv. erupa 
Epic, Ion. and Lyric, érirryoa Aristotle, 2 aor. Érvmov poetic, réruppar 
poetic and Ion., 2 aor. pass. ¿rúmrmv poetic, fut. mid. as pass. rurrjoopar, Or 
2 fut. pass. rurýgouan Aristoph. Nub. 1379. (IL) 

TUQo (rUQ-, rv$-, for 00$-, 0v-, 125 g) raise smoke, smoke : réOUppat, 2 aor. pass. 
as intrans. ¿m-eróbTv, ék-ruphropas Com. 

Twlátw taunt: trwldcopar (806), érdbaca, 512. (IIL) 


iyiaivo (Syiav-) am in health, recover health: tyvave, öylāva, vyidvOny Hippocr. 
(IIE) 

Var-vox-véopat (lox-, a by-form of éx-; ox-, exe-) promise : bro-rxfAropar, 2 aor. 
br-erXopny, ba-éoxnpat. Ion. and poetic usu. dr-loxouot. Cp. exw and tex o. 
(IV.) 

bhaivw (ùpar-) weave: b$avà, dpyva, thacpar (489 h), üpávðnv, Sbavrós. 
Hom. also t¢dw. (IIL) 

tw rain: tow, joa Pind., Hdt., Aristotle, éb-dorpar (489 c), bodny Hat., ropar 
as pass. (808) Hdt. 


gaclyw ($aev-) appear, show: aor. pass. épadvOnv (W. aa for ae, 643) appéared. 
Epic. (IIL.) 4 

$elve ($a»-) show: haved, čþpnva, perf. mépayxa (rare in good Att.) have 

. Shown, 2 perf. mébmva have appeared, méparpar (489 h), ebavOnv (rare in 

prose) was shown, 2 aor. pass. épávqv as intrans. appeared, 2 fut. pass. 
$avücopac shall appear; fut. mid. davotpar shall show and shall appear. 
On the trans. and intrans. use see 819; for the inflection of certain tenses see 
401 ff. Hom. has 2 aor. iter. gdverxe appeared, v. a. ä-pavros; and, from 
root $a-: $áe appeared and fut. perf. repjoerar shall appear. Connected 
forms mi-$aíckw, $acívo, davrátoua. — (IIT) 

$á-cke ($a-) say: only pres. and imperf. : see dnp. (V.) 

delSopar (perd-, $(5-) spare: delcogat, ibecápqv, ew réos. Epic 2 aor. mid. 
redupl. re@sdéunv (448 D.). Epic fut. repidjoouar (pide-). 

$ev-, $»-, pa- (for $y-, 35b) kill: 2 aor. eredvov and wépvov (part. xara-repyar, 
also accented -mé$ro»), perf. mid. répapar, fut. perf. repjooua. Epic. Cp. 
$óvos murder aud 6etve(6ev-) smite. 

pipo (ep-, oi-, évex-, éveyk- for év-evex, 529) bear, carry : fut. ote, 1 aor. Ņveyka, 
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2 aor. ġveyxov, 2 perf. ¿vñvoxa, perf. mid. éviveypor (3 S. ~yxrae inser.), aor. 
pass. qvéxOnv also intrans., fut. pass. kaT-evex8 copo. and oloOqcopar, V. a. 
olmTós, -réos. Other Att. forms are: otcopa. fut. mid. and pass. (809), 
diveykápv 1 aor. mid., qveyxdpnv 2 aor. mid. (rare: S. O. C. 470). Poetic 
and dial forms are: 2 pl. pres. imper. $épre (for $épere) Epio, 1 aor. imper. 
ole for ofeov Epic (and Aristoph.), 1 aor. inf. á»-otrac or ¿y-@za (once in Hdt.), 
_ fut. inf. oce Pind., oicéuer(ac) Hom., 1 aor. ijveua, -áugv Hom., Hdt., fva 
Aeol., Dor., etc., 2 aor. #vecxoy rare in Hom., perf. mid. évjvevryyor Hdt., aor. 
pass. qvelyOny Hdt., v. a. $eprós Hom., Eur., á»-ó«wros Hdt, (üvowros?). 
(VL) 
$eóyo (pevy-, @uy-) flee: deótoya: 806 (dev£obpa,, 540, rare in prose), 2 aor. 
épuyov, 2 perf. mébeuya, þevkrós, -réos. Hom. has perf. act. part. repugéres 
as if from a verb oio (cp. $ófa flight), perf. mid. part. mepvypévos, 
v. a. dukrós.  By-form $vy-yáve, New Ion. and Att. poetry, in comp. in 
prose. 
$n-pU (pn-, $a-) say, inflected 783: phew, Epnoa, dards, -réos. Poetical and 
dial. forms 783 D. ff. 
$0á-vo ($05-, $0a-) anticipate: d9fcopa:. (806), epbaca, 2 aor. epOny (like 
Zornv). Fut. $0ácc doubtful in Att., 2 aor. mid. part. @0énevos Epic, Hom. 
$6ávo = *$0ávpge.  (IV.) 
$6c(po (@ñep-, $0op-, $0ap-) corrupt: pep, EhGeipa, eOapxa, but usu. 2 perf. 
$-€pbopa am ruined (have corrupted in Ait. poetry), épbappar, 2 aor. pass. 
i$0ápuv, 9$.«-dÜapfcopa, $0aprós Aristotle. Fut. dia-p0épow N 626, óia- 
$6epéo Hdt. (IIL) 
$6lxo ($6) waste, perish, mostly poetical and usu. intrans., Epic ¢éivw 
(= $0wgw): fut. $0ico poetic (Hom. $0icw) trans, aor. Éó6wa poetic 
(Hom. £$0:ca) trans., 2 aor. mid. athematic ¿#0(umy perished poetic ($6lu- 
wat, POiunv for $0c-umw, @0(c0o, $OicO0nu POluevos), Eppa poetic (plup. 
3 pl é$6(aro), é$0(0g» Hom., ¢&rés Tragic. The form ¢@lw in Hom. is 
assumed on the basis of $6(ys and £$6ev, for which Olea, £ó6vro (or Éc6tev) 
have been conjectured. Hom. pôirw, @pGica are also read $6elow, etc. By- 
form ¢évidw. (IV.) 
drréw love: regular (cp. 885); fut. mid. bukñeopa, may be pass. (808). Hom. 
has ptdjpevar pres. inf. and épirdunv ($:A-) aor. mid. Aeolic pidyue. 
prdw bruise (cp. rdw): $XaccQ, for Prdow, Theocr., É$Aa(c)ca, wépracuar 
(489 c) and égAác0s» Hippocr. rdw eat greedily, swallow: only pres. and 
imperf., and only in Comedy. 
préyo burn, trans. and intrans: é£-é$A«fa Aristoph., kar-epdéxOyv, d-prexros 
Eur. Very rare in prose. By-form $XAeyé6c poetic. 
$páy-vvpt (ópoy-) and dápyvupi fence, mid. dpdyvupar; only in pres. and 
imperf. Cp. dpdrre. (IV.) 
$páfe ($pa0-) tell, point out, declare, mid. consider, devise: bpúco, tppaca, 
Tébpakao, wébparpar rarely mid., éhpdcOnv as mid., dparréos. Epic 2 aor. 
(2)réppadov 448 D. (part. redpadudvos). Mid. fut. $pác(c)oue. Epic, 
é¢pac(o)duny poetic and Ion. (TI) 
dpdrre (ppay-) fence: ebpata (and &bap£a Att. inscr.), wéppaypas and Trébapy- 
par, éppdxOnv, Q-bpozgros. The forms with ap for pa are common and are 
Old Att. See bpáyvop. (IIL) 
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pitro (gpix-) shudder : pita (147 c), wébpixa am in a shudder (part. mepi- 
kovras Pind.). (IIL) 

$póye (dpvy-, ppõy-) roast: tópvfa. (147 c), TébpUypa, þpūkrtós, 2 aor. pass. 
épptynv Hippocr. 

pudarra (pudax-) guard: dvddéw, ¿búkata, 2 perf. wedbraya, meptdaypar am 
on my guard, ¿bukáx0nv, pvdaxréos, Fut. mid. pvddgopo also as pass. 
in Soph. (808). (ITI) 

pipw (pup-) mix, knead: čpupra Hom., wépuppar, ¿óúp0my Aesch., fut. perf. 
wepipoouat Pind., obp-pupros Eur. bipdw mis is regular. (HI) 

btw (óv-, $0- ; Hom. dw, rare in Att.) produce : dica, toca, 2 aor. piv grew, 
was (687), mépūka am by nature, am (693), buróv plant. 2 aor. pass. pún» 
late (doubtful in Att.). 2 perf. Epic forms: seQáci, ép-reóón Theognis, 
"meóvós, éu-repuvia ; 1 plup. with thematic vowel éréóüxov Hesiod. 


xto (xad-) force back, usu. xdfoua give way. Pres. act. in prose only áva-xáfw 
Xen., xáccoua, dv-exacoa Pind., di-exacduny Xen. See also xad-. Poetic, 
chiefly Epic.. (IIL) 

xalpw (xap-, xape-, xatpe-) rejoice: xarphow, kexápyka, xexdpnua and kéxapuat 
Att. poetry, 2 aor. pass. éxápnv intrans. rejoiced, xaptés. Hom. has 2 pert. 
act. part. xexapyds, 1 aor. mid. xapáumv, 2 aor. mid. Kexapduny, fut. perf. 
kexapjow and kexaphropar (IH) 

Xaddw loosen: éxddaca, éxarkdebnv (489 e). Fut. xadkdow Hippocr., aor. éyd- 
ħaga Pind., perf. kexáħaxa Hippocr. 

xoAeralvo (xaXerav-) am offended: xareravS, êxaħérnva, èxaħenávðnv. (III) 

Xa-v-d-dvw (xevd-, xovd-, xa8- for xy0-, 35 b) contain: xelcoua. for yevicerat, 
2 aor. Éxa8ov, 2 perf. kéxavóa as pres. (xéxovda ? cp. v. l. Q 192) Poetic 
(mostly Epic) and Ion. (IV.) 

Xácko (x7v- xav-; xácke for xj-exe ? 95 b) gape: ey-Xavodpar (806), 2 aor. 
exavov, 2 perf. Kéxnva am agape (698). Ion., Epic, and in Aristoph. (V.) 

Xéfe (xed-, xoó-), = Lat. caco: xerodpar (640, 806), rarely xéropar, txera, 
2 aor. éxecov rare, 2 perf. kéxoba, kéxeorpar, (IIL) š 

Xéo (xev. XEF-, xu-) pour; on the contraction see 397. In prose usu. in comp. 
(é, év, korá, cv, eic.): fut. xéo (541, 1881), aor. exea (543 a), kéxvka, 
KeXvpar, éxóbqv, xvOfAcopar, xvrós. Mid. xéopac pres. and fut., éxeápmv aor. 
Epic forms: pres. (rarely) xelw (Aeolic xeíw), fut. xeúw (?) 8 222, aor. also 
éxeva (543 a), laor. mid. éxevduny = Att. éxedpnv, 2 aor. mid. athematic 
éxipmv as pass. 

xrad- in 2 perf. part. men NEOs swelling, pl. Kexddovras, inf. kexMBeu. Pind. 

Xóo (= xofw) heap up: xócw, oca, üva-kéxoka, kéxoc pat, éxóo8nv, xooOh- 
copa, xocTós. Cp. 489 a, c 

xpos péw (xpa pue-, xpauu-) profit, pres. late: xpawwiüso, êxpalo unea, 2 aor. 
ëxpapuov. Hom. 

*xpdowas (xpapar) use (xpa-, xpm-): pres. xpi. xpfüro etc. 395, xpo opat, 
éxpuogeqv, Kexpnpar have in use (poetic also have necessary), exphoOnv 
(489 e), xpnorés good, xpyoréos. Hdt. has xp&rai 9 pl xpéevra: (from 
xpfiovrat), subj. xpéwuar, imper. xpéw, inf. xp&c6a« (Ion. inscr. xpfo6o2), part. 
xpeduevos. Cp. 641 D. Fut. perf. kexpjcouac Theocr. 


*ypdw (XpÓ) utter an oracle (xpa-, xp"-): pres. XPS, xpi 994 Nee in 
GREEK GRAM. — 46 
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the meaning of xpytes, xpute), xphere, Expyoa, kéxpnka, kéxpneua Hdt., 
èxphoðnvy (489 e). Mid. xpáoua: (xpdper) consult an oracle: xpheopat Ion., 
éxypynoduny Hdt. Cp. xpyte. 522 b, 641 D. Hat. has xpéwr. 

xph it is necessary, &mó-xpn it suffices: see 703. 

XPüte want, ask, Att. chiefly pres. and imperf. : xp#ow. Epic and Ion. xpritw 
(later xpet(w) : xpniow, éxpiioa. 512. (III) 

xptw (xpi for xptc-) anoint, sting: xptrw, Éxpica, kéxpipat (and Kéxpiopar ?) 
489 b), éxpic@ny (489 e) Tragic, xpiords Tragic. 

xpefo (for xpw-lfw; cp. xpó-s complexion) colour, stain: Kéxpwopar (489 c; 
(better kéxpoopar ?), expdorOnv (éxpdaOqv ?). Poetic xpotf{w. 512. (IIL) 

xopéw give place, go: regular. Fut. xwpfow and xwphoopat 806 a. 


do (ba) rub (~a-, ym-): pres. pis, WA, ete., 394; amoapice, abyoa, pert. 
kat-apnypat from the by-form Axo. 

péyw blame : jete, epeta, épeyuac Hippocr., Wexrds. 

ed8w deceive, mid. lie: petow, dhevoa, Apevepar usu. have deceived or lied, but 
also have been deceived, dfeiodyv, pevo 8o opa. 

Wixw (Wux-, Pix-) cool: pow (147 c), aputa, piypar, Api Oqv, Pox ojoouar (?) 
Hippocr., 2 aor. pass. åw-epúxnyv as intrans. cooled, pixréos Hippoer. 


0m (d0- for pw6-, ó0e-, 485 a) push: imperf. é8ouv (431), dow, tora (481), 
forpa (443), tócÓqv, osbýropa. Fut. &6jow only in Att. poetry, aor. doa 
and perf. dona: Ion., &ár-ecrós Ion., poetic, dm-weréos poetic. 

dvéopar (fave-; Cp. Lat. ve-num) buy: imperf. éwvotpyy (431), dviropat, édvy- 
par (443) have bought or been bought, tovýðnv was bought, avyrés, -réos. 
For éwyyncdyuny (late), Att. has érprdynv (p. 138). Imperf. ó»eóuy» Hdt., 
dvoduny Att. in comp. (dyrl, è). (VI) 
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Ability, adjs. denoting, 858. 6, 9; vbs. | Accompanying circumstance, dat. of, 


of, w. inf., 2000; adjs., advs., and 


1527. 


substs. of, w. inf., 2001-2007. Accountability, gen. of, 1875-1879; 


Ablatival use of genitive, 1289, 1348 b, 


adjs. of, w. gen., 1425. 


1851, 1352, 1891-1411. Accusative case, 251, 260, 264 b; gen- 


Ablative, functions, how supplied, 208, 
280, 1279; advs. w, force of, 341. 
Absolute, superl., 1085; and rel. time, 
1850 ; inf., 2012; gen., 2032 f, 2058, 
2070-2075 ; acc., 2059, 2076-2078. 
Abstract, nouns, gender, 199 c, 840; 
suff. forming, 840, 859. 1, 2, 6, 861. 
2, 863 a 2, 3, b 2, 865. 1; in com- 
pos., 890; pl. of, 1000, 1004 ; part. 
w. article used for, 1025, 2051; w. 
article, 1181-1135. See Quality, 
Action. 
Numbers, 354 e. 

Abundance, adjs. denoting, 858. 3. 

Accent, general principles, 149-170 ; 
see Recessive accent; as affected 
by contraction, crasis, and elision, 
171-174; anastrophe, 175 ; change 
of, in decl, inflec., and compos., 
176-178, 778 b, 791 b, 869 b, 898, 
894; on proclit., 180; enclit., 181— 
187; of nouns, general rules, 205- 
209; substs., 103 a, 213, 223, 236, 239, 
252, 264 a, e, 271; of adj., 287 a, 
289 b, 290 c, 292c, 293 c, 295, 209 b; 
parts., 304, 305 a, 309 a, 425 b, 
425 b N., 773 b; pers. pron., 325a, f; 
interrog. pron., 334; vbs., 423-427, 
746 e, 750 b, 768 b, 778 b, 791 b; 
dimin., in -:ov, 852. 1; words in -os 
denoting agent, 859. 1 b; words in 


eral statement of uses, 1551-1562 ; 
of the part, 985, 1601 a N.; w. vbs. of 
remembering, ete., 13857-1359 ; kear- 
ing and perceiving, 1361-1868 ; rul- 
ing, 1871; separation, 1393; w. 
Séouac, 1398; w. det, 1400; of time, 
1447, 1580-1587 ; w. vbs. of benefit- 
ing and injuring, 1402 ; of command- 
ing, 1465; w. internal and external 
object, 1564, 1555, see Internal ob- 
ject and External object ; of content, 
1554 a N. 1; of result, 1554 a x. 1, 
1578, 1579; cognate, 1563-1670, 991 
b w., 1877, 1878, 1620, 1629, 1744. 
1749; of extent, 1580-1587, 1633; 
terminal, 1588, 1589 ; w. tr. vbs, 
1558, 1559, 1561, 1590-1507; w. 
vbs. of swearing, 1596 b, 2894, 
after verbal nouns and adjs., 1598; 
elliptical, 1599; of respect, 1516 a, 
1600-1605, 2084 e; adverbial, 993, 
1606-1611; two aces. w. one vb., 
1612-1638; two vbs. with a com- 
mon obj., 1634, 1635; general force 
after preps., 1658 ; w. prep., after vb. 
of rest, 1659 b; subj. of inf., 1972, 
1974, 1975; origin of constr. of 
acc. w. inf., 1981; of artic. inf., 
2034; absolute, 2059, 2076-2078; 
agent expressed by, w. verbal adj., 
2152 a. 


-ü or —, 859. 2 b; of compounds, 893- | Accusing, vbs. of, constr. with, 1875- 


894. 


1379, 1385. 


Accompaniment, dat. of, 1524-1526, | Acknowledge, vbs. signifying, w. part., 


1757. 
728 


2100. 


T24 


Action, suff. of, 840, 859. 2, 861. 1, 865. 
2, see Abstract nouns; time and 
stage of, 1850-1857, 2016, 2094, 2177. 

Active, verbs, 1704. 

Voice, 356; endings, 462-404, 
466, 467, 469, 470 ; function, 1703- 
1707 ; tr. and intr. use, 1708-1709 ; 
periph. for, 1710 ; causative, 1711; 
of inf. limiting mean. of adj., 1712; 
for mid., 1732; to replace pass. of 
tr. vb., 1762. 

Address, voc. in, 1283 ; oros in, 1288 a. 

Adjectival, clauses, 2189, 2488-2573 ; 
sentences, 2190. 

Adjective pronouns, agreement of, 
1020 ; dros and érepos, 1271-1276. 

_ Adjectives, general rules for accent, 
205—209; used substantively, 232 b, 
1021-1029, 1130; decl, 286-299; 
declined like parts., 305 b ; of irreg- 
ular decl., 311; of one ending, 312; 
comp., 318-824, 1063-1093; airés, 
828; pronom., 337, 340; numeral, 
347; verbal, see Verbal adj.; for- 
mation, 857, 858; compound, 886- 
890, 893—899; pred., see Predicate 
adj.; attrib., 912-914, 1019; agr., 
925, 1020, 1030-1039, 1044-1002; 
function, 1018; as preds., for Eng. 
adv. or prep., 1042, 1043; pred: 
position, 1168-1171; of place, w. 
article, 1172 ; gen. with, 1412-1436, 
1529; dat. with, 1499-1502, 1529, 
2033; cognate ace. with, 1565; as 
cognate acc., 1572, 1573; fol. by 
acc. of respect, 1600-1605 ; w. inf., 
2001-2007; w. acc. of artic. inf, 
2034 d, e; W. Gere and int., 2271 c; 
used substantively, ob and uý with, 
2735. See Compound adj., Com- 
pound nouns. 

Adjunctive apposition, 982. 

Adjuncts, of artic. inf., 2037 ; w. part., 
2079-2087. 

Admiring, vbs. of, w. gen., 1405. 

Adnominal genitive, 1290-1296. 

Advantage or disadvantage, dat. of, 
1481-1485. 
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Adverbial, expressions, 1029, 1111, 
1527 b; acc. 993, 1606-1611; 
clauses, 2189-2206, 2240-2487 ; sent., 
2190; part, see Circumstantial 
participle. 

Adverbs, proclit., 179, 180; enclit., 
181 b; comps: and superls. derived 
from, 320; origin, 341; of place, 
941, 342, 346, 1535; of manner, 
341, 348, 346; from preps., 3426; 
endings, 344; comp., 345, 1063- 
1093; correl., 346; of time, 346; 
of way, 346 ; numeral, 347 ; of divi- 
sion, 354 g; in compnds., 870, 884, 
896, 897; ordinary, and sentence, 
1094, 2769; equiv. of ordinary, 
1095; in attrib. position as adjs., 
1096, 1153 e w., 1156; taking place 
of adjs., 1097; as nouns, 1158 e; 
gen. w., 1815, 1437-1443 ; dat. w., 
1440, 1499-1502, 1529, 2033 ; preps. 
developed from, 1638; preps. as, 
1639-1643 ; point of view w. advs. 
of place, 1661, 1662; w. inf., 2001- 
2007 ; w. part., 2079-2087 ; for prot., 
2344 ; rel., antec. of, 2505; rel., at- 
traction, 2528; inverse attraction, 
2533 c. 

Adversative particles, 2163 m, 2774, 
2775, 2801, 2802, 2834, 2835, 2017, 

` 2920. 

Advising, vbs. of, w. dat., 1464; w. 
aor., 1938; w. uý, 2720. 

Aeolic, dial., Intr., C, D. 

Age, expressed by gen., 1321, 1325. 

Agent, suff. denoting, 839, 859. 1, 10, 
860. 1, 861. 18, 863 a 2, 5, 7, 10, 11, 
18, 14, 16; dat. of, 1488-1494, 1758, 
2149. 2, 2151, 2152; expressed by 
gen. w. prep., 1491-1494, 1678, 1684. 
1 c (2), 1685. 2 d, 1688. 1 c, 1695. 1 b, 
1698. 1 b, 1755; by acc. w. prep., 
1685. 2 d; by dat. w. prep., 1698. 
2b; in acc., w. verbal adj., 2152 a. 

Agreeing, vbs. of, w. uý, 2725. 

Agreement, the concords, 925 ; of finite 
vb. w. subj., 925, 949-972; of word 
in appos., 925, 976-995; of pred. 
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adj, 925, 975, 1020, 1044-1062 ; of 
attrib. adj, 925, 1020, 1030-1039 ; 
apparent violations, 926; of pred. 
subst., 9738-975 ; of adj. or part. w. 

_ subj. of pl. vb., of single pers., 1009 ; 
accord. to sense, 1013; of parts., 
2148 ; of verbal in -réos, 2151; of 
rel. pron., 2501, 2502. 

Aim at, gen. w, vbs. signifying, 1349. 

Alemanie construction, 965. 

Allusive plural, 1007. 

Alpha privative, adjs, compounded with, 
w. gen., 1428; part. negatived w., 
2071 a; see á-privative. 

Alphabet, 1-8 ; as numerals, 347, 348. 

Alternative questions, dir., 2656-2661 ; 
ind., 2675, 2676 e, f. 

Amount, denoted by gen., 1326. 

Anacoluthon, 3004-3008. 

Anadiplosis, 3009. 

Anaphora, 2167 c, 2906, 3010. 

Anaphoric, article, 1120 b, 1142, 1178b; 
use of aùroĝ, etc., 1214, 1252. 

Anastrophe, 175, 3011. 

Anger, vbs. of, w. gen., 1405; w. dat., 
1461; w. dre (as), or part., 2587 ; 
ot’ ws in expression of, 2682 d. 

Animals, grammatical gender of, 198. 

Annalistic present, 1884. 

Announce, vbs. signifying, w. part., 
2106. : 

Answers, to Yes and No questions, 
2680 ; ¿NA in, 2784 a ; yap in, 2804, 
2806 ; yé in, 2825; yodr in, 2832; 
dé in, 2835 ; kai d4 in, 2847 ; 527a 
in, 2851; uév of in, 2901 a; uévroi 
in, 2918; xal why in, 2021; kal phy 

. ye in, 2921 ; vat in, 2922 ; okoÜv 
in, 2058 a; yàp ob» in, 2958. 

Antecedent, of rel. clauses, 2503-2644 ; 
of rel. prons., 2503; def. and indef., 
2505-2508 ; omission of, 2509-2516, 
2535; attraction of rel. to case of, 
2522-2528 ; case of rel. w. omitted, 
2529-2532 ; incorporation of, 2532, 
2536-2588 ; attracted to case of rel., 
2533-2594; appos. to, 2539 ; taken 
over into rel. clause, 2540, 2542; 


ae 


reserved for subsequent main clause, 
2541. 

Antepenult, 139. See Accent. 

Anticipation, pres. of, 1879 ; or prolep- 
sis, 2182. 

Anticipatory subjunctive, 1810, 2707 a. 

Antistrophe, in rhetoric, 3012. i 

Antithesis, 3013; ué» in, 2908-2916. 

Aorist tense, 359 ; secondary, 360, 1858 ; 
first and sec., 301; one of prin. 
parts of vb., 368-370; iterative in 
~ox%-, 495; )( imperf, 553, 1908, 
1909; forms in -m, 803; of pass. 
form but act. or mid. mean., 804, 
811, 812; of mid. form but act. or 
mid. mean., 810 ; of deps., in pass. 
mean., 813 ; act. vbs. with aor. pass. 
in mid. sense, 814-818 ; force, 1851, 
1855, 1856, 1858. : 

Active, first, inflec., 882, 383, 
665-671, 755; accent of inf., 426 a; 
system, 455, 542-545. f 

Active, second, accent of imper., 
494 b, 426 b; of inf., 425 a w.; of 
part, 495 b; redup. in, 439, 448, 
448 p, 494 b ; system, 455, 546-554 ; 
)( first aor., 554; inflec., 384, 679- 
688, 756-761. 

Middle, first, stem, 542-545 ; in- 
flec., 382, 383, 665-671, 755. 

Middle, second, accent of imper., 
494 b, 496 c ; of inf., 425 a, 426 d ; 
inflec., 384, 679-688, 756—761. 

Passive, first, inflec., 382, 383, 
672-678 ; accent, 420 d ; w. and with- 
out inserted c, 489; stem, 585-588 ; 
in Hom., 1740. 

Passive, second, stem, 590-596 ; 
inflec., 672-678; origin, 1739; in 
Hom., 1740. 

Indicative, in unattainable wishes, 
1780; w. dv, past potent., 1784; w. 
čv, of unreality, 1786-1788; ex- 
presses mere occurrence of a past 
action, 1923 ; ingressive, 1924, 1925 ; 
resultative, 1926 ; complexive, 1927 ; 
w. def. numbers, 1028 ; enumerating 
and reporting past events, 1929; 
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empiric, 1930; gnomic, 1931, 2888, 
2567 a; in general descriptions, 
1932; iterative, 1790, 1938, 2341; 
for fut, 1934; in similes, 1985; 
for pres., 1936 ; dramatic, 1987 ; w. 
vbs. of swearing, etc., 1938; w. 
other vbs., 1939; for perf., 1940; 
translated by perf., 1941 ; epistolary, 
1942; for plup., 1943; in subord. 
clauses, 1944; of rvyxávo, AarOdve, 
$0ár»e, 2096 b; after ú and vb. 
of fearing in Hom., 2288 b; after 
dore, 2274; in unreal condit., 2305, 
2307-2311; in apod. of vivid fut. 
condit., 2326; after mpl, 2434, 
2441 a; in similes and compar., 
2481 a; in subord. clauses in ind. 
disc., 2620, 2628. 

Subjunctive, in prohib., 1800, 
1840, 1841, 2756 b; pH with, in 
Hom., to indicate fear, etc., 1802 ; 
ömws p W. to express command, 
1808; où uý W., of emphatic denial, 
1804; ui où w., 1801, 2221, 2225; 
delib, 1805; force, 1860; after 
molv, 2444 a ; force, in condits., 2325, 
2336 b. See Subjunctive. 

Optative, of fut. realization of 
pres. fact, 1828 ; of past possibility, 
1829; of mild assertion in past, 
1829; force, 1861-1863; force, in 
condits., 2831, 2336 b. See Optative. 

Imperative, in prohibs, 1840; 
force, 1864; in condit. rel. sent., 
2573 c. See Imperative. 

Infinitive, force, 1865-1871 ; after 
vbs. of hoping, etc., 1868, 1999, 
2024; w. dere, 2261; after piv, 
2453 c. See Infinitive. 

Participle, force, 1872-1874; w. 
elul, Exw, etc., 1962-1965; rare in 
acc. abs, 2076 AN., B N.; W. Tuy- 
xdvw, AavPdvw, $0ávwe, 9006 b; as 
pred. adj., 2001; after dpdw, dxotw, 
2108, 2110-2112 an. See Parti- 
ciples. 

Aoristic present, 1853. 
Aphaeresis, 46, 76. 
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Apocope, 75 p. 

Apodosis, defined, 2280; ddAd in, 2782; 
åráp in, 2801; að in, 2802; é in, 
2837; o$06 in, 2935. See Condi- 
tional clauses. 

A podotic 5é, 2837. 

Aporia, 3014. 

Aposiopesis, 3015. 

Apostrophe, 70. 

Appeals, 4AM& in, 2784 c ; vú in, 2998. 

Appear, vbs. signifying, w. part., 2106. 

Appointing, vbs. of, w. pred. gen., 
1305; w. two aces., 1618 ; w. inf., 
2009. 

Apposition, definition, 916; agr. of 
word in, 925, 976-982; in gen. in 
agr. w. implied pers. pron. or w. 
adj, 977, 978, 1196 b; partitive, 
981-984; distrib., 981; adjunctive, 
982 ; constr. of whole and part, 985 ; 
attrib., 986; descriptive, 987; ex- 
planatory, 988-990; to 6, $, ré in 
Hom., 989, 1102; to'a sent., 991- 
995; equiv. of attrib. adj., 1019; to 
proper name, 1160; w. &ddos and 
repos, 1272; nom. to avoc., 1287; 
inf. as, 1987, 2718; artic. inf. as, 
2035 ; drawn into rel. cl., 2589. 

Appositive, defined, 916 ; gen., 1322. 

Approaching, vbs. of, w. gen., 1853 ; w. 
dat., 1853, 1468. 

Article, crasis of, 68; proclit. forms, 
179; decl, 382; agr., 1020; origin 
and develop., 1099 ; 6, 2, r6 in Hom., 
1100-1104, 382 a; in tragedy and 
lyric, 1104 ; as rel., 1105 ; as demons. 
in Att. prose, 1106-1117 ; indef., ris 
as, 1118 a; particular, 1119-1121; 
anaphoric, 1120 b, 1142, 1178 b, see 
Anaphoric article; deictic, 1120 c ; 
distrib, 1120 f; instead of unem- 
phatic possess. pron., 1121 ; generic, 
1122-1124; w. parts., 1194, 1159, 
2052; w. numerals, 1125 ; omitted, 
1126-1152, 1207 ; w. abstract substs., 
1131-1135; w. proper names, 1136— 
1142, 1207 ; w. two or more nouns, 
1148, 1144, 1145 ; w. appos. to pers. 
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pron. of first or sec. person, 1149 ; | Association, dat. of, 1523. 


and pred. noun, 1150-1152 ; subst.- 
making power of, 1153; attrib. po- 
sition, 1154-1167; pred. position, 
1168-1171 ; w. adrés, 328, 1163, 1171, 
1176, 1204-1217 ; w. was, 1163, 1174 ; 
w. demons. pron., 1163, 1171, 1176- 
1181, 1184 ; w. possess. pron., 1163, 
1182, 1183, 1196 à ; w. gen. of reflex. 
pron., 1163, 1184; w. gen. of pers. 
pron. 1171, 1185; w. gen. of rel. 
pron., 1171 ; W. &xpos, méros, £o xaros, 
1172; w. povos, iducvs, 1173; w. 
Nos, 1175; w. gen. of recip. pron., 
1184; w. interrog., dÀXos, moħús, óM- 
yos, 1186-1189, 2648; agreeing w. 
pers. pron., 1187 ; w. &ddos and ére- 
pos, 1271-1276; W. ofos and %X(os, 
25382 b. 

Articular infinitive, subst.-making power 
of article in, 1153 f; use, 2025-2030 ; 
nom., 2031; gen., 2032, 1322 ; dat., 
2033 ; acc., 2034; in appos., 2035; 
in exclam., 2036 ; w. adjuncts, 2037 ; 


w. vbs. of hindering, etc., 2038, 2744; i 


w. vbs. of fearing, 2238; after uéxpt 
and ¿xp 2383 c w.; uý W., 2711, 
2712; after negatived vbs., 2749. 


Asking, vbs. of, w. two aces., 1628 ;: 


in fut., 1918 ; w. obj. clauses, 2210 a, 
2218; w. wh, 2720. 

Aspirates, 16 a, 26, 441. 

Aspiration, 124-127. 

Assent, marked by ddd, 2784 b; by 
yap, 2806; by yé, 2821; by wévroi, 
2918; by xai why, 2921; by Tl wv, 
2921; by ò’ ov, 2059. Cp. 2680. 

Asseverations, acc. in, 1596 b, 2894; nd 
in, 1596 b, c, 2804; w. uh, 2725; $ 
piv in, 2865. 

Asseverative particles, 2774, 2864, 2894, 
2895, 2917, 2020, 2922, 2923. 

** Assimilated’? forms in vbs., 643-647. 

Assimilation, of vowels, 45; progressive 
and regressive, 51; of conss., 75 p, 
77, 80 a, b, 81 p, 95, 98, 105 a, 


Assumptions, imper., in, 1839, 2154; 
otherwise expressed, 2154; xal 57 xal 
in, 2847. 

Asyndeton, 1038, 2165-2167, 3016. 

Attaining, adjs. of, w. gen., 1416. 

Attic, dial, Intr. C-E; decl, 163 a, 
237-239, 289; fut., 310, 538, 539, 
645, 659 ; redup., 446, 477 a N., 566. 

Attraction, causing apparent violation 
of concords, 926; in comp. clauses 
w. os and ġorep, 2465 ; of rel. pron., 
2522-2528 ; of rel. clause, 2532 ; in- 
verse, 2533, 2534. 

Attributive, advs. as, 1019, 1096, 1153 e 
and xN., 1156; defined, 1154; posi- 
tion, 1154-1167 ; adjs. and prons. as, 
1172-1182, 1184. 

Adjective, defined, 912, 1018; 
equiv., 1019 ; agr., 1020, 1030-1039 ; 
used substantively, 1021-1029. 

Apposition, 986. 

Participle, 1019, 2046-2058. See 
Participles. 

Position, 1154, 1155. 

Augment, accent cannot precede, 426 ; 
syllabic and temp., 428-487, 444, 
448 p; double, 434, 461; omitted, 
438, 495; position, in compound 
vbs., 449-454, 

Avoiding, vbs. of, use of negs. w., 27389- 
2144. 


Barytone, 157, 158; stems, of third 
decl., acc. sing., 247 ; voc. sing., 249 b. 

Befit, vbs. meaning, w. dat., 1466. 

Beginning, vbs. of, w. gen., 1348; w. 
part., 2098. 

Believing, vbs. of, w. inf., 2592 b. 

Belonging, gen. of, 1297-1305 ; adjs. of, 
w. gen., 1414. 

Benefiting, vbs. of, w. dat., 1461; w. 
acc., 1462. 

Beseeching, vbs. of, w. gen., 1347. 

Blaming, vbs. of, w. gen., 1405; w. dat., 
1461. 


105 p, 429 à xN., 517, 544 p ; of mood, | Brachylogy, 1501, 3017-3018. 


2183-2188, 2205, 2442, 2448, 2450. 


Breathings, 9-14, 18, 125 e, 158. 
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Buying, vbs. of, w. gen., 1372 ; w. seller 
in dat., 1484. 


Calling, vbs. of, w. two accs., 1613, 
1615. 

Capacity, adjs. of, w. gen., 1418 ; adjs., 
advs., and substs. of, w. inf., 2001— 
2007. 

Cardinal numerals, 847 ; decl., 284, 349, 
350; article w., 1125. 

Caring for, vbs. of, w. gen., 1856-1860; 
Ww. mepi and gen., 1858; adjs. of, w. 
gen., 1420. 

Case, agr. in, of words in appos., 925, 
976-995 ; of adjs., 925, 1020 ; of pred. 
substs., 973. 

Case endings, 210, 212, 229. 

Cases, meanings and forms, 201-203; 
of third decl., formation, 241-251; 
composite, 1279; uses, 1279-1635; 
see Nominative, etc. 

Catachresis, 3019. 

Causal clauses, assimilation of mood in, 
2185d ; after vbs. of fearing, 2236; 
treatment, 2240-2248; particles in- 
troducing, 2240, 2244-2248, 2770, 
2810 ; denoting fact, 2241 ; denoting 
alleged or reported reason, 2242; w. 
unreal, indic. or potent. opt. w. dy, 
2243; rel cl. as, 2245, 2555. . See 
Cause. 

Causative, vbs., 866. 3; act., 1711 ; mid., 
1725. 

Cause, gen. of, 1873 a, 1405-1409, 2684 ; 
adjs. of, w. gen., 1435; dat. of, 
1517-1520, 1757 ; expressed by prep., 
1681. 1, 2, 1084. 1 c (3), 1685. 2 b, f, 
1687. 1 c, 1688. 1 c, 1691. 1, 1692. 
8 c, 1698. 2 b, 1698. 1b, 2 b; by +ë 
or àià ró W. inf., 2033, 2034 b, 2245 ; 
by part., 2060, 2064, 2070, 2084- 
2086, 2100. 

Caution, vbs. of, w. obj. clauses, 2220— 
2232. 

Ceasing, vbs. of, w. gen., 1392 ; w. part., 
2098. 

Change, of vowels, 27-45; of conss., 
77-183 ; of accent, in decl., inflec., 
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and compos., 176—178 ; euphonic, in 
perf. and plüp. mid., 409; in vb. 
stem, 474-495 ; of root-vowel, 881; 
in stems, when suff. is added, 834. 

Chiasmus, 2915 a, 3020. 

Choosing, vbs. of, w. pred. gen., 1805; 
w. two accs., 1613; w. inf. of pur- 
pose, 2009. 

Chorographic genitive, 1911. 

Circumflex accent, 149-174. See Accent, 

Circumstantial participle, 2046-2048, 
2054-2087. See Participles. 

Cities, names of, gender, 199 b, 200 a; 
Sometimes vl, 1005; use of article 
with, 1139, 1142 c. 

Class, of present stems, first or simple, 
498-504, 7238-727 ; second or T, 505, 
506 ; third or iota, 507-522; fourth 
or N, 528-525, 728-748; fifth or 

- inceptive, 526-528 ; sixth or mixed, 
529-531. 

Clauses, principal and subordinate, 
2173-2181. See Subordinate clauses, 
Causal clauses, Result clauses, etc. 

Cleansing, vbs. of, w. two accs.,,1681. 

Climax, xal 54 w., 2847; 8021. 

Close vowels, 4a, 7. See Vowels. 

Clothing, vbs. of, w. two accs., 1628. 

Cognate, accusative, the appos. acc. 
often a, 991 b w. ; w. vbs. of judicial 
action, 1877, 1378, 1576; of same 
and kindred origin, 1563-1568 ; with 
adjs., 1565; may become subj. of 
pass., 1566, 1568, 1574, 1744, 1749; 
W. kechar orfivat, ka6L(ecv, ete., 1569; 
w. no attribute, 1570-1571 ; omitted, 
leaving adj. attribute, 1572; adj., 
pron., or pron. adj. treated as neut. 
Subst, 1573-1574; )( dat, 1577; 
combined with external obj., 1620, 
1629, 

Subject, 1566, 1568, 1574, 1744, 
1749, 1750. 
Words, Intr. B. 

Collective words, 4 tos, 7; domls, 351; 
numbers, 354 e; subsis., sing., w 
pl vb., 950; substs. neut. pl, w 
sing. vb., 958 ; substs. and adjs. , 996, 
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997, 1024; neut. part., 996 a; part. | 


. referring to, may be pl., 1044. 

Comitative dative, 1521-1529. 

Command, expressed by érws aý with 
aor. subjv., 1803; by opt., 1820, 
1830; by imper. , 1835-1839 ; by fut., 
1917 ; by rl ov où, and rf od w.aor., 
1986; by fut. perf, 1957; inf. in, 
2013; summary of forms, 2155; 
introd. by éwel, 2244; ddda in, 
2784 c. 

Commanding, vbs. of, w. gen., 1370 ; w. 
dat., 1464 ; w. acc., 1465 ; w. dat. or 
acc. and inf., 1465, 1996 N. ; in aor. to 
denote a resolution already formed, 
1988; w. obj. clauses, 2210 a, 2218 ; 
W. wf, 2720. 

Common, dial, see Koinè; quantity, 
145 ; gender, 198. 

Comparative, compounds, 897 (1) b. 

Conjunctions, 2770. 

Degree, decl, 291, 293, 313; 
forms, 313-324, 345, 1008 ; expresses 
contrast or compar., 1066 ; as inten- 
sive, 1067 ; w. gen. or 4j, 1069-1070 ; 
W. ws, 1071, 2991 ; w. u&XXov Ñ, 1072 ; 
w. prep. phrase, 1078 ; omission of 7 
after wAdov (mey), £Aarrov (uctor), 
1074 ; 4 retained after zor (qetv), 
1074; adj. forms in place of adv. 
mAéov, etc., 1074 a; w. 4j and gen., 
1075 ; W. 3 kará, 1j wore (rarely j) 
òs), 1079, 2264 ; foll. positive, 1081 ; 
Standing alone, 1082; denoting ex- 
cess, 1082 c; to soften an expression, 
1082 d; for Engl. positive, 1083; 
strengthened by @ri, woAAQ, ete., 
Baroy, dow, Scov, 1084, 1586; dat. 
w., 1518; acc. w., 1514, 1586. See 
Comparison. 

Compare, vbs. meaning, w. dat., 1466. 

Comparison, of adjs., 313-324, 1063- 
1093; of part., 923; of advys., 345, 
1063-1098 ; compendious, 1076; w. 
noun representing clause, 1077; re- 
flex., 1078, 1098 ; proportional, 1079 ; 
double, 1080, 322; gen. of, 1401- 
1404 ; adjs. of, w. gen., 1431-1434 ; 


clauses of, 2462-2487, See Compara- 
tive degree, etc. 

Compendious comparison, 1076. 

Compensatory lengthening, 37, 38, 90 p, 
105, 242, 519, 544. 

Complement, of vb., necessary and vol- 
untary, 1451-1456 ; dir., 1460-1468 ; 
ind., 1469-1473, 1454. 

Completed action w. permanent result, 
1852. . 

Complex sentences, 903; development, 
2150-2161; syntax, 2173-2588; in 
ind. disc., 2597-2613, 2617-2621. 

Complexive aorist, 1872.4, 1027,2112 an. 

Composite cases, 1279. 

Compound, adjectives, in -ws, accent, 
163 a; decl., 288-289; in -ros, ac- 
cent, 495 c n.; possess, 898; w. 
alpha priv., gen. w., 1428. 

Nouns (substs. and adjs.), ac- 
cent, 178; formation, 886-890; 
mean., 895-899 ; determinative, 896, 
897 ; descriptive determinative, 897 
(1) ; copulative, 897 a ; comp., 897 b ; 
dependent determinative, 897 (2) ; 
prepositional-phrase, 899, 

Prepositions, 1649. 

Sentences, 903; relation to sim- 
ple and complex, 2159-2161 ; syntax, 
2162-2172; in ind. disc., 2597-2600. 

Substantives, accent, 286 c, 261 ; 
proper names, heteroclites, 282 a x. 

Verbs, accent, 178, 428, 424 b, 
426; place of aug. and redup., 449- 
454; formation, 891, 892; gen. w., 
1882-1387, 1403; acc. w., 1884, 
1408 ; dat. w., 1544-1550. 

Compounds, defined, 827 ; rough breath- 
ing in, 12; formation, 869-899 ; ac- 
cent, 869 b, 803, 894; flectional, 
879. See Compound adjectives, etc. 

Conative, pres., 1878 ; imperf., 1895. 

Concealing, vbs. of, w. two accs., 1628. 

Concentrative aorist, 1927 a. 

Concession, expressed by opt. in Hom., 
1819; by imper., 1839, 2154 ; by fut., 
1917; by part, 2000, 2066, 2070, 
2082, 2083, 2382, 2733; by clause 
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antec. to àÀAá, 2781 a, 2782 ; by uév, 
2781 a, 2004; by yé, 2821. See Con- 
cessive clauses. 

Concessive, clauses, 2369-2382, 2705 c; 
conjuncs., 2770, 2903-2916. 

Concords, the, 925; apparent violation 
of, 926 ; of subj. and pred., 949; of 
pred. substs., 973-975; appos. w. 
noun or pron., 976-980; of adjs., 
1020 ; of rel. pron., 2501-2502. See 
Agreement, 

Condemning, vbs. o£, constr., 1375-1379, 
1885. 

Condition, denoted by part., 2060, 2067, 
2070, 2087 a; by dere w. inf., 2268 ; 
defined, 2280. See Conditional. 

Conditional, clauses, uý w., 2286, 2705 c. 
See Conditional sentences. 

Conjunctions, 2283, 2770. 

Relative clauses, assimilation of 
mood in, 2185-2188; the neg. w., 
2705 d. 

Relative sentences, correspond- 
ence between condit., temp., and 
local sentences and, 2560, 2561; 
simple pres. and past, 2562-2563; 
pres. and past unreal, 2564; vivid 
fut., 2565; less vivid fut., 2566; 
general, 2567-2570 ; less usual forms, 
2511-2573. : 

Sentences, treatment, 2280-2368 ; 

classification, 2289-2296 ; table of, 
2297 ; simple pres. or past, 2298-2301 ; 
pres. and past unreal, 2302-2320; 
fut., 2821-2334 ; general, 2335-2342, 
see General conditions; different 
forms of, in same sentence, 2843; 
modifications of prot., 2344-9349; 
of apod., 2350-2352 ; prot. and apod. 
combined, 2353-2354; less usual 
combinations of complete prot. and 
apod., 2355-2365 ; two or more prots. 


or apods. in one sentence, 2366-2368. | 


Confirmatory particles, 
2800, 2803, 2953, 2955. 

Conjugation, defined, 190; of w-vbs., 
881-411, 602-624 ; of pevbs., 419— 
422, 717-743. See Inflection. 
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Conjunctions, accent, when elided, 174; 
proclit., 179; codrdinating, 2103; 
subordinating, 2770. 

Connection, gen. of, 1380, 1381; adjs. 
of, w. gen., 1417.. 

Consecutive, conjuncs., 2770 ; à, 2846 ; 
clause, see Result clauses. 

Considering, vbs. of, w. two accs., 1618; 
w. obj. clause, 2217. 

Consonant, decl., of substs., 204, 240— 
267; of adjs., 291-298; cons. and 
vowel decl. of adjs., 294-299. 

Verbs, defined, 376; conjug., 400— 
411, 614—716. 

Consonants, divisions, 15-22 ; pronunc., 
26 ; assimilation, 75 p, 77, 80 b, 81 p, 
95, 98, 105a; changes, 77-138; 
doubling of, 78-81 ; w. cons., 82-108 ; 
w. vowels, 109-117 ; final, 183; mov- 
able, 134-137, 399. 

Constituent parts, dat. of, 1508 c. 

Constructio praegnans, 1659, 3044. 

Construction according to sense (agree- 
ment), 926 a, 1013, 1014. 

Contact of vowels, how avoided, 46. 

Content, acc. of, 1554 a x. 1. 

Contents, gen. of, 1828, 1824. 

Continents, names of, use of article w., 
1139.. 

Continuance, imperf. of, 1890-1892. 

Continued action, 1852. 

Contracted, adjectives, decl., 290. 
Participles, decl., 810. 
Substantives, 227, 235, 263, 266, 

267, 268, 270, 273, 276. 

Verbs, defined, 376 ; conjug., 385- 
399; accent, 424 c; thematic vowel, . 
460 a, 461 b; pres. stem, 522, 611- 
618 ; inflec., in pres., 635—657. 

Contraction, 46, 48-59, 171, 172. 

Contrast, pers. pron. expressed in, 1190 ; 
airés in, 1194; preps. in, 1668; 
indicated by àAA4, 2775; by áráp, 
2801; by dé, 2884; kal of balanced, 
2885, 2886, 2888; expressed in uév 
clauses, 2903-2916; marked by pér- 
Tro, 2919; by viv, 2924; in clauses 
w. re... 6€, 2981. See Emphatic, 
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Coordination, and subordination, 2159- 
2161; use, 2165-2167; in place of 
subordination, 2168-2172. 

Copula, 917, 918; omitted, 944, 945. 
Copulative, compounds, 897 (1) a; con- 
junes., 2163 a, 2834, 2836, 2868. 

Coronis, 62. 

Correlative, advs., 346 ; prons., 340. 

Cost, geu. w. vbs. signifying, 1372. 

Countries, names of, gender, 199 b. 

Crasis, use, 46, 62-69 ; effect, on accent, 
173; wirés (Hom.), etc., 327 p; 
abrós, etc., 328 N.; drepos, Oürepov, 
etc., 337. 

Crime, gen. of, 1375-1379, 1885; ex: 
pressed by acc., 1385. 

Customary action, expressed by imperf. 
or aor. indic. w. dv, 1790; by itera- 
tive forms w. à» in Hadt., 1792; 
by pres., 1876; imperf. of, 1893. 


Danger, suggested by uý w. subjv., 1802. 
Dative case, origin of name, 1450 a; w. 
Tinwpéw, hayxdvw, 1976; w. advys., 
1440; as necessary and voluntary 
complement, 1450-1456; general 
Statement of uses, 1457-1459; as 
dir. complement of vb., 1460-1468, 
1471-1478 ; act., made nom. in pass., 
1468, 1556 a, 1745, 1748; as ind. 
complement of vb., 1469-1473 ; of 
interest, 1474-1494; of possessor, 
1476-1480; of advantage or disad- 
vantage, 1481-1485; of feeling (ethi- 
cal dat.), 1486 ; ¿uol Bourouéry earl, 
etc., 1487 ; of agent, 1488-1494, 1758, 
2149. 2, 2151, 2152; of relation, 
1495-1498 ; of reference, 1496 ; of the 
observer, 1497; of part. expressing 
time, 1498 ; w. adjs. and advs., 1499- 
1602, 1529, 1417, 1421, 1422, 1425, 
1430; w. substs., 1499-1502, 1510, 
1629; instrumental, 1503-1529; of 
instrument or means, 1507, 1508, 
1611, 1757; of price, 1508 a, 1372 a; 
w. vbs. of filling, 1508 b, 1369 a; 
of material and constituent parts, 
1508 c; of standard of judgment, 
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1512; of manner, 1518-1516, 1527 ; 
of measure of difference, 1513-1515 ; 
of respect, 1516; of cause, 1517- 
1520, 1757 ; comitative, 1521-1529 ; 
of association, 1523; of accompani- 
ment, 1524, 1757; W. aórós, 1525; 
of military accompaniment, 1526 ; of 
accompanying circumstance, 1527; 
of space, 1528 ; loc., 15380-1543 ; of 
place, 1531-1538; of time, 1125 x, 
1447, 1528, 1530-1543; w. vbs. of 
motion, 1532, 1475, 1485; w. com- 
pound vbs., 1544-1550; general force, 
after preps., 1068; w. prep., after 
vb. of motion, 1659 a; use, w. preps. 
(see under the various preps.); of 
artic. inf., 2033. 

Dawes’ canon, 2219. 

Declarative conjunctions, 2770. 

Defective, subst., 283 ; compar., of adjs., ' 
320. 

Definite and indef. antec., 2505-2508 ; 
article, see Article. 

Degree, denoted by gen., 1325 ; by acc. 
and prep., 1587; by adverbial acc., 
1609 ; degree of difference, see Meas- 
ure of difference. 

Deictic, article, 1120 c ; suffix, -7, 333 g. 

Deities, names of, use of article w., 
1137, 1142 b. 

Deliberation, expressed by &8e, xpi 
(éxpfv), fuckkov, -réov $v, 1808, 
2639. See Deliberative. ` 

Deliberative, fut., 1916, 2639 ; fut., in rel. 
clauses, 2549-2550; questions, see 
Questions; subjv., 1805-1808, 2639 ; 
subjv., in rel. clauses, 2546-2549. 

Demanding, vbs. of, w.two accs., 1628. 

Deme-names, loc.-dat. of, 1534. 

Demonstrative, adverbs, 346, 2088. 

Pronouns, decl, 333; as rel, 
888 n ; rel. used as, 338 b, 1110; list, 
940; 6, 7, 76, as demons. , 1099-1117, 
832 a; attrib. position of article w. 
possess. gen. of, 1163, 1184; position 
of article w., 1176-1181; used as. 
subst. or adj., 1238 ; agr., 1239; ust 
of the various, 1240-1261. 
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Denial, emphatic, expressed by ov uj 
with subjv., 1804, 2754, 2755 a; by 
où uý W. fut. indic., 1919, 2754, 9755 b. 

Denominative, words, defined, 828 b, 
829 ; vbs., 312, 866—868, 892 ; substs., 
suffixes forming, 840, 848-852, 859- 
865 ; adjs., suffixes forming, 857—865. 

Dental verbs, 376 x., 405, 406, 409 b, 
508, 537, 645, 560, 587. 

Dentals, 16; before dentals, 83; before 
u, 86, 87; before c, 98, 241 b; corre- 
sponding w. labials, 131; suffixes w., 

. 863. 

Denying, vbs. of, use of neg. w., 2739- 
2744. 

Dependent, clauses, see Subordinate 
clauses; determinative compounds, 
897 (2); statements, 2075-2588. 

Deponents, defined, 356 c; prin. parts, 
870; of -m vbs., 725 ; w. act. forms, 
801 ; act. vbs. w. dep. fut., 801, 805; 
mid., 356 c, 810, 813 c, 1729, 1730 ; 
pass., 956 c, 811, 812 ; w. pass. mean., 
818, 1742 a. ' 

D epriving, vbs. of, w. gen., 1894; w. 
dat., 1483 ; w. two accs., 1628. 

Description, imperf. of, 1898, 1899. 

Descriptive, appos., 987 ; determinative 
compounds, 897 (1). 

Desideratives, formation, 868. 

Desiring, vbs. of, w. gen., 1849; w. 
inf., 1869, 1991-1999, 2719; w. obj. 
clause, 1995, 2210, 2218; other 
constr. w., 1995; w. uh, 2720; w. 
ov, 2721; adjs. of, w. gen., 1416. 

Detecting, vbs. of, w. part., 2113, 2114. 

Determinative compounds, 895-897. 

Development, of vowels, 35 b, 42; of 
cons., 180. 

Diaeresis, 8, 8 p. 

Dialects, Intr. C-F. 

Diaporesis, 3014. ` 

Differing, vbs. of, w. gen., 1401. 

Digamma, Intr. C, x. 4, 8, 87 D, 1, 72 p, 
122, 198, 132 p, 146 p, 847 p 3; 
omitted in inflec. of nouns and adjs., 
267, 270, 274, 278, 297; in prons., 


. 825 p 4, 326; as numeral, 347, 348; | 
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lost, in vbs., 397 b, 503, 624 b; ro, 
fa, suff., 850. 7; ror, suff., 801. 10; 
for, sufi., 801.21; revr, suff., 863 a 24, 
Diminutives, in -ov, neut., 197 b, 199 d ; 
suffixes forining, 852-856, 859. 5, 10, 
801. 19, 862, 863 b 16, 864. 2, 3; 
mean., 855, 856. 
Diphthongs, 5; improper, 5; genuine 
and spurious, 6, 25, 54, 59; pronunce., 
25 ; contraction, 48, 52-56, 59; syni- 
zesis, 60, 61; crasis, 62-69; short- 
ened, 148 D; -at and -oe 169, 427; 
stems in, 275; aug., 485-437. 
Direct, complement, 1460-1468. 
Discourse, defined, 2590; 8re W., 
2590 a. : 
Exclamatory sentences, 2681- 
2684. 
Interrogative. See Interrogative. 
Object, in acc., 919, 1553, 1706 ; 
internal and external, 1554; of act., 
becomes subj. of pass., 1556, 1743; 
of mid. voice, 1716-1722 ; of act. re- 
tained in pass., 1748. 
Reflexive middle, 1717, 1718, 1730. 
Reflexives, 1218-1224, 1228 x. 3. 
Disadvantage, dat. of, 1481-1485. ' 
Disappearance, of vowels, 43, 44; 
spirants, 118—123 ; of cons., 129 b. 
Disjunctive particles, 2163 c, 2852, 2856. 
Displeasing, vbs. of, w. dat., 1461. 
Disputing, vbs. of, w. gen., 1409. 
Dissimilation, 129. 
Distinction, gen. of, 1401-1404 ; adjs. 
of, w. gen., 1430. 
Distraction of vowels, 646. 
Distributive, appos., 981 ; sing., 998 ; pl, 
998, 1004; article, 1120 f. 
Distributives, place how supplied, 354 a. 
Divided whole, gen. of, 928 b, 984, 
1085 a, 1189, 1161 d, 1171, 1806-1819. 
Dividing, vbs. of, w. two accs., 1626. 
Division, advs. of, 354 g. 
Doric dial, Intr. C, D; contr. vbs. in, 
653 ; fut., 540, 659. 
Doubling of consonants, 78-81, 429 a, 
442 b, 584 p b, 544 p; in pronunce., 
146 p. 


of 
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Doubtful, assertion, expressed by pres. 
subjv. w. 4%, 1801; negation, ex- 
pressed by pres. subjv. w. py où, 1801. 

Doubting, vbs. of, w. ós, ór, and redun- 
dant neg., 2743. 

Drinking, vbs. of, w. gen., 1855. 

Dual, rare, 195, 999 ; two forms, 202 ; 
dial., 214 p, 230 p ; third decl., dat., 
250; in adjs., 287 b ; in article and 
prons., 832 b, 333 f, 338 à; first pers. 
supplied by pl., 364 a; subj., w. vb. 
in pl, 954-957 ; vb., W. subj. in pl., 
962 ; vb., w. two subjs. in sing., 964 ; 
vb., w. pl. part., 1045 ; part., w. pl. 
vb., 1045 ; subj., followed by pl. adj. 
or part., 1046. 

Duty, imperf. of vbs. of, 1908. 


Eating, vbs. of, w. gen., 1355. 

Effecting, vbs. of, w. acc., 1579. 

Effort, vbs. of, w. obj. clauses, 2207- 
2219. 

Elision, 46, 47, 70-75; inverse, 76 ; 
effect, on accent, 174. 

Ellipse, of aug., 438, 495; of redup., 
4839 p; of > in vbs., 491; of subj., 
929-935, 937; of vb., 944-048 ; of 
subst., 1027—1029, 1158, 1301, 1302, 
1572 ; of adj. w. u&XXov, 1006 a ; of ar- 
ticle, 1126—1152, 1207 ; of pers. pron., 
1190 ; of possess. or reflex. pron.,1199, 
9 w.; êv, eis W. gen., 1302; in phrases 
w. és, 1495 a, 1497, 2993 ; of name 
of deity, in oaths, 1596 c; of vb., 
leaving elliptical ace., 1599 ; of 
preps., 1667-1678, 2466, 2519; of 
vb., leaving &», às čv, Somep àv el, 
1766, 2087 a, 2478-2479 ; of dv, 1767 ; 
of vb. like 36s, e¥xouas, leaving inf. 
w. subj. acc., 2018 c, 2014 ; of ëv, 
2116-2119 ; of part., 2147 k ; of princ. 
clause, 2204, 2213 ; of vb. of prot., 
9345, 2340 ; of prot., 2349; of vb. 
of apod., 2351; of apod., 2352; in 
comp. cls., 2464, 2465, 2478-2487 ; 
of demons. antec. to érw, 2470 ; of 
antec. of rel., 2494 a, 2509-2516 ; in 
boar $uépau, 2497 b; of rel, or de- 
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mons, standing for rel., 2517, 2518 ; 
of vb. of rel. cl., 2520; of main vb. 
before rel. cl., 2520; case of rel. w. 
omitted antec., 2029-2582; in ovdels 
Boris o), 2534 ; Aor dre, etc., 2585; 
iva TL, Gs Tl, dre TL, 2644 a; interrog. 
as pred. adj, 2647; in do rmi j 
and 4AXo ri 2652; in wh (odx) ort, 
ox (Bh) omws, uQ TL Ye, 2763 ; in 
8 re ph, door pý, 2765; in uóvov ob, 
cov ob, 2766; in od phy ¿AX (yáp, 
pero, 2767; oe Gdn Ñ, 2778 ; 
ovday Ero F, 2718 a; with arn’ obdé, 
2786 ; explains some uses of yap, 
2804; marked by yé, 2821; of aco. 
w. pá, 1596 c, 2894; of uév, 2005, 
2906 ; of d¢, 2911 ; of obre, 2043 ; X 
brachylogy, 8017 a; defined, 8022. 
See Aposiopesis, Brachylogy. 


Elliptical accusative, 1509. 
Emotion, vbs. of, w. gen., 1408, 1518; 


w. dat., 1517; w. éri and dat., 1518; 
w. acc., 1595 ; w. part., 2100, 2587 ; 


`w. dri or òs, 2100, 2248, 2577, 2587 ; 


w. el, 2247; W. acc. and inf, 2587 
b; exclam. cl., 2687. 


Emotional future conditions, 2828. 
Emphatic, enclit., 187 a; prons., 325, 


1190, 1192, 1204, 1200, 1209, 1238- 
1237, 2518; 4, 933 g; position of 
voc., 1285 ; repetition of à, 1285; 
use of tmesis, 1650; repetition of 
prep., 1667, 1670 ; act. voice and re- 
flex. pron. for mid. voice, 1723 a; 
mid. voice w. reflex. pron., 1724; 
position of dv, 1764; repetition of 
äv, 1765; ob mh, 1919, 2754; subj. 
of inf., 1974 ; reflex. pron. w. part., 
2089 b ; parts. coürdinated, 2147 1; 
verbal adjs., 2150; position of ap- 
pos. to antec. in rel. cl., 2539 ; posi- 
tion of ob and wj, 2690; repetition 
of neg., 2702. See Intensive. 


Empiric, aor., 1930 ; perf., 1948. 
Emptying, vbs. of, W. gen., 1396. 
Enallage, 3023. 

Enclities, the, 181, 181 », 325, 325 D, 


384, 334 p, 1195 ; accent, on preced- 
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ing word, 182-186 ; successive, 185 ; 
at end of compounds, 186 ; accent, re- 
tained, 187; -mep, 338 0; re, 338 d; 
prons., 340; advs., 346; vb. forms, 
424 a, 784, 

Endings, and stem, 191; case, of 
nouns, 210 ; adjs. of three, 286, 294; 
adjs. of two, 288, 291, 425 c x. ; adjs. 
of one, 312; of compar., 313-318; 
of place, 342 ; of manner, 343 ; vari- 
ous, 344; of vbs., 366, 462-468; of 
inf., part., and verbal adj., 469—473. 
See Inflection. 

Enduring, vbs. of, w. part., 2098. 

Enjoining, vbs. of, in pass., 1748 a. 

Enjoying, vbs. of, w. gen., 1355. 

Entreating, vbs. of, w. obj. cl., 2210 a, 
2218. 

Entreaty, expressed by imper., 1835. 

Entrusting, vbs. of, in pass., 1748 a; w. 
inf,, 2009. 

Envying, vbs. of, w. gen., 1405 ; w. dat., 
1461. 

Epanalepsis, 3010. 

Epanaphora, 3010. 

Epanastrophe, 3011. 

Eperithesis, 111. 

Epic dialect, Intr. D. 

Epistolary tenses, 1904, 1942. 

Ethical dative, 1486. 

Euphemism, 3024. 

Euphony, of vowels, 46-76 ; of conss., 
77-182, 409. 

Exchange of quantity, see Transfer. 

Exchanging, vbs. of, constr., 1372. 

Exclamations, obros in, 1243; voc. in, 
1288, 2682, 2684; nom. in, 1288, 
2684; gen. in, 1407, 2684; inf. in, 
2015, 2036, 2683 ; artic. inf. in, 2036 ; 
form complete or incomplete sent., 
2158; dependent, 2575. 4; os in, 
2682, 2998. 

Exclamatory sentences, 2681-2687. 

Execrations, 1814 b. 

Exhortation, expressed by subjv., 1797, 
1798 ; by opt., 1820, 1830 ; by imper., 


1835, 1886 ; by ov w. fut., 1918; by 


mas or brws uý W. fut., 1920, 2218; 
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oUk av $0ávois, 2006 e; summary of 
forms in, 21553 4A in, 2781 c. 

Exhorting, vbs. of, use of imperf, 
1891; w. obj. cl, 2210 a, 2218; w. 
uj, 2120. 

Expectation, implied w. éws, 2420. 

Expecting, vbs. of, w. fut., aor., or 
pres. inf., 1868, 1999, 2024; wj, 
2725. 

Experience, adjs. of, w. gen., 1419. 

Explanation, gen, of, 1822. 

Explanatory appos., 988-990 ; yáp, 2808, 
2809, 2811 a. 

Extent, acc. of, 1580-1587, 1633; gen. 
of, see Measure. 

External object, 1554 b, 1555; uses, 
1590-1599, 1613-1633. 


Failing, vbs. of, w. gen., 1892. 

Families, names of, article w., 1138. 

Fear, expressed by uý w. subjv., 1802 ; 
of’ òs in expressions of, 2682 d. 

Fearing, vbs. of, w. obj. cl., 2207, 2221- 
2233 ; other constr., 2234-2239. 

Feeling, dat. of, 1480. 

Festivals, names of, article w., 1187 ; in 
dat. of time, 1541. 

Filling, vbs. of, w. gen. and acc., 1869 ; 
w. dat., 1508 b. 

Final, clauses, assimilation of mood in, 
2185 c, 2186 c; denote purpose, 
2193; particles introducing, 2193; 
origin, 2194 ; in appos. to roúrov evexa 
Or dca roro, 2195 ; moods in, 2196- 
2208, 2205; äv in, 2201-2202 ; prin- 
cipal cl. omitted, 2204 ; equiv., 2206 ; 
connection, w. obj. cl., 2208; rel. cl., 
2554 ; wh W., 2705 a. 


Conjunctions, 2770. 
Consonants, 133. 

Finding, vbs. of, w. part., 2113, 2114. 

Finite moods, 357. 

Fitness, adjs. of, 858. 6, 9; w. gen., 
1418; vbs. of, w. inf., 2000; adjs., 
advs., and substs. of, w. inf., 2001- 
2007. 

Forbidding, vbs. of, w. obj. cl., 2210 a, 
2218; use of negs. w., 2789-2744. 
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Foretell by oracle, vbs. signifying, w. | 
pres. or aor. inf., 1870. 

Forgetting, vbs. of, gen. w., 1356-1358 ; 
ace. w., 1858 ; w. part., 2106. 

Formation, of tense-systems, 474-601, 


717-748 ; of words, 822-899; of 
substs., 838-856; of adjs., 857, 
858. 


Fractions, 353. 

Frequentatives, formation, 867. 

Friendliness, vbs. of, w. dat., 1461. 

Fulness, adjs., formation, 858. 3, 10 ; w. 
gen., 1422. 

Future conditional relatives, 2565-2560. 

Future conditions, 2321-2334. 

Future perfect tense, 359, 368 b; pri- 
mary, 860, 1858 ; redup. in, of com- 
pleted action, 439 ; force, 1851, 1852, 
1858, 1955-1958 ; perf. for, 1950. 

Active, 584, 600, 659 a. 
Passive, 350, 580-583; periph., 
601; inflec , 659 a. 

Future tense, 359; primary, 360, 1858 ; 

. first and sec., 361; formations by 
analogy, 516; fut. indie. and aor. 
subjv. identical, 532, 541 a, 667 »; 
Att., 538, 589, 645, 310; Dor., 540; 
w. pres. form, 541 ; force, 1851-1858. 

Active, system, 455, 532-541; 
inflec., 658-662, 754. 

Middle, inflec., 658-662, 754; w. 
act. mean., 801, 805, 806, 1728 a, 
1729 a, b; w. pass. mean., 802, 
807-809, 1715, 1737, 1788; pass., 
1738. 

Passive, first, 589, 663, 664. 

Passive, second, 597, 663, 664. 

Indieative, w. &v, 1793 ; pres. for, 
1879; fut. action, 1910; two, some 
vbs. w., 1911; shall and will, 1912; 
where English has pres., 1913 ; with- 
out reference to fut. act, 1913 a; 
modest form of statement, 1918 a; 
gnomic, 1914 ; for pres., 1915; delib., 
See Deliberative future; jussive, 
1917-1921, 2700 a, 2756; aor. for, 

. 1984 ; fut. perf. for, 1958; periph., 
1959; after örws (rarely after ôs, 
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öppa, and uý), in purpose cl., 2203 ; 
in obj. el., 2211-2220; after örws and 
ömws uý w. no princ. el., 2213, 1920 ; 
after uý w. vbs. of fear and caution, 
2229 ; after drws u W. vbs. of fear 
and caution, 2231; after ¿p ë and 
ép dre, 2279; in pres. condit. of 
pres. intention, 2301; in apod. of 
vivid fut. condit., 2823, 2326; in prot. 
of vivid fut. form, 2327 c, 2328 ; foll. 
prot. and apod. combined, 2353 ; in 
apod. of condit. of type e! w. opt., 
2359, 2361 ; in temp. cl. referring to : 
def. fut. time, 2398 ; in princ. cl. to 
fut. temp. cl w. subjv., 2401; in 
princ. cl. to fut. temp. cl. w, opt., 
2407 ; delib., in rel. cl, 2540-2561; 
in final rel. cl., 2564 ; in rel. cl. to ex- 
press intended result, 2558; in rel. 
cl. denoting what is to be expected 
of the subj., 2559 ; of pres. intention 
or necessity, in condit. rel. cl., 2563 ; 
in fut. condit, rel. cl, 2565 a; in 
main cl. of condit. rel. sent., 2565 
and b ; w. où uh, expressing emphatic 
denial, 2755 b. See Indicative. 

Optative, where used, 1862 b, 
1863 c; w. vbs. of efort after mus, 
2211-2212 ; w. vbs. of commanding, 
etc., after rws, 2218; in ind. disc., 
2287, 2331 ; in ws c1.,2427 N. ; w. bs. 
of fearing after uý, 2220 2.5; w. vbs. of 
fearing after Srws wj, 2231; in rel. 
cl. of purpose, 2554 a. See Optative. 

Infinitive, w. à» 1847; when 
stress is laid on idea of futurity, 
1865 d; chiefly found in ind. disc., 
1866 e, 1867 c; w. vbs. of hoping, 
expecting, etc., 1868, 1099, 2024 ; w. 
vbs. of will and desire, 1869, 1098 ; 
W. uÉNNg, 1959; after dere, 2261, 
2269. See Infinitive. 

Participle, of liquid vbs., decl., 
810; w. &v, 1847 ; chiefly voluntative, 
1872; in ind. disc., 1874; denoting 
purpose, 2009, 2060, 2065; general 
force, 2044 ; ws w., 2086 c. See Par- 
ticiples. 
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Gender, 196—900 ; of first decl., 211; of 


sec.'decl., 228, 232; of third decl., 
255; different in sing. and pl, 281; 
agr. of adj. in, 925, 1020; agr. of 
pred. subst. in, 974 ; peculiarities in 
use, 1013-1015; agr. of pred. adj. 
and part. in, 1044-1050 ; agr. of rel. 
pron. in, 2501, 2502. See Agree- 
ment. 


General, conditions, 2293-2297, 2308, 


2321, 2835-2342, 2359, 2360; con- 
dit. rel. cl., 2567-2570. 

Truth, pres. of, 1877; expressed 
by fut., 1914; by aor., 1931; by 
perf., 1948. 


Generic article, the, 1118, 1122-1124 ; 


omitted, 1126. 


Genitive case, general statement of uses, 


1289 ; in appos. w. possess. pron. or 
adj., 917, 978; after comp., 1069- 
1078; attrib., position, 1161; of 
prons., w. article, position, 1163, 
1171, 1184, 1185; w. substs. (ad- 
nominal gen.), 1290-1296 ; of posses- 
sion or belonging, 1297-1305, 1390, 
1411 b; gen. of possession and dat. 
of possessor, 1480 ; of origin, 1298 ; 
of divided whole (partitive), 1806- 
1319,-928 b, 984, 1085 a, 1139, 1161d, 
1171; chorographic, 1811; as subj. 
of vb., 1818; of quality, 1320, 1321; 
of explanation (appos. gen.), 1322 ; 
of material or contents, 1828, 1324 ; 
of measure, 1325-1327; subjective 
and objective, 1828-1335; of value, 
1336, 1937 ; two, w. one noun, 1338 ; 
w. vbs., general statement of use, 
1839, 1840 ; of act. construction made 
nom. of pass., 1940, 1556 a, 1746, 
1748 ; partitive, w. vbs., 1841-1871 ; 
w. vbs. of sharing, 1948; w. vbs. 
signifying to touch, make trial 
of, 1845, 1346, to beseech, 1847, to 
begin, 1848, to aim at, desire, 1349, 
to reach, obtain, 1350, 1851, to miss, 
1852, to approach and meet, 1353, 
to smell, 1854, to enjoy, ete., 1355, 
to remember, etc., 1356-1360, to 
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hear and perceive, 1361-1868, to Jill, 
be full of, 1309 ; of actual source, 
1364 ; w. vbs. of ruling, commanding, 
leading, 1370, 1871; of price and 
value, 1872-1874, 1879 ; of crime and 
accountability, 1375-1379, 1885; of 
connection, 1380, 1381; w. com- 
pound vbs., 1882-1387; of person, 
dependent on acc., 1388; origin of 
gen. dependent on vb., 1389; abla- 
tival, 1391-1411, 1348 b, 1851, 1352; 
of separation, 1392-1400 ; of distinc- 
tion and of compar., 1401-1404 ; of 
cause, 1405-1409, 1373 a, 2684; of 
purpose, 1408 ; w. vbs. of disputing, 
1409; of source, 1410, 1411; w. adjs., 
1412-1486, 1529; of relation, 1428 ; 
w. advys., 1437-1443; of time and 
place, 1444-1449, 1543; w. prep. to 
express agent, 1491-1494, 1678, 1755, 
See Agent ; general force after preps., 
1658 ; w. prep. to express instrument, 
1750; of artic. inf., 2032 ; absolute, 
2032 1, 2058, 2070-2075. See under 
Separate preps. 

Gentiles, suff. forming, 844, 859. 5, 
861. 11, 863 a 2, b 12, 864. 1. 

Geographieal names, article w., 1142 c. 

Giving, vbs. of, w. inf., 2009. 

Gnomioe, aor., 1931, 2338, 2567 a; fut., 
1914; perf., 1948. 

Going, vbs. of, use of imperf. of, 
1891. 

Gradation, quantitative vowel, 27, 475 ; 
qualitative vowel, 35, 36; in third 
decl. of substs., 253, 262; in vbs., 
373, 476-484, 622; stem, in sec. 
perf., 573; stem, in ju-vbs., 738-143 ; 
in suff., 883 e. See Change. 

Grieving, vbs. of, w. gen., 1405; w. 
part., 2100, 2587 ; w. dre or ds, 2100, 
2577, 2587. 


Haplology, 129 c. 

Hating, vbs. of, w. gen., 1405. 

Hearing, vbs. of, cases w., 1361-1368 ; 
w. pres. of past and pres. combined, 
1885a; w. part., 2110-2112, 2592 c ; 
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w. Gre or ws, 2110, 25020; w. infi 
'2592 c. 
Hearing from, vbs. of, constr. w., 1364, 
1411; hearing of, 1365. 
Helping, vbs. of, w. dat., 1461. 
Hendiadys, 3025. 
Heteroclites, 282. 
Hiatus, where allowed, 46, 47, 47 p. 
Hindering, vbs. of, constr. of inf. w., 
2038; use of negs. w., 2739-2744, 
2759 b x. and d. 
Historical tenses, 360, 1883. 
Homoioteleuton, 3026. 
Hope, implied in éws cl., 2420. 
Hoping, vbs. of, w. fut., aor., or pres. 
inf., 1868, 1999, 2024; w. uh, 2725, 
2726 a. 
Hortatory subjunctive, 1797-1799. 
Hostility, vbs. of, w. dat., 1461. 
Hypallage, 3027. 
Hyperbaton, 3028. 
Hy phaeresis, 44 a. 
Hypophora, 2819 a xN., 3029. 
-Hysteron Proteron, 3030. 


Impatience, expressed by prohib., 1841 
b; ot ws in expressions of, 2682 d. 
Imperative, 357, 359, 1760; persons, 

364 ; accent, 424 b, 426 b,c; endings, 
466 ;* pres., 631, 751; first aor. act. 
-and mid., 669; first and sec. aor. 
pass., 676, 125 b, c; sec. aor. act. 
and mid., 684, 759; first and sec. 
perf. act., 382, 697, 698, 765; perf. 
mid. and pass., perf. periph., 599 g, 
697, 712-714. 

Jn commands and probibs., 1835- 
1844 ; hypothetical, 1839; in subord. 
cl., 1842, 1843 ; force of tenses, 1864 ; 
fut. perf. w. force of, 1957 ; inf. used 
for, 2018 ; after Gere, 2275; in apod., 
2281; in apod. of simple pres. or 
past condits., 2300 f, 2357, of more 
vivid fut. condits., 2326 e, 2357, of 
emotional fut. condits., 2328, 2357, 
of condits. of type ei w. opt., 2359, 
2304; in rel cl, 2545 f, 2553; in 
ind. disc., 2612 ; uh w., 2709; 95 w., | 
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2843 a; Kal W., 2873; vóv w., 2926 ; 
odxoby W., 2952; 5° ody Ww., 2959; 
tolvuy W., 2987. 

Imperative optative, 1820. 

Imperfect tense, 359; second., 1858 ; 
iterative, 495, 1790, 1894, 2341; 
inflec., 627, 634, 635, 647-657, 748. 

In unfulfilled obligation, 1774- 
1719, 1905, 2313-2317 ; in unattain- 
able wish, 1780 ; w. & in past potent., 
1784; to denote unreality, 1786- 
1788; w. äv to express customary or 
repeated action, 1790, 1894, 2341 ; 
force, 1851-1852, 1856, 1889-1909 ; 
of continuance, 1890-1892; of cus- 
tomary action, 1893 ; conative, 1895 ; 
of resistance or refusal, 1896, 1897 ; 
of description, 1898, 1899 ; inchoa- 
tive, 1900 ; for pres., 1901; of truth 
just recognized, 1902; of topics 
previously discussed, 1903; episto- 
lary, 1904, 1942 ; Ze, éxp$v, 1905 ; 
for plup., 1906 ; in subord. cls., 1907 ; 
)( aor., 553, 1908, 1909 ; in unreal 
condits., 2304, 2307-2311; in unreal 
condits. without äv, 2913-2320, 1905; 
in apod. to past general condits., 
2340-9342; in prot. of indic. form 
of past general condits., 2842; in 
princ. cl. of temp. sentence of indef. 
frequency, 2414; in ws cl, 2422, 
2425; after rply, 2434, 2441 a; after 
Gemep ei, orep àv el, 2418 ; in main 
cl. of past general condit. sent., 
2568 ; in past general condit. rel. cl., 
2569 a; generally retained in ind. 
disc., 2599, 2603, 2620, 2623 b. 

Impersonal verbs, their subj., 905, 932- 
935; cases with, 1407; pass., rare, 
1746; forms, from intr, 1751; acc. 
absolute w., 2059, 2076-2078. See 
Quasi-impersonal. 

Impersonal and personal constr., w. inf., 
1982, 1983; of verbal adjs., 2149- 
2152. 

Imprecations, &AA& in, 2784 d. See 
Oaths. 

Inceptive class of pres. stems, 526-528. 
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Inchoative, pres, stems, 526-528; im- 
perf., 1900, 

Incorporation, 2582, 2536-2538, 

Indeclinable, nouns, 199 d, 284 ; detva, 
rarely, 336; numerals, 347 p 2, 
349 g, 349 p, 350; xe}, 793. 

Indefinite, adverbs, 181 b, 346. 

And definite antecs., 2505-2508. 

Article, place sometimes supplied 
by rls, 1118 a. 

Pronouns, 181 b, 334-340 ; uses, 
1266-1270 ; in ind. questions, 2663- 
2074, 339 f. 

Independent, nom., 940; 
1811. 

Indicative mood, 357, 359, 1760; end- 
ings, 366 b; pres. and imperf., 627, 
628, 685, 747, 748; fut. act. and 
mid. and fut. perf., 658, 059, 754; 
fut. pass., 663, 664, 754; first aor, 
act. and mid., 665, 666, 755; first 
and sec. aor. pass., 672, 073; sec. 
aor. act., 682, 756; first and sec. 
perf. act. and plup., 689, 690, 702- 
705, 162; perf. and plup. mid. and 
pass., 700, 707, 767. 

š m simple sent., without äv, 1770- 
1783; of unfulfilled obligation ex- 
pressed by, 1774-1779 ; unattainable 
wish expressed by, 1780-1782; ‘in 
other than simple sent., 1788; in 
simple sent., w. äv, 1784-1794, 2349; 
unreal, 1786-1789 ; iterative, 1790- 
1792; tenses, their use, 1875-1965, 
See Present, etc.; assimilation io, 
2185, 2205 ; in purpose cl. w. Ümcs, 
etc., 2203; in obj. cls. after vbs. of 
effort, 2211-2218, 2218, 2219; after 
vbs. of fearing and caution, 2220, 
2229, 2231, 2238 ; in causal cls., 2241- 
2243; in result 'cls., W. Gore S 
2251- 2250, 2278-2218; after ég 
é¢ re, 2279 ; in simple pres. or 
past condits., 2298-2301 ; in pres, or 
past unreal condita, 2302-2320 ; 
fut. condits., 2323-2328 ; in eat 
condits., 2336-23 342 ; as apod. to prot. 
and apod. combined, 2353 ; in apod. 
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of condits. of type ei w. opt., 2359- 
2362 ; in temp. cls. , 2394-2398, 2400, 
2413, 2417 , 2422, 2425; W. T piv, 2430- 
2442 ; W. mpórepov Ñ, 2458 ; w. m piv dj, 
2460 ; ordinary use, in rel. cls., 2545 ; 
in ordinary rel. cls., 2553 ; in consec. 
rel. cis., 2556, 2557 ; in ‘rel. cls. to 
express intended result, 2558 ; 

rel. cls. denoting what is to be ex- 
pected of the subj., 2559 ; in simple 
pres. or past condit. rel. ' els., 2562, 


2563; in general condit. rel. cls., 
2569-2572; in ind. disc., 2599-2615, 
2617-2621, 2623, 2624, 2629 a; in 


dir. questions, 2662 a; in ind. gaes- 
tions, 2677-2679 ; in exclam. sent., 
2686 ; où w., 270: 3-2705 ; uý and ah 
où W., 2752. 

Indignation, inf. in exclams. of, 2015; 
questions expressing, introduced by 
elra (kara), trevra (xŠmresra): 2653; 
“marked by ydp in questions, 2805 a; 
by Sat, 2848 ; by xat before interrog. 
word, 2872, 

Indirect, complement (object), 920, 
1454, 1469-1473. 

Discourse, tenses of opt. in, 1862, 
1863 ; inf. in, 1866, 1867, 2016-2024, 
2576, 2579, 2580, 2616, 2617 ; fut. inf. 
in, after vbs. of hoping gs expecting, 
etc., 1868, 1999, 2024; fut. inf. in, 
after vbs. of willing and desiring, 
1869 ; part. in, 1874, 2002, 2093, 2106— 
2145, 2570, 2616, 2617; constr. w. 
vbs. of saying and thinking, 2010— 
2022, 2577, 2579, 2580, 2589, 2599 ; 
W. vbs. of perceiving, 2018, 2110— 
2112, 2577, 2592 ; neg. of, 2020, 2608, 
2710; inf. w. äv in, 2093 ; constr 
w. vbs. of knowing and showing, 
2106-2109, 2577, 2592; w. vbs. of 
finding, 2113 , 2114; omission of à» 
in, 2119; òs w. part. in, 2120-2122 ; 
vbs. which take either part. or inf., 
2123-2145, 2582; w. òs (rarely Ómts) 
after vbs. of fearing, 2235; were cl. 
in, 2269, 2270; cls. w. mpív in, 
2446, 2448, 2449 ; introduced by ór, 
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ws, ete., 2576-2588, 2017, 2018, 2110, 
2123, 2614, 2615, 2617 ; defined, 2591 ; 
implied, 2598, 2622; speaker’s own 
words or thoughts may be stated in, 
2594; cls. in, are subst. cls., 2595 ; 
general principles, 2597-2018 ; simple 
sent. in, 2597-2600, 2614-2616 ; com- 
plex sent. in, 2601-2605, 2617-2621 ; 
imper. in, 2012, 2033 ; past tenses in, 
2623; inserted statement of fact, 
2624; opt. w. or without ëv regu- 
larly retained after ör: (ws), 2625; 
opt. w. äv representing subjv. w. äv, 
2626; opt. after primary tense, 
2627; passing into inf. from ör: 
(és) constr., 2628 ; passing from inf., 
2628 a; passing into part., 2628 b; 
indep. opt. in, 2629 ; indep. indic. in, 
2629 a; inf. following sent. involv- 
ing idea of ind. disc., 2030; inf. in 
temp. or rel. cl., 2631; mood of dir. 
form used in same sentence w. mood 
of ind., 2632; idea of imper., etc., set 
forth in inf., 2633, 2634. 

Exclamatory sentences, 2085- 
2687. 

Interrogatives, 339 f, 340, 346, 
1263, 2663-2674. 

Reflexive mid., 1719-1722, 1730. 

Reflexives, 1225-1229, 1194, 1195. 

Inference, suggested by potent. opt., 
2300 e; marked by dpa, 2790; by 
54, 2846 ; by d47a, 2851. 

Inferential particles, 2163 n, 2774, 2787, 
2926, 2952, 2963, 2955. 

Inferior to, vbs. signifying, w. gen., 
1402. 

Infinitive, 357, 359; verbal noun, 358, 
1760; accent, 425 a, 426 d ; endings, 
469 ; pres., 032, 032 p, 752; fut. act. 
and mid., 661; fut. pass., 663, 664; 
first aor. act. and mid., 670 ; first and 
sec. aor. pass., 677; sec. aor. act., 
685, 760; first and sec. perf. act., 
699, 702, 766; periph. perf., 599 h ; 
perf. mid. and pass., 715. 

History, 358. 1 x. 469 x. 2, 670, 
1473 a, 1969; subj, in acc., 986; 


omission of subj., 937 ; pred. adj. be- 
longing to omitted subj., 1060-1062 ; 
épé, cé, not égavrór, ceavrór, as subj., 
1223; limiting mean, of adj., is act. 
where Eng. uses pass., 1712 ; w. dy, 
1845-1849, 2028; not in ind. disc., 
force of tenses, 1865; in ind. disc., 
force of tenses, 1866, 1867, 2019, 
2595 ; w. vbs. of hoping, expecting, 
etc., 1868, 1999, 2024; in part vb., 
in part subst., 1960-1970 ; mean. of 
the word, 1966 b ; uses, 1970; neg. 
of, 1971; subj. and pred. noun w., 
1972-1981; origin of constr. of acc. 
w. inf, 1981; pers. and impers. 
constr, w., 1982, 1983, 2017 b; with- 
out article, 1984-2024; as subj., 
1984, 1985; as pred., 1986; as ap- 
pos., 1087; as obj., 1988-2024 ; after 
vbs. of will or desire, 1991-1999, 
1869; after other vbs., 2000 ; after 
adjs., advs., and substs., 2001-2007, 
2407; w. or without dere or ds, 
after compar. and 4, 2007; of pur- 
pose and result, 2008-2011 ; absolute, 
2012; in commands, 2018, 2326 e; 
in wishes, 2014; in exclams., 2016, 
2036, 2683; in ind. disc., 2016-2023, 
2579, 2580, 2589, 2592 a; w. vbs. 
of knowing, perceiving, etc., 2018 a, 
2592 c; see Articular infinitive ; vbs. 
which take either part. or inf., 2123— 
2145, 2582 ; w. vbs, of fearing, 2288 ; 
in result cls., 2251-2272; w. é$ Q 
and ég dre, 2279 ; w. or without är, 
for apod., 2350; w. «piv, 2430-2440, 
2453-2457 ; W. mpórepov Ñ, etC., 2458— 
2401; w. ovdér otov, 2516; ordinary 
use, in rel. cls., 2545; in dep. state- 
ments, 2576. 1; acc. and, after vbs, 
of emotion, 2587 b; in ind. disc., 
2600, 2604, 2611, 2616, 2617, 2628, 
2630, 2631, 2633 ; ot and uý W., 2711- 
2727, 1971; wh and uh ob W., 2739— 
2749 ; summary of constr. after vbs, 
of hindering, 2744; Gere and negs. 
w., 2759; after =M, 2966 b. 


Inflection, defined, 190, 365; how shown, 
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191; of vbs., preliminary remarks, 
355-380; of w-vbs., 378, 879, 602- 
716; of ju-vbs., 378, 379, 744-767. 
See Conjugation. 

Ingressive aorist, 1865 b, 1872 c 4, 1924, 
1925, 2325. 

Injuring, vbs, of, w. dat., 1461; w. acc., 
1462. 

Insertion, of c, in perf. and plup. mid. 
and first aor. pass. system, 489 ; of 
c, between root (or stem) and suff., 
836 ; of r, before certain sufis., 837; 
of n, in compounds, after prep., 884 c. 

Instrument of action, suffis. denoting, 
842, 860. 3, 863 a 7; denoted by dat., 
1503-1511, 1757; by dat. w. prep., 
1511, 1687. 1 c, 1696. 1; by acc., 
1600 a; by gen. w. prep., 1684, 1 
c (4), 1688. 1 c, 1756. 

Instrumental case, functions, how sup- 
plied, 203, 280, 1279, 1450; advs. w. 
force of, 341. 

Instrumental dative, 1824, 1369 a, 1372 
a, 15038-1529, 1548. 

Intensive particles, 2774, 2821, 2843; 
perf., 1947 ; see adrés. 

Intensives, formation, 867. 

Interest, dat. of, 1474-1494. 

Internal object, defined, 1554 a; or. ex- 
ternal, w. the same vb., 1555; uses, 
1568-1589, 1605, 1607, 1619-1627, 
2034 e, 2077. 

Interrogative, advs., 346. 

Particles, 2650-2655, 2663-2674, 
2866, 2951. 

Pronouns, decl., 334 ; ind., 339 f; 
list, 340 ; w. article, 1186, 1187 ; used 
subst. or adj, 1262 ; in dir. and ind. 
questions, 1263; rí for riva, 1264; 
rls )( rl, 1268. 

Sentences, see Questions. 

Intransitive and transitive senses, mix- 
ture of, 819. 

Intransitive verbs, defined, 920; pred. 
adj. w., 917, 1040 a; and tr. vbs., 
1553—1502, 1708, 1709. 

Inverse, attraction, 2533, 2534 ; elision, 
76. 


Iota class of present stems, 507-522. 

Jota subscript, 5, 65. 

Irony, expressed by pres. subjv. w. nl 
and zh où, 1801; by potent. opt. 
w. äv, 1826; by od w. fut. indic., 
1918; by ef uh dpa, 2354 w.; ques- 
tions expressing, introduced by eira 
(x&ra), TETA (x&merra), 2653; by 
BAX où, 2781 b; by dpa, 2704, 2190 ; 
indicated by yé, 2821; by 54, 2842; 
by à96cv, 2849; by õńrov, 2850. 

Irregular declension, of substs., 281— 
285; of adjs., 811; compar., of adjs., 
319; vbs. of sixth class, 529, 530; 
pu-vbs., 768-799. 

Islands, names of, gender, 199 b; use 
of article w., 1139, 1142 c. 

Isocolon, 3081. 

Iterative, vbs., without aug. in Hom. 
and Hadt., 438 c,d; imperf., 495, 1790, 
1894, 2341; aor., 495, 1790, 1933, 
2341 ; indic., 1790-1792 ; opt., 2340 a. 


Judicial action, constr. w. vbs. of, 1375- 
1879. 
Jussive future, 1917-1921. 


Kindred meaning, acc. of, 1567. 
Knowing, vbs. of, w. gen., 1868; w. 
part., 2106-2109, 2692 c; w. ór. or 
às, 2577, 2592 c; w. inf., 2592 c. 
Koinè, Intr. F ; -n in sec. pers. mid., 628. 
Koppa, the letter, 3; as numeral, 348. 


Labial vbs., 376 x., 405, 406, 409 a, 505, 
537, 545. 

Labials, 16; before dentals, 82; before 

p, 85; W. 0,97, 2412; corresponding 

w.dentals, 181; sufis. w., 862. 

Lacking, vbs. of, w. gen., 1396. 

Leading, vbs. of, w. gen., 1370. 

Learning, vbs. of, w. pres., 1885 a; w. 
part., 2106, 2110-2112; w. ör: or ws, 
2110. 

Lengthening, metrical, 28, 28 p, 508 p, 
103 p, 768 p; compnds., 29, 887; 
compens., 37, 38, 90 p, 100, 105, 242, 
250 a, 519, 544; in compar., 314; in 
vb.-stem, 374 N., 475 a, 484, 487, 488, 
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524, 534, 587 a, 543, 557; in temp. 
' aug., 435; in redupl, 446; in ‘as- 
similated ' forms, 643, 644. 

Letters, the, 1; neut., 199 d; as numer- 
als, 347, 348. 

Like, to be, vbs. meaning, w. dat., 1466. 

Limit of motion, expressed by dat., 
1531, 1532; by acc. and prep., 1633, 
1589; by acc., 1588. ` 

Linguals, 16 a. See Dentals. 

Liquid verbs, 376, 310, 400—402, 407, 
400 d, 517-519, 535, 536, 544, 559, 
614-619, 620, 659. 

Liquids, 15 a, 18, 19 b; doubled, 81 n 
1, 146 p; between two conss., & de- 
veloped from, 482 ; suffs. w., 860. 

Litotes, 3032. 

Local clauses, 2498 ; conjunctions, 2770. 

Locative case, functions, how supplied, 
203, 280, 1279 ; -mo:, -àc«, 215, 342 a; 
in -o, 229 b; mavónuct, 229 b; advs. 
w. force of, 341; as advs., 1585. 

Locative dative, 1450, 1530-1543. 


Majesty, plural of, 1006. 

Making, vbs. of, w. pred. gen., 1305; w. 
dat., 1824; w. two aces., 1618. 

Manner, advs. of, 341, 348, 346; dat. 
of, 1518-1516, 1527; expressed by 
acc., 1608; by prep. w. case, 1682.2 c, 
1684. 1 c (5), 1685. 1 d, 1680. 1 d, 


1687. 1 c, 1688. 1 c, 1690. 2 c, 1696. |` 


1d, 1698. 1 b; by part., 2060, 2062. 
Material, adjs. denoting, 858. 4, 12, 861. 
11; gen. of, 13823, 1324 ; dat. of, 1508 c. 
Maxims, uý w. pres. imper. in, 1841e; 
€i w. opt., pres. indic. in apod., 2360. 
Means, suffs. denoting, 842, 863 4 8 ; de- 
noted by dat., 1508-1511, 1757; by 
prep. w. case, 1679, 1681. 2, 1684. 
1 e (4), 1685. 1 d, 1687. 1 c, 1688. 
16, 1696. 10; by part., 2060, 2063. 
Measure, gen. of, 1325-1327 ; of differ- 
ence, dat. of, 1518-1516 ; expressed 
by acc., 1609. 
Meeting, vbs. of, w. gen., 1858 ; w. dat., 
` 1463, 1523. 
Meiosis, 3032. 
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Metaplastic forms, 282 b. 

Metathesis, 128, 492, 549, 559 d, 586 f. 

Metonymy, 3033. 

Metrical lengthening, 28, 28 p, 508 >, 
703 p, 168 p. 

Metronymics, 849. 


| Middle voice, 356 a, 1718, 1714; depon., 


856 c, 810, 813 c, 1729, 1730; end- 
ings, 366 a, 465, 460, 468, 470 ; forms, 
used w. pass. mean., 802, 807-809, 
1715, 1735 a, 1737, 1138 ; fut., w. act. 
mean., 805, 806, 1728 a, 1729 a, b ; 
passives, 814—818, 1733, 1742 b ; uses, 
1713-1734; dir. and ind. reflex, 
1717-1722, 1730 ; causative, 1725 ; re- 
cip., 1726 ; act. used for, 1732 ; vbs. w. 
difference of meaning between mid. 
and act., 1734. See Present, etc. 

Missing, vbs. of, w. gen., 1352. 

Mixed, class, of vb.-stems, 529—581 ; aor., 
542 p. 

Modesty, pl. of, 1008. 

Momentary aorist, 1927 a. 

Month, day of, how designated, 350 d ; 
1540. 

Months, names of, gender, 199 a; suff. 
denoting, 861. 20. 

Mood suffixes, 457-461. 

Moods, four, 355, 357, 1760; meanings, 
380 ; function, 1759 ; in simple sent., 
1769-1849 ; dep. constr. of, devel- 
oped, 1769; as affected by tense of 
princ. vb., 2176 ; assimilation, 2183- 
2188, 2205; in rel. cl., 2545 ; in ind. 
disc., 2597-2635; in dir. questions, 
2662; in ind. questions, 2677-2679 ; 
in exclam. sent., 2686. See Indica- 
tive, etc. 

Motion, dat. w. vbs. of, 1475; limit of, 
see Limit of Motion. 

Motive, expressed by dat., 1517; by 
acc., 1610; by prep: and case, 1679. 

Mountains, names of, article w., 1189, 
1142 c. ; 

Movable consonants, 78, 184-187, 399. 

Multiplication, how expressed, 354 d x. 

Multiplicatives, 290 a, 354 b, 1482. 

Mutes, see Stops. 
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Naming, vbs. of, w. pred. gen., 13056;| Number, in nouns, 195; in vbs., 355, 


w. two acc., 1618, 1615. 

Nasal vbs., 376, 400-402, 407, 409 d, 
617-519. : 

Nasals, 15a, 19; doubled, 81 0 1, 146 p ; 
X developed from, 482 ; suffs. w., 861. 

Nations, names of, article w., 1138, 

: 1142 a. 

Necessity, expressed by verbals in -réos, 
473 ; imperf. of vbs. expressing, 1774 ; 
expressed by past tense of indic. w. 
äv, 1784; by det, xp), 1824 b; vbs. 
of, w. infin., 2000. 

Negative, sentences, 
phrases, 2763-2768. 

Negatives, w. ud, 1596 b; w. inf., 1971; 
in questions, 1809; in ind. disc., 
2020, 2608; of artic. inf., 2028; of 
part., 2045; in ind. questions, 2676 ; 
of ind. disc., 2710; redundant or 
sympathetic, 2739-2749 ; W. ore and 
inf., 2769; accumulation of, 2760- 
2762. See ov, uý, etc. 

Neglecting, vbs. of, w. gen., 1850. 

Neuter gender, abstracts of, 840; neut. 
pl. subj. w. sing. (sometimes pl.) 
vb., 958-960; in appos. to sent. or 
cl, 994; pl., of single idea, 1003; 
adj. or part., used substantively, 
1023-1026, 1153 b x, 2; pred. adj. in 
neut. sing., 1047, 1048; in neut. pL, 
1052. See Gender. 

No, how expressed, 2680. 

Nominative case, subj. of fin. vb., 927, 
938, 939; indep. 940; in place of 
oblique case at beginning of sent., 
941 ; in letters, of the writer’s name, 
942 ; in appos. w. voc., 1287 ; in ex- 
clams., 1288, 2684 ; w.inf., 1973, 1974, 
2014 a; of artic. inf., 2031. 

Non-fulfilment, see Unreal. 

** Non-thematie " conjugation, 717. 

Notation, 348. 

Noun, verbal, see Verbal noun. 

Noun-stems, 826; in compnds., 870—879. 

Nouns, defined, 189; accent, 205—209; 
verbal, 358; suffs., 859-865. See 
Predicate adjs., nouns, etc. 


2688-2768 ; 


363; agr. of vb. in, 925, 949-972; 
agr. of adj. and part. in, 025, 1020, 
1030-1039, 1044-1002; agr. of pred. 
subst. in, 974; non-agr. of appos. in, 
979; expressed by prep., 1681. 3; 
agr. of rel. pron. in, 2501, 2502. See 
Singular, Dual, Plural. 

Numerals, 347-354; in compnds., 870, 
883; equiv. of subst., 908 ; article w., 
1125, 1174 a x.; ris w., 1268 ; w. gen., 
1317; ós w., 2995, 


Oaths, u and val in, 1596 b, c, 2894, 
2922; vý in, 1596 b, 2804, 2923; in 
indic. w. uý, 2705 i; in inf. w. ph, 
2716; 7 whv in, 2865, 2921. See 
Swearing. 

Obeying, vbs. of, w. dat., 1464. 

Object, 919; see Direct, Internal, Ex- 
ternal ; two vbs. with common, 1634, 
1635 ; inf. as, 1988-2024 ; denoted by 
part., 2065. 

Object clauses, assimilation of mood in, 
2186 c; of effort, 2207-2219, 2705 b ; 
of caution, 2220; of fearing, 2221~ 
2233. 

Objection, expressed by éAdd, 2785, 
2186; by adda ydp, 2819 b; by ôé, 
2835; by «al, 2872. 

Objective, genitive, 1828-1335. 

Obligation, imperf. of vbs. of, 1774- 
1779, 1905, 2813-2317. 

Oblique cases, defined, 201 a. 

Observer, dat. of the, 1497. 

Obtaining, vbs. of, w. gen., 1350. 

Occasion, expressed by dat., 1517. 

Official persons, titles of, omission of 
article w., 1140. 

Omission, see Ellipse. 

Onomatopoeia, 3034. 

Open, syllable, 141 ; vowels, the, 4 a, 7. 

Opposition, denoted by part. , 2066, 2070. 

Optative mood, 357, 859, 1760 ; final -at 
and -oz, long, 169, 427 ; endings, 366 c, 
464; mean., 380; -- and -i-, 298, 
459, 460, -eas, and -as, ete., 461; 
of athematic, accent, 494 c NK. 1; of 
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compound vbs., accent, 426 f; pres., 
630, 637-640, 750 ; fut. act. and mid., 
660; fut. pass., 663, 664; first aor. 
act. and mid., 668 ; first and sec. aor. 
pass., 675; sec. aor. act., 683, 758; 
first and sec. perf. act., 694-696, 702, 
764; perf. mid. and pass., 710, 711. 
Without äv, 1814-1823; of wish, 

1814-1819 ; imper., 1820; potent., see 
Potential; w. äv, 1824-1834 ; tenses, 
1859, 1861-1863; assimilation to, 
2186, 2187, 2205; in final cl., 2196- 
2206 ; after vbs. of effort, 2211, 2212, 
2214-2219, of fear and caution, 
2220-2232 ; in causal cl., 2242; wore 
with, 2269 b, 2278 ; in apod., w. prot. 
of simple pres. or past form, 2300 
d, e, 2356; in unreal condits., 2311, 
2312, 2356; in fut. condits., 2322; 
2326 d, 2356, 2329-2334 ; iterative, 
2340 a; wt. prot., 2340; as apod. to 
prot. and apod. combined, 2353, 
2356 ; in temp. cl., 2394, 2399, 2403— 
2409, 2414, 2415, 2418-2421, 2424, 
2427 ; w. plv, 2430-2440, 2448-2452 ; 
ordinary use, in rel. cl., 2545; after 
ook ory Bors, ete., 2552 ; in ordinary 
rel. cl., 2553 ; in final rel. cl., 2554 ¢; 
in consec. rel cl, 2556, 2557; in 
condit. rel. cl., 2566, 2568-2573 ; in 
ind. disc., 2599-2615, 2617-2621, 
2624 c, 2625-2627, 2629, 2632; in 
dir. questions, 2662 c; in ind. ques- 
tions, 2677-2679; in exclam. sent., 
2686 ; où w., 2703-2105. 

Oracular present, 1882. 

Oratio Obliqua, see Indirect discourse. 

Oratio Recta, see Direct discourse. 

Ordinal numerals, 347, 350, 1125 d, 1151, 
1209 e. 

Origin, gen. of, 1298; expressed by 
prep. w. ease, 1684. 1c (1), 1688. 1c. 

Orthotone, 181 d x. 

Oxymoron, 3035. 

Oxytone, 157, 160. See Accent. 

Palatal verbs, 376 w., 405-407, 409 c, 
518-516, 537, 545. 
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Palatals, 16 ; before dentals, 82 ; before 
H, 85 ; W. e, 97, 2410; sufis. w., 864. 

Paraleipsis, 3036. 

Parataxis, 2168—2172. 

Pardoning, vbs. of, w. dat., 1464. 

Parechesis, 3037. 

Parisosis, 3038. 

Paromoiosis, 3039. 

Paronomasia, 3040. 

Paroxytone, 157, 160. See Accent. 

Part, acc. of the, 985, 1601 a x. 

Participles, accent, 209, 425 b, 426 d; 
decl., 300-310, 287 b; compar., 333 ; 
verbal nouns, 358, 1760; endings, 
470; pres., 633, 753; fut. act. and 
mid., 662 ; fut. pass., 663, 664 ; first 
aor. act. and mid., 071; first and 
Sec. aor. pass., 678; sec. aor. act., 
686, 761; first and sec. perf. act., 
700, 702, 766; perf. mid. and pass., 
716. 

Predicate and attrib., 914, 915, 
1166 ; agr., 1020, 1044-1062, 2148; 
dat., used as dat. of relation, 1497, 
1498 ; w. äv, 1845-1849, 2146 ; tenses, 
1872-1874, 2048, 2044 ; w. elul, Exo, 
"ylyvouat, patrvopat, 1961-1965, 2091 ; 
nature, 2039-2042 ; neg., 2045; at- 
trib., circumst., supplement., 2046- 
2048; attributive, 2040-2053; w, arti- 
cle, as subst., 2050-2052, 1124, 1158 
b, 1188 ; without article, as subst., 
2052 a; w. subst., corresp. to verbal 
noun w. gen. or to artic. inf., 2053 ; 
circumstantial, 2054-2087 ; gen. ab- 
solute, 2058, 2070-2075, 2032 f ; acc. 
absolute, 2059, 2076-2078 ; express- 
ing time, 2060, 2061, 2070 ; manner, 
2060, 2062 ; means, 2060, 2063 ; cause, 
2060, 2064, 2070; purpose, 2060, 
2065 ; opposition or concession, 2060, 
2066, 2070, 2082, 2083 ; condit., 2060, 
2007, 2070; any attendant circum- 
stance, 2068, 2070 ; advs. with, 2079- 
2087 ; kal, kalaep W., 2083, 2382, 2882, 
2802; ¿s w., 2086, 2990; general 
Statement concern. supplementary, 
2088-2093 ; not in ind. disc., 2092- 
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2105, 2112-2115; W. ruyxdvw, Xav- 
0áve, $0ávo, 2096, 1873; of AarOdvw 
and $6áveo (rarely rvyxáve) w. finite 
vb., 2096 f; w. didyw, divylyvopar, 
Staredd, dtauévw, 2097 ; w. vbs. sig- 
nifying begin, cease, endure, grow 
weary of, 2098 ; w. some vbs. of com- 
ing and going, 2099 ; w. vbs. of emo- 
tion, 2100 ; w. vbs. signifying do well 
or Zl], surpass or be inferior, 2101; w. 
weipdouat, torus E'ykeuuat, Tyra Tow, 
2102; W. wepiopdw (épopdw, eloopdw, 
mpotewar), to overlook, allow, 2108 ; 
w.some impers. express. taking dat., 
2104; w. other vbs., 2105; in ind. 
disc. , 2106-2145, 2576. 2, 2600, 2604, 
2611, 2616, 2617, 2628 b ; with vbs. 
of knowing and showing, 2106-2109, 
2502 c, of perceiving and finding, 
2110-2115, 2581, 2682, 2592 c ; omis- 
sion of éy, 2116-2119; ós w., 2120- 
2122; vbs. which take either part. 
or inf., 2123-2145, 2582 ; remarks on 
some uses of, 2147, 2148; after vbs. 
of fearing, 2287 ; after dere, 2276; 
for prot., 2344, 2353; for apod., 
2350; xalroc w., 2893 b; in main 
cl. of sent. containing temp. cl., 
2411; deep àv el w., 2480 a; où 
and uý with, 2728-2734; depending 
on negatived vbs., wi où W., 2750; 
Ww. uév, finite vb. w. dé, 29042; oiàé 
(uné) w., 2931. 

Particles, 2163, 2769-3003. 

Particular, article, the, 1119-1121 ; con- 
dits., 2293-2298, 2303, 2321. 

Partitive, apposition, 981-984. 

Genitive, w. nouns, 1306-1319, 
w. vbs., 1841-1871; of artic. inf., 
2032 c. 

Parts of speech, 189. 

Passive, forms those of mid. except in 
aor. and fut., 356 b, 366 a; dep., 
356 c, 811, 812; first, system, 368, 
455, 585-589 ; sec., system, 368, 455, 
590-598 ; aor. and fut. mid. some- 
times used with mean. of, 802, 807— 
809, 1787, 1738; mid. pass., 814- 
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818, 1733, 1742 b ; forms, w. reflex. 
force, 1788 ; uses, 1735-1758 ; origin, 
1735 a. 

Past or present, conditional relative 
Sent, simple, 2562, 2563; unreal, 
2564 ; general, 2568, 2569. 

Conditions, simple, 2298-2301; 
unreal, 2302-2320; general, 2837- 
2342. i 

Past potential, 1784, 1785. ° 

Patronymies, suffs. forming, 845-848, 
861. 11, 19, 863 b 1, 4, 10, 12, 18, 18. 

Penalty, gen. of, 1885 ; acc. of, 1885. 

Penult, 139. 

Perceiving, vbs. of, use of àv and pred. 
adj. after, 1041 ; cases w., 1861-1368; 
part. w., 2110-2112, 9581, 2582, 2502 
€; W. ör. or cs, 2110, 2145, 2577, 
2581, 2682, 2592 c; w. inf., 2592 c. 

Perception, adjs. of, w. gen., 1421. 

Perfect tense, 359 ; primary, 360, 1858; 
first and sec., 361, 554; a princ. part., 
368-370; redupl., 439. 

Active, first, 382, 383, 689-700, 


762-766 ; system, 455, 555-560; 
change of e to a in, 479; periph. 
forms, 599. 


Active, second, 384, 689—700, 
702-705, 762-766 ; system, 455, 561— 
578 ; change of e to oin, 478 ; change 
of š to n (à) in, 484; mean., 568; 
aspirated, 569-571. 

Middle and passive, of cons. vbs., 
382, 888, 403-411, 706-716, 767 ; ac- 
cent of inf. and part., 425 a, 425 b ; 
mid. system, 455, 574-584; w. and 
without inserted c, 489; periph. 
forms, 599, 707-714; pass., dat. of 
agent w., 1488, 1489; pass., w. dat., ` 
used instead of perf. act., 1741. 

Force, 1851, 1852, 1945; pres. 
for, 1886 ; aor. for, 1940 ; epistolary, 
1942; w. pres. mean., 1946; ‘inten- 
sive,’ 1947; empiric, 1948 ; of dated 
past action, 1949; for fut. perf., 
1950; in subord. cl, 1951; in apod. 
of vivid fut. form, 2326 ; in condit. 
rel. sent., 2573 c, See Indicative. 
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Subjunctive, 1860. 

Optative, 1861-1863, 2331. 

Imperative, 1840 D., 1864. 

Infinitive, 1849, 1865-1867; w. 
mply, 2458 c. 

Participle, 1872-1874, 1961, 2344. 

Periphrasis, 3041; possess. gen. w. neut. 
article, 1299; expressions equiv. to 
tr. vb. w. acc., 1598 ; w. 'yLyvouac and 
subst., 1710, 1754; W. morona: and 
wow, 1722 ; w. det and xph, 1807 ; w. 
ell and pres. part., 1857, 1961, 1962 ; 
fut. (w. uéXMe), 1950; w. ÉueXXov, 
1960; w. Zxe and part., 1963; w. 
"*yCyvouac and part., 1964 ; w. palvopar 
and part., 1965. 

Periphrastic forms, perf. and plup. 
mid. and pass., 405, 408, 599, 707- 
710, 714; fut. perf. pass., 583, 601, 
059 2; fut. perf. act., 584, 600, 659 a, 
1955 b; perf and plup. act., 599, 
690—701. 

Perispomenon, 157, 160. See Accent. 

' Permission, expressed by opt. in Hom., 
1819; by imper., 1839; by fut., 1917. 

Person concerned, suff. denoting, 843, 
859. 1, 861. 18, 863 a 2, 863 b 12, 
865. 1, 11. 

Person, in vbs., 355, 304 ; agr. of vb. in, 
925, 949-972 ; subj. pron. of first or 
sec, when omitted and when ex- 
pressed, 929, 930, 1190, 1191; nom. 
subj. of third, omitted, 931; third, 
of writer or speaker, 942 ; ris or más 
W. sec., 1016 ; sec. used of imaginary 
person, 1017, 1193 ; in directions to 
travellers, 1017 a; agr. of rel. pron. 
in, 2501, 2502 ; in ind. disc., 2591 a, 
2598, 2606 ; in ind. questions, 2677. 

Personal and impers. constr, w. inf., 
1982, 1983; of verbal adjs., 2149— 
2152. 

Personal endings, of vb., 366, 462-468. 

Personal pronouns, enclit., 181 a, 181 p, 
187 x. 1,2, 825, 1195 ; decl., 325, 326 ; 
substitutes for, of third person: 
éketyos 325 d, 1194; öõe, oros, 1194, 
avrés in oblique cases 325 d, 328 b, 


1204, 1212, 6, 4, 74, 1099, 1100, 6 
(8s), 4 (4), 1113, 1194, 1195; gen. 
of, in pred. position, 1171, 1188, 
1185, 1196 a; w. article, 1187 ; when 
omitted and when expressed, 1190, 
1191; the forms époi, ete., when used, 
1192 ; of imaginary person, 1198. 

Persons, names of, article w., 1136, 
1142 à; as instrum., 1507 b. 

Persuaded, be, vbs.signifying w. uh, 2725. 

Persuading, vbs. of, w. two accs., 1628, 

Pindaric construction, 961. 

Pity, of’ ws in expressions of, 2682 d. 

Pitying, vbs. of, w. gen., 1405. 

Place, advs. of, 341, 342, 840, 1449; 
names, suff., 844, 851, 860.3, 861. 20, 
863 a 16, 21, 24, article w., 1136 ; adjs. 
of, use w. article, 1172; gen. of, 1895, 
1448, 1449; adjs. of, w. gen., 1426 ; 
dat. of, 1531-1538. See Locative. ` 

Planning, vbs. of, w. obj. cl., 2217. 

Plants, gender, 199 b, 200 a. 

Pleasing, vbs. of, w. dat., 1461. 

Pleonasm, 4&XXov w. compar., 1084; 
ud OCT, etC., W. sup., 1090 ; of prep., 
1386, 1549, 1550, 1654; of internal 
obj., 1554, 1564, 1570, 1571, 1620 ; of 
mid. voice w. reflex. pron., 1724, 
1727 ; of čv, 1765 ; of inf., 1615, 2011 
a and w.; in éxdy elvan, etc., 2012 ¢; 
w. part. and vb., 2147 b; of vb. of 
saying, 2634 ; redundant neg., 2739- 
2749, 2753 ; ob uh, 2754-2758 ; in ex- 
pressions connected by àAA4, 2757 a; 
in dore cl, 2759; in accumulated 
negs., 2760-2762 ; defined and illus- 
trated, 3042. 

Pluperfect tense, 359, 368 b ; secondary, 
360, 1858; first and sec., 3601; aug- 
mented, 428, 429, 444; redup., 439, 
444. 

Active, first andsec., 382-384, 467, 
701, 762 a; first, stem, 555-560; 
sec., stem, 561-578 ; periph. forms, 
599. : 

Middle and passive, 382, 388, 403- 
411, 468, 707 ; stem, 574-584; peri- 
phrastic forms, 599, 707. 
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Force, 1851, 1852, 1858, 1952; 
imperf. for, 1906 ; aor. for, 1943 ; of 
immediate occurrence, 1953; in 
subord. cls., 1954; in unreal con- 
dits., 2306, 2307, 2310; in ind. disc., 
2599, 2608, 2620, 2623 b. 


Plural : first pers., used for dual, 364 a; 


vb., w. sing. subj., 950-953 ; vb., w. 
dual subj., 954—957 ; subj., w. vb. in 
sing., 958-961 ; subj., w. vb. in dual, 
962 ; vb., w. two subjs. in sing., 964, 
965, 967, 971; distrib., 998, 1004; 
peculiarities in use, 1000-1012; of 
majesty, 1006; allusive, 1007; of 
modesty, 1008; shifting w. sing., 
1012; part., w. sing. collective noun, 
1044 ; part., w. dual vb., 1045 ; pred. 
adj. or part. w. dual subj., 1046; 
pred. adj., w. two or more substs., 


Postpositive, 
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past tense of indic. w. d», 1784; by 
opt., 1824-1834 ; by dv» w. inf. after 
Gc re, 2210. 

1665 ; 


prep., particles, 


2712. 


Potential optative, with äv, 1824-1884, 


2349 ; in causal cl, 2243 ; in apod. 
of simple pres. or past condits., 
2800 e, 2356 ; in apod. of unreal con- 
dits., 2312, 2356; in apod. of more 
vivid fut. condits, 2326 d, 2356; 
in apod. of emotional fut. condits., 
2328, 2356; in apod. of less vivid 
fut. condits., 2329-2384, 2356; in 
prot. and apod. combined, 2353, 
2856 ; in prin. e), to fut. temp. cl. w. 
subjv., 2403; in fut. temp. cl. w. 
opt., 2406 ; in ws cl., 2421; in con- 
sec, rel cl, 2556; in condit. rel. 


1053. See Agreement. 
Polysyndeton, 3043. 


sent., 2571, 2572. 
Potential optative, without dy, 1821, 
Position, syllable long by, 144, 145, 314 a. 1822; after o)k geri boris, etc., 
Of article, attrib., 1154-1107; 2552, 
pred., 1168-1171 ; w. gen. of pron., | Potential, past, 1784, 1785. 
1163, 1171, 1184, 1185; w. words |Praegnans Constructio, 1659, 8044. 
which vary their mean., 1172-1175, | Praising, vbs. of, w. gen., 1406. 
1204—1217 ; w. demons. pron., 1176- | Predicate, 902; a vb., 909; expansion, 


Possession, gen. of, 1297-1305, 1390, 


Possessive, compounds, 895, 898. 


1181; w. possess. pron., 1182, 1183, 
1196 a; w. interrog., &AXos, mos, 
óALyos, 1186-1189 ; w. gen. of divided. 
whole, 1307. 


Positive degree, uses, 1063-1065. See 


Comparison. 


1411 b ; gen. of, )( dat. of possessor, 
1480; gen. w. adjs. of, 1414. 


Pronouns, decl., 330 ; place, taken 
by article, 1121; w. and without 
article, 1182, 1188, 1196 a; position 
of article w., 1168, 1182, 1196 a; 
uses, 1196-1208 ; w. force of objective 
gen. of pers. pron., 1197; of first 
and sec. persons, reflex. and non- 
reflex., 1198-1200. 


924 ; omission of vb., 944—948 ; subj. 
and, concord of, 025, 949-972. 

Accusative, and external obj., 
1618-1618. 

Adjectives, 910 b, 1018; belong- 
ing to omitted subj. of inf., 975, 1060— 
1062 ; w. what vbs. used, 1040; w. 
vbs. of saying, thinking, perceiving, 
showing, 1041; where Eng. uses adv., 
1042, 1043; agr., 975, 1044-1059; 
position, 1168-1171; equiv. of cl., 
1169; attracted into voc., 1286; 
part. as, 2091, 915. . 

Nouns, 910, 911, 913-915 ; agr., 
918 d, 939, 975, 2525; and article, 
1150-1152; in agr. w. dat., 1509; pro- 
leptie, 1579; w. inf, 10972-1981; 
inf. as, 1986. 


Possessor, dat. of the, 1476-1480. i 
Possibility, expressed by imperf. indic., | 
1774-1779, 1905, 2313-2817; by} 


Participles, 914, 915 ; agr., 1044— 
1059 ; belonging to omitted subj. of 
inf., 1061, 1062. 
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Position, of adjs., 1168-1171; of 
possess. gen. of pers. and rel. prons. 
and of gen. of divided whole, 1171, 
1185 a, b, 1196; of words varying 
in mean. accord. to position of arti- 
cle, 1172-1175, 1204-1209, 328 c ; of 
possess. pron., 1196 a. 

Substantives, defined, 910 a; agr., 
973-975 ; belonging to omitted subj. 
of inf., 975, 1060, 1062; equivalent 
of cl., 1169. 

Predictions, neg. où uý in, 2754, 2755. 

Prefixes, inseparable, 870, 885, 896 a. 

Prepositional, compounds in -ros, ac- 
cent, 425 c w.; expressions, 1029, 
2344. 

Prepositional-phrase compounds, 899. 

Prepositions, accent, when elided, 174 ; 
anastrophe in, 175; proclits., 179, 
180 ; comp. and superl. derived from, 
320; aug. and redup. in vbs. com- 
pounded w., 449-454 ; in compounds, 
870, 884, 896, 1655 ; origin, and de- 
velopment of, 891, 1636-1638, 1646 a; 
as advs. (prep.-advs.), 891, 1636 a, 
1638-1643; constr. w. vbs. com- 
pounded w., 1382-1387; function, 
1637 ; three uses, 1639-1646; im- 
proper, 1647, 1649 a, 1699-1702 ; com- 
pounded, to complete action of verbal 
idea, 1648, 1680; compound, 1649; 
tmesis, 1650-1653; prefixed, re- 
peated, 1654; connecting nouns, 
without vb., 1657; mean. of gen., 
dat., and acc., w., 1658; vbs. of mo- 
tion w. dat. and, 1659 a; vbs. of rest 
w. acc. and, 1659 b ; stress laid on 
starting-point or goal, 1660; posi- 
tion, 1663-1665; variation, 1066; 
repetition and omission, 1667-1673, 
2519 ; of different mean. w. the same 
noun, 1669 ; w. case, as subj. or obj. 
or prot., 1674, 028 a; use, in Att. 
prose, 1675 ; ordinary differences in 
mean., 1676; parallel, 1677; use of 
the different, 1681-1698. See Agent, 
Means. 

Prepositive particles, 2772. 


Prescription, expressed by imper., 


1835. 


Present or past, condit. relative sent., 


simple, 2562, 2563; unreal, 2564; 
general, 2567-2570. 

Conditions, simple, 2298-2301 ; 
unreal, 2302-2320; general, 2337- 
2342, 


Present system of verbs, 455, 496-531, 


722—143. 


Present tense, 359; primary, 360, 1858; 


one of princ. parts, 308-370 ; intlec. 
382, 627-657, 747-753 ; vedupl., 414 a, 
439, 447, 494, 504, 596 c, 726, 727. 

Indicative, force, 1851-1858 ; 
aoristic, 1853 ; uses, 1875-1888 ; of 
customary action, 1876; of general 
truth, 1877; conative, 1878; for fut. 
(of anticipation), 1879; oracular, 
1882; historical, 1883; annalistic, 
1884; of past and pres. combined, 
1885 ; for perf., 1880 ; expressing en- 
during result, 1887; in subord. cl., 
1888; imperf. for, 1901; fut. for, 
1915; aor. for, 1036 ; in apod. of vivid 
fut. form, 2326 ; in apod. of general 
condits., 2337, 2342 ; in prot. of indic. 
form of general condits., 2342; in 
apod. when prot. has ei with opt., 
2360; in princ. cl, when temp. cl. 
has opt. without äv, 2407 ; in temp. 
sent. of indef. frequency, 2410 ; in 
temp. cl. w. dy, 2413; in éws cls., 
2422, 2425 ; in mpéy cl, 2441 a; in 
similes and comparisons, 2481 a, 
2482; in condit. rel sent, 2562, 
2567, 2569, 2573 a, b. 

Subjunctive, w. wj, of doubtful 
assertion, 1801; to indicate fear, 
warning, or danger, 1802; w. où 
uj, of emphatic denial, 1804 ; delib., 
1805; in prohib., 1840, 1841; gen- 
eral force, 1860 ; in more vivid fut. 
condits., 2325; in general condits., 
2336; in temp. cl, 2400, 2401; in 
€ws cl, 2423 b, 2426 b ; in mpl» cl., 
2444 a; in similes and comparisons, 
2481 a. 
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Optative, general force, 1861- 
1868 ; in less vivid fut. condits., 2331 ; 
in general condits., 2336 ; in éws cl, 
2424, 2427 x.; in ind. dise., 2611 b. 

Imperative, in  prohib. 1840, 
1841; general force, 1864. 

Infinitive, in unfulfilled obliga- 
tion, 1778; in unattainable wish, 
1781; w. &», 1846; general force, 
1865-1870 ; with vbs. of hoping, eto., 
1868, 1999, 2024 ; w. uéXXw, 1959 ; w. 
vbs. of will and desire, 1998; w. 
Qe, 2261 ; in unreal condits., 2314 ; 
after mpiv, 2453 c. 

Participle, w. &v, 1846; general 
force, 1872-1874 ; w. eiut, 1061; as 
pred. adj., 2091 ; w.rv'yxávo, AavOdvw, 
$0ávo, 2096 ; w. vbs. signifying to 
support, endure, 2098 a; w. ópác, 
åkoúw, 2112 a w.; substituted for 
prot., representing imperf., 2344. 

Price, gen. of, 1372-1374 ; dat., 1508 a. 

Primary, tenses, 360, 1858; endings, 
463, 465, 466 ; stems, 825 ; suffs., 899 : 
suffs., of substs., 839-842, 859-865 ; 
suffs., of adjs., 857-865. 

Primitive; vbs., defined, 372; words, 
828 a; substs., suffs. forming, 839- 
842, 859-865 ; adjs., 857-865. 

Principal parts, 369, 370, 387. 

Principal tenses, 360. 

Proclities, the, 179, 180, 183 e. 

Prodiorthosis, 3046. 

Progressive tenses, 1857. 

Prohibitions, expressed by subjv., 1800, 
1840-1844, 2756 b; by imper., 1835, 
1840-1844, 2709; by uý w. fut. 
1918 a; by oó uý W. 2d pers. sing., 
1919; by fut., 1919, 2754, 2756 a; by 


érws or dws uh w. fut., 1920; by; 


uy w. inf., 2018 d, 2715. 
Prohibitive subjunctive, 
2156 b. 
Prolepsis, 2182, 3045. 
Proleptic predicate nouns, 1579. 
Promising, vbs. of, w. fut., aor., or pres. 
inf., 1868, 1999, 2024; w. uý, 2725, 
2726 a. 


1800, 2707, 
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Pronominal adjectives, 337, 340. 

Pronouns, decl., 325-340 ; unemphatic, 
omitted, 029, 1121, 1199. 2 x. ; con- 
trasted, generally expressed, 980; 
6, 9, 76 as rel., 1099, 1105; 6, 4, Tó 
as demons., 1099-1104, 1106-1117; 
use of article w., 1163, 1171, 1178, 
1176-1189 ; pers., 1190-1195; pos- 
sess., 1196-1203 ; pron. airés, 1204- 
1217; reflex., 1218-1932 ; demons., 
1238-1261 ; interrog., 1262-1265; in- 
def. 1266-1270; &Ados and érepos, 
1271-1276 ; recip., 1277, 1278; w. 
gen., 1817; as cognate acc., 1573. 
See Personal pronouns, etc. 

Pronunciation, 28-26 ; of vowels, 24; of 
diphs., 25 ; of cons., 26. 

Proparoxytone, 157, 160. See Accent. 

Proper names, accent, 178 a, 261 ; in -ns, 
222, 263, 264, 282 a, w.; in -as, 
w. Dor. gen., 225; use, pl. 1000; 
w. article, 1186-1142, 1160 ; omission 
of article w., 1207. 

Properispomenon, 157. 

Prophecies, pres. in 
1882. 

Proportionals, 354 c. 

Proposal, expressed by hort. subjv., 
1797 ; by ri ody od or ri od, 1996; 
ade in, 2784 c. 

Propriety, expressed by imperf. indic., 
1774-1779, 1905, 2313-2317 ; by opt., 
1824-1834. 

Protasis, defined, 2280. 

Protestations, expressed by opt., 1814 b ; 
in indie. w. uý, 2705 7; in inf. w. jj, 
2716 ; ĝ uév, ete., in, 2895. 

Prothetie vowels, 41. 

Prove, vbs. signifying, w. part., 2106, 

Proviso, expressed by dere w. inf., 2268 ; 
by êg à and èp’ gre, 2279. 

Punctuation, marks of, 188. ` 

Pure verbs, defined, 376. 

Purpose, gen. of, 1408; inf. of, 2008— 
2010, 2717; expressed by gen. of 
artic. inf., 2092 e; by part., 2060, 
2065 ; cl., see Final clauses ; methods 
of expressing, 2206 ; temp. cl. denot- 


See Accent. 


fut. sense in, 
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ing, 2418-2421; rel. cl. of, 2554, 
2705 f. 


Quality, most words denoting, fem., 
199 e; suffs, denoting, 840; adjs. 
denoting, 858.7; gen. of, 1320, 1821. 
See Abstract nouns. 

Quantity, transfer, 34, 238 c, 434 ; of syl- 
lables, 142-148; variation, in third 

* decl., substs., 264 ; variation, in vb.- 
Stem, 374, 475. See Variation, Gra- 
dation, Lengthening, etc. 

Quasi-impersonal verbs, 933, 1984, 1985 ; 
take gen. absolute rather than acc. 
absolute, 2072 b. 

Questions, direct, interrog. prons. and 
2dvs. in, 1263 ; indic. in, 1770 ; delib. 
subjv. in, 1805-1808; +í máðw; +Í 
yévwuar; 1811; potent. opt. wt ay 
in, 1821 a, w. äv in, 1831; môs av, 
rls äv in, 1882; imper. in, 1838, 
1842 a; pres. for fut. in, 1879 a; 
delib. fut. in, 1916, 2630 ; fut. w. où 
interrog. in, to express urgency, eto., 
1918 ; ré otv où and ri où in, 1936 ; ras 
(70) 0d péddw ; 1959 d ; rl paddy; rima- 
66»; rl Ex wv; 2064 a, b ; simple, 2157 ; 
after del, 2244; after dcre, 2275; 
how expressed, 2636, 2637 ; Yes and 
No questions (sentence-questions), 
2638, answers to, 2080 ; pron.-ques- 
tions (word-questions), 2638; de- 
Jib, 2639; rhetorical, 2640; not 
introd. by interrog. particles, 2041— 
2649 ; introd. by interrog. particles, 
2650-2655 ; alternative, 2656-2661 ; 


subst. cl., 2575. 3; have constr. of 
ind. disc., 2596 ; alternative, 2675 ; 
neg. in, 2676; moods in, 2677- 
2679. ^ š 


Raining, vbs. of, w. dat. or acc., 1507 c. 
Reaching, vbs. of, w. gen., 1350. 
Receiving, vbs. of, w. the giver in dat., 


1484 ; w. inf., 2009. 


Recessive accent, 159, 162 p, Intr. C, 


N. 1;incompos., 178, 898 ; in voc. 233, 
261, 262, 264 a, 292a; in compnd. 
adjs. in -ys, 292 c; in adjs. in -wy», 
293 c ; of vbs., 423-427, 773 b, 791b; 
in some fem. adjs. used as substs., 
840 d. 


Reciprocal, middle, 1726. 


Pronoun, decl., 331; gen., in at- 
trib. position, 1184 ; use, 1277, 1278. 

Reflexive, 1231, 1232. 

Relations, how expressed in 
Greek, 1277, 1278, 1726, 1727. 


Redundancy, see Pleonasm. 
Redundant negative, 2739-2749, 2753. 
Reduplication, ¢ lost in, 122; of initial 


$, 0, x; 125 a; in wevbs., 414 a, 726, 
727; accent in, 426; how formed, 
439-445 ; in pres., 439, 414 a, 447, 
494, 504, 526 c, 723, 126, 727 ; in perf. 
and plup. act., 439, 444, 555, 561, 
572; in perf. and plup. mid. and pass. 
and fut. perf. pass., 439, 444, 574; 
in sec. aor., 439, 448, 494, 549 ; Att., 
444 a, 446, 477 a N., 566; position, 
in compnd. vbs., 449-454 ; substs. 
formed by, 835. ` 


moods in, 2662 ; negs. in, 1809, 2703 ; | Reference, dat. of, 1496. 
add in, 2784 e, 2786 ; pa in, 2793, | Reflexive, comparison, 1078, 1093. 


2794; ¿rdp in, 2801; yép in, 2804, 
2805, 2806 a; dé in, 2885; 8$ in, 
2843 a; dai in, 2848; dHrov in, 
2850 ; dfrain, 2851; ĝ kal in, 2865; 
kal in, 2872; uév alone in, 2898; 
pévroe in, 2918; vó in, 2928; otxour 
in, 2953 d ; ob» in, 2962. 

Indirect, introductory words, 
1263, 2663-2674 ; assimilation in, 
2186 d ; after vbs. of fearing, 2234 ; 


Pronouns, decl., 329 ; of, etc., as 
ind., 325 d, 187 x. 1 ; attrib. position 
of article w. possess. gen. of, 1163, 
1188, 1181 ; possess. pron. sometimes 
reflex., 1108-1203 ; omitted, 1199. 2 
N. ; dir., 1218-1224, 1228 x. 3; pers. 
prons. in reflex. sense, 1222-1224 ; 
ind., 1225-1229, 1194, 1195 ; of third 
pers. for that of sec. or third pers., 
1230 ; recip., 1281, 1282; aùrós em- 
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phatic or reflex. w. other prons., 
1233-1237 ; w. act. voice, instead of 
mid., 1728 ; w. mid., 1724, 1727. 
Refusal, imperf. of, 1896, 1897. 
Refusing, vbs. of, use of neg. w., 2739- 
2744. 
Regarding, vbs. 
1305. 
Rejoicing, vbs. of, w. part., 2100, 2587 ; 
W. dre or ós, 2100, 2577, 2587. 
Relation, adjs. denoting, 858.6; gen. 
of, 1428; dat. of, 1495-1498. 
Relationship, names of, suffixes form- 
ing, 845-850; article omitted w., 
1140. 
Relative, advs., 346; antec. of, def. or 
indef., 2505 ; attraction in, 2528. 
And absolute time, 1850. 
Clauses, as nom. pred. of follow. 
sentence, 995; correspond to attrib. 
adjs., 1165, 2488; how introduced, 
2489, 2498, 2499; sometimes equiv. 
to coórdinate cl., 2490 ; position, 2492 ; 
Ww. ös, 2408; 8, as to what, 2494 ; 
Uo rep, ös "ye, 2495 ; Saris, 2496 ; olos, 
bcos, 2497; vb. of, omitted, 2520; 
transition from, to indep. cl, 2521 ; 
attraction of whole, 2532; inverse 
attraction, 2533-2535; incorpora- 
tion, 2536-2538 ; appos., drawn into, 
2539; subst., usually w. article, 
drawn into, 2540; antec. reserved 
for main cL, which follows rel. cl, 
2541 ; attrib. adj. or gen. in sent, w. 
rel. cl, where placed, 2542; trans- 
ference of sup. to, 2542 a; parti- 
cipial or subord? cl. depending on 
foll. main cl., joined to preceding cl., 
2543; main cl. fused w., 2544; use 
of moods in, 2545-2552 ; delib. subjv. 
in, 2546-2540; delib, fut. in, 2549, 
2550; ordinary, 2553; of purpose 
(final rel. cl.), 2554, 2705 f ; of cause, 
2555 ; of result (consec. rel. cl), 
2556, 2705 h; condit, see Condi- 
tional relative clauses and sentences. 
Pronouns, 338-340; used in ex- 
clam, sense and as ind. interrog., 


of, w. pred. gen., 
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339 f, 2068; ó, 4, 76 as rel., 1099, 
1105 ; as demons., 1110, 338 b ; pred. 
position of article w. possess. gen. 
of, 1171; prep. omit. or repeat. w., 
1671; resolved into conjunc. and 
pron., 2491; concord, 2501, 2502; 
antec., 2508 ; def. and indef., 2505- 
2508 ; omission of antec , 2509-2516 ; 
not repeated, 2517, 2518; prep. w., 
omitted, 2519; attraction, 2522- 
2528 ; case, w. omitted antec., 2529- 
2532. See ös, eto. 

Releasing, vbs. of, w. gen., 1892. 

Remembering, vbs. of, w. gen., 1356- 
1358 ; w. acc., 1358 ; adjs. of, w. gen., 
1420; vbs. of, w. part., 2106. 

Reminding, vbs. of, w. gen., 1356-1358 ; 
W. two accs., 1859, 1628. 

Removing, vbs. of, w. gen., 1892. ~ 

Repeated action, expressed by pres. 
indic., 1876 ; by imperf. or aor. w. 
dv, 1790, 1791; by iterative forms 
w. &v in Hdt., 1792. 

Request, expressed by hort. subjv., 
1797; by potent. opt. w. äv, 1880; 
by imp., 1835. 

Resistance, imperf. of, 1896, 1897. 

Respect, dat. of, 1516; acc. of, 1516 a., 
1600-1605, 2034 e. 

Restraining, vbs. of, w. gen., 1392. 

Restrictive particles, 2821, 2830. 

Result, of action, suffs, denoting, 841; 
acc. of, 1554 an. 1, 1578, 1579; inf. 
of, 2011, 2717. 

Result clauses, 2249-2278; w. dere, 
after vbs. of fearing, 2239; neg., 
2260 ; rel., 2556, 2705 h. 

Resultative aorist, 1926. 

Rhetorical questions, see Questions. 

Rhotacism, 132 p. 

Rivers, names of, gender, 199 a, 200a ; 
use of article w., 1139. 

Root-determinatives, 832. 

Root-stems, 193, 823. 

Roots, 191-193, 371, 830, 881. 

Ruling, vbs. of, w. gen., 1370, 1402 ; w. 
acc., 1371; adjs. of, w. gen., 1428 ; 
vbs. of, w. dat., 1537, 1588. 
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Sampi (San), 3, 348. 

Satiate oneself, vbs, meaning, w. part., 
2100 b. 

Saying, vbs. of, foll. by efva: and pred. 
adj., 1041; w. aor. inf. referring to 
fut., 1871; pres. of past and pres. 
combined in, 1885 a; aor. of, used 
of resolution, 1988; pers. and im- 
pers. construction w. pass. of, 1982 a; 
command, w. ace. or dat. and inf., 
1997 ; in absolute inf., 2012 a, b ; inf. 
as obj. of, 2016-2022, 2579, 25928; 
inf. as subj. of pass, of, 2016 a, 2021 ; 
W.ër or ws, 2017, 2577, 2579, 2592 a; 
w. artic. inf., 2034 g ; rarely w. part., 
2106 a; w. part. and as, 2121; foll. 
by dir. or ind. disc., 2589 ; repeated, 
in dialogue, etc., 2589 a; w. où and 
: inf., 2722 ; w. jd and inf., 2723. 

Seas, names of, use of article W., 
1139. 

Secondary, tenses, 360, 1858; endings, 
464-468; stems, 825; suffs., 829; 
suffs., of substs., 843-852, 859-865 ; 
suffs., of adjs., 857-865. 

Seeing, vbs. of, w. part., 2110-2112 ; w. 
örı or ws, 2110. 

Selling, vbs. of, w. gen., 1872. 

Semivowels, 15 c, 20, 43, 109-117, 
148 n 1. 

Sending, vbs. of, use of imperf. of, 1891; 
w. part. and w. inf., 2009. 

Sentence, advs., 1094 b, 2769 ; questions, 
2638. 

Sentence, defined, 900; complete and 
incomplete, 901-905; simple, com- 
pound, and complex, 908, 2159- 
2161; appos. to, 991-095 ; see Com- 
plex, compound, simple sentence. 

Separation, gen. of, 1891-1400 ; vbs. of, 

w. acc., 1393 ; adjs. of, w. gen., 1427. 

Serving, vbs. of, w. dat., 1464. 

Sharing, vbs. of, w. gen., 1343 ; adjs. of, 
w. gen., 1415. 

Shortening of long vowels, 39, 40. 

Showing, vbs. of, foll. by ë> and pred. 
adj, 1041; w. gen., 1868; w. two 
accs., 1613; w. part, 2106-2109, 
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2592 c; W. ór, Or ws, 2577, 2592 c; 
w. inf., 2592 c. 

Shrines, names of, w. article, 1187. 

Sibilants, 17. 

Sigmatic aorist system, 542-545. 

Sinilarity, adjs. denoting, 858. 16. 

Similes, aor. in, 1935; os, òs el, etc., 
in, 2481-2487. 

Simple sentence, defined, 908; syntax 
of the, 906 ff.; expansion of the, 
922-924; summary of the forms of, 
2153-2158 ; in ind. disc., 2597-2600, 
2614-2616. 

Words, 827. 

Singular, subj., w. vb. in pl., 950-953 ; 
vb., w. subj. in pl., 958-961 ; subjs., 
two or more, 963—972; collective, 
996, 997; distrib., 998; shifting w. 
pl., 1012. See Agreement. 

Size, exact, expressed by gen., 1321, 
1325. 

Smelling, vbs. of, w. gen, 1954... 

Snowing, vbs. of, w. dat. or acc., 1507 c. 

Sonant consonants, 15 a. 

Sonant liquid or nasal, 35 c. 

Source, gen. of, 1364, 1410, 1411; ex- 
pressed by prep. w. case, 1684.1 c 
(1), 1692. 1 b. 

Space, denoted by gen., 1825; dat. of, 
1528 ; acc. of extent of, 1580, 1581. 

Specification, acc. of, see Respect. 

Spirant, 15 b, 17, 26, 118-123. 

Spiritus asper, lenis, see Breathings. 

Spurious diphthongs, 6, 25, 37 c, 51 a, 
54, 59. 

Stage of an action, 1850-1857. 

Standard Attic, Intr. E, N. 1. 

Standard of judgment, dat. of, 1512 ; ex- 
pressed by prep. and acc., 1695. 
3c. 

Statements, summary of forms in, 2153 ; 
dependent, 2575-2588. 

Stems, and roots, 191-193; variation 
of formation of, in third decl., 253, 
218; substs. w. two, 282 ; of vbs., 
967—380 ; of vbs., changes in, 474- 
495 ; how formed, 824; primary and 
Secondary, 825; changes in, when 
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suff, is added, 834. 
Variation. 

Stop verbs, 537, 545, 560, 621, 622, 628. 

Stops, how sounded, 15 b, 16; divisions, 
16; doubled, 81 p 2; before stops, 
82-81; before z, 85-87; before v, 
88-90; aspiration, 194—127 ; before 
liquids, effect on quantity, 145, 146 x. 
See Labials, etc. 

Striving, vbs. of, w. gen., 1949 ; w. obj. 
cl., 2210. 

Subject, defined, 902 ; a subst. or equiv., 
907, 908; expanded, 923; of finite 
vb., 927, 938, 939; nom., replaced, 
998; nom., omitted, 929-937; of 
inf., 986, 1972-1981; acc., omitted, 
987; use of nom. as, 938-943 ; and 
pred., concord, 925, 949-972; sing., 
w. vb. in pl, 950-953 ; dual, w. vb. 
in pl, 954-957 ; pl., w. vb. in sing., 
958-961; pl, w. vb. in dual, 962; 
two or more, 968-972 ; inf. as, 1984, 
1985, 2016 a, 2021 ; of dependent cl., 
made obj. of vb. of princ. cl., 2189. 

Subjective genitive, 1328-1335. 

Subjunctive mood, 357, 359, 1760; end- 
ings, 366 c, 463, 465, 636; mean- 
ing, 380; of compnd. vbs., accent, 
426 £; thematic vowel, 457, 458 ; and 
fut., identical, 532, 541 a,667 p ; pres, 
629, 749; first aor. act. and mid., 
667 ; first and sec. aor. pass., 074; 
sec. aor. act. and mid., 682, 757; 
first and sec. perf. act., 691-693, 702, 
763; perf. mid. and pass., 708, 709. 

With äv, 1768, 1813; in simple 
sent., without äv, 1795-1811 ; hort., 
1797-1799 ; prohib., 1800, 1840-1844, 
2756 b; of doubtful assertion, 1801 ; 
of fear, warning, danger, 1802; of 
emphatic denial, 1804, 2755 ; delib., 
1805-1808 ; anticipatory (Homeric), 
1810, 2707 a; tenses, 1859, 1860; 
assimilation to, 2188; in final cL, 
2196-2199, 2201; after vbs. of effort, 
2214-2219; of fear and caution, 
2220-2232; after Gore, 2275; in 
apod, of simple pres. or past con- 


See Gradation, 
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dits., 2300 c, 2357; in fut. condits., 
2322-2324; in apod. of more vivid 
fut. condits., 2326 c, 2327, 2357; in 
apod. of emotional fut. condits., 
2828, 2357; in.apod. of less vivid 
fut, condits., 2334 c ; in general con- 
dits., 2336, 2387 ; in apod. of con- 
dits. of type ef w. opt., 2359, 2363 ; 
in temp. cl., 2394, 2399, 2401-2403, 
2407 a, 2409-2412, 2418-2421, 2423, 
2426; w. amply, 2430-2482, 2443- 
2447 ; W. mpórepov Ñ, 2458; W. mpiv ij, 
2460; ordinary use in rel. cl., 2545; 
delib., in rel. cl., 2546-2549 ; in ordi- 
nary rel. cl, 2553; in final rel. cl. 
in Hom., 2554 e; in vivid fut. con- 
dit, rel. cl., 2566 ; in general condit. 
rel. cl., 2567, 2570 a, 2571; in ind. 
disc., 2599-2013, 2618-2621; in dir. 
questions, 2662 b; in ind. quest., 
2677-2679; uý W., 2706-2708; uj 
and wh o? with, 2751. 

Subordinate clauses, assimilation of 
mood in, 2183-2188; classes, 2189, 
2190. 

Subordination, and coórdination, 2159- 
2161 ; coórdination in place of, 2168- 

` 2172. 

Subscript, iota, 5, 65. : 

| Substantival clauses, 2189, 2207-2233, 
2574-2687 ; sentences, 2190. 

Substantives, rules for accent, 205- 
208; formation, 838-856, 859, 805; 
compnd., 886-890 ; pred., 910, 911, 
915, 973-975; dat. w., 1499-1502, 
1510, 1529; preps. compounded w., 
1655; w. inf., 2001-2007 ; où and wj 
w., 2785. See Nouns, I 

Suffixes, added to roots to form stems 
and words, 193, 824-828; tense, 
455; mood, 457-461; primary and 
secondary, 829; definition and func- 
tion, 833; origin, 833 a-d; gradation 
in, 838 e; denoting agency, 829, 
859. 1, 10, 860. 1, 861. 18, 868 a 2, 5, 
7, 10, 11, 18, 14, 16 ; forming names 
of actions and abstract substs., 840, 
859. 2, 6, 861. 1, 11, 868 a 2, 9, 17, 
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b 8, 865. 1, 2, 7 ; denoting result of 
action, 841, instrument or means, 


842, 860. 3, 863 a 7, 8, 12, 16, person |. 


concerned, 848, 859. 8, 861. 18, 863 
a2; forming gentiles or place names, 
844, 859. 5, 10, 861. 11, 863 a 2, b 12, 
864. 1; patronymics, etc., 845-850, 
861. 11, 19, 22, 28, 863 b 1, 10, 12, 
13, 18; denoting place, 851, 860. 3, 
861. 20, 863 a 8, 12, 16, 21; forming 
diminutives, 862-856, 859. 5, 861. 19, 
863 b 15, 16, 864. 1, 2, 3, 12; adjec- 
tival, 857, 858 ; denoting fulness, 858. 
3, 16, 863 b 19, material, 858, 4, 12, 
fitness, ability, relation, 858. 6, 9, 
quality, 858. 7; noun, 859-865. 

Superiority, compnd. vbs. denoting, w. 
gen., 1403. 

Superlative degree, 287, 313-824, 345; 
uses, 1085-1093; strengthened by 
or, etc., 1086, 2004 ; w. gen., 1434; 
dat. w. 1518 a; use in comp. cl., 
2469-2473 ; olos attracted w., 2532 a; 
transference to rel. cl., 2542 a. 

Supplementary participle, 2046-2048, 
2088-2145. 

Surd consonants, 15 b. 

Surpassing, vbs. of, w. gen., 1402. 

Surprise, inf., in exclams. of, 2015; ex- 
pressed by rf ua6óv, rl rabdy, 2064 a ; 
by particles w. part., 2082 ; questions 
expressing, w. eira, etc., 2653; ex- 
pressed by d\Ad in questions, 2784 e, 
2786 ; by dpa, 2795; by ydp in ques- 
tions, 2805 a; by $ yáp, 2865; by $ 
54, 2865; by xai before interrog. 
word, 2872, 

. Swearing, vbs. of, w. acc., 1596; w. ud, 
1696 b, c, 2894; w. fut., aor., and 
pres. inf., 1868, 1999, 2024; in aor. 
to denote resolution, 1938; w. uj, 
2725, 2726 a. See Oaths. 

Syllables, 188-141; quantity, 142—148. 

Syllepsis, 3048 a. 

Sympathetic negative, 2739-2749, 2759 b. 

Symploce, 3046. 

Syncope, 44 b, 129 c, 476 a, 493, 549. 

Synecdoche, 3047. 

GREEK GRAM.— 48 ` 
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Synizesis, 60, 61. 

Synopses of verbs, 382, 388-392, 419- 

422. 

Syntax, defined, 900; of simple sent., 
906-920 ; of compound sent., 2162- 
2172; of complex sent., 21738-2687. 

Systems, tense, see Tense-systems. 


Taking, vbs. of, w. inf., 2009. 

Tasting, vbs. of, w. gen., 1355 ; adjs. of, 
w. gen., 1416, 

Teaching, vbs. of, w. two accs., 1628. 

Temporal clauses, assimilation of mood 
in, 2185 b, 2186 b, 2187, 2188; use, 
2383-2401; words and expressions 
introducing, 2383-2885; def. and 
indef., 2390-2394 ; referring to def. 
pres. or past time, 2395-2397 ; to 
fut., 2398-2408; in generic sent., 
2409-2417 ; denoting purpose, 2418- 
2421; summary of constrs. of éws, 
ete., 2422-2429 ; w, plv, 2430-2457 ; 
W. mpórepov Ñ, ete., 2458-2461. 

Particles, 2770, 2845. 

Tense-stems, 367-379. 

Tense-suffixes, 455. 

Tense-systems, 368; formation, 474~ 
601, 717-143. 

Tenses, number, 355, 359 ; primary and 
secondary, 360, 1858 ; and tense-sys- 
tems, 368; and moods, meaning, 
380 ; uses, 1850-1965 ; tiine and stage 
of action expressed by, 1850-1858 ; 
of subjv., 1860 ; of opt., 1801-1863; 
of imper., 1864; of inf. not in ind. 
disc., 1865; of inf. in ind. disc., 
1866, 1867, 2019; of part. not in 
ind. disc., 1872, 2043, 2112 an.; of 
part. W. AavOdww, $0ápo, Tvyxávo, 
1873; of part. in ind. disc., 1874, 
2106; of indic., 1875-1965 ; episto- 
lary, 1942; periph., 1959-1965; in 
ind. disc., 2597-2635; in ind. ques- 
tions, 2677-2679; in exclam. sent., 
2686. 

Terminal accusative, 1588, 1589. 

Testifying, vbs. of, W. uý, 2725. 

Thematic, conjugation, 602. 
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Vowel, defined, 377 ; in w-vbs., 
375 a, 456, 457, 602 ; not in ju-vbs., 
379, 412; pres. w. and without, 499, 
508, 504; of sec. aor. in first aor., 
in Hom., 542 p; lacking in sec. aor. 
of w-vbs. in Hom., 547 p ; lacking in 
Sec. aor. of wi-vbs., 550; in perf. 
mid., in Hom., 574 »; in inflec., 
625-767, 776. 

Theme, 371. See Verb-stems. 

Thinking, vbs. of, foll. by eiva« w. pred. 
adj., 1041; w. pred. gen., 1305; w. 
aor. inf. referring to fut., 1871; pers. 
constr. w. pass. of, 19823; inf. as 
obj. of, 2016-2022; inf. as subj. 
Of pass. of, 2016 a, 2021; w. artic. 
inf., 2034 g ; rarely w. part. in ind. 
disc., 2106 a; w. part. and ws, 2121; 
foll. by inf, ore, às, 2580, 2592 b; 
foll by dir. or ind. disc., 2589; w. 
od and inf., 2722; w. uh and inf., 
2123. 

Threat, expressed by voc., 1284; by 
first pers. sing. of subjv., 1798; by 
ei w. fut. indic., 2328; by é&v w. 
subjv., 2828 a; by 7 mz, 2865, 
2921. 

Threatening, vbs. of, w. dat., 1461; w. 
fut., aor., and pres. inf., 1868, 1999, 
2024. . 

Time, advs. of, 946; gen., dat., and 
acc. of, distinction, 1447, 1543; gen. 
of, 1444-1447, 1825; expressed by 
dat. of part., 1498; dat. of, 1539- 
1543, 1447, 1528 ; expressed by gen. 
and prep., 1583, 1685. 1b; by év w. 
dat., 1542; acc. of extent of, 1580, 
1582-1585, 1447; expressed by acc. 
and prep., 1583, 1587 ; acc. of, where 
dat. is in place, 1583; expressed by 
adv. acc., 1611; by part., 2060, 2061, 
2070. 

Of an action, expressed by tenses, 
1850-1857. 

Tmesis, 1650-1653. 

Touching, vbs. of, w. gen., 1845-1347 ; 
adjs. of, w. gen., 1416. 

Towns, see Cities. 
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Transfer, of quantity, 34, 288 c, 434; 
of aspiration, 126. 

Transition, marked by &pa, 2789; by 
dtép, 2801; by wáp, 2805; by àXAà 
yáp, 2819c; by Bé 2836; by 54, 
2846; by uev 54, 2900; by ué» ody, ` 
2901 c; by uévro:, 2919; by àAXà phy 
(... ye), 2921; by xal par, 2921; 
by kai piy .. .'ye, 2921; by o£v, 
2956, 2964 ; by rolvv», 2987. 

Transitive and intransitive senses, mix- 
ture of, in same vb., 819. 

Transitive verbs, defined, 920 ; and intr., 
920, 1553-1562, 1708, 1709; pred. 
adj. with, 1040 b ; w. acc., 1590-1597, 
1706. 

Transposition, 128. See Metathesis. 

Trees, names of, gender, 199 b. 

Trust, put, vbs. signifying w. uý, 2725. 

Trusting, vbs. of, w. dat., 1464. 

Trying, vbs. of, w. obj. cl., 2217. 


Ultima, 139. 

Unclothing, vbs. of, w. two accs., 1628. 

Unlike, to be, vbs. meaning, w. dat., 
1466. 

Unreal, indic., 1786-1789; in causal 
clause, 2243; in apod. of simple 
pres. or past condit., 2300 b, 2358 ; 
in unreal condit., 2302-2320, 2358 ; 
in prot. and apod., 2353; in con- 
junction w. ef and the opt., 2365; 
after plv, 2442 ; condit. rel. cl., 2564. 

Urgency, expressed by où w. fut., 1918. 


Value, gen. of, 1836, 1337, 1872-1374, 
1879 ; adjs. of, w. gen., 1424. 

Variable vowel, See Thematic vowel. 

Variation, of stem formation, in third 
decl., 258, 278 ; of quantity, in third 
decl., 254 ; in vb.-stem, 475-495, 378, - 
974, see Gradation, Change, Quan- 
tity, etc. ; of preps., 1666. ` 


| Vau, 3; see Digamma. 


Vengeance, vbs. of, w. gen. and aco., 
1376, 1405—1409. 

Verb-stems, 867, 371-375, 826 ; changes 
in, 474—405 ; and pres. stems, 496- 
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531, 723—743 ; and fut. stems, 532- 
541; and first aor. stems, 542-546 ; 
and sec. aor. stems, 546-554; and 
Sec. perf. stems, 564, 561-573 ; and 
first perf. stems, 555-560 ; and perf. 
mid. stems, 574-584; and first aor. 
pass, stems, 585-589 ; and sec. aor. 
pass. stems, 590-598 ; in compounds, 
870, 880—882. 


Verbal, adjectives, in -rós, comp., 323 a; 


meaning, 358. 2, 472 ; accent, 425 c ; 
how formed, 471; in pl., 1003 a, 
1052; agr., 1059; dat. w., 1488; w. 
acc., 1598. 

In -réos, meaning, 358. 2, 473, 
2149; accent, 425 c; how formed, 
471; in pl, 1003 a, 1052; dat. w., 
1488, 2149. 2, 2151, 2152 ; constr. of, 
pers. and impers., 2149-2102. 

Nouns, defined, 355, 358 ; w.acc., 
1598 ; use, 1966-2152. See Infinitive, 
Participles, Verbal adjectives. 


Verbs, inflec., preliminary remarks, 355- 


denom., 372, 866-868, 892 ; conjug., 
381-422, 602-624, 717-743 ; accent, 
423-427 ; aug. and redupl., 428-454 ; 
tense-suffs,, thematic vowel, and; 
mood-suffs., 455-461 ; pers. endings, | 
462-468 ; endings of inf., part., and | 
verbal adj., 469-473 ; formation of 
tense-systems, 474-601 ; in -aw, -ew, 
-ov, 499, 522 ; in ~w, -vw, 500, 500 D, 
501, 522; in -mre, 505, 506 ; in -fw, 
508-512; in -rrw (lon. and later 
Att.-cow), 5138-516 ; liquid and nasal 
Stems, 517-522; of N class, 523- 
525; in -cxw, 526-528 ; inflec. of w- 
vbs., 625—716 ; inflec. of uu-vbs., 744— 
767 ; irregular ,u-vbs., 768-799 ; pe- 
culiarities in use of voice-forms, 
etc., 800-818; mixture of tr. and 
intr. senses, 819-821 ; compound, see 
Compound verbs; impers., see Im- 
personal verbs; tr. and intr, see 
Transitive verbs, Intransitive verbs ; 
eoncord, 925, 949-972, 2501 b; omis- 
sion, 944—948, 2520; gen. w., 1339- 


380 ; stems, 367-380 ; primitive, 372 ; | 
I 
! 


1411; syntax, 1703-2152. See Voices, 
Moods, Tenses, etc. 

Vocative case, 201, 202, 204, 223, 920, 
233, 248, 249, 261; uses, 1283-1288, 
2682, 2684. 

Voice-forms, peculiarities in use, 800— 
818. 

Voiced consonants, 15 a. 

Voiceless consonants, 15 b. 

Voices, three, 355, 356 ; uses, 1709-1758. 
See Active, etc. ` 

Vowel, declensions, of substs., 204, 
211-239 ; of adjs., 286-290; cons. 
and vowel decl. of adjs., 294-299. 

Stems, w. c in perf. and plup. 
mid. and pass., 404, 407, 409 e and x. 

Suffixes, 859. 

Verbs, defined, 376 ; conjug., 382- 
399, 404, 407, 409 e and sw.; fut., 
584; first aor., 543 ; first perf., 557, 
558; tenses, 606; not contracted, 
stems, 607-610; contracted, stems, 
611-613. 

Vowels, the, 4; quantity, 4; pronunc., 
24; vowel change, 27-45 ; compens. 
length., see Compensatory lengthen- 
ing; shortening, 39, 40, 148 p.; 
addition, 41; development, 42; dis- 
appearance, 43, 44; assimilation, 45; 
euphony, 46-76; contact, 46; con- 
traction, 48-59; absorption, 56; 
synizesis, 60, 61; crasis, 02-60; 
elision, 70-75; apocope, 75 D; 
aphaeresis, 76; conss. w., 109-117 ; 
thematic, see Thematic vowel. See 
Change, Gradation. 


Want, adjs. of, w. gen., 1429. 

Wanting, vbs. of, w. gen., 1896. 

Warning, expressed by voc., 1284; by 
first pers. sing. of subjv., 1798; by 
uh w. independent subjv. in Hom., 
1802; by où w. fut., 1918; by rws 
Or brews uh w. fut. indic., 2213 ; con- 
dit. w. ef w. fut. indic., 2828, w. eáv 
w. subjv., 2328 a. 

Way, advs. of, 346. 

Whole and part, constr. of, 981-985. 
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Whole, gen. of, see Divided whole. 

Will, vbs. of, w. inf., 1869, 1991-1999, 
2719; other constrs. w., 1995; w. 
obj. cl., 2218; w. u$, 2720; W. où, 
2721. See Desiring. 

Winds, names of, gender, 199a; use 
of article with, 1139. 

Wish, unattainable, expressed by indic. 
w. elfe (poet. atde) or ef ydp, 1780; 
by Sedov w. inf., 1781 ; by égovAóugv 
and inf. 1782; by éBovAóug» äv, 
1789 ; opt. of, 1814—1819 ; expressed 
by Bovroluny äv, 1827, by môs &r, rls 
dy w. potent. opt., 1832; inf. in, 
2014; summary of forms, 2156; in 
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cl. introd. by éret, 2244 ; pý in, 2704, 
2715; expressed by vb. of saying 
or thinking. W. wj, 2728; adda in, 
2784 d ; ydp in, 2807 ; 97a in, 2851. 

Wishing, vbs. of, in fut., 1913. 

Wondering, vbs. of, w. gen., 1405; w. 
el, 2247; W. re or ws, 2577, 2587 ; 
w. part., 2587. 


Yes, how expressed, 2680. 

Yes and No questions, see Questions. 
Yielding, verbs of, with dat., 1463. 
Yod, 20. 


Zeugma, 3048. 
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The references are to the sections. Verbs included in the List of Verbs are, 
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in general, not cited 


except when a special form has been referred to in the Grammar. 


A, pronunc., 24; quantity, 4, 170;|&yyéAXo, perf., plup. mid., 407; aug. in 


lengthens to à after e, j p, 217, 218, 
484, elsewhere, 28 D., 30 a, 37, 96, 
476 b, 544; lengthens to n, 27, 217, 
435, 446, 484, 487; az: e-o, 36, 478, 
479, 488 a; a:a&():w, 36, 476, 
477 c; from sonant liq. or nas., 35 b, 
482, 573, 840.2, 885.12; prefixed, 
41; adv. end., 344; added to verb- 
stem, 486 ; at end of first part of cpds., 
818 c. 

«, nom. sing. 1 decl., 219. 

&- or &v-, priv., 885. 1; w. gen., 1428. 

à- or &-, copul., 885. 4. 

a, for m after e, 4, p, 31, 286 a, 484; 
subst.-stems in, 204, 211 ff.; replace 
o-stems in cpds., 872 b. 

&:o:0, 36. 

a (Dor., Aeol.) for 7, 30, 32, 86 d, 738 a, 
214 > 1, Introd. c, x. 1. 

a, gen. sing. (Dor., Aeol.) 1 decl., 214 p 
5, 225. 

G, from u < ari, 38. 

a, suff., 858. 1, 859. 2, 859. 3. 

q, 5, pronunc., 25; in aug., 436. 

aa, Ga, ag, Gq, for ae, aeu an, 643. 

&Bporos, 130 p. 

&ya-, pref., 885. 7.. 

dyabds, decl., 287 ; comp., 319; adv. e, 
345. 

d&yopat, 488 a, 489 e, £; subjv., opt., 749 
b, 150 b; pres., 725; pass. dep., 812 ; 
w. ace. and gen., 1405 ; w. ei, 2247. 

*Ayapépvov, voc., 261. 

&yoavakréo, w. èri and dat., 1518; w. 
part., 2100 ; w. et, 2247. 

Gyarde, W. dre, 2248; w. part., 2100. 


Hdt., 498 d; pers. constr. w. pass., 
1982 a; w. part. or inf., 2106, 2144. 

&Yye(po, red., 446; dryépes Oar, 425 a D. 

&yiwée, no aug. in Hdt., 438 d; dyive- 
pevar, 657. 

dyvoéw, fut. mid. as pass., 808; w. part., 
2106. 

&Yyvopu, aug., 431, 434; plup., 444. 

&vyopeóo, aug. in Hdt., 438 d. 

¿yopñ0ev, 342 p. 

&ypórepos, 313 b. 

&yxvw, W. gen. or dat., 1440. 

¿yxo$, 1700. 

&yo, 2 aor., 448; as perf., 1940 a; mix. 
aor., 542 p; perf, 446 b, 571; fut. 
inf. in Hom., 661 p; aug. in Hdt., 
488 d; w. gen., 1846; intr., 1709 a; 
äyopaı '"yvvatka, 1721; fut. mid. as 
pass., 809; dye, &yere, W. subjv. or 
imper., 1010, 1797 a, b; 1836; dywy, 
with, 2068 a; cpds. of, 887. 

&yóv, decl., 259. 

ayovlfopat, 1726; with pass. mean., 
808, 813 a; W. eráóiov, 1570. 

a8, suff., 840 b, 5, 845, 863 b, 8. 

asā, suff., 845. 

àSeÀgþós, voc., 233; adj. w. case, 1417. 

aSeds, 44 a. 

&8uéo, intr., 1709 c; as perf., 1887; 
fut. mid. as pass., 808; w. acc., 1591; 
W. els, mpós, 1592 ; w. part., 2101. 

&BSiKos, decl., 289. 

aĝo, suff., 863 b, 11. 

Q86vazos, ddvvara for -rov, 1003 a, 1052 ; 
w. fut. inf., 1865 d. 

ae to aa, 643. 
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&c0Xéo, no aug. in Hdt., 438 d. 

det, from adel, 38. 

&eutto, fut., 539 p. 

&ckatópevos, form, 2071 a. 

&kov, see kov, 

&erós, from alerós, 38. 

~ate, 342 a. 

-afo, vbs. in, 866.6; fut. of, 589 d. 

&n8óv, decl., 279 c. 

dnp, 724, 741; Hom. forms, 752 p. 

&fjp, 259 p, 283. 

*A0ñvas, 1005; -afe, 26, 106, 342, 1589, 
~nOev, 842; -noe 342, 1585; "AOnva, 
-ala, 227 ; ' A&gvalo, 227 p. 

&Opo(fo, w. els, 1660 b. 

&0póos, not contr., 200 e; comp., 316. 

&0Upéo, W. obj. cl., 2224 a. 

"AOws, 282 a; 'A6bws, 238 p. 

at, pronunc., 25; in crasis of xal, 68; 
elided, 74; when short or long for 
accent, 169, 218, 427, 162 D 2 ; aug. 
to y, 435; no aug. in Hdt., 438 d. 

-au, pers. end. for -ca:, 465 a. 

-at, inf. end., 469 b. 

ai, for el, 2282 a ; at xe, w. subjv. after 
olóa, etc., in Hom., 2678. 

Alas, voc., 249 a and D. 

aiddopar, 488 a, 489 c ; w. acc., 1505 a; 
w. inf. or part., 2100, 2126; pass. 
dep., 812, 802 ». 3 

*Al8ys, 8 p; é» (eis) 'Atóao, 1302; 
* Aióóo 8e, 842 D. 

aiSds, decl., 266 and D. 

ciFet, 3 p. 

ate, accent, 186; w. opt., 1815. 

ai€jp, defect., 283. 

Albioy, decl., 256. 

-auv, dual, 214 » 7. 

~atpi, for -aw, 656. 

cay, dual, 212. 

«và, suff. 843 b 5, 861. 18. 

alvéo, 488 b. 

aivirrowar, dep. as pass., 813. 

-atv%, tense-suff., 523 i. 

alvupat, form, 734. . 

-atvew, vbs. in, 518, 866. 7. 

alg, decl., 256. 

-aios, adj. end., 354 £., 858. 2 a. 


| aipéw, 520 
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; 2aor., 431; perf., 435 ; mid., 
1734.1; w. gen. and acc., 1876 ; w. 
two aces., 1613 ; pass., 1742. 

-atpo, vbs. in, 518. 
atpw, aor., 544 e; 
intr., 1709 a. 

-ats, Aeol. acc. pl., 214 p 10. 

~ats, -ara, Aeol. part. end., 305 D, 
310 p, 671 p. 

was, -ator, gor, dat. pl., 214 p 9, 215 a. 

7045, -at, -atev, Opt. end., 461 a. 

atra, 118. 

alc Gdvopa, mid. dep., 1729; pres. as 
perf., 1885 a; 2 aor. ingress., 1925 a; 
W. acc. or gen., 1361, 1867, 2112 a; 
w. part. or inf, 1363, 2110-2112, 
2144; w. ór. (às), 2110-2112, 2145. 

Just dat. pil., see -ats. 

aicow, W. acc., 1558 a. 

aloxpós, comp., 318; 
2247. 

aloxtvopar, mid. pass., 815; w. acc., 
1595 a; w. dat., 1595 b; w. èri and 
dat., 1518; w. part, or inf. , 2100, 2126 ; 
w. obj. e, 2224 a; w. el, 2247 ; fut. 
mid. and pass., 1911; dad: as 
mid., 815. 

Salcanoa: -altatos, 315 a. 

airéo, W. two accs., 1618 ; re rapá Tios, 
1630; w. uý, 2790. 

airiáopot, mid. dep., 810, 1729; w. pass. 
mean., 813; w. gern., 1875. 

atrios, W. gen., 1425. 

ak, suff., 864. 4. 

-akı (s), advs. in, 844. 

àkoħovðéw, w. dat., 1524. 

àkóňovðos, w. gen. or dat., 1417. 

&kovrito, w. gen., 1350. 

&koóo, tenses w. gc inserted, 489 e, f; 
2.perf., 446 b, 562 a; mid. fut., 806, 
1728 a; w. gen. or acc., 1861-1806, 
1411, 1465; w. dat., 1300; pres. as 
perf., 1885; w. eb (kax@s) as pass., 
1593, 1752; w. part. or inf., 2110- 
2112, 2144 ; w. &r. (ds), 2110-2112 ; 
W. öre, 2395 A, note. 

&xpoáogat, fut. and aor., 487 a; W. gen., 
1301, 1364, 1411. 


W. two aces., 1579; 


aloxpév, W. ei, 
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ükpos, position w. art., 1172. | 

doy, decl, 305 b; gen. abs., 2071, 
2071 a, 2117 b. 

Grade, &Aó0ev, 342 D. 

&Ayevvós, comp., 818. 

Greadap, 258 o. 

dAcbopat, as fut., 541 a; aor., 543 D. ` 

éAéw, short vow. in tenses, 488 a; tenses 
w. c inserted, 489 b, f. 

GANG, -e(a, 219. 2 b, 220; Th adnbeia 
in truth, 1527 b. 

&An0fs, decl., 202; comp., 313; &Xn6es, 
292 a. 

GAnOivds, 834 d, 858. 12. 

éAveós, decl., 276. 

Gs, W. gen., 1489 c. 

GAlokopar, aug., 431, 434; stem, 528; 
fut., 486; sec. aor., 682 a, 687; as 
pass. of aipéw, 1378, 1752; pres. as 
perf., 1887; w. part., 2113, 2114. 

GAA, 2775-2786, 2654; ¿X 7, 2654, 
2786; àXAXà (kal), after ovx 871, etc., 
2768, 2764; ob phy (pévror) NA, 
2767, 2921; dddAga yáp, 2780, 2816- 
2819; dAda uév, 2902; arda per 3%, 
2900; &AAà guéyros 2786, 2918 a; 
GXXG why, 2786, 2921; ddr’ obv, 2957. 

GAAdrro, pres. 514; perf, 571; w. 
gen., 1372. 

àXXax ó0cv, -óce, -o9, 342. 

GAAgEat, 75 p. 

GAAHKTOS, 81 p 1. 

&AXfjXow, decl., 331; use, 1277. 

&AAXo8cv, -081, -oce, 842. 

&AAXotos, W. gen. or dat., 1430. 

&AXouas mid. dep., 1729; âro, 9 p, 
688 ; derar, 682 p. 

&AXos, decl., 335; use, 1271-1276 ; 4AXos 
re kal, 1278, cp. 2980; &Aħos Go, 
ete., 1274; ^o re (1), 2652; EANN, 

` 1527 c. 

&AXórpvos, W. gen. or dat., 1430. 

apa, improper prep., 1701; w. part., | 
2081; dua... kal, 2876. 

åpaprávo, w. part., 2101. 

üp.Bporos, &gporos, 130 n. I 

apd, dpé, dpéov, dpdv, dpiv, dpc, 
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GpelBopar, W. acc., 1591 a. 

&peivov, üpwrros, 319; mean., 319 a. 

d&prrAdopar, pass. dep., 812. 

üppe, äppes, üppt(v), 105 p, 184 p, 
325 p 1, 3. 

àpvquovéo, W. gen., 1357. 

duds (sometimes printed duds), 330 D 1. 

Gpive, àuóvoua, mean. and constr., 
1376, 1471, 1597, 1734. 2. 

api, apis, 130 D, 175 a, N. 1; use, 
1075-1077, 1081. 

apdiévvdpr, perf. with pres. mean., 1046. 

audirtéyo, w. redundant uj, 2740. 

apodumepi, 1649 a, 

&pburfnréo, w. redundant uý, 2740. 

&pdérepor, 349 e, 962 a, 1171, 1179. 

apdorépwberv, -O1, -ore, 842. 

apo, decl., 3409 e; with pl. subj., vb. 
in pl. or dual, 962a; w. dual and pl., 
999; in pred. position, 1171, 1179. 

üv, force, 1762, 1768 b; position, 1764. 
repeated, 1765; without vb., 1766; 
kay el, 1766 b; omitted, 1767; de- 
pendent subjv. w., 1768; w. indic., 
past potent., 1784; w, indic., denot- 
ing unreality, 1786-1789 ; w. iterative 
indic., 1790-1792, 1894, 1933, 2841; 
w. fut. indic., 1793; w. anticipatory 
subjv., in Hom., 1810, 2407 a; w. 
subjv., in Hom., in independent sent., 
1818; w. potent. opt, 1822, 1821- 
1834, 2405; w. inf. and part., 1845- 
1849, 2023, 2140, 2270; in final 
clauses, 2201, 2202; in obj. clauses, 
2215, 2216, 2232; w. dere, 2270, 
2277, 2278 ; apod. without, in unreal 
condit., 2313-2320; in apod. of less 
vivid fut. condit., 2329; w. temp. 
particles, 2399; w amply, 2444-2447, 
2452 ; in indir. disc. , 2600, 2603, 2607, 
2609, 2611. 


| dv, the form, 2283; see éév. 


-&v, in gen. pl., 214 p 8. 


| av (for dvd, prep.), in Hom., 75 p. 
| &va, for áváerq6i, 72 D, 175 b x. 


ava, Voc., 12 p, 249 n. 


| &vá, prep., 354 a, 1675, 1677, 1682. 


&vaycjvécko, two aors., 820. 
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dvayKaios, pers. constr. W., 1982 a. 

&váykn, w. acc. or dat. and inf., 1985 b. 

Gvatvopat, followed by uý, 2726. 

Gvapipvyoke rind rivos, 1630. 

&vácco, w. gen., 1970; w. loc. dat., 
1537, 1538. 

avev, 1665 a, 1700 ; w. redund. où, 2753. 

avéxopat, W. part. or inf., 2098, 2127. 

&víp, 130, 262 D; as appos., 986 b. 

&vOpwaos, 231; as appos., 986 b. 

&vío-rqpt, tr. and intr. tenses, 819 x. 

-avvipe, fut. of vbs. in, 539 c. 

-av9€-, tense-suff., 593 b, c. 

&votyvops, fut. mid, as pass., 808. 

avri, 175 a x. 1, 1073, 1675, 1677, 1683. 

&vría, &vriov, improper prep., 1700. 

&vóo, 488 a, 600. 1 b and 1 p, 489 e, f; 
fut., 589 p; ávícas, quickly, 2062 a. 

&Ëvos, pers. construction more common 
W., 1982 a; &&óv reve W. inf., 1424. 

&£tóo, W. oóx, 2692 a; w. uh, 2720. 

am, 5 D. 

&Tmayopcóo, Ww. part., 2008; w. redun- 
dant uj, 2740. 

&rüs, see mâs. 

&TaTáo, 454 a, 809. 

aradioke, redup., 526 c. 

Grete, accent of fut., 426 e. 

amex, 1649 2. i 

anéxw, form dmócxcuo, 426 f; and 
améxouat, W. redundant uy, 2740. 

&TurTéo, aug., 454a; w. obj. clause, 
2224 a; w. redundant uń, 2740. 

&Tó, rare w. óAbyo. and w. numerals, 

' 1817 a; cpds. of, w. gen., 18384 ; use, 
1675, 1677-1679, 1684, 1755; mean. 
in cpds., 1680. 

GroSlSeu1, mean. of act. and mid., 
1734. 3. 

&eroÜ vic ko, as pass. of droxrelyw, 1752. 

ü&Tokápvo, w. part. or inf., 2144. 

Grokptvopat, pass. dep., 812 b, 818. 

Grokavw, 489 f; mid. fut., 806. 

&ToXeémo, w. part., 2098. 

&TóANopa, tr. and intr. tenses, 819. 

&voAoyéonat, pass. dep., 812 b, 813 d. 

&rocpó, 1649 a. 

&mopéo, 454 a; dmopéoua:, 812 c. 
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| &moc Bévvyop., tr. and intr. tenses, 819. 
&mocrepéo Tud Tivos (revds Ti), OT Tul 
rt, 1630; w. redundant u$, 2740. 
anodebyw, used as pass. of daodtw, 1752. 
&mTóx pr, inflec., 793 a. 
&rro, meaning of act. and mid., 1784. 4. 
at, prep., 33 p, 1675 a, 1684. 
ap, 2787. 
üpa, 2787-2799 ; yap dpa, 2820; 3° dpa, 
2839, 
dpa, interrog. particle, 2650, 2671; ap’ 
où, apa ph, 2651. 
dpa, confirmative particle, 2800. 
&pap(e'ko, redup., 526 c ; sec. aor., 688 ; 
tr. and intr., 820, 821. 
&péc ko, 488 a, 489 e. 
àpńv, decl., 285. 1. 
"Apns, decl., 285. 2. 
Gpt-, 885. 6. 
apirros, 319, 819 a. 
&pkéo, 488 a, 480 f. 
&pvéop.as, pass. dep., 812; w. redundant 
Kh, 2740. 
&póo, 488 a. 
&ppnv, decl., 291 a. 
&póo, apire, 488 a, 489 f, 500. 1 b, 531. 
-&pxos, compounds of, accent, 804 x. 
&pxo, fut. mid. w. pass. mean., 808; w. 
gen., 1370 ; w. dat., 1537, 1588 ; dpxo- 
war, W. gen., 1891; meaning of act. 
and mid., 1734. 5; ingress. aor., 1925 ; 
üpxopuat W. part. or inf., 2008, 2128, 
-és, numeral words in, 854 e. 
-ts, for -&s, in acc. pl., 162 p 2. 
~Gs, words in, w. -a in gen., 225; w. 
voc. in -a, 226 ; parts. in, decl., 306. 
-ücv, -&ct, 3d pers. ending, 463 d and >. 
-&o (yor), in A stems, loc., 341. 
suevos, comp., 316 b; pred. use, 1043. 
ücca, 334 p. 
doow, W. acc., 1558 a, 
aor, decl., 268 and p 2; accent, 271. 
-aral, -aro, pers. endings, 465 f and p. 
&ráp, 2801. 
Gre (Gre 85), w. part., 2085 ; omission 
of àv after, 2117. 
arep, improper prep., 1700. 
Grra, 339 ; érra, not enclit., 181 b, 334 a. 
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av, pronune., 25; aug., 435 (ep. 437); | 
stems in, 275. I 

aŭ, 2802; 8' at, 2839. 

abbis, 2802. 

aùráp, 2801. 

a Te, 2802. 

abrika, modifying part. in sense, 2081. 

aùrós, oblique cases used as pers. pron. | 
in Att. prose, 325 d, 328 b, 1171, 1201. 
1 a, 1202. 1 a, 1204, 1212 ; decl., 327 ; 
meanings, 328, 1204; crasis, abrós, 
etc., 828 c n.; aùró, etc., introduc. 
following subst., 990; same, attrib. 
position, 1168, 1173, 1204, 1210; self, 
pred. position, 1171, 1178, 1176, 1204, 
1206 b; in Hom., 1205, 1211, 1233; 
emphatic (self), 1206-1209; unem- 
phatic atrof, etc., not at beginning 
of sentence, 1213, 1217, 1228 a; em- 
phatic or reflex. w. other prons., 1238- 
1287; dat. w. ó adrés, 1500; abrois 
ávópáci, etc., 1525. 

 adarpéopat rcvá Tivos (ruós 70), or rol 
rt, 1030 ;. w. redundant uh, 2741. 

&dtqps, aug., 450; w. redund. uý, 2741. 

åqıkvéopar, w. perf. sense, 1886. 

Gx Popar, 488 b, 489 e, 812, 1911; w. el, 
2241 ; w. part., 2100. 

axpt, 72 c, 1700, 2388. 

-aw, vbs. in, pres. part., 810; conjug. of 
pres. and imperf., 385 ; pres. system, 
499, 522 ; inflec., 635-657 ; in dialects, 
642-653 ; denominatives, 866. 1; fre- 
quentatives and intensives, 867; de- 
sideratives, 868. 

-&ov, -âv, in gen., 214 n 8, 287 p. 


B, bef. dental stop, 82; bef. z, 85; bef. 
», 88; developed between u and p 
(or X), 130. 

Ba(vo, 488 c, 489 b, f; sec. aor., 551, 
682 a, 682 n, 683 a, 684 a, 687; perf. 
subjv., 698; sec. perf., 704 a and p; 
mid. fut., 806; tr. and intr. tenses, 
810; perf. w. pres. mean., 1946. 

BáXXo, 521, 682 p, 688, 711 d. 

Bacirets, 275, 277, 278; w. and with- 
out article, 1140, 
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Bedriav, Bé ros, 319; mean., 319 a. 

Pidfopar, dep. w. pass. mean., 813; w. 
acc., 1591 a; as pass., 1742. 

Bidw, 687 ; fut. mid. w. act, mean., 806. 

BXá&rro, w. acc., 1462, 1591 a. 

Bodo, 489 g ; mid. fut., 806 ; w. uh, 2720. 

Box8éo, w. dat., 1592. 

Boppás, form, 117; decl, 227. 

PodrAopar, aug., 480; Boxe, 628 ; pass. 
dep., 812; éBovAduny (v), expressing 
wish, 1782, 1789; Bove, Bo?Xec6e be- 
fore delib. subjv., 1806 ; Bovdoluny dv, 
expressing wish, 1827; w.fut. inf., 1869. 

Bots, decl., 275. 

Bpords, 130 p. 

Bivéw, fut., 488 c; w. c, 489 d, f. 


T, nasal, 15 a, 19 a, 22, 81, 84, 92; be- 
fore dental stop, 82; before z, 85; 
for B, dial., 132 p; suffixes w., 864. 

yáħňa, decl., 285. 3. 

yapéw, mean. of act. and mid., 1734. 6. 

yap, 2803-2820 ; ob yap ddd, 27617,2786 ; 
ara ydp, 2786, 2816-2819 ; )( your, 
2833 ; 3% vdp, 2840 ; $ yáp, 2865 ; yap 
obv, 2958. 

yé, 181 d, 2821-2829; uh ri ye, 2763 e; 
GANG... ye, 2786; dXAd yé ro, (ol 
ye), 2186 ; yè uév, 2902; kal why... 
ye, 29021. 

yéynða, w. part., 2100. 

yelvopar, tr. and intr. tenses, 820. 

~yelos, -yeos, compounds in, 888 e. 

yeddw, 488 a, 489 e, f; ydw, 641 D, 
648 x.; mid. fut., 806; dramat. aor., 
1937. 

yédus, decl., 257 p, 285. 4. ñ 

yñ, in Hdt., 227 p ; omitted, 1027 b, 1302. 

-yi, deictic suff., 333 g. 

yiyvopar, 573, 704 b ; copulative, 917 a; 
periph. w., 1710, 1754, 1964 ; as pass. 
of rixtw, 1752 ; pres. as perf., 1887 ; 
part. as pred. adj. w., 2091. 

yeyvdoKe, 489 c, 681-687, 806; of past 
and pres. combined, 1885a; perf. as 
pres., 1946; w. part. or inf., 2106, 
2129. . 

yivopar, 89. 
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yīvórko, 89. Š 

yvopn, implied, 1027 b ; yyónmy drr&c6ac 
and vik&v 'yvóunv, 1576. 

yov, 2830-2833. 

ypats, decl., 275; in Hom., 275 p 9. 

ypad fiv, w. vbs. of judicial action, 1977, 
1576. 

yPÁdo, act. ) ( mid., 1734. 7; ypápecðal 
Twa ypaphv, 1570; pass., 1742. 

yvvý, decl., 285. 6. 


A, bef. dental stop, 83; bef. y, 86; de- 
veloped, between v and p, 130; for B, 
dial. 182 p; suffixes w., 863 b. 

Sal, 2848. 

Saivipr, 489 e. 

Sákpvov, decl., 285. 7. 

Sakpóo, 500. 1a; w. acc., 15952. 

Sápvnpu, fut. daudw, 539 D; dduras, 
747 p 4, : 

Save(to, act. ) ( mid., 1734, 8. 

Saplávo, fut. mid. w. act. mean., 806, 

Satre, 2845. 

8é, 2655, 2834-2839 ; kal . . . 86, 2891; 
èv . . . é, 2002-2910 ; obre ... o£, 
2947; 8° otv, 2959; rè... dé, 2981. 

8é&ta, 708. 

-8e, enclit., 181 d, 186, 342 and a, 1589. 

Se-BC(k) -mkopas, welcome, 626 c p. 

Set, contr., 307 a, 6512; quasi-impers., 
933 b, 1985 ; w. gen. of quantity, 1399 ; 
w. dat. of pers. and gen. of thing, 
1400, 1407 ; w. acc. of pers. and gen. 
of thing, 1400 ; w. acc. of thing, 1400; 
dec, of pres. or past time, 1774-1719, 
1905, 2313-2315; čðe äv, 2815; w. 
acc. and inf., 1986 b; neg. w., 2714 b. 
See 8éo. 

Se(8o, 703 D; W. acc., 1595 a; Oéboua, 
w. redund. uf, 2741. 

Selkvopa, 308, 418, 422, 671,733,744—767 ; 
w. part. or inf., 2106, 2180. 

Siva, decl. and use, 336, 1180. 

Sevvóv, W. ef, 2247, 

Sév8pov, decl., 285. 8. 

Sefirepos, mean., 313 b. 

8éo;, duel., 285. 9. 

Sép, 218 a, 
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Sépxopar, 812; form čõpaxor, 198 D. 

Serpds, ó, +à Seopa, 281. 

Sevrepatos, pred. use of, 1042 a. 

Séxopa and Sékopar, 127 and p ; bedéto- 
vat, 580  ; mid. dep., 813 e ; dramat. 
aor., 1937. 

Sé» and Séopar, contr., 397 a ; Sdopas, 
pass. dep., 812; 5£ov, copula omitted 
W., 944 b; éw, lack, w. gen., 1397; 
déopa, constr. W., 1398 ; dona, w. fut. 
inf., 1869; ée, pers. constr., 1983 ; 
déov, acc. abs., 2076 a. See Set. 

Séo, bind, 897 a, b,/488 c. 

54, Shore, w. indef. pron., 839 e ; 2840- 
2847 ; où 8%, où 54 mov; 2651 Í; adda 
5%, 2786 ; yàp 54, 2820; yap 34 TOV, 
2820 ; 52 5%, 2839 ; xal 5, 2847; $ öh, 
2865 ; xal 5% kat, 2890; yey 3%, 2899, 
2900 ; 5% of», 2960. 

$830ev, 2849. 

8ñÀós ¿er W. re Or part., 835» gore W. 
drt, 1982 N. ; 89X6s elu, W. part., 2107 ; 
9. elc rt, 2584 ; 88Noy bre (Ondovére), 
without vb., 2585. 

Snrcw, 385, 387, 392, 809; w. part. or 
inf., 2106, 2181. 

-Syv, advs. in, 344. 

Sirov, 2850. 

bra, 2851; odv 88za, 2960. 

-8t, deictic suff., 333 g. 

Sd, no anastrophe, 175 a x. 1 ; in epds., 
1648, 1680; use, 1675, 1676, 1678, 
1679, 1685, 1755. 

Siaylyvopat, W. part., 2097; &v omitted 
w., 2119. 

Si&yo, intr., 1709 a; w. part., 2097. 

SiáBoxos, w. gen. or dat., 1417. 

Srarpéw, w. two accs., 1626. 

Sidkeipar, W. adv., in periph., 1438. 

Siadéyouar, pass. dep., 812. 

Stadelro, w. part., 2008. 

Stapéve, w. part., 2097. 

Stavogopar, pass. dep., 812; w. inf., 
1869, 1992 a; W. uh, 2723 a. 

Sampo, 1649 a. 

Siarekéw, w. part., 2097; ë> omitted Wa, 
2119. : 

9iádopos, w. gen., 1430; w. dat., 1430, 
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$i6ácko, 99, 808; w. acc., 1579. 

-Bi6p&c ko, 687 ; fut. mid., 806. 

BlSwpr, 307, 416, 421, 488 c, 726, 744-767. 

Sréx, 1649 a. 

Skáta, dicdterOal revl Tivos, 1876 ; 8uá- 
Sew Sluny, Quá fen Qa. Slenv rut, 1576, 
1734. 9. 

$(kavos, pers. construction w., 1982 a; 
w. sri om., 944 C; Stxaoy Fv W. and 
wt &v and inf., 1774, 1774 a. 

Sw, implied, 1027 b ; ólkgv w. vbs. of 
judicial action, 1377, 1878 ; ó$Auckávo 
Slknv, 1576; vixác dixnv, 1516; rivo 
(rhvopac) Slknv, 1794. 18 ; dixyy odvar, 
as pass. of nuotr, 1752 ; dix, 1527 b ; 
dixnv, improper prep., 1700. See &- 
Kaleo, Svóko. 

8£ós, 354 D. 

$10, suff., 803 b 5. 

Avoviowa, defect., 288. 

Sisarep, 2240. 

Stórt, 2240, 2578. 

Sırrós, double, 354 d. 

Sixa, and 86a, 354 p, 1097 b, 1700. 

Supde, 394, 641 D. 

Sidke, didxw Üavárov, 1874; dudbxw ypa- 
phrv riva, 1576. 

Sorol, S018, in Hom., 349 D. 

Sokéw, I seem, pers. constr., 1983 ; I be- 
lieve, 1983 a; Sox por, 1467 a, 1992 ¢ ; 
doxet w. inf., 1983 a, 1985; doxe? poi 
twa éAÜctvy, rare for oxe? rls por èN- 
8eiv, 1983 a; doxd, Soxe? uou I have 
à mind to, w. pres. or aor. inf., 1998; 
où box, 2692 a; w. uh, 2726. 

Soxipdtw, with part. or inf., 2182. 

$ópos, omitted after certain preps., 1302. 

-Bov, advs. in, 344. 

$ópv, decl., 285. 10. 

Spards, -Bapros, 128 p. 

Spd, 489 b, e, f, 641; w. acc., 1501 a. 

$pócos, gender of, 232 d. 

Sivapar, 488 c, 489 g, 812; pres. subjv. 
and opt., 424 c, x. 2, 749 b; w. 
superl, 1086 à; w. fut. inf., 1869. 

$vvorós, personal constr. w., 1082 a; 
w. éori om., 944 c; w. inf., 2001; 
acc. abs., 2076 c. 
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Sto, 849; w. pl., 849 d, 962 a; with 
dual and pl., 999. 

9vc-, cpds., 103 a, 105, 885. 3, 898 c; 
aug. of vbs. cpd. w., 452. 

Sucxepa(vo, w. acc., 1595 a; W. dat., 
1595 b. 

Siw, £v, 418, 682 D, 685 p, 687, 758 D; 
quantity of v, 500. 1a and 1 p; tr. and 
intr. tenses, 819. 

8pov, decl., 231. 


E, sign, 2a; name, 1b; pronunc., 24; 
interch. w. n, 27, 86, 87 p 2, 89, 
278, 435, 446, 534, 543, 788 b, 887; 
lengthens to e, 96, 100, 102, 544 ; syll. 
aug., 429, 431, 444; them. vow. in 
indic., 456, in Hom. subjv., 457 p; 
expelled in weak stems, 36, 44 b, 262, 
476 a, bef. vow., 44 a, from -éeat, 
-éc, 650 a; prefixed, 41; added to 
vb.-stem, 485, in forming cpds., 882 ; 
€:0, 229 b; €:0: a, 86, 483 a, 881b; 
e:n:, 36, 831 a; e:o:c, 488 b; 
dial. for a, 7, o, t, e, 88 p. 

€, pers. pron., 181 a, 187 x. 1. 

-ea, for -mv, 214 p 6. 

ea, from na, 34. 

iv, Hv, av, 1708 a, 2283, 2947, 9393, 
2336, 2387; if haply, 2854; ¿Ey kal, 
xal édv, 2369-2381 ; ¿äv ov, 2696, 2698 ; 
dày dpa, 2796, 2797 ; day re (Hv e, dv 
Te), 2852 a. 

tavroð (aóro0), decl., 329; uses, 1218— 
1237, 1201. 2 a, 1202. 2 a. See rbóv 
aG)TÓV. 

éaw, 431, 488 d; mid. fut. as pass., 808 ; 
oix áw, 2692 a. 

¿yyv&o, aug., 453 a; éyyvGuar uh, 2126. 

tyyós, comp. of, 346 b ; for adj., 1097 b; 
w. gen. or dat., 1489, 1440, 1700; 
improper prep., 1700. 

¿ye(po, 446, 549, 693, 705, 819. 

éykadéw rivi and rf rem, 1471. 

iyó, éyó(v), 134 p, 825 n 1; enclit. 
forms, 181a; pov and égo0, etc., 187 e 
N. 2, 325 a, 1192; decl, 325; čëywye, 
etc., 325 b; imaginary person, 1193, 

Qo, w. inf., 1869, 1992 a. 
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ev, 181 p, 325 n 1. 

£0(to, aug., 431. 

e, diphth., 5; genuine and spurious, 6, 
25; pronunc., 25; for e in verse, 
28 p; ezoci 86, 477, 555 b, 564, 
576, 586 c, 788, 881 a; by com- 
pens. length. for e, 37; in aug.,.435, 
437 ; instead of redup., 445 ; loses 1, 
43, 270 b. 

el, proclit., 179 ; w. opt., to express wish, 
1815; Gemep (äv) ei, 2087 a, 2478- 
2480; ws ef (re), 2087 b, 2347, 2481- 
2485 ; in caus. cl., 2246, 2247 ; condit., 
2282, 2288, 2328, 2329, 2336, 2339, 
2340 ; ei ydp, 1780, 1781, 1815, 1816 ; 
ef uh, el 88 uh, el uh Sid (el), W. vb. 
omitted, 2846 ; ef & dye, 2348; ef and 
opt. w. äv, 2353; if haply, 2354; el 
kal, kal el, 2369, 2374-2381 ; in ind. 
quest., 2671; ef xe, w. subjv. w. vbs. 
of knowing, etc., in Hom., 2673; ei 
|. df (etre), 2675 ; el où, 2696, 2698— 
2701; ef &pa, 2796, 2797; wry el, 
2966 a. 

-e and -y, inflectional endings, 628. 

vel, advs. in, 344. 

ta, Substs. in, 219. 2 a and b. 

-eas and -ais, in opt., 461 a, 668 and D. 

elSov, 72 p, 424 b, 431, 529; w. part., 
2112 a; w. ei, 2354 b. 

-elnpev and -etpev, in opt., 675 a. 

lOe (ate) or el yap, W. indic., 1780, 
1781; w. opt., 1815, 1816. 

elxáto, aug., 437 ; rl ren, 1469. 

elxés, copula omitted w., 944 b ; aor. inf. 
preferred w., 1808 b; eikós ¿oru W. 
BH, 2726 ; eixds Hy, 1774, 1905, 2313. 

eipi, enclit. forms, 181 c, 181 p, 424 a; 
accent čer, when used, 187 b ; forms, 
768-772, cp. 463, 464, 466, 747 p 1; 
fut. mid. w. act. mean., 806 ; copula- 
tive, 917 a; forms, often omitted, 944, 
2116-2119; eîvaı redundant w. pred. 
noun, 1615 ; w. part. forming periph., 
1961, 1962; w. part. as pred. adj., 
2091; $» w. adjs. and verbals of un- 
fulfilled obligation, 1774; gen. w., 
1808, 1804; dat. w., 1476 ; š> acc. abs., 
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2076 c; éxdy elvai, 2012 € ; čari, quasi- 
impers., 1985; fori doris, elolv of, 
2518; geri Gy, etc., 2514; četi o, 
etc., 2515; oùx červ ös, ete., 2551, 
2552, 2557. See tear. 

epa, forms, 773-776, cp. 463 d D, 747 D1, 
2; $s, 404 c 0 ; mean., 774, 1880 ; (9. 
w. hort. subjv., 1797 a; w. imper., 
1836. 

etv, elvi, 1687. 

-ewo (Aeol. -evro), vbs. in, 519. 

eto, 325 p 1. 

eo (nom. -eiv), suff., 842. 5. 

-eios, 846 f, 858. 2. 

eimep, 2246, 2379. 

elroy, ciré accent, 424 b ; elréuevar and 
ciméuev, in Hom., 680 p; sec. aor., 
549; eimé of more than one person, 
1010 ; command, w. inf. ;.1992 c, 1997, 
2017 ; say, W. ór. or ws, 2017; say,- 
w. inf., 2017 w.; as (ros) eimetv, 
2012 a, b. 

etpyo, constr. of inf. w., 2744; uh, 2740. 

etpnka, 445, 529. 3. 

-&po (Aeolic -eppw), vbs. in, 519. 

els (és), 179, 180 b; use, 354 a, 1675, 
1686; eis roÜro águkéc6n, etc., 1825; 
els öre (xe), els 8 (ke), és 8, és o, 2888 
C. N. 

eis, decl., 349; cfs dvp, 1088. 

-es, adjs. in, 299; parts. in, 307. 

eow (ow), improper prep., 1700. 

etra, 2082, 2653. 

etre, accent, 186; eire . . . eire, 2675, 
2852-2855; w. dpa, 2799, 2855; etre 
ob», 2061. 

-&o, Ybs. in, 650 b. 

èk, 82 c x. 2, 133 a, 136. 

&ás, 1097 b, 1700. 

fkacros, 337; w. pl verb, 951; in 
appos. to pl. subj., 952; w. and w't 
art., 1171, 1179 ; ws ékacros, 2997. 

éxatepos, 337, 952, 1171, 1179. 

ékarépwðev, improper prep., 1700. 

éxet, 341, 346; éxettev, 346. 

éketvos, 325 d, 333 ; use, 1238-1261, 990, 
1171, 1176-1178, 1201. 1 b, 1202. 1b; 
for repeat. rel., 2517. 
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éxetore, 346. 

ek elo, with acc., 1507. 

éxoóc'tos, pred. use, 1043. 

éxrtarw, as pass., 1752. 

éxtés, 1700 ; éxrds ob, 2758. 

ékóv, 305 b; comp., 323; pred. use, 
1043; ékxóv» elvai 2012 c; a part., 
2071, 2117 b. 

eka, suff., 860. 1. 

Adrrov, Adoorwv, 319, 319 b; w. or 
wt #, 1074. 

tative, 488 a, 489 f, g; tr. and intr., 
1709 a. 

&Aéyx o, perf. mid., 407 ; w. part., 2106. 

Oxo, 431, 488 a. 

ŠANe(mo, w. part., 2098. 

"EAXqv, as adj., 980a; ‘EdAnvxdy, W. 
art., 096, 1094. 

` imito, 866. 6; w. dat., 1517; w. inf., 
1868 a, 2580; w. ós, 2580; w. py, 
2726. 

mls, decl., 257. 

savrot, decl, 329; use, 1199. 2 a, 
1200. 2 d, 1218-1237. 

ipé0ev, 325 p 1; éuébev abrfs, 329 D. 

¿peto, endo, ¿péos, eyed, ¿pe9os, 325 D. 

épéw, 488 a, 489 f; mid. fut., 806. 

épewurod, etc., 329 p. 

éulv, 325 p 4. 

tppévo, constr., 1549. 

spot BovAopévo čeri, construction, 1487. 

ipós, decl., 330 ; use, 330 a, 1182, 1183, 

1196-1199, 1203. 

épots, 325 n 4. 

eureipos, decl., 289 a; w. gen., 1419. 

uarlardnpa, 727 ; éuririnbe, 751 D. 

éparlarpnpr, 727. 

êprosóv, 841; w. ph, 2740. 

čprporbev, improper prep., 1700. 

iv, in epds., 91-95, 101 a, 449 a, 727 ; 
proclit., 179, 180 b; ¿> rots, bef. a 
superl., 1089; uses, 1511, 1542, 1675, 
1679, 1687 ; w. dat. of place and time, 
1584, 1586, 1541, 1542; epds. of, w. 
dat., 1544-1550 ; e» d¢, 1641; w. dat. 
for els w. ace., 1659. 

-ev, inf. end., 469 a, 469 p. 
-ev, for -gcav, 590 a p, 678 a. 
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ev (nom. -nv), suff., 861. 15. 

~evat, inf. end., 469 nN. 1, 469 p, 685, 
699, 760, 

évavriov, improper prep., 1700. 

tvavrióop.at, pass. dep., 812 ; w. uh, 2740. 

&vavrios, opposite, with gen., 1426. 

évavAlfopar, pass. dep., 812 a. 

¿v8eñs, 292 d. 

fveka, Évekev (elvexa, elvexev), enclit. 
prons. after, 187 e N. 2; postpositive, 
1665 a, 1700; motive expressed by, 
1679. 

évep8e, improper prep., 1700. 

ëvða, 342 b, 346, 346 a, 2498 ; instead 
of rel. pron., 2499. 

&v0áBe, 346. 

évOatra, in Hdt., 126 p, 846 » 1. 

évOev, 846, 346 a, 2498, 

évOévde, 346. 

évOctrev, in Hdt., 126 n, 346 p 1. 

évOvpéopat, pass. dep., 812, 813 d; w. 
gen., 1857; w. obj. cl., 2224 a. 

évt, for év, 175 b, 1687. 

évi, for évecrt, €vewi, 175 b and x. 

ívvoéo, w. part., 2106; w. obj. cl., 
2224 a; évvoéouac, 812. 

évvipr, 105 a, 489 d, 523 f x. 1. 

-evvupt, fut. of some vbs. in, 539 c; 
Stem, 730. 

-evvo, pres. in, 519 p. 

évoxAéw, aug., 451; w. dat., 1461. 

fvoxos, with gen. or dat., 1425. 

evr (nom. -ets), suff., 868. 3. 

vrata, 346, 2080. 

évredlev, 346. 

évrés, improper prep., 1700. 

ivrpéropat, give heed to, w. gen., 1857. 

i£, in cpds., 104; bef. vow., 136 ; pro- 
clitic, 179 ; accented, 180 b ; bef. aug., 
44923; w. superi., etc., 1317 a; use, 
1675, 1677-1679, 1688, 1765. See è. 

&eort, quasi-impers., 1985. 

Sv, w. and w't dv, 1774, 2313, 2315. 

fs, 841; w. gen. or dat., 1437, 1440. 

ióv, 2076 a. 

éw, improper prep., 1700. 

čo, čo, éot, 181 p, 325 p 1, 1195. 

€0, eov to ev, 59 p 2, 465 b p. 
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eo, suff., 858. 4; stems in, 235. 
éouxa, 444 b, 573, 693, 696, 704 d and D; 
pers. constr. w. inf., 1983; w. part., 
2089 e; w. part. or inf., 2106, 2138. 
éopya, in Hom., 561 D. 
és, in Hom., 380 n 1 and 2. 
0, éoüs, 325 p 4. 
&ravvéo, 480 i; mid. fut., 806 ; dramat. 
aor., 1987. 
&nüv, 1768 a, 2399 a. 
éravopÜóo, aug., 451. 
éraccdbrepos, in Hom., 320 p. 
eret, w. aor. for plup., 1943; in causal 
cl., 2240 ; in temp. cl., 2383 n; w. force 
of although, 2244, 2380; and ¿re 
mpGrov (ráyiw ra), 2888 B; émel ody, 
2964 a. 
éreáv, 1768 a, 2399 a. 
érev5q, W. aor. for plup., 1943 ; in causal 
cl., 2240 ; in temp. cl., 2383 n ; éredy 
Táxiera, 2988 B. 
&re, accent of fut., 426 e. 
&revra, w. part., 2080, 2082; xámera, 
2653. 
reire, in temp. cl., 2383 Bw. 1. 
&mfjkoos, W. gen. or dat., 1421. 
érfjv, 1768 a, 2399 a. 
ént, 1675-1677, 1689, 350d; vbs. cpd. 
with, w. gen., 1884, w. dat., 
1550. 
émflovAeóo, fut. mid. as pass., 808. 
émbtpéo, w. gen., 1949. 
émuAavOdvopar, w. gen. or acc., 1 
w. part. or inf., 2106, 2134. | 
emi eimro, w. acc., 1597 ; w. part., 2098. 8! 
éripéAopat, 812; w. gen., 1356 ; w. obj. ; 
cl., 2210-2219. | 
¿muopkéo, W. acc., 1596. | 
ériorapar, 450, 812; w. part. or inf. d 
| 
] 
bas 


H 


1544- | 


358 ; 


2106, 2139; w. m 2727, 2730. 
imora, pass. constr. of, 1748. 
tmvrárTo, pass. constr. of, 1748. 
¿murá8eos, i in pers. constr., 1982 a. 
émvripáo rcl and rl rev, 1471. 
¿murpémo, pass. constr. of, 1748; w. 

part. or inf., 1992 c, 2144. 
érufmoite, -opar, 1734. 10. 
mopa, W. gen. or dat., 1417. 


i eveAmes, decl., 
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ros, ós Eros elreîy, 2012 a. 

érpidpnv, 424 c N. 2, 749 b. 

épdw, 488 a, 489 e, f. 

tpeBevvós, 105 p. 

tpeérro, 446 D, 820. 

épt-, 885. 6. 

‘Eppijs, decl., 227. 

-eppo, pres. in, 519 p. 

éppopévos, comp., 316 b. 

po, 220. 

ipóko, followed by uý, 2741. 

£póo, 488 b, 489 d, f, 500. 1 p. 

épxopar, ¿X0é, accent, 424 b ; sec. perf., 
460 e, 565, 705; relation to elu, 774, 
1880; as fut., 1881; as perf., 1886 ; 
w. dat., 1485; w. part., 2099. 

épws, decl., 257 p, 285. 11. 

és (els), see els. 

«s (nom. -os), suff., 840 a 8, 841. 1, 
865. 9; (nom. -4s, -és), suff., 858. 5, 
865. 9, 884 d ; eo stems, 263-265, 292." 

tc0to, 488 a, 500. 2; fut. Zona, 541; w. 
gen., 1355 a. 

-erbwv, -o7bwv, 456 a. 

-roa, adjs. in, 114 a. 

“eoo, dat. pl., 250 p 2. 

£c Te, 2383. 


| -eg repos, -eoratos, 316. 


érxaros, 320 a, 1172. 


‘| repos, crasis of, 69; w. and w’t art., 


387; and &AXos, 1271, 1271 a, 1272. 

ev, 5, pronunc., 25; eu : ou: u, 36, 477 b, 
565, 576, 586 c, 831 a; aug., 485; 
subst.-stems in, 275; for eo dial., 
59 p 2, 465 b, p ; loses v, 48, 270 b, 
278, 503. 

eð, comp., 345; aug. of vbs. begin. w., 
402; w. éxw intr., 1441, 1709 b; w. 
mparrw intr., 1709 b; w. moréw (Adyw) 
and acc., 1591 a, b, w. part., 2101 ; 
eb dxotw (rdoxw) as pass. of ef Adyw 
(moe), 1593, 1752. 

‘eð, eb, 181 p, 325 p 1, 2, 1195. 

ev (nom. O, suff., 839 a 5, 848 a 1, 
844. 1. 


. evade, 123 D. 


ei&aipov, decl., 293. 
291 a, 292. 
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evepyeréo, W. acc., 1991 a. 
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| &os, decl., 238 d, 266 1. 


eb8ós, «006, 136 a, 1700, 2081; dds | íovroo, 08 v, 329 p. 


. kal, 2169. 

edhaPdopar, 812 ; 

obj. cl., 2210 b, 2224 a; w. inf, 
2210 b; w. redund. uý, 2740. 

ebAoyéo, W. acc., 1591 b. 

eiploka, eùé, accent, 424 b; aug., 437; 
w. part. or inf., 2113, 2114, 2135. 

«bpóoma, 214 p 4. 

-ebs, substs. in, decl., 275-278. 

eBre, 2240 a; 2383 a, x. 3, 2463 a. 

ebxapts, decl., 291 a. 

` eBxopar, 813 d ; aug., 435, 487; w. dat. 
and acc., 1471. 

~-eva, vbs. in., 866.4; mean. of mid., 
1728 b. 

edetfis, W. gen. or dat., 1437, 1440. 

adtepar, w. fut. inf., 1869. 

. €bopáo, w. part., 2103. 

èp d, èp dre, introducing proviso, 2279. 

éxw, form £exo», 426 b, 460 e, 549, 
687, ingress., 1925 a; éoxduny as 
pass., 802 p, 1785 b ; &ouar as pass., 
808 ; two futs. of, meaning, 1911; w. 
adv. and gen., 1441; w. adv. in 
periph., 1488; intr., 1709 b; forms 
periph. w. aor. part., 599 b, 1963; 
w. subst. equiv. to pass. vb., 1763; 
w. inf., 2000 a; w. redund. uý, 2740; 
Exe, continually, 2062 a, with, 2068 a ; 
rl Éxov, 2064 b ; ovx €xw, constr. of, 
2546, 2668 d; dist. from mid., 1734. 
11; Éxouac W. gen., 1301. 

-ew, vbs. in, decl. of pres. part., 310; 
conjug. of pres. and imperf., 885, 
897; pres. system of, 499, 522; in- 
fiec. of, 635-657 ; in Hom., 650; in 
Hat., 651; in Doric, 654; in Aeolic, 
656 ; denom., 866. 2. 

«o, from qo, 34, 214 p 5 b and 8, 288 c, 
278, 641 n. 

-eo, gen., 163 a, 214 p 5. 

toa, éó0ca, Ewbev, 444 b p. 

-éov, gen., 99 D, 214 p 8, 287 p. 

fos, w. aor. for plup., 1943 ; in temporal 
cl., 2383, of purpose, 2418-2421 ; sum- 
mary of constrs , 2422-2420. 


w. acc., 1505 à; w. | F, see Digamma. 


Z, 21, 116; pronunc. of, 15 a, 26. 
fa-, 885. 8 ; cp. 1685. 

-fe, expressing motion toward, 342. 
Lebyvipr, 524 a, 753, 742, 746 n, 152 p. 
Zeús, decl., 285. 12; omitted, 934 a. 
{éw, 488 a, 489 f. 

tnàów, w. gen., 1405. 

Inprde, fut. mid. as pass., 809. 

-fo, vbs. in, 508-512. 

{ovvipe, 489 b, d, f ; stem, 731. 

fas, Lads, 289 p. 


H, sign, 2 a, 14; pronunce., 24; inter- 
changed w. e, 27, w. a, 27; for orig. 
a, 30, Intr. C, x. 4; in nouns, for 
Ait. à, after e, į p, 90 p 2; inter- 
changed w. w and e or a, 36, 738 a, b, 
831; length. from e, 87 p 2; in nom. 
of a-stems, in Ion., 214 p 2; as aug., 
433, 436. See a, E. 

n/e, tense-suff., 455. 9. 

4, (1) comp. (than), 2868, 072 ; after 
comp., 1069-1075, 1080; 4 xará after 
comp., 1079; 4) (Gere, ws) w. inf, 
1079, 2007 ; 2 mplv, 2457 ; mpórepov 
(rpbabev, mplv) Ñ, 2468-2460 ; adr dj, 
2111-2119 ; Ñ kat, 2862; rrAhy jj, 2006 2. 
(2) disjunc. (either, or): mórepov (Tó- 
Tepa). .,. Ñ, 2050 ; # alone, 2657, 2886, 
971; 3 (33) .. . $ ($e), 2661, 2675 e ; 
Ñ... ý, 2852 a, 2856 ; dre... d, D... 
eire, 2854 ; d... vé, vt... dj, 2082. 

A. or, 2661, 2676 e. 

3. interrog., 2650, 2866; dar $, 2786; 
asseverative, 2864; $ (5%, xal, mov), 
2865; ĝ pa, 2800; 4% yap, 2805 b, 
2865; $ mhv, 2865, 2021; $ ué», 2902. 

m diphth., 5; pronunc., 25. 

T, where, 946 p 9. 

3, rel. adv., which way, as, 346, 2498 ; 
to strengthen superl., 1086 ; introduc, 
clauses of comp., 2463; used instead 
of rel. pron., 2499. 

-n and -e, inflectional endings, 628. 
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"jyéogac 813; w. dat., 1371, 1557, 1538; | 


W. uý, 2723. 

486, 2867. 

fj8e, accent, 164 a. s 

48n, w. part., 2080; 40- . .. xal, 2876. 

HSopnar, 812; rarely w. gen., 1855; w. 
acc, of person, 1505 b; w. dat., 1595b ; 
w. part., 2100; dramatic aor., 1937. 

Siva, 489 h, 518 c. i 

bbs, decl., 297. 

hé, He, 2661. 

-fjkoos, compounds in, w. gen., 1421. 

Heo, w. adv. and gen., 1441 ; pres. for 
perf., 1886. 

fjX(kos, correl., 340; attracted, 2532. 

par, 720 a N., 724, 789. 

pap, decl., 258 c. 

Tpelov, hudwv, quas, 325 p 1, 2. 

-npevat, inf. ending, 657. 

pépa, implied, 1027 b. 

fipérepgos, decl, 930; force of ending, 
313b; w. and without article, 1182, 
1183, 1196 à ; equiv. to gen. of pers. 
pron., 1196; reflex. and non-reflex., 
1200, 1208 ; ?uérepos abràv, 1200.2 b, 
1203 b and x. 

"b say, 792. 

Tp, 885. 2. 

Tv, hpas, 326 f. 

Hpsovs, in fractions, 353 ; position, 1178. 

fos, 346 p 2, 2883 4 x. 3. 

Tipo v, Wp, nas, 925 f. 

Hpav (dur, cóOv) adrdv, 1234. 

ijv, the form, 2283. See étiv. 

-yv, inf. ending, 469 p, 632 p, 661 p, 
680 p, 699 D; aor. ending, 802, 803. 

Avika, 346, 2383 A. 

no, na, becoming ew, ed, 34. 

Arep, introduc. clauses of comp., 2463. 

-jjs, in nom. pl. of words in -evs, 277 b. 

-)s, proper names in, decl., 263-265, 
282 a N. ; compound nouns in, 888 c. 

-ns, -es, compound adjs. in, 888 b, 893 b. 

dre... dre w. subjv. in Hom., 2852 a. 

Frou, 2858. 

HTréopo, dep. 812; w. dat., gen., or 
tré and gen., 1402, 1493 à ; of endur- 
ing result, 1887; w. part., 2101. ` 
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frrov, jocov, comp., 319; mean., 319a 
andb; $rrov w. positive, 324. 

ny, diphth., 5, 5 p, 25; pronunc., 25. 

ire, in clauses of comp. (Epic), 2463 a. 

4xt (Epic), w. local clauses, 2498. 


9, pronunoc., 15 b, 16, 26 ; before dental 
Stop, 83; before z, 86; changed to + 
in redup., 125 a; for r, dial, 132 D; 
addition of, in pres. stem, 490; suf- 
fixes w., 863 c. 

Oavácov, W. xpivw, Tiudw, etc., 1974. 

Oámro, 125 g and N., 594. 

8appéo, w. acc., 1595 a; 
1595 b. 

Oavpáto, 800 ; w. ef, 2247 ; w. bri, 2948 ; 
w. érl, 2248; w. part. or inf., 2144, 
2587 b ; followed by depend. question, 
258' b. 

-8e, 184 p, 842 b ; in ete (at0c) , 186 ; -0ev, 
342. 

Ocdopar, mid. dep., 813 c. 

0éXeus, OéAere, before delib. subjv., 1806. 

Quis, decl., 285. 18, 250 o 2. 

Bev, for -Onoar, 585 a n, 673 a. 

Gcpamedw, 808; w. acc., 1501 a. 

0éo, 397, 503, 607, 806. 

On Avvo, 489 h. 

94v, enclit., 181 D. 

-8nv, aor. pass. ending, 489 a, 802, 804. 

0., 118, 114. 

-6, ending denoting place where, 342. 

-0., in imper., 125 b, 466. 1 a and p. 

Ocyyávo, 523 c, 806. 

0X áo, 488 a, 489 c. 

0MBo, 501, 570, 571, 595. 

8vjexo and 8v$eke, 526 b, 693, 696, 
104 6; reOveds, decl., 8309 a; reOvntw, 
659 a ; -@vzoxw, fut. mid, w. act. mean., 
806 ; expressing enduring result, 1887 
a; perf. w. pres. mean., 1946; fut. 
perf. w. fut. mean., 1958. 

pavo, tenses w. inserted c, 489 c. 

Opnvéo, W. acc., 1595 a. 

Opit, decl., 256. 

8pórro, 125 g and x. 

9puoko, fut. mid. w. act. mean., 806. 

Ovydrnp, decl., 262 and p. 


w. dat., 
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iw, sacrifice, 488 c, 500. 1 a and 1 p; 
act. )( mid., 1734. 12. 

jo, rush on, 500. 1 p. 

arevo, W. acc., 1591 b. 


, pronunce. 24; quantity, 4, 500; sub- 
script, 5, 25; semivowel, 20, 1090-117 ; 
cons. before, 109-117; interchanged 
w. z, 27, 87, 501; for e, dial, 38 p; 
t: e: ot, See ev; elided, 70-73 ; subst.- 
stems in, 268-274; class of vbs., 507 ff. 

4, ending denoting place where, 342. 

V -m-, suff. of opt, 393, 459, 460, 
460 p. 

i, remains unchanged in aug., 436. 

t, deictic suf., 838 g. 

va, suff., 840 b 1, 2, 848 b 1, 844. 3, 
858. 2, 859. 6. 

téopat, mid. dep., 813 c. 

-taw, vbs. in, 868. 

18é 2867. 

V8vos, W. gen. or dat., 1414. 

iSpdw, 398, 641. 

iBptw, 500. 1 a, 586 e p. 

tepdv, omitted after certain preps., 1302. 

Ao, vbs. in, fut., 539 e; denom., 866. 6. 

tyr, aug., 481, 450, 725 a, 777-782. 

ixvéopar, etC., w. acc., 1588. 

(ám koji, 488 a, 489 e. 

facos, decl., 289. 

tva, 2193, 2209; rel. ady., 2498; iva ri, 
2644 a; in exclam., 2685. 

-wvo, pres. in, 519 p. 

-iv %-, tense-suff., 523 h. 

-tvo (Aeol. -.vvw), vbs, in, 619. 

~vov, diminutives in, neut., 197 b. 

~os, -ià, gentiles in, 844. 3. 

~vos, indicating descent, 846 f. 

-tpw ( Aeol. -ippw), vbs. in, 519. 

as, gen. of nouns in, accent, 163 a. 

-wrko, vbs. in, 526-528. 

-wrTepos, -vrraTos, 317. 


Yernpa, iords, decl., 306; écrós, decl., 
309 a ; conjug., 416, 417 ; ep. 431, 696, 
138—140, 744—167 ; tr. and intr. tenses, 
819; ëeryka, perf. w. pres. mean., 


1946. 
-rov and -tyrov, etc., in opt., 461 b. 
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tx8%s, 254 a, 268, 272, 273. 

-to, -wa, vbs. in, 500, 500 p, 501, 522. 
-tev, -wrros, 918. 


K, bef. dental stop, 82; bef. m 85; bef. 
rough breathing, 124 and » ; for m, 
7, dial., 182 n, Intr. C, N. 4; suffixes 
w., 864, 

xabdrep, w. clauses of comp., 2468, 

KéOnpar, 450, 790. 

xaÜ(to, 450, 521; extension of cognate 
acc. with, 1569 ; w. part. or inf., 2144. 

xablornps, karacT)0üs exw, 762; w.part. 
or inf., 2144. 

kat, in crasis, 68; xal rafra, 947, 2083 ; 
strength. superl., 1091 ; after adjs. and 
advs. of likeness, 1501 a; paratactic, 
2169; conjunc., 2868-2880; adv., 
2881-2891; xal ei (édv), concess., 2369, 
2372-2374 ; àAXà xal, 2763, 2104 ; xal 
yáp, 2813-2815; Kai 5%, 2847; kai dH 
xal, 2890 ; 7 kal, 2865 ; kal. . . uévrou, 
2880, 2018 a; xal... rolwvy, 2880; 
wat... é, 2801; kai uév, 2902; pèr 
. . . Kal, 2013 ; kal why, 2921 ; kal phy 

. . ye, 2921; xal why rol, 2921; Té 
kal, T€ . . © Kal, etC., 2974-2978 ; kat 
7e, 2979 ; &dArws re kal, 2980. 

«a&wep, W. part., 2083, 2882, 2892; 
omission of àv after, 2117. 

kapós, copula omitted with, 944 b. 

Karo), 186, 2893. 

xaío (xác), 396, 489 f, 520, 543 a D. 

kakyyopéw, W. acc., 1591 b. 

xaKós, comp., 319. 

Kakoupyéw, W. aco., 1591 a. 

Kakoo, W. acc., 1591 a. 

KaKds, roréw, W. acce., 15912 ; Aéyo, W. 
acc., 1501 b; wáexe, as pass. of 
kax@s modo, 1593, 1752; dkodw, as 
pass, of kaxós Aéyw, 1593, 1752. 

Ko) éo, 488 b, 539 a, 580 p, 711 c, 1618, 
1946. 

«aAós, comp., 319 ; cards xåyabós, 1034 a. 

KaAds, rocéw, W, acc., 1591 a; Adyw, W. 
acc., 1501 b; dxodw, as pass. of xaras 
Aéyo, 1752 ; mow, W. part., 2101. 

kapve, 800 ; w. part., 2098, 
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Kapa, decl., 285. 14; w. gen., 1298. 

kaptepéw, W. part., 2098. 

Káprirros (kpárvo Tos), 128 p. 

kar, 75 D. 

kará, 854 a, 1515, 1675-1677, 1690; 4 
xard, 1079 ; cpds. of, w. gen., 1384; 
epds. of, w. gen. and acc., 1385; in 
cpds., denoting completion of action, 
1648, 1680. 

ka TO. yvyvóg ko, w. gen. and acc., 1385 ;: 
w. redundant uh, 2724. 

karaĝıkátw, W. gen. and acc., 1385. 

karakptvo, w. gen. and acc., 1385. 

koraAapávo, w. part., 2113, 2114. 

karopedéw, W. gen., 1357. 

karavéww, W. two accs., 1626. 

karavticpv, improper prep., 1700. 

karamA(QTTo, tr. and intr., 819; kara- 
TATTomaL, W. acc., 1595 a. 

xarapnp(topat, w. gen. and acc., 1385. 

káre pa, replacing pass. of cardyw, 1752. 

katnyopéo, w. gen. and acc., 1385. 

kerfjkoos, W. gen. or dat., 1421. 

kepar 713, 724, 701; cognate acc. w., 
1569 ; for perf. pass. of r(6y4, 1752. 

Kétvos, See éketvos. 

KeAeóo, 489 c; use of imperf, 1891; 
constr. wW., 1465, 1992 a, 1996 x. ; où 
kehevw, 2692 a; W. uh, 2720. 

xé(v), 184 n, 181 p, 1763. See av. 

Kepévvupu, 489 f, g, 729. 

képas, 258, 258 p ; implied, 1027 b. 

kýðw, 821 ; i0ouat W. gen., 1957. 

kvos, See éketvos. 

Kpt, quantity of v, 147 c, 254 b. 

kypitre, 513, 809. 

kt, 112. 

KiOdv (xiràv), 126 p. 

kevSvveto, aor., without d», in apod. of 
unfulfilled prot., 2319. 

xlvStvés icri, w. obj. clause, 2224 a. 

xix ávo, 688, 757 p 1, 806. 

KAdlo, 557 p 2, 700 D, 806. 
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kAqj@, tenses w. inserted c, 480 b, e. 

kivo, 491, 586 e p, 595. 

xAóo, W. gen., 1301, 1365; as pass. of 
Aéyw, 1752. ` 

Kv&o, 394, 489 c, 641 p. 

xo, suff., 858. 6, 864. 1. 

Koipade, mid. pass., 815. 

Kouvós, W. dat., 1414 ; w. gen., 1414. 

Ko) to. w. gen. and acc., 1970. 

kópn, 21. 1. 

Kópus, decl., 247 p, 250 p 2. 

Kkopóc co, 515. 

kóros, 340 p. 

kóre, 246 p 1. 

kórepos, 340 D. 

kotpos, 37 n 1. 2 

KpaTéo, W. gen., 1970; w. acc., 1871; 
pres. as perf., 1887 ; w. part., 2101. 


-«padrys, names in, acc. of, 264 b. 


kpéas, 264 p 3; pl., 1000. 

xpeirrov, kpetoa ov, 78, 319. 1 and a. 

xptvo, W. gen., 1375 ; fut. mid. as pass., 
809 ; kp. uh, 2724. 

kpümTO, W. two accs., 1628. 

Kptoa, w. gen., 1448, 1700. 

kráoy.at, perf., 442 N., 709, 711, as pres., 
1946; aor. as perf., 1941; plup. as 
imperf., 1952 a; fut. perf., 1958. 

Kvpéo, W. part., 2096. 

kvov, decl., 285; comp., 321. 

xoXoo, W. inf., 1993 ; neg. w., 2740. 


A, changing to p, 129; Ar, 77, 95, 110, 
9311 b, 81 D; suffixes w., 860. 

A&as, decl., 285. 16. 

Aayxdve, w. acc., 1850; w. gen., 1950, 
1876; replacing the pass. of kàņpów, 
1752. 

Aayós, 238 c, d, and p. 

Ad8pq, improper prep., 1443, 1700. 

Aapávo, 494 b, 693; w. subst. equiv. 
to pass. verb, 1753; Aafóv, with, 
2068 a. 


KMÁo (dale), 88, 396, 480 c, f, 520, | Xav0&vo, 693, 696; mid. w. gen., 1358, 


521, 800 ; w. acc., 1595 a; kAaler, to 
one's sorrow, 2002 a. 
KAelo, tenses w. inserted c, 489 b, e. 
-KAfis, proper names in, decl., 264 b, 265. 


W. acc., 1958, 1597; part. w., 1873, 
2096 ; Aabdy, secretly, 2062 a ; in part. 
w. finite vb., 2096 1; AavOdvw ór. for 
AavOdver Sri, 2584. 
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Ayo, eb A€yw, W. acc., 1591 b; rA€yerar, | párro, 514, 571, 605. 


constr. W., 1982 a, 2017 b ; command, 
w, inf., 1869, 1992 c, 1997, 2017 b; 


péxopar, 488 b, 489 f; fut., 539 b; cú 
Tw (pera Tivos), 1523 b x. 1. 


state, w. inf. or ór. or ós, 2017; péyas, decl, 311; comp., 319; uéya 


command, W. pH, 2720 ; say, neg. w., 
2722, 2723. 

Aeltrw, 819 ; Xelmona, W. part., 2101. 

Ayo, w. part., 2098. 

Ahlu, 502 a, 549 D. 

^, 110. 

-Adw, vbs. in, 517. 

Aoyifopar, w. ór., 2580. 

XAoiBopéo, W. acc., 1591 b; Aoibopotüua: 
w. dat., 1599. 

Aovróv and rod Xovro$, 1444. 

Aovw, contr., 398 a, 634. 

Ao, 102. 

ATpalvopar, 489 h, 813a; w. acc. and 
w. dat., 1591 a. 

Avméonac, a mid. pass., 815; w. èri and 
dat., 1518; w. part., 2100. 

AvcvreAet, w. dat., 1462, 1592. 

Ava, decl. of part., 305, 306, 309; con- 
jug., 882, 888 ; v, 374 N., 488 c, 500. 
la; sec. aor., 688; AeAóro, 711 p. 

AwBdopar, dep. w. pass. mean., 813; w. 
acc. and w. dat., 1591 a. 

Agov, Arros, 319. 


M, 19 ; stops bef., 85-87; final, changed 
to y, 133 c ; suffixes w., 861. 

pa, 1596 b, c, 2894, 2920, 

pakpós, comp., 319; uakpQ, 1091. 

pada, comp., 345. 

padtora, 323, 1068, 1090. 

püAXov, 823, 1066 a, 1068, 1084; uâ- 
Xov ij, 1065, 1072, 1080 a; (08) p. #, 
w. redundant où, 2753. 

-p&v, for -unv, 462 p. 

páv, ñ pav, 2865, 2920. 

pavOdve, pres. of past and pres. com- 
bined, 1885 a; ri paddy; 2004 a; 
with part. or inf., 2136. 

paprupéo, fut. mid. as pass., 809; w. 
$r. and ws, 2580 a; w. uh, 2726. 

paprus, decl., 285. 17. 

pac TUyóc, fut. mid. as pass., 808. 

par (nom. -ua), suff., 841. 2, 861. 2. 


ppovetv, 1518. 

péyvo rov, used with a superl., 1090. 

-p.e8ov, dual ending, 465 c. 

peO8so ko, 488 a, 489 e, f, 627 a. 

peiyvipr, 524 a; wwyfjecata:, 
&yukro, 736 p. 

peiov, 319 and b; peloy wt 4j, 1074. 

pédas, decl., 298. 

pée, 1358, 1360, 1467. 

pAAw, aug., 430; inf. w., 1950; môs 
où éw and mí od pédAdw, 1959 d; 
Zuehroy, use, 1960, 2318. 

pépBAcoka, 130 D. 

pépova, uéuaguev, 513, 705. 

pev (nom. -umy), suff., 861. 3. 

-pev, inf. end., 469 p, 677 p, 752 p, 
Intr. C, x. 2. 

pév, 2895-2916, 2920; 7 uév in Hom., 
2865. 

-pevat, inf. end., 469 p, 677 D, 752 p. 

-pevos, part. end., 470 c, 861. 4. 

pévrou, 2917-2919 ; o? uévrot dddd, 2767 ; 
GAG pévro, 2786; kal. . . uévroi, 
2880; où uévro. oddé, 2989. 

pepis, implied, 1027 b. 

-pes, for -uev, 462 n, Intr. C, x. 2. 

pec aírepos, pecalraros, 315 a. 

péc aros, pérc aros, in Hom., 320 p. 

peonpBpia, form, 130. 

-peoOa, for -ue0a, 1 pl. end., 465 d. 

pécos, position, 1172. 

pera, 1675-1677, 1691. 

peraSoket por, w. redund. uj, 2741. 

peragéAet por, 1357, 1467, 2100. 

perapéAopat, 812, 2100. 

pera£ó, 1700; w. part., 2081. 

péreo mi Tivi rivos, 1467. 

-pérpus, compounds in, 224 a. 

ped, 181 p, 325 D 1, 2. 

péxpe, not elided, 72 c; and uéxpis, 136 
D; w. gen., 1700; w. aor. for plup., 
1948 ; and uéxpt ob, w. temp. cl., 2888. 

p, 2688 ff., 2702. 

(1) In indep. clauses: dir. quest., 
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1809, 2651; with indic. in doubtful 
assertions, 1772, 1801; in unattain. 
wishes, 1780, 1781; w. subjv., 2706 ; 
hort., 1797, 1798; prohib., 1800, 
1802 ; to indicate fear (Hom.), 1802; 
delib., 1805; w. opt. in wishes, 
1814 ff. ; w. imper., 1835-1841, 2709. 

(2) In dep. clauses, 2708; purpose, 
2198 ff., 2705 2; obj. cl. w. vbs. of 
effort, 2209 ff., 2705 b;' w. vbs. of 
caution, 2220, and of fear, 2221 ff.; 
result w. inf., 2251 ff., 2759 a; pro- 
viso, 2279; condition, 2286, 2705 e; 
concession, 9371; temporal, 2392, 
2397, 2401, 2409; rel w. indef. an- 
tec., 2506, 2705 d, e, of purpose, 
2554, 2705 f, of cause, 2555 b, of re- 
sult, 2556, of condit., 2560 ; in oaths, 
2705 i; in indir. quest., 2676; in 
indir. disc. (finite moods), 2710. 

(3) With inf. not in indir. disc., 
1971, 1991, 2013, 2014, 2028, 2713 ff., 
2759; in indir. disc., 2722; with 
part., 2045, 2067, 2728 ff.; w. substs. 
and adjs., 2785; redundant, after 
negative vbs., w. inf., 2739-2749. 

(4) Apparent exchange w. où, 2737 ; 
accumul. of neg., 2760. 

(5) Phrases uh are (ömws), 2163; 
8 re (Ucov) uh, 2765, uh rl ye, 2763 e. 

(6) py où, w. indic. in doubtful 
assertions, 1772; w. subjv. in doubtful 
negations, 1801, 27612; in purpose 
cl., 2193 a; in obj. cl., 2220 b, 2221, 
2225, 2751 b; w. inf. after neg. vbs., 
2742, 2744-2749, 2750 d; w. part. 
after neg. vbs., 2750 ; W. drws, 1921 ; 
in questions, 2651 d, 2752. See mws, 
où ph. 

pydé, 2163 a, 2688; w. part., 2083 b. 
See ob8é. 

pnfdeis, 337, 349 b; wndéves, 1002 ; under, 
1609; w. comp., 1514; mean. )( où- 
dels, 2136. 

pyxért, form, 187 b, 2688 b. 

pry, 2020-2921; où why &XMá, 2767; où 
phy o08¢, 2768; adda uhr, 2786; $ 
phy, 2865, 2921. 
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phre, see obre. 

BArnp, decl., 262 and D, 

pyttera, 214 n 4. 

pyxavdopar, dep. w. pass. 
813 å. 

pt, suff., 861. 5. 

pu-verbs, 379, 412-422, 717-767 ; irregu- 
lar, 768-799. 

-~pu, vb. end., 463 a and D. 

pratve, 489 h. 

pikpós, comp., 319; 
1399. 


mean., 


paxpod, almost, 


'pipéopat, dep. w. pass. mean., 813. 


pyvyoKke, redup., 442 x. ; 489 e, 526 b, 
581; ueuróeec8a, 582; mid. pass., 
816; perf. with gen. and acc., 1358, 
w. pres. mean., 1946, w. part. or inf., 
2106, 2188, w. dre, 2395 a N. 

piv, 181 p, 325 p 1, 2, 825 n 3. 

pev (nom. -yis), sufi., 861. 6. 

mobów, and picPoGuar, 1734. 18. 

pve, 227. 

pvdopar, 641 p, 644. 

pynpoveóo, w. gen. and acc., 1857. 

pvo, pva, suff., 861. 7. 

po (nom. -uós), suff., 840 a 5, 858. 8, 

` 861.1. 

pot, elision in, in Epic, 72 n. 

potpa, decl., 216; implied, 1027 b. 

pov (nom. -uwv, -uov), suff., 868. 10, 
861. 8. 

pova, suff., 861. 9. 

póvov, o? pdvov . . . 
povoy ov, 2766. 

póvos, 337, 1173. 

pov, èpoð, etc., 187 e xw. 2, 925 a, 
1192. 

p3ptov, 10,000, piplor, countless, 352. 

pow, 488 b, 500. 1 a. 

pàv-2051; uv» od, 2651b; pv ob», 
pôv ph, 2051 c. 

-pov, cpd. adjs. in, 888 d. 

pov (nom. -4cov), suff., 861. 10. 


àAÀà Kal, 2764 ; 


N, 19; movable, 73, 184 and p, 135, 
899; cons. bef., 88-90; bef. cons., 
91-96; for X, dial, 132 p; suffixes 
w., 861. 
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v, class of pres. stems, 523-525. 

-va, -vy, tense-suff., 414 c, 528 g. 

-vau, inf. ending, 469 c, 469 p, 677, 752 
and p; elision in, in Epic, 72 p. 

vat, 1596 b, 2894, 2922. 

vate, tenses w. inserted c, 489 f. 

várro, 514 a, 515 b. 

vats, 275; implied, 1027 b. 

vaw, 894, 489 f. 

vô, before c, 100. 

vewéo, 488 D; vecxelw, 650 b. 

vépo, W. two accs., 1626. 

-ve%-, tense-suff., 523 d. 

véopat, used in fut. sense, 1881. 

véos, uncontracted, 290 e. 

véw, heap up, 489 f, g. 

véw, swim, 508, 540, 607, 806. 

veds, decl., 238 ; forms, 238 c. 

ví, in asseverations, 1596 b, 2894, 
2923. 

vy-, 885. 5. 

-vnpt, vbs. in, 720 c, 737. 

v0, before c, 100. 

vikáe, constr. w. pass., 1402, 1493 a; 
vikáw yvdpnv, etc., 1576; as perf., 
1887 ; w. part., 2101. 

viv, enclit., 181 p, 825 p 4; use, 825 e. 

` -v9€-, tense-suff., 523 a. 


voplte, w. dat., 1509; w. acc., 1613; | 


w. part. or inf., 2144 ; w. inf., 2580; 
w. $$, 2580; où voulfw, 2692 a; W. u, 
2728. 

-vós, -vfj, gentiles in, 844. 3. 

vóc dw, improper prep., 1700. 

-vovs, comp. of adjs. in, 316. 

vr, before c, 100 ; suff., 868 a 23. 

-vr, in 8 pl., in Dor., 462 p, 468 d. 

-vrov, imper, ending, 466. 3 p. 

-vro, imper. ending, 466. 3 p. 

-vrogav, imper. ending, 466. 3 x. 

-vu (-v»v), tense-suff., 523 f. 

vip, 414 B, 418; sec. aor. (£egmv), 415, 
186, 756 a; subjv., 457 a, 719; opt., 
460 c, 719; vb.stems in -a, -e, -o, 
728-781; tenses, 736; vb and xš, 
142, 748; -viw, 746 a; mid. subjv., 
749 a. 

vopod, in Hom., 214 D 3. 
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viv, vuvi, vóv, viv, vi, 134 p, 181 p, 
2924-2928, 
vài, vdiv, 825 D 1. 


E, 21. 


aivo, 489 h. 


éw, 397 b, 488 a, 489 d, f. 
£npatvo, 489 h. 

ftv, Intr. E, N. 2. See av. 
Evés, 1696. 

fo, 489 c, 500. 1 a and 1 p, 


O, 2a; pronunc, 24; interchanged 
w. w, 27, 86, 738 c; for a dial., 33 D; 
interchanged w. e and a, 36; length. 
to ov, 87; length. to w, 87 p 2; be- 
comes w in aug., 485; subst.-stems 
in, 228 ff.; added to vb.-stems, 486. 

ó, 4, Tó, 6, 9, ol, al, proclit., 179; as 
rel., 180 d x., 1105 ; decl., 382 and p; 
use in Hom., 338 p 1, 1100-1105 ; 
in lyrie poetry and tragedy, 1104, 
1105 ; as demons. in Att. prose, 1106- 
1117; as pers. pron. (xai és, etc.), 
1113; as article in Att., 1118-1126, 
see Article; 7d érl run, 1950 a. 

8, Š e, in Hom., 2240 a, 2578. 

8Se, 383, 840 ; pred. position, 1171, 1176, 
1177; wt art, 1178; use, 1238- 
1201 ; )( otros, 1241 ; 88e éxetvos, 1260. 

68t, 75 a, 333 g, 1240. 

686s, 231, 232 c ; implied, 1027 b. 

680ós, decl., 248 p. 

Siccopar, 489 d, f. 

She them, vow., 455, 455 n, 456, 457 D. - 

-ofo, vbs. in, 800. 6 b. 

$0ev, 346, 2408, 2499. 

661, poetic for ob, 346 » 2, 2498. 

óĝoúveka, 2240 a, 2578. 

ou, pronunc., 25; for o in verse, 28 D ; 
e:o: 90, see ¿; elided, 74; @ in 
aug., 435; final, usu. short in Att., 
109 and a, 229 a, 427; advs. in, 229 b, 
941 ; stems in, 279. 

-ov, loc. dat., 1534, 1535. 

ot, enclit., 181a ; when not enclit., 187 e 
N. 1; indir. reflex. in Att. prose, 325 d, 
1228 b; dir. or indir. reflex. in Hom. 
and Hdt., 1195. 
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ol, adv., 346, 2498, 2499, 2685. 

oia, oloy (olov 05), W. part., 2085; cp. 
2117. 

otSa, 794—799 ; mean., 795, 1946 ; mid. 
fut., 8060; imper. olcó' ë, 1842 a; w. 
part, or inf., 2106, 2189 ; w. el, 2854 b ; 
W. öre, 2395 A N., 2588; ol 871, Wt 
vb., 2585 ; w. uh and, inf., 2727 ; w. uh 
and part., 2730 ; olóá oe ds ef, 2668. 

Oü5(mous, decl., 285. 18. 

-ouv, in dual, 230 p 2, 250 p 1. 

olkaSe (ofxdvde), 342, 1589. 

olketos, w. gen. or dat., 1414, 

olkéo, fut. mid. w. pass. mean., 808. 

oikia, omitted after certain preps., 
1802. 

otko8ev, otko0., 342. 

otkor, 169, 229 b, 341,-342, 1535. 

olkrípo, 510; w. gen., 1405; w. el, 
224' b, cp. 2248. 

otpow W. elision, 74 ; ow’ ws, 2682 d. 

-010, -00, -ov, -w, in gen., 230 p 1. 

olopat and ofuar, 898 b, 628, 634, 802 D, 
812; between prep. and noun, 1063a ; 
w. inf., 2580 ; w. ws (6rc), 2580 ; oix 
olouat, 2692 a; W. u$, 2728, 2726 ; óto- 
pat, 600. 2 p. 

olos, olds re or olósre, 186 a; 840, 1985; 
w. superl., 1087 ; w. inf., 2003, 2497, 
2516 ; antec., 2503 ; attract. to antec., 
2532 ; in exclam., 2682, 2685. 

ow, in acc., 230 p 4; part. ending in 
Aeol., 305 p, 310 p, 633 p. 

ols, decl., 274; in Hom., 274 p. 

-owra, Áeol. part. ending, 305 p, 633 p. 

-owrt(v), dat., 230 p 8, 234 ; loc., 341. 

otxopat, as perf., 1886; w. part., 2099. 

ato, 489 e. 

Okvéo, W. obj. clause, 2224 a. 

(6)kotos, (ó)kócos, (ó)kórepos, 340 n. 

aAlyos, comp., 319 ; w. and without arti- 
cle, 1189 ; Alyo: rarely w. ¿mó and é£, 
1317 a; óħlyov, almost, 1899; drlyor 
and éAlym, w. comp., 1514, 1586. 

SddABpA, 90, 488 a, 539 b, 733; tr. and 
intr. tenses, 819; Avua, expressing 
enduring result, 1887 a. 

Sdos, in attrib. and pred. position, 1175. 
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Spvdpr, 488 a, 489 g, 525 b, 733, 746 p, 
751 p. ; fut. mid. w. act. mean., 806 ; 
w. acc., 1596 and a; w. inf., 1868 f; 
W. pH, 2726. 

ópóðev, -óce, 342. 

‘Spodoyéw, fut. mid. w. pass, mean., 808; 
w. dat., 1528 b; pers. constr. more 
common w. pass., 1982 a; w. part. or 
inf., 2106, 2144; w. uý, 2726. 

ópo9, 342, 1701. 

Spas, w. part., 2082 ; àAX' öuws, 2780. 

vesito, 808; case w., 1471. 

Ovewos, decl., 285. 19. . 

óvivqua, 726, 424 c N. 2, 750 b; órvíumr, 
79566; w. acc., 1591 a. 

évona, gen. W., 1822 a ; subst. in appos. 
to, 1478 ; by name, 1601 b, 1184 ; vó- 
wart, 1516; óvoua kaXéo rivd, 1620. 

övopar, 489 e, 725. 

-ovs, in acc., 230 p 4. 

-oo, in gen: sing., 230 p 1. 

00 tO ow, wo; oot tO ow ; oov tO ow, 652. 

én, 346, 1086 a, 2463, 2498, 

érryvika, 346, 2383 4. 

OmurGev, improper prep., 1700. 

ómó8ev, óróBu, Om, 2498. 

óTrotos, óTrócos, 340, 1087. 

ómrórav, 1768 a, 2399 a. 

ónórte, 346, 2240, ws ómóre, 2481, 2486 ; 
introduc. temp. clauses, 2883 4. 

Gov, 346, 2240 a, 2498, 

érmotos, 340 p. 

óTmTóTe, 346 p 1, 2383 oN. 

Samos, 346 p 1, 2929. 

mes, 846; w. superi., 1086; w. fut. 
indic. in exhortations and prohib., 
1920, 2218, with desire to avert some- 
thing, 1921, in purpose cl, 2208, in 
obj. cl., 2211-2213, 2218 ; w. subjv. or 
opt., 2196 ff., 2214-9217 ; w.subjv. w. 
idea of command, 1803; in purpose 
cl., 2193 ff. ; in obj. cl., 2209 ff., 2220, 
2228, 2230, 2231; &£ceriv ömws, 2515, 
2551-2552 ; dws and brws ráxiwTa, 
in temp. cl., 2883; in comp. cl., 2463 ; 
introduc. depend. statement, 2578 ; 

-in indir. quest., 2668 c; ovx (uh) 
Ores, 2763 ; originally rel. adv., 2929, 
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ópáw, 431, 434, 405 a p, 529, 628 ; fut., 
806 ; w. part., 2103, 2110-2112 ; w. ór« 
(às), 2110-2112 ; w. obj. ci., 2210 b, 
2224 à; w. uý and inf., 2210 b. 

dpyltopar, 815 ; w. gen., 1405 ; w. dat., 
1461; w. part., 2100. 

óppáw, -itopar, a mid. pass., 815, 815 a. 

ópvis, decl., 285. 20. 

ópvop,, 530, 574 n, 733, 736 p, 746 D, 
751 p; tr. and intr. tenses, 820, 821. 

pos, w. proper name, 1139, 1142 c. 

ds, rel. pron., decl, 3838; demons. in 
Hom., 338 b; w. -rep, 238 0; W. -re, 
338 d ; and correl., 340 ; introduc. rel. 
clause, 2493 ; instead of dares (or olos), 
2498 b; 6, as to what, 2494; ös ye, 
2495, 9555, 2826 ; antec., 2503; and 
doris, w. def, and indef, antec., 2508. 
See elg 

és, 4, óv, possess. pron., decl, 330; 
in Hom., 330 p 2, 1201.1 c, 1201. 2 b, 
1230 a; és abro, 1201. 2 c, 1208 b. 

-os, for -ovs, in aco. pl., 102 p 2, 230 D 4. 

-os, -1, -ov, compound words in, 888 a. 

-os, compounds in, accent, 804. 

ócákis, introduc. temp. clauses, 2383 a. 

-oc 0ov, in the imper., 456 a. 

$cos, 340; dew, door, Ww. comp., 1084; 
strength. superl, 1086, 1087, 1091; 
dcos, w. inf. , 2003, 2497 ; do, door, in 
comp. cl., 2468-2473 ; öra érn, 2491 b; 
attracted to case of antec., 2532; 
preceded by adj, 2535; introduc. 
exclam. sent., 2082, 2085 ; dcov (öra) 
wu, 2165 ; door ov, 2160. 

bomep, 1501 a, 2495, 2503 a. 

dooce, decl., 285. 21. 

Sots, oUTwos, etc., accent, 186; decl., 
389 ; and correl., 340 ; in indir. ques- 
tions, 1263; introduc. rel. clauses, 
2496; and ös, use, w. def. and indef. 
antec., 2508; feri» bors (oD), 2496, | 
2518, 2552, 2557; doris 54 attracted 
to case of antec., 2532 ; oddels dares 
ov, 2534, 2557 ; aris ye, 2826. 

dorppatvopar, w. gen., 1361. 

érav, 1768 a, 2399 a. 

ére, and correl., 846 ; w. aor. for plup., i 


1943; 8, 8 re, because, in Hom., 
2240 a; giving reason for preced- 
ing question, 2244 ; introduc. temp. 
clauses, 2383 a; ws bre, 2481-2486 ; 
that, in Hom., 2578 a; W. uéuvqguoi, 
etc., 2588. 


ör, not elided, 72 b; strength. superl., 


1086 ; w. aor. for plup., 1943 ; w. vbs. 
of saying, 2017, 2592 a; w. vbs. of 
thinking (very rare), 2018; w. vbs. 
of perception, 2110, 2145, 2592 c; 
w. other vbs., 2123 ; causal, w. vbs, 
of fearing, 2290 ; w. causal clauses, 
2240; introduc. dependent state- 
ments, 2577-2588 ; use compared w. 
that of os, 2579; introduc. dir. quo- 
tation, 2590 a; indic. and opt. after, 
in indir. disc., 2614, 2615; ór. Tí, 
2044 a; wh (odx) bre, 2163; 6 re ui, 
9765 ; «X» Sri, 2966 a. 


örrı (Homeric), 2578. 
ov, genuine and spurious, 6, 25, 54; 


pronunc., 25; for o in verse, 28 p; 
ev : ov : v, see ev; by compens. length. 
for o, 87; stems in, 275; never aug- 
mented, 437. 


od (o?x, oàx, 133 a, 197, odkl, ox, 127 D, 


137 a, 2688 b; proclit., 179, oU, 180 a, 
904 b), 2688 ff. ; in statements, 2708 ; 
w. jussive fut. as question, 1917, 1918 ; 
w. anticip. subjv., 1810; in rel. cl., 
2506; causal cl, 2240, 2247, 2555; 
result cl., 2251, 2260, 2269, 2556, 
2557 ; condit., 2696-2701; interrog., 
2651 and f., 2676; adherescent, 
2691 ff.; w. inf. not in indir. disc., 
2714, 2721; in indir. disc., 2711 a, 
2722, 9759 c; w. part., 2045, 2729, 
2732-2734; w. substs. and adjs., 
2735; apparent exchange w. wh 
2188 ; redund., 2753; oó pd, 1596 b, 
2894 ; oix örws (óri), 2763; od uóvov 
... GAG Kal, 2764; pórov (cov) où, 
9766 ; od why (yap, uévrot) GAA, 2767, 
2786, 2921; ob why obdé, 2768, 2021; 
où yap, 2805 b; oó pévrot, 2918 a; o? 
pévroe ob5é, 2989 ; où . . . oùðé, 2939; 
obõè . . . ob, 2040 ; où . . . obre, 2944, 
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2948 ; ore . . . où, 2948; TARY où, 2753, 
où ph w. fut. indic. or subjv. in pro- 
hib., 1800 c x., 1919, 2756 ; w. subjv. 
or fut. indic. in strong denial, 1804, 
1919, 2754, 2755 ; where each neg. has 
its own vb., 2757. See also otk tori 
és, etc., under elt, and pj ov. 

ov, etc., pron., 181 a; when not enclit., 
187 e x. 1; decl., 325; indir. reflex, 
825 d, 1228, 1229 ; in dial., 825 D; of, 
ë, pers. pron., 1194, 1196. I 

-ov, gen. sing., 229, 2830 p; of place 
where, 342. 

odSas, decl. in Hom., 264 > 3. 

obSé, w. part., 2088 b, 2931; o$8' (um8 ) 
el (éav), in neg. concessive cl., 2381; 
ovdé yap obdé, 2761 a, 2814 a, 2938; 
od ui» obdé, 2768; AAN obdé, GAN 
oùðè uà» 54, 2786; od6e yap, 2814, 
2815 ; ode wv, od phy oùðé, 2921; as 
adv., 2981; as conjunc., 2932-2936 ; 
odde . . . ové, 2937; od . . . 088, 
2939 ; od pévroe oddé, 2939; odde . . . 
où, 2940; ode . . . otre, 2941; otre 

. ob5é, 2949; ore . . . 0006 . . . 

otre, 2950; ré . . . oúóé, 2982. 

oi8«(s, 897; decl, 349 b; # ris $ ov-i 
dels, 1270; obdey kauvóv, 1812 ; oddér | 
w. comp,, 1514, 1586; o$8els boris | 
ov, 2584; and umëels, meaning, 2736; | 
neut., of persons, 2780 ; oddéy àAN ij, 
2118; oùðèv dAdo dj, GAO ovdev dj 
2778 a. 

ovSérepos, 337. 

otk, See ov. 

oùki (odx!), 127 p, 187 a. See oi. 

odkovv and oóko%v, 186 a, 2951-2953 ; 
oóko0p expecting answer yes, 2651, 
2951 ; ovxody inferential, 2952 ; otkovv, 
2953. 

o$v, added to pron. or adv., 339 e, 346 c, 
2963; ¿ANN o)» (ye), 2786; yap o», 
2820; per ob», 2899, 2901; o)x ofp, 
2954 ; confirmatory, 2955-2963 ; àÀAN 
ody, GAN oby . . . ye, 2957; yàp obr 


(and kal yàp ov), 2958; & ov, 2833, 
2989; el 0 ov, 2050 ; 83 obv, 2960; 
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2961 ; after interrog. prons. and advs., 
2962; inferential, 2064; ¿mel ob» in 
Hom., 2964 a. 

otvexa, 1700, 2240 a, 2578. 

ois, accent, 252 a; decl., 285. 22. 

-ovs, from -ovs, 230 p 4; parts. in, decl. 
of, 307. 

otre, accent, 186; oíre . . . 
2942; ode... 
wire, 29423, ; obre . .. 


otre, 970, 
otre, 2041; obre . . . 
re, 2045, 2946 ; 


otre . . . 0é, 2041; obire . . . où, 2048 ; 
ob . . . obre, 2048; otre . . . oùðé, 
2949 ; obre . . . oùðè . . . ore, 2950; 


ole otv, 2961. 

otis, accent, 164 a. 

otros, decl, 3888 and p; and correl., 
340; xal raĵra, 947, 2083; Toro, 
avrd roro, introduc. follow. subst., 
990; w. art., 1171, 1176, 1177; wt 
art., 1178; rovrov, rodrwy, in attrib. 
position, 1201. 1 b, 1202. 1 b; use, 
1238 ff. ; for repeated rel., 2517 ; in 
address, 1288 a. I 

obroct, 333 g, 1240. 

cttw, ottws, 136, 324, 346, 1245, 1248 ; 
w. part., 2080, 2084. 

odx!, see ov. 

dpeitdw, 519a; stems, 521; Sedov in 
wishes, 1781, 1818; uh w. wero», 
2704 a. 

dpé\jro for dgeihw in Hom., 519 a. 

bis, 254 a, 255. 2 c. 

dprtckdve, 1378, 1576. 

Spa, 2108 a, 2383, 2418 a. 

-oxos, cpds., 878; accent of, 894 x. 

-ow, vbs. in, decl. of pres. part., 310; 
conjug. of pres. and imperf., 385; 
pres. stein of, 522 ; inflec. of, 685-657 ; 
in Hom., 652 a; in Hdt., 652 b; in 
Doric, 655 ; in Aeolic, 656. 

-ow, vbs. in, denominative, 866. 3. 

ow for ao, aw, aov, 643 ; for oo, oov, 652 ; 
ow for ao, 648 ; for oo, 652. 


TI, bef. dental stop, 82; bef. m, 85; 
bef. rough breathing, 124 and p; for 
7, dial, 182 p ; suffixes w., 862. 


obv ra, 2960; etre ob», ore ob», | matSaywyéw, fut. mid. as pass., 808. 
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mavdedw, wadedw Tu ri Or Tivd els, 
pos, 1579, 1630. 

madat, loc., 941, 1585. 

madatds, comp., 315. 

TáAw, in compounds, before c, 101 b. 

mavênpei, loc., 229 b, 841, 1535. 

Ta vraxó6ev, mavrayxot, mravraxóce, 342. 

TávToÓev, wavroce, 342. 

adap, 75 D. 

wdpa, for rdpeore, mápew., rápeuuu, 175 b. 

Tapá, use, 1073, 1496, 1675, 1676, 1678, 
1692, 1756 ; dat. w. vbs. compounded 
w., 1644-1550; acc. w. vbs. com- 
pounded w., 1546. 

wapackevdfopat, W. part. or inf., 2144. 

mapé, 1649 a. 

Trápos, 1700; w. inf. in Hom., 2461. 

mappnoidfopar, 454 a, 813 d. 

Tüs (das, cúurās), in cpds., 101 b, 
874; decl., 299; pron. adj., 337; w. 
2d pers. of imper., 1016 ; mávra, rà 
mávra w. superl., 1091 ; position, 1163, 
1171, 1174. 

Tácx o, 463 b (1) p, 526 d, 529, 557 n2; 
518, 698, 696, 705, 806; rdoxw eð as 
pass. of mow eð, 1593, 1752; rf ma- 
Ody, 2064 M 

-rérop, compound adjs. in, 888 d. 

wavw, 489 b; act. )( mid., 1734. 14; 
w. part. or inf., 2098, 2140; ma/ouat 
w. part., 2098 ; w. redundant uh, 2741. 

weá, 1691. 

Té(Óo, 489 p, 573, 502 a, 549 D, 705, 
815, 819; melðopaı W. gen., 1300; 
act. )( mid., 1734. 15; perf. w. pres. 
meaning, 1046 ; urge, w. inf., 1992 x. ; 
convince, generally W. ws, rarely w. 
acc. and inf., 1992 x. ; mémewgou, W. 
wf, 2726, 

mewde, 394, 641 p, 657. 

Tepáopau à pass. deponent, 812 c; w. 
part. or inf., 1992 a, 2102, 2144. 

wékas, improper prep., 1700. 

mopar, 549 D, 750 c p. 

wipro, 569 p, 571; use of imperf, 
1891. 

TeVOÉo, lament, W. acc., 1595 a. 

mép, prep., 72 D. 


wép, enclit., 181 d, 186, 838 c; w. part., 
2088 a; Att. use, 2965, 

wépa, wépav, improper preps., 1700. 

Tréplo, sec. aor., 549 D, 688. 

mepi, when elided, 72 c; after its case, 
176 a, 1665; in compos., 449 b; rept 
moddod Tiudopat, ete., 1373 ; use, 1675— 
1677, 1693 ; gen. w. vbs. compounded 
w., 1408 ; dat. w. vbs. compounded w., 
1544-1550 ; acc. w. vbs, compounded 
w., 1646. 

aeptylyvopar, W. part., 2101. 

Teéptopáo, w. part. or inf., 2108, 2141; 
&v omitted w., 2119. 

merdvvtpr, 36 N. 2, 480 e, f, g, 729. 

méropat, Sec. aor. 687, 756 c p. 

mý, 181 b, 846; mi, 340. 

ahyvipe, 524 a, 595, 733, 736 p, 750 D; 
tr. and intr. tenses, 819. 

wixvs, gender, 255. 2 c; decl., 268, 270 
cn. 1; accent, 271. 

mpm pa, 489 c, 720, 727, 741. 

alpmpnpt, 489 e, f, 720, 727. 

mivo, 529, 488 b; eriov, 529; wit, 466. 
1a, b, 687 ; fut. miopa, 500. 2 D, 641, 
806, 1881; tr. and intr. tenses, 819; 
w. gen. and w. acc., 1355 a. 

moreto, followed by wh, 2726. 

wirvypt, 36 x. 2, 737. 

-thactos, 354 c, 1482. 

TÀetm Tov, used with superl., 1090. 

mio, 503 p, 650 b. 

whéov (Tu), TO wAéov, for u&XAov, 1008 ; 
whéov (TÀetv) W. case, 1074. 

mÀéo, 397, 489 d, f, 503, 607, 806. 

Tfjv, improper prep., 1700, 2966 ; adv., 
1700, 2966 ; w. redund. où, 2753; con- 
junc., 2966 ; mÀ9y ov, mAHY Ñ, wAHY Ori, 
TMy el, 2966 a; w. inf., 2966 b. 

TÀpns, w. gen. or dat., 1422. 

wAnolov, 1437, 1440, 1700. 

aAMirro, 514, 598 a, 595, 819, 1740. 

-thots, 290 a, 354 b, 1432. 

mXvo, 491. 

arvelw, 503 p, 650 b. 

mvéo, 897, 489 £, 503, 607, 806. 

IIvó£, decl., 285. 23. 

móðev, 846 ; «ró6ev yap, 2805 b. 
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aro0év, enclit., 181 b, 346. 

To8éo, 488 b, 806; w. acc., 1349. 

móð, 346 p 2 ; roði, enclit., 181 b. 

mot, enclit., 181 b, 346 ; mot, 346. 

movéo, 885, 390; perf. subjv., 603, and 
opt., 696 ; periph. w., 1722; w. part. 
and inf., 2115; m. eð (xaAGs) W. acc., 
1591 a, w. part., 2101; odv eb r., 
1658; mávra r. w. part., 2102. 

morós, 940 ; motos, 340, 1186, 2648. 

qokepéo, fut. mid. w. pass. mean., 808 ; 
rúv Tim (perá Tiwos), 1523 b x. 1. 

moħioprkéw, fut. mid. as pass., 809. 

móňs, 268, 270 c, 271; added to proper 
name, 1139, 1142 c. 

wohiredopar, dep. w. pass. mean., 818 d. 

modus, decl, 311; comp., 319 and c; 
TOÀAQ, woh’, wapa moXú W. superl., 
1091; w. and w’t art., 1189 ; oA or 
ToAAS W. Comp., 1514, 1586 ; mordo? 
kal &XXou, 2819 a. 

qovéo, 488 b; perf. subjv., 693. 

aropeboj.at, 815, 1881. 

-mop0os, compounds of, accent, 894 x. 

aréppw, Comp., 345 a; prep., 1700. 

Tróc'os, morós, 340. 

mór (for rori), 75 p. 

mortapós, W. à proper name, 1139, 1142 c. 

moré, 174 a, 181 b, 946 c ; móre, 181 b, 346. 

mrórepov (mórepa) . . . i], 2056-2060, 2675. 

Trórepos, 7roTepós, 340. 

worl, 1695, 

ov, wot, 181 b, 346; oU mov; oU rt 
mov; ob ý mov; 20511; yàp 54 mov, 
2820 ; ydp mou, 2820; 7 vov, 2865. 

mods, 255, 2 b, 811 d. 

ampayparedopat, 812 a, 813 d. 

apaos, decl., 311 c. 

mTpürro, 514, 571, 809, 819; w. advs., 
1709 b. 

ampéret, quasi-impers., 1985. 

aperBevris, decl., 285. 24. 

aplv, improper prep., 1700; w. aor. for 
plup., 1948; temp. conjunc., 2383 e; 
implying purpose, 24183; w. indic., 
2430-2442; w. subjv., 2430-2441, 
24438-2447 ; w. Opt., 2430-2441, 2448— 
2452 ; w. inf., 2430-2441, 2453-2157 ; 
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3) mpl», 2451 ; mpiv 4j, 2460 ; after neg., 
w. redundant ov, 2753. 

apto, 489 c, 500. 2. 

apo, o not elided, 72 c ; cpds. of, 449 b, 
884 b; use, 1073, 1675, 1677, 1694; 
gen. w. verbs compounded w., 1384, 
1403. 

Tpo8viréogac, a pass. dep., 812. 

apotypt, accent of forms, 420 f, 740 c ; 
mpotepar W. part., 2108. 

Tpoopáo, W. gen., 1357. 

arpds, use, 1078, 1675-1678, 1695, 1755 ; 
dat. w. vbs. compounded w., 1544- 
1550. 

Tpoc$okáo, followed by uh, 2726. 

m poc Sora écv(, w. obj. clause, 2224 a. 

Tpocfke, W. dat. of pers. and gen. of 
thing, 1467 ; quasi-impers., 1985. 

mpórðev, 2440 ; mpóc6ev ij, 2459. 

Tposkvvéw, w. acc., 1591 b. 

TgocTvyxé&vo, W. dat., 1528 a. 

mpórw, improper prep., 1700. 

mpótepov, 1042 N.; mpórepov ij, 2383 c, 
2458 ; mpórepov . . . mpiv, 2440. 

—rpórepos, 320, 349 c, 1042 b. 

mpori, 1695, 

mpopacltopar, a mid. dep., 813 c. 

amp&ros, 320, 349 c, 1042 b. 

at for 7, 131. 

mraiw, tenses w. inserted c, 489 f. 

TTÍoco, 571, 688; w. acc., 1595 a. 

mrTóňcpos, ^rTóAws, 131. 

qTTÓcco, form of pres., 514 a. 

To, 488 a, 500. 1 a and 1 p. 

-mTo, verbs in, 505, 500. 

muv0avopar, fear, learn of, W. gen., 
1361 ; become aware of, learn, w. aco. 
and part., 1363, 2112 b, 2144 ; hear 
from, w. gen., 1864, 1411; hear about, 
w. gen., 1365 ; of past and pres. com- 
bined, 1885 a; w. ór. or ws, 2110- 
2112, 2145; w. inf., 2144; w. gen. 
and part., 2111, 2112 a, 2144. 

Tp, decl., 254 b, "985. 25 ; cp. 256. 1 d. 

LM enclit. , 181 b. 

is. enelit., 181 b, 346. 

ws, 346; rds o) uéAAw ; 1959 d; màs 
áp; 2805 b, 2806 a. 
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P, initial, 13, 18 ; pp, see pp; for c, dial., | cxémropat, dep. w. pass. mean., 813 d. 


132 p; subst.-stems in, 259-262 ; ini- 
tial, doubled after aug., 420 a, after 
redup., 442 b ; suffixes w., 860. 

Bá, 72 D, 181 p, 2787; $ pa, 2800. 

gss, comp., 319. 

paslws bépeuv, W. part., 2100. 

péto, 511. 

péw, 105 a, 503, 594, 607, 806. 

fyvuga, 524 a, 594, 733, 742, 819. 

Biyóo, 398, 041. — —. 

pp, 13, 80; and pc, 79, Intr. E, x. 2. 

po, 79, 102. 

popar, 500. 1 a and 1 D; w. redundant 
ph, 2741. 

povvipr, 489 e, 731. 


X, two forms (s, s), 1a; pronunc., 26 ; 


cons. bef., 97-102; bef. cons., 103- | 


108 ; disappears, 118-121, 123 ; for 7, 


6, dial., 132 p ; movable, 136, 136 p; | 


subst.-stems in, 203 ff.; suffixes w., 
865; inserted in perf. and first aor. 
pass. system, 489; between root (or 
stem) and suff., 836; cpds. of words 
begin. w., 878. 

-oat, 2d pers. ending, 465 a. 

oPévvips, 415, 480 c, 523 í x. 1, 
780, 736, 756 a, 759, 810 ; «BRO, 

-7$w, Àeol. for -(w, 508 p. 

-oe, denoting place whither, 342. 

ceavro$, 329, 1199. 2 a, 1200. 2 d, 1218- 
1287. 

céücv, veto, aéo, aeo, wed, acu, 325 D. 

relw, 420 a n, 480 c. ` 

-cevo, vbs. in, 868. 

vedo, 425 b (2) n, 442 b n, 477 b N., 
543 a n, 688. 

onpaive, tenses w. inserted c, 489 h. 

-s Ü, inf. ending, 469 d; cp. 72 p. 

-o0«e, -a8o, -o0ov, -o0ov, -o0a«, 468. 


588, 
759. 


5 
5 


-o8ov, for -cOny in dual, in Hom., 465 c. | 


-78a, -a Gov, 466. 3 D. 

-mÜocav, 466. 3. 

-o1, in dat. pl, 250; denoting place 
where, 542; 2d pers. end., 463 b. 

gros, ó, rà vita, 281. 


CKkéAX o, 687. 


-ox%, iterative imperfs. and aors. in, 
495. 

coréo (-éouac), W. obj. clause, 2210 b, 
2224 a; W. uj and inf., 2210 b. 

-okw, vbs. in, 526—528. , 

-oo, 2 pers. ending, 465 b, 466. 2 a. 

-copot, -\ropat, -Ofcopac, 1738. 

cós, decl., 330; w. and w’t art., 1182, 
1183, 1196 a; use, 1196-1199, 1203. 

cáo, 488 a, 489 c. 

oo, and tr, 78, 112, 114, Intr. E, N. 2; 
cc in Hom., 81 p 3, in fut., 534 b D, 
in aor., 544 p, 545 D. 

-co, in dat. pl., 250 p 2. 

-cow, vbs. in, 513-516. 

ordSvov, pl., 281; vikáo orddiov, 1576. 

c épyo, perf., 570; w. part., 2100. 

| e Tépopas, of enduring result, 1887. 

| oropvupt, 489 e, f. 

| orparés, implied, 1027 a. 

| erpébo, 125 g N., 586 b and p, 595, 816. 

có, coi, elision in, in Epic, 72 D; en- 
clit., 181 a and p; decl, 825; of 
imaginary pers., 1193. 

cvyyevis; W. dat., 1417. 

cvyyeyvóeko, W. part. and dat., 2108. 

cvyx opéo, followed by uh, 2726. 

| uA Ayo, with eis, 1660 b. 

-otAos, compounds of, accent, 804 x. 

cup Ba(veJ, 1982 a, 1985. 

cup ovAeio, W. uh, 2120. 

cóprüs, see was. 

ouphépa, W. dat., 1462, 1592. 

cv, in epds., bef. c, 101 a; use, 1511, 
1675, 1077, 1679, 1696; dat. w. vbs. 
compounded w., 1544-1550 ; in epds., 
denoting completion of action, 1048, 
1680 ; ody eb modo, 1653. 

i ruvina, w. gen., 1361; w. acc., 1961 ; 
dramat. aor., 1937. 

cóvot6a, W. part. and dat., 2108. 

odds, indir, reflex, in Att. prose, 1228 b ; 
cds for, 925 f. 

ode, 325 e and p 1, 325 p 4. 

: & dea, o-béas, reas, 325 p 1, 2. 

i e éeis, as indir. reflex., 1228 b and x. 1. 

| rbelov, 325 p 1, 4. 
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c oérepos, 330, 1202. 2 d, 1208 b x. 

s-bérepos avrav, 1202. 2 b, 1208 b and x. 

odéov, 325 p 1, 2; 1202. 1 c, 1203 a. 

cu, for aùroîs, -a?s, in Hdt., 825 2. 

co, 134 p ; rarely sing., 325 e, 

odlor(v), enclit., 825 p 1; as indir, re- 
flex. in Att. prose, 325 d, 1228 b, 1229; 
in Hdt., 326 p 2, 1195. 

após, in Hom., 330 » 1. 

c oót, rpdiv, 325 p 1. 

o-botrepos, in Hom., 330 D 1. 

ov, as indir. reflex. in Att. prose, 
1228 b; as dir. reflex., 1202. 2 e, 
1208 b; e$» avràv, reflex., 1202. 
2 c, 1208 b. 

cx «66v, improper prep., 1700. 

o x({o, fut., 539 e. 

oto, 489 b, f, 508 a, 818; c. uh, 2741. 

ods, decl., 289 c, 289 p. 


T, bef. dental stop, 83; bef. m, 86; 
change to c, 115, Intr. C, x. 1,4; bef. 
rough breathing, 124 and p; for c, 
dial, 182 p ; inserted, bef. suff., 837 ; 
suffixes w., 863. 

T-, class of pres. stems, 505. 

"ráAüs, decl., 298. 

traviw, 489 c, 500. 1 p, 541 a. 

-tatos, superl. ending, 313. 

raity, 346. 

TÁXw TA, W. 
2383. 

raxtov or Oárrov, from daxiwy, 125 f. 

raxvs, comparison of, 319. 

Té, pron., enclit., 181 p, 325 p 4. 

Té, particle, enclit., 181 d; added to 
rel., 838 d, 2970; ds re, ws et re, 
2087 b, 2481-2485 ; uà» .. . re, 2913; 
ore . . . ré, 2045, 2046 ; uses, 2907— 
2983. 

-re, advs. in, 344. 

rely, 825 p 1. 

TeÀe(o, 650 b. 

. TéÀéo, 901, 409 e and N., 488 a, 489 c, 
539 a and D. 

Tépvo, W. two accs., 1626. 

TÉO, Téos, Teot, Teo0s, Ted, Teds, 325 p 4. 

T€ós, in Hom., 330 p 1. 


ws, émel, éredy, mos, 
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-réos, verbal adjs. in, 425 o, 471, 473; 
in -réov, 983 b; copula omitted w. 
-réov, 944 b ; dat. of agent w., 1488. 

-repos, comp. end., 313. 

TépTo, aor. pass., in Hom., 586 b p; 
Téprouar, W. part., 2100. 

Teóx o, 502 a, 693. 

téxvn, implied, 1027 b. 

th, THSe, 346. 

Tíko, 595, 816 ; tr. and intr., 819. 

TíjAe, improper prep., 1700. 

tydikdoSe, 333 d, 340. 

TyALKodros, 338 e, 340, 1180, 1180 a. 

-ryv, rarely for -rov in 2 dual, 464 d. 

thvlka, rvucábe, THvixaira, 346. 

-rmp, -THs, cpd. nouns in, 888 c. 

typéw, fut. mid., 808 ; w. obj. cl., 2210 b ; 
w. # and inf., 2210 b. 

7t, 113, 114. 

-ri, 3d pers. ending, 463 c. 

-Ti, -gru, advs. in, 944. 

~rt, -@., in imper., 125 b, 676. 

lôpt, form riÓfuevos, 28 p; decl. of 
part., 307 ; conjug., 416 ; analysis of 
forms, 744—707 ; réBeuicu, 767 ; w. part. 
or inf., 2144. 

trikto, pres. as perf., 1887 a. 

Tip&o, decl. of pres. part., 310 ; inflec., 
385 ; fut. mid. w. pass, mean., 809; 
Tiuáe (rivdoual) Tu Oavdrov, and 
Tipdopal Tivos, 1374, 

Tipijs, TIPES, 299 p. 

Tipepéo, uses of act. and mid., 1370, 
1472, 1591 a, 1734. 17. 

tiv, rtvn, 325 p 4. 

Tívo, 488 c, 489 c, 528 f N. 2 ; rivo dleqy 
)( rhropar Slxnv, 1784. 18. 

tls, accent, 154, 334 ; decl., 334; w. art., 
1186, 2648; subst. and adj., 1262- 
1265; ri w. comp., 1514, 1586; rf 
où péddw ; 1959 d; Tí paddy; Tl wader ; 
2064 a; rl €xwv; 2064 b; ta Ti, ds 7l, 
Gre rl, 2644 a; rh yap; 2805b; rl phy; 
Tí phy od; 2021. 

tls, accent, 154, 174 a, 334; enclit., 181 
b; decl., 334 ; w. ómórepos, ete., 839 d ; 
W. sec. pers. of imper., 1016 ; position, 
1155, 1266 ; use, 1266-1270 ; w. comp., 
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1514, 1586 ; of zí vov; 2651 f; sý 7l 
ye, 2763 e. 

tha-, 551, 682 p, 687, 705, 806 ; érAqv 
w. part. or inf., 2127. 

rot, ral, 332 D, 388 p 1. 

tol, in crasis, 68; elision, 72D; enclit., 
181 d, 1486, 2984-2987 ; ddrd yé ro 
(rol ye), 2786 ; yap rot, 2820 ; rovyáp, 
etc., 2987. 

tot = got, 325 n 1, 2, ep. 1486. 

Tovyapodv, rotyáprow, 2987. 

tolvuv, 2880, 2987. 

totos, 340; w. inf., 2008. 

Tovóc 8e, 333 d, 340, 1180, 1245, 1249. 

TOtoUTos, 983 e, 940, 1180, 1245, 1249. 

roÀpáo, w. part. or inf., 1992 a, 2197. 

-Tos, verbal adjs. in, 425 c and vN., 471, 
412, 1488. 

Tócos, 340; w. inf. in Hom., 2008. 

Tocóg 8c, 333 d, 340, 1180, 1245, 1249. 

TocoQTos, 333 e, 340, 1180, 1245, 1249; 
rogovrw, rocobrov, COTTEN, to dey, bror, 
2468-2473. 

Tóc'cos, 840 p. 

Tore, W. part., 2080 ; 03) róre, 2840. 

wore, TOTÈ uàv . . . Tore Dé, 946 b. 

rourt, derivation, 75 a. 

Tpémro, 554 c, 571, 580 b, 595, 596. 

Tpébo, 125 g, 595, 808; w. acc., 1579. 

Tpéx o, 125 g, 629, 806. 

Tpéo, 488 a; w. acc., 1595 a. 

TfíBo, 501, 570, 571, 595, 808. 

Tpvápns, decl., 264, 

TpvrTÓs, treble, 354 d. 

tpixa and Tpux 04, 354 D. 

Tpuxós, for Gprxos, 125 f. 

Tpds, accent of dual, 252 a. 

TT, and cc, See cc. ` 

-tro (lon. and Later Att. -cow), vbs. 
in, 6138-516. 

T6, thou, thee, 181 D, 825 p 4. 

TVyxávo, W. gen., 1850; évrvyxávo w. 
dat., 1850 ; w. subst., equiv. to pass. 
vb., 1753; part. w., 1878, 2096; in 
part. w. finite vb., 2096 f ; àv omitted 
with, 2119. 

tvn, 325 D 1, 4. 

Tvpavvéo, W. gen., 1370. 
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+, therefore, 2987. 

rds, 346. 

-tecav, imper. ending, 466. 3, 
traits, TwtTod, 68 D. 


Y, pronunc., 24, 24 p; quantity, 4, 
500 ; semivowel, 20 ; not elided, 72 e ; 
interchanged w. v, 27, 37, 501; v for, 
28 p; dial for a, o, 38 D; u: eu: ou, 
see ev; subst.-stems in, 268 ; in aug., 
435. 

bBpltw, fut. mid. as pass., 809; w. acc., 
els Tiva, OF Tpós Tiva, 1591 a, 1592. 

‘Bop, decl., 253 b, 285. 26. 

vet, 500. 1 a, 934 a. 

-ut@, vbs. in, 866. 6 b. 

vt, diphth., 5; pronune., 25. 

vids, 285. 27 and p ; omitted, 1301. 

$péas, 825 p 1, 2. 

tpelov, dpéwv, 325 D 1, 2, 4. 

tpés, dplv, dpds, 325 f, 325 p 4. 

dpérepos, 313 b, 330, 1182, 1183, 1190, 
1197; reflex. and non-refiex., 1200, 
1203. I 

Üpérepos adbrav, 1200, 2 b, 1208 b and x. 

Sppes, ete., 10 p, 105 p, 184 p, 325 D 
1, 3. 

tues, in Hom., 330 n 1. 

Spov, dj, opas, 825 f, 825 D 4. 

-vvvo, pres. in, 519 p. 

-w%-, tense-suff., 523 e. 

-vw (Aeol. -vrve) , vbs. in, 518 c, 519, 
866. 8. 

tw (or), 75 D. 

bral, dra-, 1698. 

bral8pios, pred. use, 1042 a. 

brakotw, w. gen., 1465. 

Unratos, 320 a. 

Seip, 1697. 

drék, 1649 a. 

imép, cpds. of, w. gen., 1884, 1408; 
cpds. of, w. acc., 1384; use, 1675, 
1677, 1697. 

brepBalve, surpass, w.acc., 1403. 

VrepBáAXo, surpass, w. acc., 1403. 

tréprepos, tréptaros, 820. 

Vmreó8vvos, w. gen. or dat., 1425. 

brqkoos, w. gen. or dat., 1421. 
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bmwrXxvéopat, W. 
2726. 

tao, use, 1491-1494, 1511, 1675, 1676, 
1678, 1679, 1698, 1755 ; epds. of, w. 
dat., 1544-1550; cpds. of, w. acc., 
1546. 

trodapBave, w. 
2580. 

bropéve,, W. part. or inf., 2127. 

imrocTeóo, W. obj. clause, 2224 a. 

—po (Aeol. -vppw), vbs. in, 519. 

ts, gender of, 255. 2 c. 

-us, parts. in, decl., 308. 

-vs, gen. of nouns in, accent, 168 a. 

-ós, numeral words in, 354 e. 

torepov 1j. 2459. 


torrepos, toraros, 320 ; tordrios, 820 n. | 


$$aívo, 480 h. 


O$teiau followed by redundant uý, | 


2741, 

$e, 500. 1 p, 934 a; fut, mid. as pass., 
808. 

-¥w, -tw, vbs. in, 500, 500 p, 601, 522, 
608, 866. 5. 


9b, pronunce., 26; bef. dental stop, 82; 
bef. z, 85; bef. v, 88; changed to = 
in redup., 125 a; for 6, dial., 182 n; 
suffixes w., 862. 

halve, form párny, 125 g N. ; repdvOar, 
125 g N. ; wegdodw, 713; tenses with 
inserted ce, 489 h; aors. pass. of, 
595; a mid. pass., 814, 817 ; tr. and 
intr., 819; personal constr. w., 1983 ; 
w. part., 2106 ; $aívoua. W. part. or 
inf., 1965, 2106, 2143; ë> omitted 
w., 2119. ` 

$áAay£, decl., 256. 

$avepós čomu, W. őri Or part., $arvepóy 
dec W. drt, 1982 N., 2107. 

ddos, decl., 258 p. 

dick, 787 ; où Qácko, 2692 a. 

deiSouar, 502 a; redidjoerar, 580 p. 

héptaros, þpépioros, 319. 

dépo, aors., 448, 544 d ; dépre, 634 ; fut. 
mid. as pass., 809 ; $épe, of more than 
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inf., 1808 e; w. wh, ` 


inf., 2580; w. os, 
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hastily, 2062 a; pépwv, with, 2068 a; 

pépw xaherGs, padiws, W. part., 2100. 

: be6yo, fut. mid. as act., 806; be prose- 

: cuted, equivalent to a pass., 1878, 

: 1752; flee from, w. acc., 1597; peúvyw 

Sly» (ypaphv), 1870; pres. for perf., 

1887 ; w. redundant uý, 2740. 

i nui, form $46, 125 g w.; enclitic 

| forms, 181 c, 424 a, 784; ifs, 463 b; 
picha, 403 b (2) p; inflec. of, 783- 
786; mean. of tenses, 787—788 ; ob 
pnu, 787, 2601, 2692 à; edn betw. 
voc, and attrib., 1285; w. inf. (dr, 
òs), 2017 a; onul uh, 2123. 

pláva, 374 N., 488 b, 489 f; sec. aor., 
682 a, 682 p, 687; fut. mid. as act., 
800; w. acc., 1507 ; part. w., 1873, 
2090; in part. w. finite vb., 2062 a, 
2096 f; as forerunner of mpi», 2440 a; 
otk É$Omv . . . xal, 2876. 

| $0etpo, tr. and intr., 819. 

| $8(ve, 488 a, 688; Hom. $6?ro, 758 p. 

| 76s, -buv, 134 D ; cases in, 280. 

| $13Méo, form piinu, plrecor, 463 D; pin, 
Aeolic imper., 466 à p; erjuevar, 
657 ; fut. mid. as pass., 808. 

(Nos, comparison of, 315, 319. 

rortpéopar, a pass. deponent, 812. 

tv, 325 p 4. 

‘ditto, 500. La. 

pref, decl., 256. 

Qo, dà, suffix, 862. 3. 

oBPéw, form repéoByobe, 713; aor. pass. 
as mid., 815; goBéoua W. acc., 1595 
a; $ofijcoua. and poPnOjoouar, 1911; 
poPéopar, W. redund. uh, 2741. 

Powik, quantity of 1, 254 b. 

opto, dopéno., 468 c p; Hom. inf, 
657. 

payvipn, 595, 733. 

é$páto, form redpadpéves, 409 b p, 489 
D; éréppade, 540 D; command, w. 
inf., 1992 c, 1997, 2017; say, w. 
8re or és, 2017. 

dpaci, 259 p. 

pparro, 514 a. 


one person, 1010; w. hort. subjv., | $pé&p, decl., 258 b, 258 c. 
1797 a, b, w. imper, 1836; dóépov,| pfjv, gender of, 255. 1 c. 
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$ptrro, form meópíxev, 557 D 2, 100 p. | 

$povéo, fut. mid. as pass., 809. 

$povrífo, w. obj. cl, 2210 b, 2224 a; 
w. wh and inf., 2210 b. 

poddos, 124 a. 

dpovpds, 124 a. 

$vyfj, decl., 216. 

Qvo, 522 x. 

PAa£, decl., 256. 

$vAárTo, act. )( mid., 1597, 1734. 19; 
$vAárToua. W. inf., 2210 b; $vAárTo, ! 
and gvAdrrouat, with obj. cl., 2210 b, | 
2224 a; w. redund. uh, 2740. i 

d¥o, 488 c, 500. 1 a and 1 D; megixe, 
557 p 2; sec. aor., 687 ; perf. subjv., | 
698, opt., 696; tr. and intr, 819; | 
pres. as perf., 1887 a; perf. as pres:, 
1946. 

dwvéo, command, w. inf., 1992 c, 1907, | 
2017 ; say, W. ór. or ós, 2017. 

$ovfjs, decl., 299. 

bs, light, 252 a, 258 c, 255. 1 b. 


X, pronunce., 26; bef. dental stop, 82; 
bef. z, 85; changed to « in redup., 
125 a; suffixes w., 864. 

xalpw, Kexapyow and xexaphooua:, in 
Hom., 584 n; w. èri and dat., 1518 ; 
W. acc. of person and pred. part. in 
poetry, 1595 b; w. dat, 1595 b; w. 
part., 2100; yxalpwr, with impunity, 
2062 a. 

Xarérra, 505 a. 

xaAerós bépevv, w. part., 2100. 

Xapate, 1589. 

xaples, 114 a, 299, 313 a. 

xáptv, 1665 a, 1700. 

xépis, 257, 313 a. 

xácko, 698, 806. 

xelo 37 p 2. 

xelp, 255. 1 d, 285. 28 ; implied, 1027 b. 

x«ipov, xelpioros, 319. 

Xo, in Aeol., 347 3. 

xéo, 477 b N., 607, 488 a, 503 ; fut., 541, 
1881; first aor., 543 a; sec. aor., 688. 

x"nMot, xeior in Dor., 87 p 2, 847 p 3. 

x9óv, 131, 255.1 c. 

Xt 112. 
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-xu in valxs, 186, 

xrAtw, 500. 2. 

XoAda, Kexohdcera, 580 D; exohwoduny 
and éxoXó6nv, 802 D. 

xots, deel., 275. 

xów, tenses w. inserted c, 489 a, c. 

Xpdopar, 394, 305, 487 a, 489 e, 041 p, 
813; w. dat., 1509; mean. of act. 
and mid., 1734. 20; xpóyevos, with, 
2068 a. 

Xp&o, am eager for, 394. 

Xp&o, utter an oracle, 394, 487 a, 489 e, 
641 p. 

xpeóv, copula omitted w., 944 b. 

Xp, form xp$» or éxpf», 498 b, 798; 
inflec., 793; an old noun, 798, 1562 ; 
quasi-inpers., 033 b, 1985; w. acc. 
and inf., 1562, 1085 b; w. ace. and 
gen., 1562; use of xpf» w. and with- 
out äv, 1774-1779, 1905, 2313-2315 ; 
w. either uý or où, 2714. 

Xp, W. gen. to express size, etc., 1294. 

xpta, 489 b, e, 500. 2 and 2 p. 

Xpóvvos, pred. use, 1042 a. 

Xp¥oeos, decl., 290. 

xpós, 257 p, 285. 29, 

xópa, decl., 216 ; implied, 1027 b. 

xepíis, 1097 b, 1700; w. où, 2753. 


W, 21, 22. 

aw, 394. 

Wé Véov, wiv, 825 D 4. 

yew, a mid. pass., 818. 

Vos, gender, 232 d ; implied, 1027 b. 


Q, pronunce., 24 ; interchanged w. o, 27, 
36, 738 c; for ov, dial, 93 D; inter- 
changed w. à and a, and w. » and e 
or a, 36, 831; length. from o, dial., 
97 p 2; stems in, 267. : 

9/"-, long thematic vowel, 457, 458, 

667, 674, 692, 749, 757 a. 

Ó, W. voc., 1284, 1285. 

-o, in gen., 214 p 5 c, 280 p 1. 

-w Or -ov, in acc., 238 d. 

w-verbs, 375; conjug., 382-411 ; forma- 
tion of tense-systems, 474-601 ; tenses 
inflected according to w-conjug., 602- 
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614-624 ; inflec., 625, 711. 

e, diphth., 5; pronunc., 25. 

ae, 346, 1245. 

obo, w. syllabic aug., 431. 

Soros, 318 p. 

àv, for odv, 2055 ; oix àv, in Hdt., 2954 a. 

-v, parts. in, decl., 305. 

-àv, in gen. pl. of first decl., 213, 229 b. | 

àv, being, decl., 805. 

avéopat, 431, 629, 818. 

avi, 08 p. 

Spa, copula omitted w., 944 b. 

Sproros, 08 p. 

as, proclit., 179, 180 c. 

és, exclam., 2682, 2685, 2998. 

os, relative, summary of uses as ady., 
2990-2997, as conjunc., 3000. 

és, improper prep., 1702, 3008. 

ds, as, like, 9002. 


604; vowel vbs., 000—013; cons. | 
| 
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Ss (as, Gs), demons., 180 e, 346, 2988. 

-ws, compounds in, 163 a, 888 e; 
acc., 280 p 4; advs, in, 343. 

-6s, part. ending, 301 c, 309, 470 b. 

orep, after adjs. and advs. of likeness, 
1501 a; w. part, 2078, 2087; in 
deep av ei, 2087 a, 2478-2480 ; in 
comp. clauses, 2463-2465 ; worep el, 
2478-2480. 


in 


i ore, accent, 164a, 186; w. clauses 


of result, 1063, 2011, 2239, 2250- 
2218; 4 Gore, 1079, 2007; w. part. 
in Hom. w. force of dre, 2085; in- 
troduc. clauses of comp., 24683 a ; and 
inf., neg. with, 2759. 
wv, diphth., 5 v, 26; pronunce., 25. 
&vrós, auto, 5 p, 68 p. 


wùrós, 68 p, 327 p. 
$$ o, fut. mid. w. pass. mean., 809; 


w. acc., 1462, 1591 a ; w. dat., 1691 a. 


